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Editors’ Statement: 
The Poster 


By Joseph Ansell and James Thorpe 





his issue of the Art Journal grew out 
of a panel, ‘‘The Poster—An Ex- 


pression of Its Time,” held at the 1983 erence chakra, 
Annual Meeting of the College Art Asso- ree 

ciation in Philadelphia. The panel brought ee ae 
together five art historians and four de- = otitoden Poster, 


signers to discuss the poster as an artistic 
barometer of society. This issue is in part a 
restatement, in part an expansion, of that 
discussion. 


ppearing in its present form just a 

little more than one hundred years 
ago, the poster was created by the addition 
of a verbal message to the newly perfected 
art of lithography. But an integration of 
type and image was not easily attained. 
For example, Cheret, considered the father 
of the medium, created posters in which 
the words looked out of place and seemed 
an afterthought. It was Lautrec and Bon- 
nard, among others, who first composed 
posters in which words and picture sup- 
ported each other and produced a unified 
whole. 

It soon became apparent that advertising 
was a logical and profitable direction for 
the development of the new medium. Fine 
art was thus wedded to the goods, services, 
and needs of late nineteenth-century in- 
dustrialized society. Posters spoke to the 
consumer-oriented desires of a newly 
prosperous population. A new art form 
was created to serve a changed world; an 
art form whose function is to communicate 
with an intended audience. 

Posters were generally displayed in the 
streets, and this demanded certain charac- 
teristics of them. To function in a fast- 
moving society, they had to attract attention 
and convey the sponsors’ message quickly. 
Whether it was a simple, bold rendering of 
a product, an expressive drawing of people 
in a café, or an abstract design, the best James Thorpe, ‘‘The Poster—An Expression of Its Time,” for the poster panel of the 
poster was one that captured the essence of 1983 Annual Meeting of the College Art Association, offset lithograph, 29 x 23”. 
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the subject so that the image, and therefore 
the message, would remain in the viewers’ 
minds. Scale, in addition to design, was 
important in effecting that end. With their 
heights often reaching sixty inches, posters 
could hardly be ignored. Their vibrant 
color—another attention-getting device— 
animated the urban environment. 

Artists experimented with posters as a 
means of creating inexpensive multiple 
images and because the commercial and 
transitory nature of the form (as contrasted 
to the purity and permanence of fine art) 
permitted them to use the poster as a testing 
ground for new ideas that might not have 
been accepted easily by the art establish- 
ment. Typically, posters were designed to 
appeal to a general public rather than to a 
small and elite segment of the population. 
As that public became accustomed to new 
styles, the stylistic innovations of the poster 
moved from the art of the streets to the art 
of the museums. This occurred first during 
the Art Nouveau period. 

The poster came to be considered an art 
form, and posters were enthusiastically 
collected. Since they were produced in 
large quantities on inexpensive paper, they 
were affordable by the growing middle 
class. Viewed as prints, and collected along 
with examples of other printmaking tech- 
niques, their utilitarian character was 
ignored, Poster exhibitions were mounted 
as early as the mid-1880s. Initially held in 
France, they quickly spread to other Euro- 
pean countries and to the United States. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, periodicals devoted exclusively to 
the subject appeared. In France. Les 
Maîtres de l'affiche enjoyed a strong fol- 
lowing during its years of publication 
(1896-1900). This monthly journal con- 
tained small reproductions of many well- 
known posters of the period. Issues were 
collected and valued as much as the original 
works. More than half the posters repro- 
duced were French; yet some from England, 
the United States, Germany, Belgium, and 
Italy were also included—-attesting to the 
international character of the interest asso- 
ciated with the poster format. Other early 
periodicals included The Poster in England 
and the German Das Plakat. 

Before World War I, posters were con- 
cerned primarily with promoting consumer 
products and cultural activities. Their wide 
acceptance, however, eventually led gov- 
ernments and political groups to exploit 
the form for their own needs; the propa- 
ganda poster became an important tool. 
During World War I, posters were designed 
to encourage enlistments and to strengthen 
civilian resolve; other posters protested war 
and various social ills. Thus, the subject 
matter of the poster expanded to include 
areas of public interest. 

Ironically, many early posters are per- 
haps more widely known and appreciated 
today than when they were first produced. 
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Some have become familiar images through 
their reproduction on greeting cards, coffee 
mugs, and dish towels. Collectors of fine 
art have witnessed the vitality of the poster 
at recent auctions at which original works 
have brought increasingly higher prices. 

Despite the short functional life of pos- 
ters, their images often enter our visual 
vocabulary and become important cultural 
icons. Toulouse-Lautrec’s posters for the 
cabarets of Montmartre are still among the 
most vivid portrayals of bohemian life. 
Van de Velde’s poster for the food manu- 
facturer Tropon has come to represent the 
essence of Art Nouveau design. The World 
War I recruiting poster ‘‘! Want You,” by 
James Montgomery Flagg, remains a potent 
nationalistic image, to be either invoked or 
repudiated. And, more recently, Milton 
Glaser’s poster for the singer Bob Dylan 
exemplifies the cultural temper of the six- 
ties’ generation. 


S ince the poster is essentially public 
and communicative, the essays in this 
issue focus on the social context within 
which it is created. Alan Gowans, in his 
essay '‘Posters as Persuasive Arts in Soci- 
ety,’ analyzes the poster as an art form 
that functions in specific ways in and for 
society. Howard Risatti looks at contem- 
porary Italian society, in which the poster 
is an important vehicle for communication 
and debate. Danuta Boczar traces the de- 
velopment of the Polish poster from its 
beginnings late in the nineteenth century 
through recent Solidarity posters: she 
shows that social and political events are 
clearly responsible for its varied appear- 
ance. Victor Margolin discusses the search 
for a style compatible with a revolutionary 
society and the role of posters in the new 
Soviet state; indeed, the very meaning of 
Constructivism changed as its social con- 
text altered. The reasons for the failure of 
German Expressionist political posters to 
communicate effectively with their in- 
tended working-class audience are dis- 
cussed by Ida Rigby. Marla Hand’s icono- 
graphical analysis of the poster for the first 
Salon de la Rose+Croix illuminates the 
many levels on which this work operated 
as a persuasive tool. 

Turning to the United States, Porter 
Aichele explores the ways in which an 
advertising poster for the Pan American 
Exposition of 1901 served the aims of its 
sponsors, if not the aims of high art. Shifra 
Goldman considers the use of the poster 
format in Chicano art: it helped to forge 
and provided a ‘‘Public Voice” for an 
activist community that did not have access 
to mainstream channels of communication. 
Finally, Elena Millie focuses on posters 
created by designers on college campuses 
—one of the few places in the United States 
where the contemporary environment pro- 
vides a comfortable street society whose 


scale and pace allow the poster to function 
in its original manner. 


hese essays exemplify a recent trend 

in the history of the visual arts. Tra- 
ditionally relegated to second-class status, 
the applied arts are coming under increas- 
ing critical study. Because they are func- 
tional in nature, posters and other design 
forms tell us as much about society as they 
do about art. 


Joseph Ansell, a painter and illustrator, is 
coordinator of the visual communication 
program at The University of Maryland in 
College Park. He is currently working on 
a book about the illustrator Arthur Szyk. 


James Thorpe is a graphic designer- 
illustrator who specializes in posters. He 
teaches in the visual communication 
program at The University of Maryland in 
College Park. 





Posters as Persuasive Arts in Society 


By Alan Gewaas 





This article is adapted from an essay in the 
exhibition cataiogue Images of an Era: The 
American Foster, 1945~1975 published by 
the National Museum of American Art. 


f there has been any one direction dis- 

cemible in the visual arts generally in 
the early 1980s, it is towards social re- 
sponsibility, toavards doing something in 
and for society. In this, a fundamentally 
altered approach is apparent. Instead of the 
old avant-garde ‘‘What can I do to express 
myself?” the starting point is more and 
more *‘What needs to be done?” Whence 
comes a new serious interest in all those 
forms of artistic activity previously lumped 
together indiscriminately as ‘*popular- 
commercial’ and sometimes dismissed as 
trivial. or ai least nonaesthetic. For here, 
like it or noi, is the great repository of arts 
with social function in and for our time. 
Here, for all their triviality and banality, 
are arts that still in fact do something, arts 
that can be evaluated objectively because 
they have specific objectives. 

Picture-making arts like photography — 
industrial, commercial, and scientific— 
produce substitute images and so perform 
a traditional and primordial function of all 
artistic activity from prehistoric cave paint- 
ing to modern times. Illustrating arts—like 
comics and mevies, television and ani- 
mated cartoens—-organize substitute 
images coherertly so as to tell stories or 
record events tm pictorial form, as has been 
done since at least the fourth millennium. 
Then there are the arts of traditional beau- 
tification, refining shapes and applying 
substitute images or illustration to those 
shapes in such a way as to identify their 
social function and relate them to human 
history and the experience of their users, 
as the shapers aad painters of Greek vases, 
late Chou lacquers, and Celto-Scythian 
goldwork did in ancient times—and as 
commercial packagers, airplane designers, 
or toolmakers ‘among others) do in our 
time. Finally, there are the arts of persua- 
sion and conviction, deliberately employ- 
ing all other types of art to create visual 
metaphors symbolizing values and funda- 
mental beliefs, thereby attacking or de- 
fending ideologies and establishments, 
reforming or stabilizing social institutions, 
as circumstances may dictate. In this last 
category belong posters (depending on cir- 
cumstances and degree of deliberate intent) 
along with such popular arts as social and 
political cartooning. Posters are a branch 
of advertising specifically and of persua- 
sive arts generally. 

Nowadays, advertising is the most 
prominent of all persuasive arts in both the 


western and eastern worlds. It has been so 
for as long as most of us can remember. In 
fact, advertising has been inescapable in 
many parts of the world for a century and 
more, and this may continue for longer 
than we like—Orwell’s 7984 begins with a 
torn poster flapping in the harsh wind (pos- 
ters were the major art of that world). But 
in the long sweep of history, advertising is 
a quite recent art. Essentially, it is a tool 
and product of the Industrial Revolution 
and capitalism: originating for all intents 
and purposes in the sixteenth century, 
maturing with late nineteenth-century 
commercial advertising (the matrix of pos- 
ters), and used in the twentieth century 
proportionately more and more for pur- 
poses of political and social persuasion of 
various sorts—-one of them being persua- 
sion of taste to the avant-garde. Broadly 
then, advertising is the link between 
medieval allegory and modern social and 
political cartooning. By perfecting delib- 
erately persuasive forms, advertising ef- 
fected the transition from medieval to 
modern arts of persuasion. 

Advertising (and therefore posters) orig- 
inated in simple substitute imagery; in- 
formative announcements such as tavern 
signs (“‘Pig & Whistle’’), guild emblems 
(striped barber poles are survivors), and 
the like. So taverns and butcher shops were 
identified and advertised in first-century- 
B.C. Pompeii; so chairmakers and wigsel- 
lers ‘‘advertised’* by signboards and trades 
in the eighteenth century A.D.; so posters 
often “‘advertise’’ today. 

Strictly speaking, this kind of simple 
substitute Imagery was not an art of per- 
suasion proper. Its meaning was self-con- 
tained, requiring no reference to anything 
outside itself. Nor was there anything per- 
suasive about either words or pictures; they 
simply presented what was available where 
persuasion (if any) was happening inde- 
pendently. Deliberate persuasion only 
began in the nineteenth century when these 
substitute images were made into compul- 
sive symbols. 

The repetitive compulsive symbol was a 
response to social needs in the period about 
1830-81. Mass luxury goods had begun to 
come off assembly lines in quantity, 
democratic franchise was broadening, and 
money was filtering down to more and 
more potential purchasers; but mass public 
education had not yet been legislated, so 
that trying to sell mass luxury goods by 
written advertisement of their merits was 
useless. The answer was to keep a few 
simple words, brand names especially, so 
continuously before the public eye as to 
provoke automatic buying response at the 


counter in due course. 

Political persuasion is inherent in such 
advertising; it carries obvious connotations 
of a world with abundance of goods for all. 
Adaptation of the compulsive symbol 
technique to universal-suffrage democracy 
was only a matter of time; the same auto- 
matic response that led purchasers to pick 
brand names could presumably be gener- 
ated in favor of candidates with presidential 
profiles, parties with captivating slogans 
—‘‘Land,”’ “‘Bread,’’ ‘‘Workers of the 
World,” and so forth-——not to mention the 
ubiquitous ‘Vote for X,” “Win with Y,” 
that supposedly will activate some Pavlov- 
ian response in voters come election day. 

Widespread though it became, and re- 
mains, the compulsive symbol involves no 
more than substitute imagery, no mental 
exertion beyond conceptual, or the simplest 
analogical, thought. Actually, the less 
thought the better in many cases. Whence 
the next step in advertising and posters— 
irrational association. 


A derisine by irrational association 
is a logical development from com- 
pulsive symbols, but in essence involves a 
much more complicated mental process. 
Irrational associations necessarily derive 
any significance they may have from some 
frame of reference outside themselves; i.e., 
they are arts of persuasion proper. inex- 
plicable and pointless without this function. 

By the 1870s compulsive symbols were 
being so widely used as to cancel each 
other out. Te make one more compelling 
than another was the immediate stimulus 
for the development of advertising by irra- 
tional association. Juxtaposition was the 
operative principle here: words or pictures 
referring to a product were set next to 
words or pictures totally unrelated to it; 
beholders connected the two in their minds 
by referring both to a third, abstract, 
concept. 

The commonest modern form of irra- 
tional association is the motion picture. 
David Wark Griffith is frequently credited 
with first seizing the full possibilities of 
juxtaposing shots of someone firing a gun 
(say) and a bird falling (say) and leaving it 
to audiences mentally to connect the two. 
Precisely in those same years—around 
[908-12—-the former director of the 
Psychological Laboratory at Northwestern 
University, Walter Dill Scott (1869-1955), 
put advertising on a systematic, scientific 
basis with his books The Psychology of 
Advertising (1908) and Influencing Men in 
Business (1911). The coincidence is not 
fortuitous. Illustration and scientific cal- 
culation are the two principal ingredients 
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added to compulsive symbols and irrational 
association to concoct one of the twentieth 
century’s most potent molding forces-—— 
psychological hard-sell advertising. 

The earliest deliberate scientifically re- 
searched psychological hard sell probably 
occurred in the field of journalism. The 
nineteenth century’s dedication to mass 
literacy produced an ever-widening reading 
public, and great competition among 
authors to meet it. 

A fine flower of this trend is the modern 
tabloid, worth perusing for insight into the 
popular mind, for answers to questions 
like *‘What is it that moves people at large 
most?’ **What are the real concerns of the 
mass of the population?” Socially con- 
scious intellectuals should be embarrassed 
to discover how often issues that are burn- 
ing to them are stone-cold irrelevancies to 
everyone else. For advertisers to make that 
kind of misjudgment would be ruinous. 
They must know both what mass concerns 
are and how most effectively to play upon 
them. 

Walter Dill Scott is the best known of 
those addressing themselves to the first 
part of that task. Synthesizing empirical 
discoveries of the preceding two or three 
decades, he declared callously that adver- 
tisers should appeal to ruling interests and 
motives: the desire to be healthy, to hoard, 
to possess, to wear smart clothes, to get 
something for nothing, to be like the more 
privileged and successful classes. 

Or, in plainest language, base advertis- 
ing on vices: envy, shame, greed, jealousy. 
Suggest not so much how happy people 
will be with your product, as how miserable 
they are without it. And experiment with 
psychological science to ascertain precise 
degrees of happiness and misery. 

Next, the formula calls for a vehicle, a 
means of channeling and focusing those 
hopes and fears and follies on some partic- 
ular product, some predetermined end. The 
implicit persuasion of substitute imagery 
is not enough; nor are even compulsive 
symbols, irrationally associated. The solu- 
tion: participatory illustration, advertising 
anecdotes in which modern Everyman can 
play this secular century's Divine Comedy. 

Tinkly triumph (‘‘They laughed when I 
sat down to play the piano’’), homely 
heartbreak (‘Grey hair cheated me out of 
my job’’)—such is the stuff of psychologi- 
cal hard-sell advertising anecdote. That 
might be me! In this, the history of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century evolution of 
illustrative arts of persuasion is recapitu- 
lated. At once a kind of book illustration 
and a comic strip, anticipated by Jules 
Cheret’s poster advertising by irrational 
association in the 1870s, hard-sell adver- 
tising climaxed in the television commer- 
cial: compulsive symbol, irrational asso- 
ciation, participatory illustration, all set in 
motion and put to music. Television real- 
izes what to earlier generations of adver- 
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tisers would have seemed the utopian 
dream of direct, face-to-face psychological 
hard sell in the victim’s own living room; 
all the advantages of hardened bazaar-hag- 
gling and supersonic technology. But for 
the saving switch to another channel or to 
silence, the public would be totally at the 
advertisers’ mercy. Switches are rarely 
advertised. The television commercial has, 
of course, made the poster obsolete as a 
device for hard-sell advertising, thus mak- 
ing possible, or vastly encouraging, the art 
poster. 

Psychological hard sell, like preceding 
advertising arts, has inherent political im- 
plications. But whereas compulsive sym- 
bols inherently promoted Adam Smith’s 
vision of capitalism manufacturing abun- 
dance, and irrational association lent itself 
to Wellsian fantasies of luxury without 
limits and without labor, the implications 
of psychological hard sell are all totalitarian. 

Although advertising arts exemplify 
much that troubles so many cultured and 
thoughtful people about popular arts in 
general, the posters shown and discussed 
in this issue make us wonder if advertising 
need always be so banal. Were the expec- 
tations of Jules Cheret’s lithographed pos- 
ters, turning Parisian boulevards of the 
1870s’ into picture galleries, and so many 
comparable aspirations, necessarily hope- 
less and hypocritical from the start? 


nsofar as greed and envy can never 

be beautified, arts promoting them can 
never be instruments of beautification. But 
insofar as a decent living standard or a 
saner and less dangerous world are not 
contemptible ambitions, arts furthering 
them need not dehumanize or uglify. If 
such has been their effect, surely one reason 
is that the artistic sensitivities of our age 
have been employed elsewhere. Adver- 
tising in fact provides probably the most 
instructive example of what spiritual havoc 
and environmental impoverishment has 
been wrought by the split in our twentieth- 
century arts between expression and social 
functions. Every one of the distinctive per- 
suasive devices evolved in the arts of com- 
mercial persuasion has been picked up by 
the avant-garde and developed with ex- 
traordinary skill—but as an end in itself, 
with little social point or purpose, hence 
with little environmental effect. 

For example, Paul Klee’s set of com- 
pulsive symbols all came, consciously or 
not, from the repertoire devised for adver- 
tising long before his time. Arrows, point- 
ing hands, gradations of color, type tone, 
and sequential shapes used to attract the 
eye to one area or another—all of these 
were invented in the service of commercial 
persuasion, then developed by Klee most 
intricately, delicately, feelingly. But to no 
effective end—as Saul Steinberg’s satires 
of them so amusingly pointed out. Applied 
to some definite social end, they might 


have improved the environment enor- 
mously; but that never happened. Nor did 
anything come of Al Held’s imitations of 
the effects of billboards. Pop artists made 
precious objects out of rows of brand labels 
on soup cans and the like; but to what end? 
The stridency of advertising by compulsive 
brand-label symbols was not softened 
thereby. 

Before 1914 James Ensor was appro- 
priating techniques of advertising by irra- 
tional association for subtle visual experi- 
ences: Dada and Surrealism in the 1920s 
and 1930s explored all sorts of intricate 
variations. Whether these efforts may have 
hastened the anarchist millennium of non- 
verbal, nonlogical communication remains 
yet to be seen: immediate practical effects 
on society at large were nil, although Dali 
and Arp and Ernst made a lot of money. 

Happenings, likewise, helped produce 
lucrative reputations for some of their in- 
ventors; but this immersion in hard-sell 
psychological persuasion for its own sake 
affected no one not already committed to 
its propositions. Some of the techniques of 
Happenings might well have helped to 
humanize commercial selling. But no at- 
tempt was made by the artists to put them- 
selves in a position where their talents 
might have been so employed. 

So their talents were wasted. And as 
long as these persuasive forms remain ends 
in themselves, avant-garde talents remain 
wasted and void, doing nothing in and for 
society. 


he issue of persuasion is central in 

any consideration of poster design. 
Some posters are not posters in the proper 
sense at all, but variant types of fine art— 
precious objects that happen to be cast in 
poster format but are primarily or exclu- 
sively concerned with artists’ personal and 
private expressions of personality, feelings 
for materials, attitudes, and moods, rather 
than with persuading or even communicat- 
ing with any public. As fine arts of our 
century, some are very effective. 

But fine designs with great sense for 
color and composition do not function as 
posters if the images they create could be 
related to almost any subject. To artworks 
like these we need to apply the classic 
contrast, **When Cicero spoke, the people 
said, ‘How well he spoke’; but when 
Demosthenes spoke, the people said, ‘Let 
us march.” ”’ 

Whatever else a poster may be, it should 
first of all be something that makes people 
march. 

Alan Gowans is Professor of History in 
Art at the University of Victoria, British 
Columbia. He is the author of many books 
and articles about architecture and the 
popular arts. His most recent books are 
Learning to See and The Comfortable 
Home: American Domestic Architecture, 
1890-1930. 


The Contemporary Political Poster 


in Italy 


By Howard Risatti 





he streets and squares of small and 

large Italian towns and cities, espe- 
cially at election time, are lined with polit- 
ical posters. They are posted not only on 
buildings, but on special ‘‘walls’’ that are 
frequently constructed so that they can be 
displayed in public spaces, where they often 
share attention with venerable monuments 
(Fig. 1).' The expense and effort involved 
in these poster displays are evidence of the 
importance attached to the poster as a com- 
municative vehicle, even in this age of 
technology. They also testify to the strength 
of the tradition of political activism in Italy. 

In the United States, modern art and 
avant-gardism have been associated with 
political idealism throughout much of the 
twentieth century. Except during the 1930s, 
however, this association has been more of 
an alliance with intellectual liberalism than 
with the ideology of overt political action. 
Italian artists, by contrast, traditionally 
have been politicized and actively engaged 
in politics. This is the result both of a more 
widespread general interest in politics and 
of the fact that the official government art 
bureaucracy and concomitant critical 
structure is politicized. In this atmosphere, 
artists either work actively with political 
parties or are perceived as so doing; in 
either case, they are identified with the 
political ideas of their patrons. 

Italian artist-designers working for polit- 
icalparties produce a continual array of 
posters, making little distinction between 
the fine art and craft traditions; rather, 
they, concern themselves with creating 
designs that communicate the political 
position of parties on current issues. During 
periods of heated political crisis, parties 
even carry on a kind of dialogue through 
posters. New posters are quickly created to 
respond to crises and to the posters of 
opposition parties. This allows for new 
and innovative designs, but it also places 
time constraints on the system of poster 


Fig. 1 Temporary wall constructed for the 
display of posters, June 1980. Venice, 
Campo San Zanipolo. 


production. For example, when a bomb 
was set off in the Bologna railroad station 
in August 1980, killing scores of people, 
the Italian Communist Party (PCI) felt 
compelled to express its shock and outrage 
immediately. Within days, a plain poster, 
set simply in type without pictorial graph- 
ics, appeared in the streets of Torino. 
Headlined ‘‘Strage Fascista a Bologna’’ 
(Fascist Slaughter in Bologna), it de- 
nounced the bombing as a Fascist act of 
terrorism. In another incident, a less urgent 
though still timely comment was made 
when the Russian invasion of Afghanistan 
raised the possibility of a boycott of the 
Olympic games by the Italians. A poster 
(Fig. 2) soon appeared in Florence that 
parodied Leonid Breznev’s statement that 
‘‘the importance of the Olympic games 





was not in winning, but in participating’’; 
a caricature showed Breznev and Misha, 
the Russian mascot of the Moscow games, 
jumping on Afghanistan. This poster, pro- 
duced by the Popular Movement, presented 
an immediate, sarcastic, and biting re- 
sponse to what was seen as Russian 


aggression. 
S uch posters reflect a tradition of polit- 
ical activism in Italy that goes back to 
antiquity. In Italy, the communicative 
function of the poster was served for cen- 
turies by graffiti. The word itself is from 
the Italian graffiare (to scratch) and the 
tradition can be traced to ancient Pompeii, 
where political commentary was written 
on city walls. This surreptitious method of 
political commentary is dependent on a 
literate and urban society and seems to 
have disappeared during the Dark Ages. In 
Renaissance Rome, with the growth of 
urban institutions, commerce, and central- 
ized political authority, public commentary 
was revived; this time it took the form of 
the ‘‘talking statue.’’ Pasquinades, as such 
commentaries came to be called, were 
written on placards and hung, under cover 
of darkness, from various ancient statues: 
a running commentary, not unlike that 
found in modern posters, was often en- 
gaged in by several ‘‘talking statues” at 
once. 

With the development of inexpensive 
imaging techniques and paper in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
the pasquinade was transformed into the 
pictorial political poster. At the beginning 
of World War I, the poster was officially 
‘““mobilized’’ for the war effort; by the 
Armistice of 1918, it had become an es- 
sential tool in the United States as well as 
in Europe for government control and 
propaganda. The effectiveness of the poster 
in the hands of the Allied governments— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United 
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Fig. 2 *‘The importance is not in participating, but in winning,” poster by the Popular 


Movement, Florence, 1980. 





States—was acknowledged by Adolf Hitler 
himself; he thought that the German and 
Austrian World War I posters were more 
abstract but less effective than the realistic 
posters of the Allies, such as the famous 
‘*Uncle Sam Wants You.’’? 

Considering the apparent success of the 
poster in the hands of the Allies, its fate 
after World War II is somewhat surprising. 
In the United States especially, the political 
poster has become virtually obsolete; it has 
survived mainly in the service of product 
advertising. 

Because of the changed patterns of 
American life in recent decades, urban 
streets and public spaces, except for those 
of some inner-city, ethnic communities, 
are essentially abandoned during after-work 
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hours for the safety and privacy of suburban 
homes. This has encouraged the growth of 
radio and television as dominant forms of 
communication. Posters, when they exist, 
are controlled by the advertising industry 
and usually take the form of large billboards 
that project sophisticated and expensive 
images designed to fit the greater scale of 
American cities and to be seen and absorbed 
in seconds by commuters from highways 
and expressways during rush-hour traffic. 
The images themselves, in part because of 
their scale, are often overbearing, remote. 
and usually commercial in nature. This is 
also true of election billboards, which, like 
billboards and poster advertising in general, 
are treated simply as poor cousins to tele- 
vision and radio. 


n Italy, the reverse is true. The poster 
has not only survived but has remained 
an essential form of communication, espe- 
cially political communication. Despite the 
introduction of the automobile, radio, and 
television, Italian urban society has retained 
many of its traditional patterns; streets and 
urban spaces still act as extensions of family 
living quarters and are alive with people. 
Consequently, much of Italian communi- 
cation is designed to reach people in their 
outdoor urban environment. Streets and 
public squares are dotted with posters an- 
nouncing everything from deaths to politi- 
cal positions. One type of poster that is 
relatively insignificant, however, is the 
commercial poster. There seems to be a 
consensus that public spaces are reserved 
for public issues. Perhaps, too, the con- 
tinuous poster activity of the many political 
parties provides too much competition. 
The volume of political poster activity 
in Italy, especially in the major cities, is 
the result not only of widespread political 
interest but also of the number of political 
parties in operation. There are at least nine 
political parties, not counting youth wings, 
actively engaged in producing political 
posters. This competition forces parties 
to respond to their opposition, seeking de- 
signs that are original, arresting, and infor- 
mative. The process begins, as it does in 
the United States, with a party symbol or 
logo. In Italy, however, the logo functions 
not merely to identify the party but to sug- 
gest its ideology as well. At times, it gives 
an even clearer indication of party views 
than does the party name itself. For exam- 
ple, the MSI is the Italian Socialist Move- 
ment party (Movimento Socialista Italiana); 
the name suggests a left-wing party, but its 
logo—a flame rendered in the colors of the 
Italian flag over the party’s initials—be- 
trays its rightist concern with protecting 
the flame of Italian nationalism. The Italian 
Communist Party (PCI), in contrast, is 
more open in indicating its intentions; its 
logo—a red flag with star and hammer and 
sickle overlapping the Italian flag—pro- 
claims the dominance of Communism in 
Italy. The Christian Democrats (DC), the 
party that has ruled Italy since the end of 
World War II, has as its logo a red cross on 
a shield; this is to evoke traditional Chris- 
tian values that are associated with the 
medieval crusader knights and the first 
Christian emperor, Constantine the Great. 
The more radical parties have logos that 
contrast their ideological positions to those 
of the more middle-of-the-road Italian 
Communist Party (PCI). The Democratic 
Proletariat Party (DP), for example, has, 
by placing the hammer and sickle over a 
globe, shifted the political arena from Italy, 
as envisioned by the PCI, to the world; it 
has also suggested the intensity of the 
political struggle it anticipates through the 
inclusion of a clenched fist—symbol of 
insurgency—in its logo. 


Logos clearly serve an important ideo- 
logical and symbolic function in Italy; they 
are not simply traditional party emblems 
like the donkey and elephant used in the 
United States by the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties—such emblems would 
not produce a very positive image for the 
Italian electorate. This basic difference 
helps to illuminate the importance and 
variety of the medium in Italy as it is used 
by both recognized mainstream parties and 
smaller fringe groups. The focus on ideol- 
ogy is logically related to a concern with 
issues; logo design, ideology, and political 
issues are integral to the basic concept of 
the Italian political poster. 

It is not uncommon to see posters that 
support the ideas of the sponsoring party 
by attacking the opposition. The Christian 
Democrats (DC), the most powerful party 
in Italy, has frequently been the object of 
ridicule. In an Italian Communist Party 
(PCI) poster that resembles a page from a 
comic book, two silhouetted figures walk 
along discussing the state of affairs before 
the forthcoming election. Their conversa- 
tion goes something like this: 


Yes, we Christian Democrats have 
been in office and yes, half of Italy is 
in ruins, but our motto is ‘‘never 
leave things half done!’ 


The Radical Party (PR) created a series of 
posters that featured a red sunburst over a 
yellow ground.* The poster in the series 
that focuses on the Christian Democrats is 
less complicated and more direct than the 
PCI poster; it simply poses a rhetorical 
question to the voter: 


Christian Democrats? 
NO THANKS! 


Many other posters of this type exist; 
often humerous. they rely on comic-book 
and Pop Art styles that reflect the work of 
Roy Lichtenstein and Andy Warhol.* They 
tend to focus on party positions rather than 
on individual candidates. The general atti- 
tude seems to be that the most effective 
posters are those that clarify party platforms 
or deal with current events or such pressing 
issues as the relationship of Italy to the rest 
of Europe in terms of the Common Market 
and the European Parliament. The Italian 
Liberal Party (PLI) presented its position 
on that issue in a poster in which the Italian 
‘“boot’’ was shown being laced to the rest 
of the continent. 

Other issues, such as women’s rights, 
have become important in recent years. In 
a poster using the technique of silkscreen 
repetition popularized by Warhol, the face 
of a young woman is repeated in several 
arbitrary colors across the top of a caption 
that reads: ‘‘Women Vote for the Christian 
Democrats.” In another poster about 
women (Fig. 3), the Italian Socialist Party 
(PSI) responds to the annual Woman’s Day 
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celebration by asking, ‘‘And what about 
the rest of the year?’’ This poster has a 
simple white ground, the red Socialist car- 
nation at the bottom, and four marching 
women proletariat on a central horizon line. 
Like the image in the Christian Democrat 
poster, the image of one woman is repeated, 
silkscreened in an arbitrary color style, but 
here its symbolic message is intended to 
emphasize the historical forces of change 
in Italy; the pose is taken from Giuseppe 
Pellizza’s 1901 painting of striking Italian 
workers entitled The Fourth Estate.® In 
this same vein, though subtler, is a poster 
created by the youth wing (FGCI) of the 
Italian Communist Party: designed to ap- 
pear as if it had been torn into nine pieces 
and reassembled, the text reminds the 


reader of the importance of reforming the 
‘Collective Conscience’’ in order to pro- 
vide equality for all. 

The rise of the Feminist movement in 
Italy, as elsewhere, shows a change of 
values and mores resulting from a new 
technological society and the power of 
shifting demographics. Feminism is part 
of a core of issues that concern a younger 
population, issues such as abortion and 
sexual freedom. The Radical Party (PR), 
in a poster advocating sexual freedom, 
places its party logo—a red rose—in a 
cage as if to empathize with those who feel 
sexually oppressed; the text reads: ** Your 
Sex Life Is Yours Alone, Free It!” In 
another Radical Party poster (Fig. 4), sup- 
porting a pro-abortion referendum, the rose 
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Fig. 4 ‘‘For the referendum to legalize abortion,” poster by the 


Radical Party (PR), 1980. 
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Fig. 5 **With Spring, let’s make Peace explode!’’, poster by the 
FGCI, 1980. 





is held gently in a pair of handcuffed female 
hands. The psychedelic coloring and Ben- 
day dots give the work a Pop Art stylishness 
and a youthful avant-gardism that accord 
with its message. 

The increasing power of younger voters 
has attracted the attention of other political 
parties as well. A New Unified Left Party 
poster shows bearded youths protesting in 
the streets; a poster of the youth wing 
(FGCI) of the Italian Communist Party 
shows a young man in blue jeans (itself a 
form of protest) painting a red star and the 
letters ““FGCI*’ on a wall. The image of 
disenfranchised youth resorting to the sur- 
reptitious activity of graffiti writing as a 
form of protest against the older establish- 
ment is a subtle but powerfully effective 
device. These posters successfully use 
youth-oriented issues to suggest their par- 
ty’s willingness to support change, thus 
creating an image of the party as innova- 
tive, vibrant, sympathetic, and progres- 
sive. Yet the respect for tradition remains 
so strong that both the New Unified Left 
Party poster and the logo of the Democratic 
Proletariat Party show clenched fists of the 
right hand, not the left as one would expect. 
The Italian word for “‘left,’’ as in ‘‘left 
hand,’’ is sinistra, a word that also means 
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Sinister, Ominous, and lurid. However 
radical a leftist party, respect apparently 
must be shown for the biblical religious 
tradition that holds that the bad thief was 
crucified on Christ’s left and that the saved 
in heaven are seated on Christ’s right.” 
This respect for tradition indicates that 
political parties are reluctant to alienate the 
more conservative voters. Thus, while the 
major parties create youth wings like the 
FGCI specifically to address youth issues, 
they also seek a balance in the issues they 
present in their regular posters. The Italian 
Communist Party (PCI), which has histor- 
ically stood against the old guard in favor 
of the new, denounces the use of drugs by 
youth in a poster in which a white dove, 
seen against a red ground, is bound by a 
cord emanating from a syringe; the caption 
announces that “*Drugs are not freedom.’ 
Other parties address issues like the envi- 
ronment, nuclear energy, and the arms race 
in order to garner support for policy changes 
and to emphasize the responsibility of the 
party platform. The PCI goes on record to 
‘‘Defend the Environment” in a poster 
showing a hand pointing skyward as the 
sun rises between its thumb and index 
finger:® the palm has a landscape superim- 
posed on it to suggest that the fate of nature 


lies in the hand of man. The Radical Party 
expresses its concern about the environ- 
ment simply by relying on its format of a 
sunburst and rhetorical question: 


Nuclear Energy? 
NO THANKS! 


Issues of environment and nuclear energy 
merge with issues of defense, armaments, 
and terrorism; collectively, they are issues 
of great sensitivity to the political parties. 
Juxtapositions of people and missiles or 
children and tanks are expected and figure 
frequently in such political posters. But, 
Surprisingly, a poster by the youth wing 
(FGCI) of the Italian Communist Party 
(Fig. 5) uses American cartoon characters. 
Charlie Brown and his friends emphatically 
protest war and missiles and call for disar- 
mament; Snoopy says, “‘make love and 
not war,” while the caption, done in child- 
ish lettering, reads: 


With springtime 
Let’s make Peace explode! 


The lettering style, the use of comic-book 
characters, and the idea of ‘‘exploding 
peace’’ are carefully orchestrated to give 
the message a feeling of sincerity and 
innocence.? 


A comparisen of Italian political pos- 
ters with those of the United States 


reveals something of the strategy of Amer- 
ican political advertising. These American 
posters, which could more accurately be 
called election posters, follow a simple 
pattern in which the smiling candidate is 
pictured and identified. Image recognition 
is More important than party position or 
platform; this is partly the result of a two- 
party system in which political positions 
are relatively stable. But more important, 
and perhaps more basic, is what appears to 
be the belief that the character of the candi- 
date is betrayed in his or her portrait like- 
ness. This may account not only for lack of 
critical debate during the election cam- 
paigns but also for the insistence on show- 
ing the candidat as a ‘‘nice guy’’ at home 
—smiling with spouse, family, and pet. 

Since the Kennedy-Nixon presidential 
campaign (1960) it has been television, 
not the poster, that has proved the most 
effective medium in creating and dissemi- 
nating such an image. Although the poster 
has tried to keep pace by the addition of 
flashing lights and other electronic devices, 
it remains a minor political medium in the 
United States. 

Why is this not so in Italy? Certainly, 
the gregarious patterns of life and the 
human scale of the urban fabric are factors 
in the continuedeffectiveness of posters in 
Italy. Placed on free public wall space and 
costing little to produce and distribute be- 
cause of their relatively small size,'° pos- 
ters enable both large parties and small, 
underfunded ones to carry their messages 
directly to the public with little expense. 

Moreover, posters, unlike radio or tele- 
vision, allow for public feedback into the 
system. That, after all, is at the root of the 
graffiti and pasquinade traditions in Italy. 
When a poster is brought before the public, 
the public assumes that it is open to serious 
scrutiny and comment; thus, a lively dia- 
logue can surround posters. The success of 
the Italian political poster may be due, in 
great part, to its accessibility to public 
response. Thus, public opinions concern- 
ing important issues are not lost in mysteri- 
ous polls. Popular posters remain un- 
touched, while offensive ones are often 
torn down, posted over, or mutilated. 

These destructive actions resemble the 
graffiti campaigns current in New York 
City. But, whereas the latter is an act of 
aggression against the establishment in 
general, the Italian version focuses directly 
on specific issues, and it is precisely this 
interest in the issues that makes the poster 
vital to the public and worthy of its respect. 
Because of this respect, mutilation and 
written commentary on posters are not the 
only ways in which people make their views 
known. 

In a Roman side street, a Christian 
Democrats poster marked the place where 
the body of the sain politician Aldo Moro 





Fig. 6 Roman side street with shrine at the 
place where the body of Aldo Moro was 
discovered, 1980. 


was found; a small shrine arose in this 
public area to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of his death and to express disdain for 
the terrorism of his killers, the Red Brigade 
(Fig. 6). Such a site needs no barriers or 
guards to protect it. 

In recent years some of the wealthier 
political parties have resorted to the use of 
television in their campaigns. What effect 
this will have on the poster tradition is 
difficult to say; perhaps it will become an 
anachronism as in the United States. But 
judging from the variety of posters dis- 
played by political parties in the summer 
of 1983, it seems likely that the forces that 
shaped the traditions of graffiti and the 
pasquinade are still alive and well in Italy. 


Notes 

The research for this paper was made possible, 
in part, by the University of Alabama in Birming- 
ham through a grant that I shared with my 
colleague James Alexander. I should like to 
thank my wife, Christina, for photographic as- 
sistance and support. 


| The construction in Figure 1 was placed 
directly in front of Verrochio’s famous 
equestrian monument to Bartolommeo Col- 
leoni (1481—96). 


2 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, quoted in Philip 
B. Meggs, A History of Graphic Design 
(1983); this remark was brought to my atten- 
tion by Professor Meggs in conversation. 


3 The following gives a general indication of 
the major parties and their political positions 
along the right-left spectrum: MSI (Italian 
Socialist Movement, far right), PRI (Italian 
Republican Party, right), PLI (Italian Liberal 
Party, right), DC (Christian Democrats, right 
center), PSI (Italian Socialist Party , left cen- 
ter), PCI (Italian Communist Party, left cen- 
ter), PAUP (Unified Proletariat Party for 
Communism, left), DP (Democratic Prole- 
tariat, left), PR (Radical Party, left). 


4 The use of posters designed in series is com- 
mon in Italy. The PRI (Italian Republican 
Party) created a poster in which a hand holds 
a photograph; by keeping the format, while 


changing the photograph, they not only ad- 
dressed a range of issues but maintained a 
high degree of recognition and association 
for the party. The Radical Party’s ‘‘sunburst 
series’’ seems to have been a format devel- 
oped not only for Italy but also for other 
European countries and may have been part 
of an international antinuclear energy 
campaign. 


5 Comic books are very popular in Italy; they 
are read by adults as well as children. The 
use of such a style simply takes advantage of 
the national inclination towards such imag- 
ery. Also, Pop Art and comic-book styles 
have a strong vernacular, nonelitist quality 
that may have ideological implications as 
well. 


6 Pellizza’s painting (111 X 206”; Museum of 
Modern Art, Milan) depicts a mother holding 
a child at the forefront of a group of striking 
workers. 


7 A notable exception to this practice is the 
Italian Socialist Party (PSI) in a recent elec- 
tion poster in which the red Socialist carna- 
tion is held in a left-hand fist; the headline of 
this poster is ‘‘Italy turns the page: Now the 
Psi.” 


8 The skyward-pointing hand is an ancient 
symbolic gesture dating to the Roman period. 
See, for instance, the orator gesture of the 
Augustus of Prima Porta (Vatican Muse- 
ums), the blessing/protecting gesture of the 
Marcus Aurelius equestrian statue on the 
Campidoglio, and the spiritual/imperial ges- 
ture of the statue of Constantine (courtyard 
of the Palazzo dei Conservatori). 


9 Note that the conversation between Charlie 
Brown and Linus uses the device of the 
rhetorical question posed on Radical Party 
posters; e.g., *“Missiles? No Thanks!’ 


10 Italian political posters may range in size 
from approximately 30 x 40” to 5 x 6’; the 
larger posters are relatively scarce. To get 
the effect of size, many of the same posters 
are placed side by side to create a ‘‘wall,” 
not unlike Warhol’s repeated soup cans. 
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Such actions are not uncommon. A piece of 
paper with the word ‘‘NO”’ printed on it was 
pasted onto a Unified Proletariat Party for 
Communism (PdUP) poster that called for 
electoral support. In Milan, someone pasted 
the word **crook’’ over the face of the candi- 
date Guarnera, a member of the Christian 
Democrats. In Rome, a group of posters 
with a photograph of the Social Democratic 
Party (PSDI) candidate Martini had the eyes 
scratched out as if to suggest the candidate 
was blind to the issues. 


Howard Risatti is Assistant Professor of 
Twentieth-Century Art and Criticism, 
Department of Art History, Virginia 
Commonwealth University. 
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The Polish Poster 


By Danuta A. Boczar 





he rapid rise to international success 

of the Polish poster, followmg that 
country’s severe losses in World War I 
and the subsequent imposition of a com- 
munist government, is one of the surprising 
developments in postwar interaational 
graphics. Widely admired for its brash wit 
and strength of gesture, the Polish poster 
remains to many observers in the West 
something of an enviable paradox: it 
reveals highly individualistic and often 
painterly approaches towards a traditionally 
graphic medium; it maintains it com- 
municative role; and its aesthetic soirit has 
survived political attempts to contre! artistic 
expression. 

In tracing the development of the Polish 
poster school from its beginnings to the 
now-banned Solidarity posters, several 
related factors that partially accouat for its 
distinct stylistic and cultural evolution 
become clear. Of special note is the fact 
that the Polish poster emerges from a 
society with strong sociopolitical disrup- 
tions, with a cultural dependence on na- 
tional traditions, and with a slower-paced 
economic and commercial growth than 
much of the West. The customary affinity 
between the applied graphic arts end their 
intellectual environment is, therefore, 
repeatedly reinforced and enhanced, re- 
sulting in a poster tradition that bas con- 
sistently remained a vital communicative, 
as well as artistic, vehicle. The centinued 
strength of the Polish poster rests on this 
history of interaction with, and promotion 
of, its society’s cultural and political 
development. 

The beginnings of Polish poster design 
may be traced to the Młoda Polska { Young 
Poland) movement centered in Krakow at 
the turn of the century (1890-1914) Młoda 
Polska was a heterogeneous collection of 
writers and visual artists, represent ng both 
the fine and applied arts, all quite ective in 
the city’s satirical and irreverent cabaret 
life. As a movement, it sought to revitalize 
Polish arts and letters with a modernist 
approach, within, however, a ational 
framework of reference. Such expressions 
of national sentiment were not at all unusual 
in nineteenth-century Europe. Polish artists 
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accepted an additional obligation, that of 
preserving the national culture. While 
Western Europe (with which Polish culture 
was and has always been closely aligned) 
was experiencing the rapid expansion of 
the middle class, new political ideologies, 
and the accompanying social and urban 
unrest, Poland was a nation partitioned 
among Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Not 
allowed to develop politically or economi- 
cally, Poland remained years behind the 
more industrialized and urbanized centers 
of Western Europe. Culturally, Poland 
withdrew into the fantasy and solace offered 
by Romanticism. ! A strong visual and lit- 
erary language of metaphors and symbols 
was developed, based on Polish folklore, 
history, and the pervasive presence of the 
Catholic Church. A sense of national con- 
sciousness and identity during the many 
years of partition was maintained only 
through the deliberately intense preserva- 
tion of these traditions and of the language 
itself. This was more easily accomplished 
in southern Poland, with Kraków as its 
major city, where cultural restrictions were 
less severe under the Austrians than in the 
other occupied sectors of Poland. Russian- 
occupied Warsaw, although more eco- 
nomically developed than the south, did 
not enjoy the same intensity of artistic life 
as did Kraków. In Warsaw and the east, 
Russification efforts had been strengthened 
after the unsuccessful 1863 insurrection: 
poster artists had to use the Russian Cyrillic 
as well as the Polish vernacular in their 
textual references. The Polish language 
was banned from the schools and institu- 
tions of the Prussian western sector for 
much of the nineteenth century. Polish 
artists from all sectors exhibiting abroad? 
were often entered under the nationality of 
their partitioning power. In such an envi- 
ronment, the poster, printed in the Polish 
language, supported national identity, 
documented Polish cultural aspirations, 
and was witness to the artistic vitality of 
the community. 

The vitality of Krakow’s burgeoning 
artistic life was contained largely within 
the Młoda Polska movement. Stylistically 
related to Europe’s Art Nouveau, Młoda 


Polska’s artists similarly explored the 
aesthetics of ornamental line based on 
organic motifs and espoused the idea of a 
union of the fine and applied arts. Major 
painters designed books and periodicals, 
and executed posters for the various artistic 
and cultural institutions. Much of this ap- 
plied art work was located within the pages 
of the lively literary periodical Zycie 
(Life),? the major organ of Młoda Polska. 
Zycie advocated modernism in typography, 
illustration, and page layout (serving a 
function similar to that of Jugendstil’s Pan 
and Sezession’s Ver Sacrum). One of its 
leading editors was Stanistaw Wyspianski 
(from 1897 to 1900), a respected painter, 
stained-glass window designer, and author 
of visionary, allegorical dramas with na- 
tional themes.* Wyspianski’s only poster. 
for a performance of Maeterlinck’s Interi- 
ors (1898), has two similar images of a 
young girl pressing her face and hands 
against a square window pane. A free-form 
penmanship, compressed into the space 
between the panes, repeats the forceful 
rhythm of the broken line in the drawing. 
A more stylized manner is evident in Teodor 
Axentowicz's 1898 poster for the first 
exhibition of the Krakow-based society 
Sztuka (Art) (Fig. 1).° This full-faced 
drawing of a handsome young woman, 
executed in warm sepia tones with her face 
close to the frontal plane, exhibits a linear- 
ity that, like Wyspianski’s, is less sinuous 
or decorative, and more overtly expres- 
sionistic, than that usually associated with 
Art Nouveau variations in Europe. 

Other art associations were formed in 
Krakow during these years, some of which 
picked up the theme of national sentiment 
more directly. Towarzystwo Polska Sztuka 
Stosowana (Polish Applied Arts Society), 
or TPSS, organized in June 1901, attracted 
some members of Sztuka, including 
Wyspiański, the painter Josef Mehoffer. 
and the theater designer Karol Frycz, as 
well as ethnographers and historians. They 
shared an interest in the folk art of Poland. 
applying folk elements to their projects for 
architectural façades, furniture, tapestries, 
and graphic arts. Posters for TPSS, de- 
signed by members Jan Bukowski and Josef 





Fig. I Teodor Axentowicz (1859—1938), ‘‘Sztuka,’’ 1898, 94.9 x 65 cm, poster for 


Krakow art society Sztuka. 





Czajkowski, introduced a stylized orna- 
mentation basedon the popular and colorful 
folk art of the Carpathian mountains of 
southern Połand 6 This fondness, and per- 
haps emotional need, for the vernacular 
and the loca! element is one of the factors 
that distinguish Młoda Polska from other 
Art Nouveau mevements in Europe. 

After Worlc War I, with Warsaw rein- 


stated as the capital of independent Poland 


and art activity centered there, numerous 
societies and publications reflected an in- 
terest in the various artistic styles circulat- 
ing throughout Europe.” The movement 
known as Formism combined both Ex- 
pressionist and Cubist influences, seen in 
posters designed well into the 1920s and 
1930s by Tytus Czyzweski, Zbigniew 


Pronaszko, and Stanisław I. Witkiewicz. 
Constructivism proved to be a strong influ- 
ence during these same years, represented 
in such periodicals as Blok and Praesens.’ 
The logic and machine-style clarity of the 
Polish Constructivists appealed to the crit- 
ical public, eager to cast off parochial na- 
tional themes. The Polish Constructivist 
movement did not, as a group, conform to 
any particular political ideology, and its 
ideas were easily integrated within other 
stylistic currents. Painters associated with 
the Rytm (Rhythm) group in the twenties, 
for example, favored the geometrization 
of form within their own rather traditional 
program.? 

Such preference for geometric clarity 
was also part of the program of the Archi- 
tecture Department at Warsaw’s Polytech- 
nical Institute, the training ground for many 
of Poland’s poster artists in the period be- 
tween the two World Wars. These artists 
had less affiliation with and less devotion 
to the painterly traditions. Understanding 
the poster as an advertising tool, they 
recognized the need for rapid communica- 
tion of information to the passers-by on the 
street and found it within a geometric and 
architectonic poster structure. The leading 
figure in this group of ‘‘architectural’’ de- 
signers was Tadeusz Gronowski, member 
of Rytm and student of the great French 
designer, Cassandre. A most prolific artist, 
Gronowski followed Cassandre’s advice 
that the poster artist must not assert his 
personality, since the poster is only a means 
to an end, acommunication between seller 
and public.'!® Such direct communication 
was achieved by Gronowski in his very 
effective 1925 design for a soap company, 
‘*Radion does the cleaning for you”’ (Fig. 
2). The image of a black cat emerging 
white from a tub of soap, the movement 
recalling a film sequence, is placed against 
a glowing blue background. The three 
simple words, in clear block letters, quick- 
ly became a popular urban slogan.!! 
Gronowski’s figurative, cursive style does 
not so much imitate Cassandre—who had 
more in common with the geometric preci- 
sions of Le Corbusier and Constructivism 
—as it emulates his logic and wit and re- 
jects any painterly references. 

In 1933, on the initiative of Edmund 
Barttomiejczyk, a prominent book illus- 
trator and engraver, Gronowski and ten 
other artists organized a professional soci- 
ety called Koto Artystów Grafików- 
Reklamowych (Circle of Graphic Adver- 
tising Artists), or KAGR. By 1935-36, 
KAGR had a membership (by invitation 
only) of about fifty artists and frequently 
displayed its members’ work in exhibitions 
and competitions throughout Poland, main- 
taining high artistic standards within its 
ranks. Some of KAGR’s members also 
grouped themselves around two periodi- 
cals, the monthly Reklama (Advertisement) 
and the weekly Arkady (Arcades), and were 
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Fig. 2 Tadeusz Gronowski (b. 1894), ‘‘Radion does the cleaning for you,” 1926, 
105 x 74.7 cm, poster for Schicht Chemical Company. 





successful at the 1937 International Exhi- 
bition of Art and Technique in Paris. Many 
of these artists had been engaged in the 
fine arts and, spurred on by the difficult 
economic situation of the thirties, now 
adapted their various individual styles to 
meet the sophisticated and technical de- 
mands of poster graphics. Commercial 
anonymity was not necessarily the out- 
come; in the development of purely com- 
mercial poster art in Poland in the thirties 
there appeared an easy accommodation of 
a variety of styles. Some of Gronowski’s 
colleagues at the Architecture Department, 
for example, favored an intellectual poster 
style based on visual metaphors and intri- 
cate word plays.'? Yet other artists pre- 
ferred the painterly and experimental ap- 
proaches characteristic of the Warsaw 
Academy of Fine Arts. The Academy had 
finally established in 1935 a faculty of 
applied arts, chaired by the illustrator Bar- 
ttomiejczyk. Although his own style was 
rather conservative, he encouraged his 
students to pursue and explore all current 
trends in art, from photography to Sur- 
realism. The Academy designers seon dis- 
tinguished themselves from the architec- 
tural school designers by their more paint- 
erly style, their more realistic forms, and 
their subtle wit. 

After 1936 the strengths of each approach 
developed within an increasingly confident 
artistic and economic atmosphere. Artists 
independent of both centers also prospered. 
Among the more memorable were 
Mieczyslaw Berman, known for his work 
in photomontage; and the team of Jan Levitt 
and Jerzy Him, praised by the French critic 
André Lejard for a finely tuned humor, so 
characteristic, he noted, of Polish poster 
graphics. !? Another independent and large- 
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ly self-taught artist was Tadeusz Trepkow- 
ski, who promoted a deceptively simple 
poster aesthetic derived from Cassandre 
and Purism. He favored the literal object, 
without any historic or stylistic allusions, 
an approach well suited to public service 
posters. A 1937 industrial poster, calling 
for more care on the job ‘‘because an in- 
jured hand cannot work,’ shows three fists 
holding hammers placed rhythmically 
across the vertical format, and, at right, a 
fourth fist bandaged and empty. The color 
is strong and modulated, not flat; the out- 
lines are clear and firm, and the message is 
quickly understood. 


T owards the end of the 1930s it was 
not only the industrial poster that 
made use of this terse, direct style. In 1938 
and 1939, posters with an almost frantic 
appeal to secure Poland’s borders increas- 
ingly appeared, this at a time of growing 
concern over Nazi Germany’s intentions. 
The concern was justified. During the six 
years of brutal Nazi (and until 1942, Soviet) 
occupation in World War II, Poland was 
devastated, with communication, trans- 
port, and industrial capacities virtually de- 
stroyed, and a population loss estimated at 
twenty percent of its prewar numbers. 
Warsaw, with its Baroque and Neoclassical 
center, was inruins. All legitimate cultural 
activity had been banned during the war, 
intellectuals interned and executed, schools 
and universities closed. In the latter half of 
the forties, even while the nation endured a 
continuation of the struggle between na- 
tional forces and the newly imposed com- 
munist order, cultural life was gradually 
restored. The poster proved to be an ideal 
visual and propaganda tool, easily repro- 
duced on transportable lithographic presses. 


Trepkowski now emerged as a major 
force in graphic arts, with a highly abbre- 
viated poster aesthetic. Between 1945 and 
his death in 1954 at the age of forty, 
Trepkowski produced some of Poland’s 
most memorable postwar posters. His 
small, hand-printed ‘*Last Stage’’ (Fig. 3) 
commemorated one of Poland’s first films 
of the postwar years (1948), a stirring 
drama of survival and tragedy in the con- 
centration camps. A quiet, eloquent note is 
observed in the bent red carnation, the 
traditional flower of remembrance in 
Poland, as it casts a shadow on the striped 
prison garb. The infamous nature of the 
camps is again recalled in the identification 
patch and number. Only the names of the 
film and the production unit are given; 
narrative was hardly required in a country 
where simple objects historically acquire 
symbolic meanings. 

Such a quintessential Trepkowski poster 
illustrates his basic premise in poster de- 
sign: it is the challenge of the artist to draw 
upon the viewer’s vast and hidden store of 
associational capacities, encouraging the 
viewer to participate actively in the recep- 
tion of the message. Trepkowski recog- 
nized, of course, that the street display of 
the poster does not offer a locale for pause 
and reflection. The impact must be imme- 
diate but long-lasting in order to be effec- 
tive. The image and wording are accord- 
ingly condensed and unambiguous, ren- 
dered in a straightforward contour with 
strong and pure colors. This formula was 
used again by Trepkowski with even greater 
severity in two designs from 1952, one the 
popular and often-reprinted antiwar poster 
““NIE!,"° the other simply called 
‘*Warszawa.’’'* Both designs employ a 
pared-down imagery against a brilliant tlue 
background, with single words as text: a 
skyline’s rubble within the silhouette of a 
falling bomb, and the orange block letters 
of ‘‘Warszawa’’ lifted by crane onto a 
construction site, a reference to the pains- 
taking rebuilding of Warsaw in the early 
fifties. In ‘“*NIE!’’ and ‘*Warszawa’’ 
Trepkowski makes use of motifs (national 
symbols, antiwar themes) often contained 
within the rhetoric of the prevailing Social- 
ist Realist doctrine, but he avoids its literal 
narrative and obvious ideological implica- 
tions, thereby giving his posters a more 
universal appeal. 

Socialist Realism as an aesthetic philos- 
ophy, introduced into Polish arts by the 
pro-Soviet communist regime, did not have 
a particularly long life in Poland. By 1950, 
with the regime firmly entrenched, a num- 
ber of official literary, art, and film con- 
gresses declared Socialist Realism to be 
the only means of illustrating the *‘profound 
ideological and educational aims” of the 
new government. !$ The fine arts especially 
suffered; artists who had once expressed 
themselves in more subjective and abstract 
terms were now confined to a prosaic 


Fig. 3 Tadeusz Trepkowski (1914-54), 1948, 99.2 x 70 cm, poster for the 


film The Last Stage. 


realism and bland aesthetic uniformity. 
Generally speaking, the political and 
social-service poster likewise paid homage 
to this doctrine: strong, chin-up proletariat 
heroes populated fences and kiosks in the 
cities, waving red banners and announcing 
forward-moving five-year economic plans. 
Włodzimierz Zakrzewski’s 1955 **Partia’’ 
(Fig. 4) features one such bold, youthful 
figure at the helm of the future as perceived 
by the Communist Party. It is a considera- 
bly more effective aesthetic statement than 
many of its counterparts, illustrating how 
the poster medium was able to accommo- 
date some measure of modern stylistic ideas 
more creatively than could the fine arts. 
This was not only because the logistics of 
poster production necessitated an abbrevi- 
ated visual form with flat color planes, 
more in keeping with modernist ideas, but 
also because the authorities saw the poster 
as basically a propaganda tool, less indi- 
vidualistic than the fine arts, and, hence, 
less potentially threatening to the social 
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Fig. 4 Wlodzimierz Zakrzewski (b. 1916), ‘‘Partia,’ 


1955, political poster for the Polish Communist Party. 


order. 

By 1955 Socialist Realism was definitely 
on the wane and was treated as little more 
than a simplistic propaganda tool. Its de- 
mise was spurred on by some notable politi- 
cal and artistic events. As early as 1948, in 
an unofficial exhibit in Krakow, alterna- 
tives to doctrinaire art were routinely but 
quietly explored, climaxing in the large 
and popular Young Artists Exhibition at 
the Warsaw Arsenal in 1955.'° The trauma 
of the war years, which had been visually 
suppressed by the eternal optimism of 
Socialist Realism, found a more viable and 
honest imagery in the forceful abstractions 
of modified Surrealist and Expressionist 
styles. The political thaw that (briefly) fol- 
lowed the events of October 1956 also 
relaxed some of the cultural restrictions 
and stagnation of the Stalinist years.'7 In 
addition, expanded institutional support 
provided a firm base for the international 
propagation of the Polish poster. Projekt, 
a magazine of visual art and design, was 


founded in 1956 and soon offered an en- 
larged forum for the discussion of art and 
design history, and for the presentation of 
new ideas and faces.'® State publishing 
houses such as Wydawnictwo Artystyczno- 
Graficzne (Graphic Arts Publishers), or 
WAG, secured patronage in the area of 
political, social, and industrial posters,'? 
whereas other, smaller poster-publishing 
houses were located specifically within 
industry, film production units, and a vari- 
ety of cultural institutions (museums, opera 
companies, theaters, and the like). 


[: was at the Warsaw Academy of Fine 
Arts that the poster made exceptional 
advances during these years and where the 
identifying label ‘‘Polish poster school”’ 
was first applied. Continuing in the tradi- 
tion established in the 1930s, the Warsaw 
Academy was recognized as the major in- 
tegrative center of all the visual arts, con- 
tributing immeasurably to the final defini- 
tion of the Polish poster. The Graphic Arts 
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Fig. 5 Henryk Tomaszewski (b. 114), ‘‘Exhibition of the Sculptures of Henry Moore,” 


1959, 26% X 384", exhibition pester. 





Department at the Academy, by dividing 
its areas of instruction into four separate, 
but cooperative, units—fine arts, visual 
communications, applied arts, and poster 
art—supported the poster as an independent 
and equal artistic vehicle. Given such in- 
terdisciplinary traditions, narrow profes- 
sionalism was instinctively rejected in 
favor of a broader, more individual ap- 
proach. Given also the nature of con- 
sumerism in a centrally planned economy, 
it was inevitable that the Polish poster 
would become more of a visual than an 
advertising vehicle. At most the Polish 
poster “‘advertises’’ public service and 
ideological messages; it is evaluat2d not in 
terms of sales but in terms of desizn. This 
is especially well reflected in the promi- 
nence and quality of the ‘‘event’ poster, 
the genre that first thrust the Polish poster 
onto the international scene. 

In the early years after the war, the 
artistic possibilities provided by tie event 
poster (film, theater, concert) were briefly 
explored with great animation by Eryk 
Lipinski and Henryk Tomaszewski, both 
of the same generation as Trepkowski. 
Examples of their work from 1947 and 
1948, usually film posters, reveal more 
spontaneous gestures than does Trepkow- 
ski's sober and studied style. The image is 
drawn in a loose, casual line, and the text 
flows freely across the plane in a variety of 
scripts. Such distinct, whimsical man- 
nerisms are testimony to Tomaszewski’s 
and Lipinski’s long association, as illus- 
trators and caricaturists, with the popular 
satirical magazine Szpilki (Pins).*° These 
exuberant images were temporerily put 
aside until the events of the md fifties 
permitted them to resurface, not only in 
their work but in the designs of younger 
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artists as well. Considering the editorial 
and censorship obligations of WAG (which 
monitored most printings), designers of 
film posters in particular were given a 
good deal of flexibility. Picking up on 
Tomaszewski’s and Lipinski’s work of the 
late forties, the film poster artist of the late 
fifties focused not on a literal transcription 
of the plot, not on a captioned photographic 
still from the movie, but rather on the 
artist’s interpretation of the climate and 
mood of the film. It may be argued that 
such subjectivity renders the information- 
carrying function of the poster ineffective. 
Indeed, the poster was not expected to 
provide detailed information, which was 
too local and topical to be included: dates. 
times, and locations were posted elsewhere 
The information transmitted is therefore 
essentially visual, not literal. Trepkowski’s 
poster aesthetic—the active participation 
of the viewer—is faithfully applied. 

The visual, conceptual approach spread 
rapidly to other event posters, and gradually 
to certain public- and social-service themes. 
Tomaszewski’s 1959 poster for a Henry 
Moore exhibition (Fig. 5) focuses on the 
essence of Moore’s work, which animates 
even the letters of his name. The letter is 
treated as artistic material, not merely as 
explanatory text; it carries the image. The 
middle ‘‘o’’ appears as a negative space in 
an irregular rectangle, a positive Moore- 
esque shape balanced above. The comfort- 
able spacing of white letters within the 
purple horizontal (a rare format in posters) 
evokes the expansive quality of Moore’s 
sculptures. This work contains elements of 
Tomaszewski’s mature style: a restraint of 
the casual, cartoonlike line of the forties, 
which is rendered here with a greater inner 
tension; a use of rich color fields while the 


variety of color in one design is explicitly 
limited: a spontaneity and naiveté charac- 
teristic of children’s art, often carried in 
the concise motif. There is finally an im- 
pression of understatement, a mood of calm 
and breadth, with the image never crowd- 
ing the border of the poster. Tomaszewski 
designs with a singular, human measure in 
mind—not a mass, nameless audience—a 
legacy of his background in satirical 
drawing. 

The work of Tomaszewski's colleague 
at the Academy, Jozef Mroszczak, does 
not have quite the same immediately iden- 
tifiable quality as the former’s: one often 
searches for the artist’s signature—an in- 
dication of his broad range of styles. 
Mroszczak fits his motif and overall ap- 
proach to the character of the event, without 
forfeiting his own engaging vitality and 
humor. A 1958 work for the opera Aida 
reveals a serene and sophisticated styliza- 
tion of two imposing profiles, a balance of 
color temperatures, and individualistic let- 
tering. In 1961 Mroszczak executed a 
dynamic design for Boris Godunov, using 
modified Cyrillic script and swirling onion- 
shaped domes to refer to the Russian char- 
acter of this opera, all placed within a 
blazing color field of crimson red and violet. 

With the work of Tomaszewski, 
Mroszezak, and others, the Polish poster 
was introduced to Western periodicals and 
exhibition spaces.*! At home, in a country 
where billboards and glossy magazine 
advertisements are not to be found (to this 
day), and where the pedestrian is still a fact 
of urban life, the poster appeared daily on 
kiosks, designated walls and fences around 
construction sites—a programmed sub- 
stitute, if you will, for the graffiti that 
decorate American cities. Poster collectors 
joined clubs; poster competitions at the 
local and national levels were intense and 
very public, open to professional and stu- 
dent designers alike.*? Recognizing this 
popularity, the authorities allowed larger 
printings of posters and quickly introduced 
Polish posters into the Western market. By 
1966, the date of the First International 
Poster Biennale in Warsaw, the Polish 
poster was undoubtedly at the height of its 
popularity.?? 

The Biennale and other key exhibitions 
in Warsaw allowed a large and critical 
international audience to view firsthand 
numerous examples of the ‘Polish poster 
school,’’ a term that arose in the fifties. In 
their attempts to comprehend the nature of 
this school, critics focused on obvious 
visual characteristics; the painterly gesture, 
the linear quality, and the use of vibrant 
color, derived from folk art. Also noted 
were a sense of humor and fantasy, and, 
definitely, a lack of a strong commercial 
orientation, which many critics saw as the 
source of the personality of the Polish pos- 
ter. But in all of this, no sense of a uniform 
style came through, and the realization 





followed that, despite certain common 
characteristics, the Polish poster school is 
not linked to any particular style. Indeed, 
it is marked by a strong sense of individual 
personality. Tomaszewski, often called the 
‘*father’’ of the Polish poster school, went 
even further by denying the existence of 
such a school, insisting that the boundaries 
of national culture had collapsed some time 
ago and that now a supranational language 
exists, in all art. The major contribution of 
the Polish poster to contemporary graphic 
art may be its “‘suggestion”’ to create a 
new understanding between artist and pub- 
lic (the “‘seller’’ of Cassandre is not even 
considered) by means of a far-reaching 
conceptual abbreviation based on associa- 
tion or metaphors. *‘We simply altered the 
picture from one to be looked at to one to 
be read.’’*4 


n the work of the many younger artists 

(born in the 1920s and 1930s) whose 
work continues this myth of a Polish poster 
school, both overtly expressionistic and 
more restrained intellectual stylistic ap- 
proaches may be discerned. Mention, how- 
ever brief, should be made of: Jerzy Flisak, 
with an energetic, painterly collagelike 
manner effectively used in film and event 
posters; Hubert Hilscher, the master crafts- 
man, art director of Projekt, known for 
lively circus posters and refined exhibition 
designs; Julian Patka, rational, economical 
in color and emotion, active in all areas of 
applied graphic design; Leszek Hotdano- 
wicz, obviously a believer in the maxim 
‘‘less is more,’ with precise color, typog- 
raphy, and design; and Maria Ihnatowicz, 
whose film posters reveal a strong lyrical 
and expressionistic content. Certain artists 
in particular stand out for their synthesis of 
motif and content and for their stylistic and 
theoretical contributions to poster design. 

Not only event posters but also public- 
service topics (tourist, sports events, antilit- 
ter themes) were handled either with an 
engaging humor or, if necessary—as in 
posters advocating temperance and careful 
driving—with a more provocative impact. 
Such themes do not allow a great deal of 
variety, a condition also prevailing in the 
genre of political-commemorative posters. 
Maciej Urbaniec initially established his 
reputation with posters of a political and 
social-service orientation, executed in an 
ordered, unambiguous manner, with a few 
painterly gestures to offset the poster's un- 
equivocal statement. Urbaniec’s **First of 
May”’ designs are typical of most, with 
letters exaggerated in size and color placed 
against an idyllic Polish landscape. A 
limited and narrow repertoire of visual 
symbols is at the artist’s disposal: dates of 
national holidays, Polish and Soviet flags, 
references to the Warsaw Pact alliance, 
portraits of Lenin, and even doves of peace. 
Tomaszewski, who has produced his fair 
share of such posters, observes that these 
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Fig. 6 Maciej Urbaniec (b. 1925), “CYRK” (“Mona Lisa’’), 1970, 26% x 38%", 


circus poster. 


motifs do not so much support a cause as 
attempt to illustrate a concept. He notes 
that in the West, political posters with 
strong protest imagery tend to be directed 
against a particular figure, policy, or sys- 
tem. In communist Poland the political 
poster is commissioned by the government, 
and—unless it is directed against the inef- 
ficiencies of the West, in which case the 
message may be caustic, but the image 
suffers owing to excessive exposure—is 
necessarily limited to statements that com- 
pliment the existing ideological structure. 
One shouts louder, Tomaszewski main- 
tains, if one shouts against something.?5 
Urbaniec achieved overnight notoriety 


when, in 1970, he invited the ‘‘Mona Lisa 
to join the circus (Fig. 6). Attacked b 
critics for being iconoclastic and too inte 
lectual for a circus theme, Urbaniec’s po: 
ter was, indeed, one of the first to intelle« 
tualize the circus atmosphere, observing 
from a historical reference point rather tha 
featuring the typical happy clown an 
colorful animal. He had himself produce 
many of the latter type, visually appealin 
but without the wit and surprising punch « 
‘*Mona Lisa.” Although this poster marl 
a major conceptual change for Urbaniec- 
who would now include film and theati 
posters in his repertoire—stylistically 

retains his sense of precision and contou 
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He avoids the forceful, broken line of many 
of his contemporaries, but his coloris warm 
and inviting: a crimson red curtain against 
a pink-violet background. 
, The extraordinarily prolific Waldemar 
Swierzy (with more than 1,000 designs to 
his credit) has also brought innovation to 
the circus motif, willingly using fewer 
colors and at times blurring the roles of 
human and animal. These points are evident 
in a 1974 design featuring a large bear 
posing in a sophisticated black-and-white 
tuxedo against a simple brown background. 
The sobriety of the animal and his serious- 
ness of expression are in distinct contrast 
to the usual vibrant, action-filled figures in 
circus posters. Swierzy’s style ranges from 
a painterly, colorful couple in folk costume 
for the state folk ballet Mazowsze (1964) to 
a precise, black-and-white design for an 
exhibition of drawings by Frank Lloyd 
Wright (1962). Such diversity in his early 
work reflects the teaching of his good friend 
and mentor Jozef Mroszczak, but by the 
late 1970s Swierzy emerged with a distinct. 
recognizable individualistic quality in some 
designs. In ‘‘Jazz Jamboree ’76”’ (Fig. 7) 
color is limited to a black background, a 
silver horn, and a yellow lemon fitted into 
the melange of pipes. The entire motif is 
rendered with great clarity and tonal model- 
ing—a contrast to the flashy and flat colors 
of other designs—with cursive and 
arabesque linear arrangements. Vivid drops 
of moisture collect on the cold metal. and 
droplets of red liquid burst forth from the 
twisted pipes. (This particular feature of 
something pressing out or exploding from 
inside the motif is extended by Swierzy in 
other works into an explosion onto and out 
of the surface plane of the poster.) Colored 
drops and wiry, spiraling lines are painted 
with three-dimensional highlights, casting 
Shadows as they float across the carefully 
drawn motif, creating a sense of depth and 
surprising energy. This was continued in 
many of Swierzy’s portrait posters, in- 
cluding a black-and-blue poster of the rock 
musician Jimi Hendrix, a portrait of the 
Polish painter Stanistaw Teissyre, and a 
self-portrait used on the cover of Projekt. 
Portraiture brings to the poster a new 
dimension. Beginning in the late 1960s, 
Swierzy increasingly used the motif of a 
large head in numerous film anc theater 
posters, but these heads were abstracted, 
simplified, imagined, or even of specifi- 
cally recognizable actors presented, how- 
ever, as the characters of a story. A series 
of posters on ‘‘Jazz Greats,” printed under 
the auspices of the Polish Jazz Society in 
1974-75, places the emphasis on actual 
portraiture (e.g., Duke Ellington and King 
Oliver), which brings to poster art a degree 
of intimacy not usually associated with 
this medium. Especially provocative is the 
fact that these full or profile portraits of 
well-known personalities do not serve any 
function outside of themselves. The artist 
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Fig. 7 Waldemar Swierzy (b. 1930), *‘Jazz Jamboree,” 1976, 26⁄2 x 3814". poster for 
the Nineteenth International Jazz F estival in Warsaw. 





liberally uses the poster format, which is 
Clearly defined with respect to size and 
technique and which allows text to identify 
or clarify the image, to pursue decidedly 
more personal interests. Since these works 
neither promote nor announce an event. 
there appears to be no concrete message 
beyond the recognition of a particular in- 
dividual. Critics asked, ‘‘Is this enough?’’ 

In the case of Franciszek Starowieyski, 
one can hear the critics, and an often out- 
raged public, claiming, “This is too 
much!’ The controversy over Swierzy’s 
portrait posters is mild in comparison with 
the strong criticism directed against 
Starowieyski’s intentionally obscure and 
macabre images. The béte noire of Polish 
poster artists, he alone promotes an elitist 
quality in his work and carefully maintains 


the façade of the idiosyncratic artist. His 
works are marked by a baroque warmth 
and imaginative drawing style, with a script 
that is almost unreadable. Rather than ab- 
breviating conceptually, like Tomaszew- 
ski, Starowieyski indulges his surreal and, 
at times, grotesquely hermetic visions, 
which defy a broad and collective reception 
of the message. The historical function of 
the poster is but an addendum to the artist’ s 
meanderings—which admittedly are fasci- 
nating and exceptionally well drawn. 

Jan Lenica discussed this problem of 
utilitarian function versus independent in- 
terpretation in poster art at the 1966 Bien- 
nale Symposium.*’ His own work exhibits 
a definite personal mannerism, acquired in 
the painter’s studio, for Lenica has had no 
formal training in graphic art. He incor- 


porated more painterly features in his early 
designs: a freer modeling of form, rich 
textures, and casual lettering. In film and 
theater posters from 1956 to 1961 Lenica 
revealed an interest in figural deformation 
and a coarse, grasping line, antiaesthetic 
in its strength. He aimed to free himself 
from ‘‘purely aesthetic’’ considerations; 
he was deliberately offensive, devoid of 
serenity or subtlety .78 

In the early sixties Lenica’s aggressive 
line was gradually transformed into undu- 
lating and clear contours encasing strong, 
jewel-like colors, creating a stained-glass 
window effect. In the 1965 **Wozzeck’’ 
(Fig. 8), Lenica reduces the human head 
to a rhythmic construction of lines and 
reverberating red tones, suggesting Berg’s 
twelve-tone music. These echoing lines 
call to mind Edward Munch’s Scream; 
Lenica acknowledges an interest in the 
expressionistic variations of Art Nouveau 
at this time.?° Eventually, Lenica’s linearity 
evolved into a more graceful, decorative 
element, as in the design for the 1972 
Olympics. 

Throughout these works Lenica uses the 
figure almost exclusively to carry the ex- 
pressive content, a cultivation of a personal 
mannerism that again, as in Starowieyski’s 
work, appears to deny the basic utilitarian 
purpose of the poster. He and other Polish 
critics attribute this development in Polish 
poster art to the fact that, without a middle- 
man as a commissioning agent, the artist is 
freer to explore personal expression, es- 
pecially in the dynamic cultural event pos- 
ters.2° While he accepts the poster as an 
information vehicle, Lenica believes that 
its intrinsic value is contained not only in 
the literal message but also, and perhaps 
more important, in the aesthetic message. 
The poster is continually revitalized by its 
contacts with the fine arts, literature, and 
cinema. By condensing artistic styles into 
the required communicative graphic terms, 
the poster familiarizes and challenges the 
public with new artistic ideas. In the case 
of the Polish poster, the aesthetic message 
became increasingly incorporated into the 
personal gesture. 

The role of this personal gesture in poster 
art is often discussed but rarely resolved 
and has, for the last twenty years, been 
subjected to various interpretations.7! A 
1963 Graphis article, while recognizing 
the constant efforts of Polish poster artists 
to renew and vary their approaches, ob- 
serves that the poster runs the risk of be- 
coming an end in itself as it decreases its 
basic function, to persuade.3? Gronowski, 
the commercial artist of the thirties, agree- 
ing with this evaluation, disdains the 
painterly, intimate styles of Polish artists 
of the sixties and seventies.?? Polish de- 
signers of these years, however, recognized 
early that it was in the strength of the 
personal gesture that the Polish poster had 
made its mark, its aim being, from the 
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Fig. 8 Jan Lenica (b. 1928), 1965, 95.5 X 67 cm, poster for Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, at 


the Great Theater. 


outset, less to persuade than to inform and 
announce. Accordingly, the work of es- 
tablished figures such as Urbaniec, Lenica, 
and Swierzy underwent many variations in 
technique and conceptual approach, re- 
sponding to the concern expressed by Polish 
critics in the late sixties about an apparent 
academization of design and concept in 
Polish poster art. 


he vital qualities that had so long 

animated Polish poster design were 
restored with the proverbial vengeance with 
the appearance of the ‘‘third generation’’ 
of designers, born during and after World 
War II. Their work is frequently energized 
by an intensity of purpose that is in marked 
contrast to the fascinating but self-con- 


tained designs of the previous generation, 
in which, except for those treating themes 
of a specifically political or social charac- 
ter, there was little in the motif to provoke 
or disturb the viewer’s beliefs and values. 
(Aesthetic provocations were rather ex- 
pected.) The postwar generation is more 
aggressive. Jan Jaromir Aleksiun’s 1973 
“Women’s Lib’’ (Fig. 9), which was not 
commissioned, has an English caption and 
specific contemporary connotations. He 
contains these within a modeled figure 
whose realistic, nongraphic treatment is 
deceptive and full of historic ironies. Real- 
ism permits Aleksiun to camouflage the 
irrational contradictions in his motifs, 
which are attributed by at least one critic to 
the artist's early memories of the war and 





Now Always Everything 


Fig. 9 Jan Jaromir Aleksiun (b. 1940), ‘‘Women’s Lib, Now Always Everything,” 
1973, 83 X 56.5 cm, author’s copy (not printed). 


postwar years when everything was re- 
moved from its normal context.34 
Aleksiun contributed to a 1975 exhibi- 
tion at the Poster Museum that introduced 
four Wrocław artists—Aleksiun, Jerzy 
Czerniawski, Jan Sawka, and Eugeniusz 
Stankiewicz—whose work would provoke 
some interesting sensations and commen- 
tary in Polish poster and art circles and 
whose emergence from Wroctaw marks a 
slowly developing acceptance of art centers 
other than Warsaw and its Academy. The 
four artists are united not in stylistic con- 
cerns but in a common understanding and 
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appreciation of contemporary issues, in a 
striving for more permanent meanings and 
interpretations. The collective, historic 
memory they share as Poles is countered 
by a growing universality of a European 
and world culture, influenced by postwar 
technological advances and the confronta- 
tional attitudes of the international youth 
movement of the sixties. A 1974 ‘‘Self- 
Portrait’’ poster by Sawka (picking up on 
Swierzy’s portraiture ideas), littered with 
highly personal motifs and sexual refer- 
ences, and executed in pulsating colors 
and psychedelic beats, is typical of this 


rejection of the mainstream poster produc- 
tion of many other artists of this generation. 
The four Wrocław artists worked inti- 
mately—one could almost say, passion- 
ately—with small, avant-garde student 
theater and literary groups that were often 
subjected to official harassment and clo- 
sures. Not only posters were produced but 
also offbeat paintings, graphics, theatrical 
designs, and invitations, breaking down 
the barriers between painting and design 
and attracting either severe criticism or 
loyal followings.’ Other works by 
Aleksiun continue this more openly ag- 
gressive approach without recourse to 
typical symbols, as in an environmental 
poster showing motorcycles circling a green 
zone, as if it were a cornered animal. There 
is an anxiety in these works which is based 
not on a distant and passive observation of 
a given situation but on a personal con- 
frontation with accepted moral and social 
values. 

Stankiewicz’s work, which exhibits an 
interesting variety from surrealist paintings 
to erotic cartoon graphics, often presents 
humorous and sarcastic observations of trite 
human behavior. A black-and-white line 
drawing for a 1979 exhibition poster (Fig. 
10) with his and Aleksiun’s ‘‘portraits’’ 
parodies the iconic likenesses of proletar- 
iat and state heroes that were so promi- 
nently displayed in the Stalinist years. (It 
is no coincidence that this poster appeared 
soon after the unprecedented popularity of 
Andrzej Wajda’s film Man of Marble re- 
stored memories of the Stalinist years to a 
younger audience.) Stankiewicz extends 
the idea of the portrait in this poster to 
ridicule the very propaganda ritual that it 
so succinctly captures. The schematically 
drawn features of his own face on both 
portraits strip them of any sense of individ- 
uality: the eyes look out but do not see. 

A 1975 circus poster (Fig. 11) by 
Czerniawski in shades of brown evokes a 
sense of uneasiness uncommon in circus 
posters. It is not the electrifying tension of 
the high-wire act that is stated, but an 
elusive inquietude as the broad, expansive 
figure spreads lithely and voluminously 
across the poster plane, unwilling to con- 
front the viewer. Czerniawski’s poster and 
graphic motifs are oddly lyrical, despite 
visions of sectioned human heads and 
apocalyptic birds. 

The figure is prominently featured in 
Sawka’s work, but his style, in contrast to 
the flowing contours and easy grace of 
Lenica’s later figurative designs, is com- 
bative and intense. His ‘‘Exodus’’ (Fig. 
12) of 1974, executed for STU Theater in 
Krakow, an experimental and controversial 
student group, is one of two posters Sawka 
produced for the play Exodus, a rock musi- 
cal with references to Polish history, the 
contemporary situation, and Romantic lit- 
erature. The Biblical title refers to events 
in the play and music regarding the state of 


man in an unnamed country. One is either 
forced into exile, for which Sawka designed 
a broad horizontal poster with rolling fields 
and the word Exodus filling the sky (here, 
the absence of a figure itself carries mean- 
ing);°° or one stays, consumed by the blaz- 
ing red fire, a charred match of a figure. 
The head is here a different icon from 
Stankiewicz’s; it is symbolic of an engulfed 
generation. 

These works are protest art, and, like 
the student theaters that they often promote, 
use camouflage and commonly understood 
ironies to develop their points. Reading 
these works is much like reading the con- 
trolled Polish press, looking for the key 
words that mean their opposite, reading 
between the lines. In retrospect, they are 
understood as a reflection of those irrita- 
tions of the 1970s which would soon over- 
whelm the political and economic life of 
the nation. Although the tone is acrimoni- 
ous, a direct political statement cannot be 
made. Other intrusions into control of the 
system over the individual are therefore 
made: a previously censored drawing be- 
comes the basis for a a theater poster by 
Sawka, and yet another work with the black 
marks of the censor is printed exactly in 
that format, drawing rave reviews before it 
was quickly withdrawn. The government 
bureaucracy ts handled by Sawka in an 
ingenuous circus poster, with the multiplied 
image of a little man arranged in a vast 
acrobatic pyramid. Czerniawski includes 
old folk sayings in the text of a theater 
poster: *‘He who rings the truth is asking 
for a bump on the head.” Large, three- 
dimensional block letters are used by 
Aleksiun to spell the surname of the Polish 
playwright Slawomir Mrozek, with letters 
falling flat on their backs and in different 
directions, a reference to the long censor- 
ship that Mrozek endured. 

In these examples the message, under- 
stood as a union of word and image, is 
contained more dramatically in the cryptic 
meanings read into the motifs by an aware 
reader. (Had not Tomaszewski said, ‘‘We 
altered the picture from one to be looked at 
to one to be read’’?) The event poster has 
now been altered to the poster as an event. 
This transformation is an extension of the 
discussion of the role of the personal ges- 
ture in poster art, a role that Tomaszewski, 
Hilscher, Swierzy, and others were inves- 
tigating with regard to the purely decorative 
poster—the kind, as Hilscher said, one 
would hang in a child’s room.3” As the 
role of the poster in a technological and 
urban environment changes, its purpose 
may indeed take on such purely decorative 
functions. Lenica, who in 1960 had insisted 
on the street nature of the poster, by 1977 
had discarded the strategy of the streets: 
‘Today I do not know where my poster 
will be displayed. I have to plan the life of 
a poster, so to say, universally.’’38 
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Fig. 10 Eugeniusz Stankiewicz (b. 1943), ‘‘Jan Jaromir Aleksiun and Eugeniusz Get 
Stankiewicz,’’ 1979, 26% x 38%”, exhibition poster, at BWA Gallery in Poznan and 


Bydgoszcz, November 1980. 
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. I1 Jerzy Czerniawski (b. 1947), 
““CYRK’’, 1975, 97.5 x 67.5 cm, circus 
poster. 
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Fig. 12 Jan Sawka (b. 
theater poster for ‘‘Exodus”’ at STU 
Theater in Krakow. 
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T he Polish poster returned to the streets 
in the form of the Solidarność (Soli- 
darity) posters in 1980 and 1981.39 Their 
statements are direct, with dates and place- 
names of early government-worker con- 
frontations, once only whispered, now ren- 
dered with a thunderous peal. Repressing 
this information had only more deeply 
embedded it in the collective memory. 
Letters and words—oral or visual—take 
on a living force of their own in such an 
environment, a force obviously present in 
Jerzy Janiszewski’s striking logo that 
identifies ‘*Solidarnosc’’ (1980).4° This 


logo continues the rich associational lan- 
guage of the Polish poster tradition: its 
red-and-white design repeats the colors of 
the waving flag carried by the letter ‘‘n,”’ 
and its weight and painterly looseness are 
said to refer to a surging crowd. 

In other instances, the Polish flag, flat- 
tened into a white-and-red color field in a 
horizontal format, is displayed emphatical- 
ly without rhetoric, with blood-red marks 
and crowds of workers spilling out onto 
the white field. 

The flag is used again in a multilayered 
design for ‘*Warsaw 44,” with the colors 
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seen in the stylized union of “P” and 
‘*W°`—a reference to the slogan of the 
Home Army, which heroically fought the 
Nazis in the 1944 Warsaw uprising only to 
face neglect and arrest at the hands of the 
incoming pro-Soviet regime. The P-W 
union also recalls the Early Christian sym- 
bol of Christ—the Greek monogram chi- 
rho—and the W is executed as an anchor, 
a symbol both of the shipyards where Soli- 
darnos¢ was born and of Catholicism, 
which is so intense in Poland. In other 
works, the head is a prominent motif— 
caged, netted, pressed in, bound, and 
blinded, as in Rafat Olbinski’s poster for 
Wajda’s award-winning film Man of Iron 
(1981), with the hero breaking cut of the 
concrete industrial nuts and bolts which 
cover his eyes.*! Solidarnosc’s own first- 
anniversary poster is transformed by an 
enterprising government-sponsored graffiti 
artist: superimposed on the photegraph of 
a chubby toddler in a Solidarność T-shirt is 
a map of Poland and two brightly lt 
matches, with the slogan ‘‘Don’t play with 
fire!” 

Before Solidarnosc, the Polish poster 
was not necessarily in danger of becoming 
the elite, purely decorative art form that 
some critics feared it would. The poster 
remained open and accessible to the general 
public even as true aficionados collected 
and intellectualized it. With Solidarność, 
the poster temporarily put aside the acute 
personal language of expression of the 
seventies in favor of a historical language 
of metaphors and symbols that is part of 
the Polish national consciousness. The 
political situation demanded this kind of 
democratic expression. What some critics 
appear to have overlooked, however, is 
that it was precisely the abrasive, inquiring, 
and demanding nature of the poster of the 
1970s that paved the way for the paliticiza- 
tion of the poster in 1980. Some of the 
poster artists of the 1970s were not content 
to remain distant and aloof from the hidden 
political difficulties of the nation; in ex- 
pressing a sense of moral indignation and 
individual consciousness, they deliberately 
rejected the principles of Marxist dialectics 
and historical necessity. The Solidarność 
artists of 1980 and 1981 continued this 
attack in a more open manner, using 
specific symbols and words that earlier 
artists could only imply. Solidarnosc’s 
posters, in their brash wit and color and 
strong sense of personal gesture, also con- 
tinued the mannerisms of the Polish poster 
tradition. 
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Notes 


| An excellent analysis of the ‘‘Romantic atti- 
tude’’ in Polish nineteenth-century arts is 
offered by Tadeusz Dobrowolski in Malarstwo 
Polskie Ostatnich Dwustu Lat, Wroctaw, 
Ossolinski Press, PAN, 1976. Some critics 
and historians, including Dobrowolski, refer 
to Młoda Polska as a neo-Romantic move- 
ment. This Romantic attitude has had a great 
impact on the development of Polish arts, as 
noted in the catalogue to the exhibit Roman- 
tyzm i romantyczność w sztuce polskiej XIX i 
XX wieku, Krakow, National Museum, 1975. 
The Romantic attitude is also seriously treated 
as a factor in understanding Polish history, 
as in Norman Davies’ two-volume history, 
God’s Playground: A History of Poland, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1982. 


2 Dobrowolski in Malartstwo Polskie (cited n. 
1), passim, discusses Polish representation 
in exhibitions in Paris, Munich, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, and Prague (among others) in 
the nineteenth century. Polskie Zycie 
Artystyczne w latach 1890-1914, Aleksander 
Wojciechowski, ed., Wrokław, Ossolinski 
Press, PAN, 1967, provides an excellent 
chronological listing of Polish artists exhi- 
biting abroad. 


3 Życie was first printed on September 24, 
1897. Stanislaw Wyspiański was coeditor 
with Ludwik Szczepanski. In October 1898 
Stanisław Przybyszewski was named literary 
editor, and he used the periodical to publish 
a manifesto of sorts for Mtoda Polska (in his 
own name) and many of his own literary 
works. Życie was unevenly published owing 
to financial problems and harassment from 
the Austrian censors. Soon after it folded in 
1900, its last financier, Zenon Przemycki, 
started a new publication in Warsaw, 
Chimera, which ran from 1901 to 1907. 
Artistically, Chimera had a more typical Art 
Nouveau orientation, reflecting Warsaw 
painters in general. 


4 Wyspianski’s life and art is well documented 
in Helena Blum, Stanistaw Wyspianski, 
Warsaw, Auriga Press, 1969. 


5 Towarzystwo Artystów Polskich Sztuka 
(The Society of Polish Artists **Art’’), more 
commonly called Sztuka, was founded in 
May 1897 in Krakow, and provided an im- 
portant base of activity for its eight founding 
members, Axentowicz among them, and 
later for other artists who displayed a more 
modern sensibility than that promoted by the 
established art schools. In 1898 Sztuka 
organized the first poster exhibition in 
Krakow. This work by Axentowicz was also 
shown in the Vienna Sezession building in 
April 1898. without text. Sztuka members 
were also members of Sezession, according 
to 1905 records. From Wojciechowski, 
Polskie Życie Artystyczne . . . 1890-1915 
(cited n. 2). 

6 The folk art in TPSS is often referred to as 
Styl Zakopianski, named after the Carpathian 
mountain resort town of Zakopane which be- 
came a center of activity for TPSS. 


7 Developments in both the fine and applied 


arts in Poland between the two World Wars 
are explored thoroughly in Dobrowlski, 
Malarstwo Polskie (cited in n. 1), and in 
Aleksander Wojciechowski, Polskie Zycie 
Artystyczne w latach 1915-1939, Wrocław, 
Ossolinski Press, PAN, 1974. Contact with 
artistic developments across Europe was 
widespread; Kandinsky had an exhibition in 
Warsaw as early as 1904. 


8 Wojciechowski, Polskie Życie Artystyczne 
.. . 1915-1939 (cited n. 7), is a good refer- 
ence source for the history of Polish Con- 
structivist activities. An excellent English- 
language source is: Constructivism in Poland, 
1923-1936, BLOK, Praesens, a.r.. the 
catalogue for an exhibition that appeared at 
the Folkwant Museum in Essen, the Rijks- 
museum Kroller-Muller in Otterlo, and the 
Museum of Art in Lodz in 1973 and 1974. In 
1975 portions of this exhibition were shown 
in selected museums in the United States. 


9 Rytm and the Polish Constructivists were 
very successful at the 1925 International 
Exhibition of Decorative Arts in Paris, with 
more than 172 awards distributed to Polish 
artists, 36 of them Grand Prix. In addition to 
the sources listed above, see also: Szymon 
Bojko, Polska Sztuka Plakatu, Poczgtki i 
Rozwoju do 1939 roku, Warsaw, WAG, 1971. 


10 John Barnicoat, A Concise History of Posters, 
New York and London, Oxford University 
Press, 1972, pp. 80-81. 


11 Bojko, Polska Sztuka Plakatu (cited n. 9), p. 
68. 


12 These artists were Stefan Osiecki, Jerzy 
Skolimowski, Maciej Nowicki, and his wife, 
Stanistawa Sandecka. 


13 André Lejard in Arr et Métiers Graphiques, 
nr. 66, 1936, as quoted in Bojko, Polska 
Sztuka Plakatu {cited n. 9), p. 191. 


14 While it is difficult to find reproductions of 
‘Warszawa’ in non-Polish publications, 
“NIET” has most recently been reproduced 
in: Susan Hornick, “‘In Poland a poster is a 
fiery art. . . , Smithsonian, January 1983, 
p. 89; and in: Philip Meggs, A History of 
Graphic Design, New York, Van Nostrand, 
1983, p. 451. 


i5 Jerzy Zanosinski, Contemporary Polish 
Painting, Warsaw, Arkady Pub., 1975, p. 
10. 


16 In English-language printings, this period is 
covered in: Szymon Bojko, The Polish Poster 
Today, Warsaw, Author's Agency, 1972, 
pp. 17-20; and in Zanozinski, Contemporary 
Polish Painting (cited n. 15), pp. 9-13. I 
find it interesting that neither author uses the 
term Socialist Realism actively. Zanozinski 
refers to it only by implication; he cites the 
elitist art, without any profound ideological 
aims, aS meant only for a small group of 
connoisseurs and praises the work of the 
Socialist Realists by comparing this ideolog- 
ical art with the realism of the Russian 
Peredvizhniki of the late nineteenth century. 
In describing the Arsenal exhibition, he notes 
that, although it produced no outstanding 


work (other than the paintings of Andrzej 
Wroblewski), it marked a turning point “‘in 
the history of contemporary Polish art by 
creating an atmosphere of spontaneous and 
animated discussion, impassioned contro- 
versies and overwhelming hopes.’’ Bojko 
initially states that the patronage of the Polish 
People’s Government over arts and literature 
actually resulted in a more relaxed and inno- 
vative style but later contradicts himself by 
the statement that the strong dependence on 
realism limited artistic expression. He at- 
tributes the changes of the mid fifties not to a 
relaxed political situation, but to the fact that 
‘‘the perceptive abilities of the average ob- 
server’ had greatly increased over these 
years, leading to a “‘quick recovery of our 
plastic arts.”’ 


17 The ‘‘Polish October’’ of 1956 climaxed a 
summer of strikes and confrontations with 
the authorities, and it resulted in the rise to 
power of Wtadystaw Gomułka, a Polish 
Communist who had been imprisoned by 
Stalin earlier. Gomutka lasted until the 
strikes of December 1970, when he was 
replaced by Edward Gierek, who was in turn 
deposed after the strikes of 1980. 


18 Projekt is published six times annually, with 
articles in English and Polish and summaries 
in French, German, and Russian. It is a good 
source of information for the art of Eastern 
Europe, poster art, book illustration, and 
typography, as well as other applied arts. 


19 WAG was founded in 1950 for the specific 
purpose of publishing propaganda (social 
and political) posters. It also publishes 
Projekt. Krajowa Agencja Wydawnicze 
(KAW, National Publishing Agency) was 
organized at a later date (most likely in the 
late sixties or early seventies; I do not have a 
confirmed date). A statistic from Projekt 
states that in 1977-78, KAW alone issued 
1,403 new posters in 16,411,000 copies 
(Jerzy Waśniewski, ‘‘Two Exhibitions,” 
Projekt 3/130, 1979, pp. 26-31). 


20 As are all publications, Szpilki, despite its 
irreverent tone, is under the censor’s control. 
It is commonly understood in Poland that 
certain publications are more relaxed and 
more critical of society, culture, and bu- 
reaucracy in general, without being allowed 
to pinpoint criticism towards the system, its 
politicians and policies, and its allies. Many 
of Poland’s major cartoonists (and I use the 
word with reservations, since the word 
““cartoon’’ does not begin to express the 
Satirical and expressive character of these 
drawings) emerged from Szpilki, one of 
whom now lives in New York—Andrzej 
Czeczot. See: Jan Sawka, ‘‘Andrzej 
Czeczot,” Graphis, 39, No. 223, January— 
February 1983, pp. 20-35. 
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There were instances of appreciation for the 
Polish poster in Western Europe before the 
mid fifties, especially for the work of 
Trepkowski and Tomaszewski, who in 1948 
received five awards for film posters at the 
International Pester Exhibition in Vienna. 
A steady influx of Polish posters into Western 


exhibition halls was simply not possible be- 
fore 1955-56, however. Extensive coverage 
was given the Polish poster by Graphis and 
Gebrauchsgraphic in the mid and late fifties, 
and Graphis continues to be a strong sup- 
porter of the Polish poster. 


22 Examples of such competitions range from 
the National Poster Biennale, **‘Best Poster 
of the Year,’’ ‘Best Poster of the Month” in 
Warsaw, and many local and regional 
competitions, often with a specific thematic 
orientation. 


23 Mroszczak was instrumental in organizing 
the First International Poster Biennale, 
which is today considered the major interna- 
tional poster competition. It was accompa- 
nied, in 1966, by a retrospective of Polish 
poster history, which apparently—since most 
literature dates from that year—stirred Bojko 
and other critics to write on Polish posters of 
earlier years. A symposium was also held, 
‘‘The Image in an Urban Environment,” 
attended by artists, critics, art historians, 
social historians, and urban planners from 
Western and Eastern Europe, Japan, and the 
Soviet Union. Henryk Berlewi, the Polish 
Constructivist, who was then living in Paris, 
also took part. The Poster Museum opened 
two years later, located in the former carriage 
house of the Baroque Palace Wilanow, just 
outside Warsaw. The Ninth International 
Poster Biennale was not held as scheduled in 
1982, because the organizing committee 
feared a confrontation with the martial law 
authorities; a large Biennale is scheduled for 
1984. 


24 Henryk Tomaszewski, ‘‘Talks with the 
Editors,” Projekt 3/100, 1974, p. 34. 


25 Based on conversations with the artist, War- 
saw, February 1977. 


26 For this and other color reproductions of 
Swierzy’s work, see: Waldemar Swierzy, 
‘*Talks with the Editors, Projekt 2/111, 
1976, pp. 38—46, and the cover self-portrait. 
Also see: Joseph S. Częstochowski, Con- 
temporary Polish Posters in Full Color, 
New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1979, 
for excellent color reproductions of forty-six 
works, including Swierzy’s *‘Jimi Hendrix.”’ 


27 Lenica in: First International Poster Biennale 
in Warsaw, ed. Zbigniew Juzwa, Warsaw, 
WAG, 1966, no page listed, see ‘*The Sym- 
posium 66.” 


28 Bojko, Polish Poster Today (cited n. 16), 
pp. 24-25. 


29 Ibid. 


30 Jan Lenica, ‘‘Talks with the Editors,” 
Projekt 2/117, 1977, pp. 48-53; Krzysztof 
T. Toeplitz, ‘‘The Poster in Poland,” 
Graphis, 29, No. 169, 1973/74, p. 404. 


31 See: Edmund Burke Feldman, Varieties of 
Visual Experience: Art As Image and Idea, 
New York, Harry Abrams, Inc., 1973, pp. 
76-93. 


32 Manuel Gasser, ‘‘Recent Polish Posters,” 
Graphis, 19, No. 105, 1963, pp. 48-51. 


33 Based on conversations with the artist, War- 
saw, March 1977. 


34 Szymon Bojko, ‘‘Jan Jaromir Aleksiun,”’ 
Projekt 5/132, 1979, pp. 16-21. 


35 See, for example: Janina Fijalkowska, *“The 
Four from Wilanów,” Projekt 4/113, 1976, 
pp. 49-57; and Andrzej Oseka, *‘The Poetry 
of the Sign,” Poland, September 1976, pp. 
58—61. Both Oseka and Fijalkowska refer to 
such oppositions, although they themselves 
write in defense of this exhibition. Szymon 
Bojko was undoubtedly the strongest pro- 
moter of these four artists, with the above 
article on Aleksiun (cited n. 34) and the 
following: ‘‘The New Generation of Polish 
Designers,” Print, 27, No. 5, September- 
October 1973, pp. 62-69; *‘Between Paint- 
ing and the Poster, Projekt 2/123, 1978, 
pp. 2-9; **Eugeniusz Stankiewicz,” Projekt 
3/142, 1981, pp. 26-81; ‘“‘Jan Sawka,” 
Graphis, 36, No. 210, 1980/81, pp. 288- 
301. 


36 This may have been a prophetic poster for 
Sawka. In 1975 Sawka went to France and 
was later denied a Polish passport, which for 
all practical purposes confirmed him as an 
exile. He presently lives in New York City, 
where he exhibits his paintings at the Sid 
Deutsch Art Gallery. 


37 Based on conversations with the artist, War- 
saw, February 1977. 


38 Lenica in Projekt 2/117, 1977, pp. 48-53. 


39 For an excellent review and reproductions of 
Solidarność posters, see: Lawrence Wesch- 
ler, ‘‘Solidarnosc,’’ Art Forum, February 
1982 (insert). Susan Hornick’s article in 
Smithsonian (cited n. 14) also presents some 
Solidarnosc-related material. 


40 Janiszewski was awarded the Grand Prix at 
the Polish Poster Biennale in Katowice in 
early 1981 for this design. His work would 
have been automatically entered into the 
competition for the /nternational Poster 
Biennale in 1982, and this is given as one 
reason for the cancellation of the Ninth 
International Poster Biennale. Projekt also 
cited Janiszewski for this design with an 
award in early 1981; see: Agnieszka Panecka, 
‘‘Need for Invention,” Projekt 5/144, 1981, 
pp. 28-33. 
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Olbinski and other Polish artists presently 
living in New York are featured in: Valerie 
F. Brooks, **Polish Artists in New York,” 
Print, 26, No. 3, May—June 1982, pp. 37- 
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Constructivism and the Modern Poster 


By Victor Margolin 





| n the ‘*Productivist Manifesto,” an 
early Russian Constructivist dacument 
written by Alexander Rodchenko and his 
wife, Varvara Stephanova, in 1929, a con- 
nection was made between ideology and 
the constructive organization of materials 
by the artist. The manifesto posited the 
necessity “‘to attain a synthesis of ideolog- 
ical and formal aspects” in order that the 
artist's work have some practical applica- 
tion to social life.! The authors rejected the 
art of the past and advocated ‘‘communist 
forms of constructive building’’ based ona 
systematic manipulation of materials.? 

The manifesto pointed both to the end of 
Russian Constructivism’s ‘‘laboratory 
period”? and to the beginning of an applied 
phase in which artists engaged in the design 
of graphics, textiles, architecture, stage 
sets, and functional objects. In 1924, the 
First Working Group of constructivists, 
one of several groups that used the Con- 
structivist name, stated in an exhibition 
catalogue: 


In rationalizing artistic labor, the 
Constructivists put into practice— 
not in verbal, but in concrete terms 
—the real qualifications of the ebject: 
they are raising its quality, establish- 
ing its social role, and organizing its 
forms in an organic relationship with 
its utilitarian meaning and objective.? 


The First Working Group formed cells for 
the production of many kinds of objects 
from films and photographs to children’s 
books and even industrial clothing. 

One form of design that drew the atten- 
tion of many Russian Constructivists, not 
exclusively the First Working Greup, was 
the poster, which was seen as means of 
reaching large numbers of people with 
predominately visual messages. In a coun- 
try where many people could not read, the 
image communicated more strongly than 
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Fig. 1 Vladimir Maiakovsky. ‘‘Mural 
Newspaper No. 49, 1920. 


did the written text and, in the Russian 
tradition of public communication up to 
that time, it was the image that dominated. 
A prominent means of circulating images 
was the lubok, a form of woodblock print 
dating from the seventeenth century, which 
conveyed first religious and then political 
messages from the walls of peasant cottages 
throughout the country. Produced in towns 
for the rural peasantry, the lubok was also 
a means to circulate instructions for songs 
and dances and to illustrate well-known 
stories .* 

Following the October Revolution of 
1917, the Bolshevik government organized 


ROSTA, the Russian Telegraph Agency, 
which continued the /ubok tradition through 
its active poster unit. The ROSTA posters, 
which were intended to maintain support 
for the Red Army in the Civil War, narrated 
current events in sequences of simple pic- 
tures that often portrayed the political 
forces of good and evil in metaphorical 
terms. In a 1920 poster by Vladimir 
Maiakovsky, *‘Mural Newspaper No. 49°’ 
(Fig. 1), changes of scale, symbolic uses 
of color, and simplified portrayals of Bol- 
shevik enemies convey the inevitable Bol- 
shevik triumph. The ROSTA poster artists 
used intentionally crude stenciled images 
and the dramatization of conflicts to appeal 
visually to their largely nonliterate or barely 
literate audience. There was also a text 
narration with each poster, but it was not 
necessary to read it in order to get the 
message. Despite their simplified depic- 
tions, the ROSTA posters possessed char- 
acteristics found in the more sophisticated 
posters by Russian Constructivists in the 
1920s. 


A primary quality shared by the 
ROSTA and Constructivist posters 
was a similar relation to time. Both were 
created within the context of seeking a 
better future. The present was not the place 
where a unity of values was to be solidified 
but rather the launching site for a new 
world. This division of consciousness 
between present and future created a dia- 
lectic, a tension between current conditions 
of life and those yet to come. 

As a way to resolve the dialectic, artists 
interested themselves in dynamic events 
rather than in static situations. Film had a 
particular influence on Constructivist pos- 
ter artists. It unfolded in time and, under 
the direction of revolutionary filmmakers 
like Dziga Vertov, it conveyed with ur- 
gency the acts of social change. Alexander 
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Fig. 2 Alexancer Rodchenko, ‘‘Three Mountain Beer, Away with 
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Fig. 3 Alexander Rodchenko, poster for Kino Glaz (Film Eye), 





Rodchenko, wħo had drawn film titles for 
Vertov’s Kine Pravda newsreels, was 
clearly influenced by the film medium. 
This was evident in his 1928 essay, 
‘‘Against the Synthetic Portrait, For the 
Snapshot,” where he posed the opposition 
of painting and photography as *‘a battle 
between eternity and the moment.’’° Using 
the depiction of Lenin as an example, he 
claimed that a painted portrait, which was 
a synthesis of many impressions, could not 
express Lenin’s true nature as well as a file 
of thousands o? photographs of him in dif- 
ferent situations. Rodchenko did not dis- 
cuss sequences im terms of structured film 


narrative but rather as collections of 


moments in time that became events by 
association. His essay was an attack on 
ideal representation, for which he substi- 
tuted a multitude of moments that consti- 
tuted life. 

As a Constructivist poster artist, Rod- 
chenko emphasized the event over the static 
representation, even when making adver- 
tising posters. His 1923 poster “*Three 
Mountain Beer. Away with Home Brew”™’ 
(Fig. 2) focuses not on the appearance of 
the product but on the consequences of its 
use. Arrows o° force emanating from the 
Three Mountain beer bottle crack the 
weaker bottles of home brew just as the fist 


of the Red soldier in Maiakovsky’s ROSTA 
poster knocks the priest on the head. The 
function of objects in time can also be seen 
in another 1923 poster by Rodchenko, 
‘The Press is Our Weapon,’ in which six 
periodicals are shown rolling off the presses 
on trajectories that lead them right out of 
the picture frame. The similarity of these 
advertising posters to the ROSTA posters 
is no coincidence, since Maiakovsky col- 
laborated with Rodchenko on most of them. 

In a brief article on photomontage, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1924 but most likely 
written by Rodchenko, the claim was made 
that posters with photographs were more 
effective than those with drawings. ““A 
poster on the subject of famine composed 
of starving people, the author wrote, 
‘‘makes a stronger impression than one 
carrying sketches of the same.’*® Rod- 
chenko used photographic fragments oc- 
casionally in his advertising posters of 
1923, but by the next year he gave the 
photograph a prominent role. For a poster 
announcing Dziga Vertov’s film Kino Glaz 
(Film Eye) (Fig. 3), Rodchenko con- 
structed a pyramid of levels of vision with 
a large eye, a metaphor for the new vision 
made possible by the film camera, poised 
at the top. Although the photograph was 
linked with veracity of representation in 


the photomontage article of 1924, Rod- 
chenko nonetheless continued to think 
metaphorically. The eye in the Kino Glaz 
poster is not presented just as a realistic 
and static image. In the context of Vertov’s 
intentions as a filmmaker, it becomes an 
instrument of active use. The eye possesses 
a new and powerful sight just as the Three 
Mountain beer bottle contains a new and 
powerful drink. 

Another example of a metaphorical ob- 
ject portrayed in the context of an event 
was provided by Rodchenko’s colleague 
Anton Lavinsky in his 1925 poster for Ser- 
gei Eisenstein’s film Battleship Potemkin. 
One of the ship’s sailors, perhaps calling 
his comrades to mutiny, represents the 
drama of revolt of which the battleship is € 
part. The victorious outcome of the drame 
is insured by the imposing frontal view ol 
the ship, particularly the protrusion of its 
guns. 


he film poster was an important genre 

for Russian Constructivist designer: 
in the period between 1925 and 1930. M5 
explanation for this is speculative, but i 
takes into account several factors: (1) The 
film as a narrative form gave designer 
wide latitude to express their proclivity fo 
portraying events; (2) By 1925 it was be 
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Fig. 4 Georgii and Vladimir Stenberg, poster for Man with a Movie Camera, 1929. 





coming evident that progressive artists were 
not to be given a leading role in actual 
social events, and they may have accepted 
even unconsciously, the opportunity to 
portray fictional ones dramatically; (3) 
They could use sophisticated techniques of 
depiction because the film posters, unlike 
those of ROSTA, were not geared to the 
peasantry. My reasoning here is based on 
the assumption that Constructivist artists 
wanted to support the goals of the Revolu- 
tion on their own terms, as progressive 
rather than plebeian artists. 

Among the leading film-poster designers 
of the late 1920s were a number who had 
their roots in Constructivism’ s ‘‘laboratory 
period’’ before 1922, either as practicing 
artists or as students. The brothers Georgii 
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and Vladimir Stenberg were members of 
the First Working Group of Constructivists 
and participated in the exhibitions of the 
Obmokhu group between 1919 and 1923: 
Nikolai Prusakov, Grigori Borisov, Alex- 
ander Naumov, and Piotor Zhukov were 
former students at the Vkhutemas, the 
Moscow design school that had a strong 
faction of Constructivists on its faculty; 
Alexander Rodchenko was a member of 
the First Working Group of Constructivists 
and a professor at the Vkhutemas: and 
Anton Lavinsky also taught there. 

Owing to limitations of the Soviet print- 
ing industry, which prevented adequate 
large-scale reproductions of photographs, 
a number of these artists preferred to draw 
their images. Since the posters were re- 





Fig. 5 Alexander Rodchenko, ‘‘Pine Trees. 
Pushkino Forest,” photograph, 1925. 





produced by lithography, photographic 
likenesses could be achieved when desired. 
The Stenbergs, who worked together on 
their posters, developed a primitive optical 
device that could divide a film frame into 
Squares and project enlargements of these 
on their studio wall. They could also 
Shorten the perspective to distort the 
image.’ Even though actual photographs 
were not reproduced extensively, the poster 
artists drew heavily on the dynamic photo- 
graphic aesthetic espoused particularly by 
Rodchenko; examples of his bird’s-eye and 
worm 's-eye views and dramatic frontality 
are evident in many posters. The Stenbergs’ 
1929 poster for Vertov’s film Man with a 
Movie Camera (Fig. 4) depicts the sky- 
scrapers from the worm’s-eye view, re- 
calling Rodchenko’s photographs of trees 
in the Pushkino Forest (Fig. 5). 
Photomontage was the stimulus for the 
composite narratives of the Constructivist 
film posters that depict the film contents 
with combinations of moments represented 
by images and image fragments. Although 
some of the representations are metaphor- 
ical, such as Semionov’s substitution of 
steel girders for a man’s body in his 1929 
poster for the film Turksib, images were 
often taken directly from film frames, such 
as Leonid Voronov and Mikhail Ievstav- 
yev's 1927 poster for Eisenstein’s October. 
The film posters of the constructivists 
heightened the drama of the films they 
publicized while giving evidence of Con- 
structivism’s formal characteristics. The 
architectonic qualities of the posters were 
achieved by an extensive use of straight 
lines and a sharp separation of figure and 
ground. The influence of the new photog- 
raphy can be seen, as already mentioned, 


in the stark use of angular and frontal views 
and the reliance on real images rather than 
on abstracted symbols. 

The Constructivist film posters cannot 
be called ideotegical in the sense of ex- 
pressing a specific political position, but 
they do reflect an ideological approach to 
their subject matter in a broader way. They 
translate film content, even that of films 
from capitalist America, into a dialectic of 
dramatic action that emphasizes movement 
in time rather than static portrayals of per- 
sons, objects, or symbols. This dialectic 
derives from a revolutionary consciousness 
that incorporates the future into lived ex- 
perience. Such an analysis suggests that 
these posters. despite their lack of specif- 
ically political content in most instances, 
fall within Rodchenko’s and Stephanova’s 
definition of a Constructivist art that unites 
formal and ideelogical expression. 


B y contrast, the term *‘Construc- 
tivism’’ for the Western European 
avant-garde dic not mean an art of formal 
and ideological union. Rather, it became 
synonomous with the proposals for an 
idealized art of elementary forms put forth 
by Theo van Doesburg, Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy, El Lissitzky, and others. Lissitzky 
and the writer lya Ehrenburg, both Rus- 
sians but neithe- Constructivists, published 
in 1922 at Berl na small journal, Veshch, 
in which they epposed the utilitarian pur- 
poses of objects. They foresaw a triumph 
of the ‘‘constmctive method” but con- 
sidered ‘‘poetry, plastic form, theater, as 
‘objects’ that cannot be dispensed with.’”® 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, the Hungarian artist 
who had come to Berlin in 1920, defined 
Constructivism in terms of a pristine formal 
order. In an essay of May 1922, he wrote 
that ‘‘Constructivism is neither proletarian 
nor capitalist. Constructivism is primordial, 
without class and without ancestor. It ex- 
presses the pure form of nature, the direct 
color, the spatial element not distorted by 
utilitarian motifs.’’? 

Moholy-Nagy brought his concern for 
the purity of form to the Bauhaus when he 
joined its faculty in the Spring of 1923. In 
‘‘The New Typography,” an essay written 
for the catalogue of the 1923 Bauhaus ex- 
hibition, he ca led for absolute clarity in 
typographic communication. The organi- 
zation of the printed page, according to 
him, was subject to optical and psycholog- 
ical laws which the designer was supposed 
to obey. Like Rodchenko, he advocated 
the use of the photograph rather than the 
drawing, but spoke only of its precise 
representation rather than its suitability to 
portray a particular kind of social truth. 
For the poster, which he recognized as a 
primary means of communication, he 
stressed the use of the photograph, the 
uninhibited use of all directions for typo- 
graphic arrangement, and *“‘the combina- 
tion of all typefaces, type sizes, geometric 





Fig. 6 Jan Tschichold, poster for The Women without Names, 1927. 
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forms, colors, etc.” !° 

The consequence of his proposals was a 
shift at the Bauhaus from such personally 
expressive lettering as Lyonel Feininger 
and Johannes Itten used for Bauhaus print 
portfolios to the functional graphics that 
Moholy, Herbert Bayer, Joost Schmidt, 
and others began to produce. Bayer’s 1926 
poster for an art exhibition by Wassily 
Kandinsky in Dessau exemplifies the 
rational organization, hierarchy of type 
sizes, and formal play of positive shapes 
and negative space of which Moholy 
approved. Bayer’s is the only Bauhaus 
poster I know of that uses a photograph, 
but the picture carries no important infor- 
mation; the poster is essentially a typo- 
graphic statement. A 1927 poster of Bayer’s 
for an exhibition of European advertising 


art in Leipzig is exclusively typographic 
with the letters placed on modular sections 
of red, blue, and gray, recalling the paint- 
ings of Mondrian. 

The Russians worked with a dialectical 
notion of time, but the Western European 
Constructivists worked within that ideal 
space and time where formal unities coulc 
be achieved without the necessity of trans- 
formation. Typographic practice could thus 
be codified into a set of laws for correc! 
usage. This was actually done by the young 
German typographer Jan Tschichold, whe 
had been struck by the Bauhaus exhibitior 
in 1923 and two years later published his 
ten principles of *‘elementary typography’ 
in Typographische Mitteilungen, the lead 
ing magazine of the German printing 


trade. In 1927, Tschichold made a serie: 
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of film posters for a Munich film theater, 
the Phoebus Palast. In these, the photo- 
graph, usually a segment of a film still, 
played a modest role compared to that of 
the typographic organization. This can be 
seen in Tschichold’s poster for Karl Stern- 
heim’s The Underpants, where the photo- 
graph, like that in Bayer’s Kandirsky pos- 
ter, is subordinate to the other elements. 
Tschichold featured the image mcre prom- 
inently in his poster for the fims The 
Women without Names (Fig. 6) and Hon- 
neger’s Pacifica 231. Unlike the images in 
Russian Constructivist posters, which were 
unified into a composite narrative, the 
images in this poster are all separate. The 
three frames above the train do give some 
sense of content but they neither provide a 
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coherent presentation of the film nor 
dramatize it in any way. The photograph 
of the engine, too, contributes more to the 
formal organization of the poster than to an 
interpretation of the film. 

Formal organization dominates in the 
Western European Constructivist posters. 
Because Conservatisim was appropriated 
in the West as a theory of formal order, its 
greatest impact was on typographic usage 
rather than on that of the image. Despite 
Moholy’s pronouncement that the photo- 
graph was *‘the new storytelling device of 
civilization,’’'' the image played a minor 
role in the *‘new typography” of the 1920s. 
Various uses were made of experimental 
photographs in advertising posters and 
other graphics. Lissitzky’s photogram 


poster for Pelikan Inks (Fig. 7) is a good 
example, although the object, in this in- 
stance, is only a means for visual explora- 
tion by the artist. 

The concept of the event as a context for 
objects was not a part of Western European 
Constructivism and, consequently, the 
Russian dialectic of present and future did 
not apply; nor did the concern for unity of 
form and ideology. Constructivism taken 
out of its original social context became an 
impetus to clarity as a generic objective 
but not to the realization of a social vision. 
It was its very objectivity and clarity, in 
fact, that led it to become the international 
typographic style used so skillfully today 
to avoid the strong emotional response to 
life that motivated its Russian founders. 
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By Ida Katherine Rigby 


fA t two o'clock in the afternoon of 
November 9, 1918, Philipp Scheide- 
mann proclaimed the German Republic. 
Or November 10 the moderate German 
Soctal Democratic Party and the more 
radical Independent German Social 
Democratic Party established a provisional, 
coalition government with Friedrich Ebert 
as Reich Chancellor. This new socialist 
government issued a call for free and demo- 
cratic elections to fill the seats in the new 
National Assembly. 

During the two months preceding elec- 
tion day, January 19, 1919, there was an 
unprecedented efflorescence of political 
activity among German artists who de- 
signed the posters that transformed the 
cities’ streets into pyrotechnic tapestries. 
Despite paper shortages, posters, broad- 
sheets, and brochures suddenly appeared 
on every street corner and in every train 
and subway station, celebrating the end of 
Wilhelmine censorship. ‘‘We live, one 
contemporary reported, ‘in a flood tide of 
political events like never before in our 
people's history. One system is fallen; a 
new one rose up overnight and has changed 
things from the ground up . . . the streets, 
the arteries of a public life have borne 
witness to the excitement. ! 

Berlin was the most active poster-making 
center. Other cities, according to Heinrich 
Inheim, a contemporary observer for Ger- 
many’s poster magazine, Das Plakat, were 
stil dominated by the ‘old, reactionary. 
antipropaganda and anti-advertising spir- 
it. °? He compared the situation in Berlin 
with that in Munich, where Kurt Eisner, 
the only politician to have publicly and 
sympathetically addressed the position of 
artists in the new society, had, nonetheless, 
issued an orcer limiting the dimensions of 
posters to thirty-five by fifty centimeters. 
Inheim then mentioned that the closing of 
a major poster-producing plant in Munich 


Failed Alliance 


attested to the success of Eisner’s effort to 
curtail political poster production. Inheim 
concluded, “‘just as much as Mr. Eisner 
has displayed himself as a reactionary in 
relation to poster art, the new authorities in 
Berlin have been noted for a progressive 
spirit... . A new era seems now to have 
dawned for the poster artist in Berlin. ™? 

Another commentator for Das Plakat, 
Ernst Carl Bauer, reported on the scene 
there: 


The paper flood rose ever higher. 
Berlin's streets rioted in color orgies, 
the houses exchanged their gray face 
for an agitated mask. Every free 
space was relentlessly covered. 
Where had the days of *‘ Posting For- 
bidden”’ gone? Show windows, rol- 
ler-shutters, crates and boxes were 
decked in poster finery. Yes, the 
colorful sheets followed one another 
with such haste that one was not yet 
dry and it was covered by a new 
product and brought to a swift end. 
... The resourceful pasters ad- 
vanced. With brush and glue pot 
.. . like goblins in the night, they 
carefully pasted their posters so high 
that they could be reached only with 
mountain climbing gear. Many 
homeowners sipped their Kriegser- 
satz coffee even more reluctantly 
than before when in the morning 
they came to see the new ornament 
of their building... . 

Hot was the election battle for the 
National Assembly! All parties from 
the outmost right to the Independent 
Social Democrats .. . propagan- 
dized for their goals. Only the new 
communist party, the Spartakus- 
bund, was missing. The chief sup- 
porters of the battle were our greatest 
bourgeois parties--the German 


Democratic Party and the Social 
Democrats. . . 

.. . the street presented the pic- 
ture of unrest, it reveled in color and 
gave a lively expression of our agi- 
tated times 4 


This situation offered splendid new oppor- 
tunities for artists who sought to become 
involved in the momentous events of the 
day. 


osters were commissioned not only 
by the political parties but also by the 
provisional government. These were part 
of its educational program to advance the 
cause of socialism. This effort was carried 
out under the auspices of the Publicity 
Office of the Regime of the People’s Dele- 
gates (Werbedienst), whose publications 
bore the torch insignia. The bureau con- 
sisted of three Social Democrats and three 
Independent Social Democrats. The poster 
effort was placed under the leadership of 
Reckendorf, the proven propaganda spe- 
clalist who had directed the wartime ef- 
fort. In contrasting the two efforts, Inheim 
noted that although many artists had con- 
tributed to the wartime poster production, 
their hearts had not been in the enterprise, 
whereas the posters of the revolutionary 
era were “created out of the depths of an 
overwelling soul.’’® 
The first Werbedienst posters bore only 
written texts printed in lettering derived 
from old ecclesiastical script. They were 
carefully conceived. although hurried 
printing often obscured good design. Of 
them Inheim wrote: 


Powerful script posters of striking 
beauty hurled admonitions at the 
populace, their flaming script warns 
of the disaster that anarchy causes 
and proclaims the establishment of 
peace and order as the highest goals 
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of socialist efforts and the foremost 
proletarian duty.” 


Some used short slogans; for example. 
A.M. Cay’s poster, *‘Socialism is Work.” 
In it Cay placed the most important words 
In red against a white field and balanced 
the composition by citing less-important 
details, such as the source—a speech by 
Ebert—in white letters against red. Longer 
script posters, characteristically in red and 
blue, were deliberately organized to make 
the text appear shorter than it was so that 
the rushed urbanite would not despair at its 
length and hurry on. Even for those who 
did hurry by, the design sought to imprint 
the key words, Bread, Order, and Peace, 
on the passer’s-by mind. The most artisti- 
cally successful of the script posters were 
those by the established commercial artist 
Lucian Bernhard, who emphasized sim- 
plicity as the primary quality of an urban 
poster. His succinct poster bearing only 
the portentous date ‘*1.19.1919"’ (election 
day) emphasized, by the fact that nothing 
more needed to be printed, the day’s 
momentous import. 

No matter how carefully designed, 
however, the text and slogan posters did 
not prove effective. The government, 
therefore, began commissioning colorful 
pictorial posters, counting on their imme- 
diate impact and direct appeal to compete 
successfully in the urban din and rally the 
masses to the socialist cause. In this effort 
it turned to the Expressionist artists of the 
Berlin Novembergruppe, the most respon- 
sive of whom were Heinz Fuchs, Cesar 
Klein, Max Pechstein, and Heinrich 
Richter-Berlin. These radical artists felt 
bound to serve the republic that promised 
them artistic freedom. In its manifesto the 
Novembergruppe declared: 


We stand on the fertile soil of revo- 
lution. . . . We hold as our foremost 
duty to dedicate our best powers to 
the spiritual construction of the 
young, free Germany. .. . and we 
want, with all the power standing at 
our disposal, to fight against revi- 
sionism and reaction.’ 


The government also drew on members 
of the Berlin Freie Sezession and the newly 
formed Arbeitsrat für Kunst. The state- 
ments of the Berlin Arbeitsrat für Kunst, 
the membership of which overlapped that 
of the Novembergruppe although it was 
dominated by architects rather than paint- 
ers, echoed the Novembergruppe’s senti- 
ments. The Arbeitsrat proclaimed: 


Art and the people must form a unity. 
Art should no longer be the pleasure 
of the few, but the happiness and life 
of the masses. Joining together the 
arts under the wings of a grand Bau- 
kunst is the goal.? 


Radical artists were rhetorically committed 
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Fig. I Max Pechstein, *’An die Laterne,” (To Die Laterne), c. 1919, color lithograph 
poster, 99.1 x 65 cm. The Robert Gore Rifkind Foundation, Beverly Hills, California. 





Fig. 2 Heinz Fuchs, ‘‘Wollt Ihr satt werden? Ohne Kohle keine Lebensmitteln”? 
(Do you want enough to eat? Without coal, no foodstuffs), c. 1918-19, color lithograph 
poster, 63.5 x 85.5 cm. The Robert Gore Rifkind Foundation, Beverly Hills, California. 





to bringing art to the people, and contrib- 
uting poster designs to the socialist cause 
was one tangible way to place art at the 
service of the revolutionary masses. 

In his contribution to the November- 
gruppe’s book An alle Kunstler! (1919), 
the former Brücke artist Max Pechstein, 
one of the founders of both the November- 
gruppe and the Arbeitsrat fur Kunst, ex- 
pressed the sense of responsibility many 
individual artists felt towards the new 
socialist state: 


Through the socialist republic we 
anticipate not only a recovery of 
artistic relations but also the begin- 
ning of a unified art epoch. . . . Art 
is no game, but duty to the Volk. 
.. . The revolution has brought us 
freedom to express and to realize 
longstanding wishes. !° 
He characterized himself and his fellow 
artists as people ‘poor in goods, but oh so 
rich in inspiration, ability to sacrifice, and 


belief that our time can [re]instill the lost, 
past. ideal spirit. !! 


his commitment of avant-garde Ger- 

man artists to designing political 
posters for mass distribution was a new 
phenomenon. Their previous posters, usu- 
ally announcing an exhibition or other cul- 
tural event, had addressed a limited, elite, 
art-loving audience which was conversant 
with avant-garde styles and aesthetic con- 
cerns. In commenting on the avant-garde 
political posters, Adolf Behne, one of the 
cofounders of the Arbeitsrat, announced 
that these posters, designed to promote an 
idea not a business venture, initiated a new 
chapter in the history of the German poster. 
In 1918, temporarily politicized by war 
and revolution, German artists cherished 
the illusion that the political and cultural 
avant-gardes, the proletariat, and the radi- 
cal artists could unite to revolutionize Ger- 
man society, and that their revolutionary 
styles would appeal to the revolutionary 
masses. As Pechstein recalled in his mem- 
oirs, ‘‘After the collapse of the kaiser’s 
regime, I, with many others, felt that a 
grand freedom, a human existence was 
dawning. . . . Resolute, I placed myself 
at the service of the Social Democratic 
regime, made posters and drew for the 
irregularly appearing paper Die 
Laterne.’’'* The presumption that the 
masses would respond to Expressionist 
posters was explained by Behne in an essay 
in Das politische Plakat, a book published 
by the publishers of Das Plakat: 


The art of Expressionism is full of 

. . the urge to action, and to no one 
else does it turn itself with stronger 
feeling than to the masses... . It 
has a content and wants to express it. 
Its aesthetic basis is no longer the 
formalism of Lessing but the chal- 
lenge of Tolstoi, whose beautiful 
book What Is Art? . . . explained: 
** Art is a communication from human 
being to human being!’ !3 


Pechstein’s poster dedicated to Die 
Laterne (Fig. 1) seems like an exhortation 
to “‘string them up.” In illustrating the 
violence that plagued the new government 
it carried an ambiguous message, both in 
text and imagery. The subliminal thrust is 
to urge one to join the throngs of protesting 
demonstrators who seem bent on in-kind 
reprisals for the lynchings of their com- 
rades. In this poster Pechstein was not 
serving the provisional government. He 
may, therefore, have been freer to express 
his own revolutionary élan, or, more likely, 
he is capturing the spirit of Die Laterne, an 
obscure radical newspaper. 

As strikes, rebellions, and pitched street 
fighting continued to weaken the provi- 
sional government’s position, its posters, 
in agitated, crisis-declaring forms derived 
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Fig. 3 Heinz Fuchs, **‘Arbeiter Hunger Tod naht, Streik zerstört, Arbeit ernährt, Tut eure 
Pflicht arbeitet (Workers, hunger and death draw near; Strike destroys, work feeds; 
Do your duty, work), c. 1918-19, 69.1 X 92.1 cm. The Robert Gore Rifkind Foundation, 


Beverly Hills, California. 





from Expressionism and Futurism, called 
upon the radicals to cease agitating and 
return to the factories. A poster by the 
Novembergruppe artist Heinz Fuchs 
screamed, “‘The fields and mines call 
you, “‘Work brings bread,” *‘Without 
coal, no foodstuffs’’ (Fig. 2). The restless, 
strident forms and implied nervous haste 
of execution emphasize the urgency of re- 
turning to the mines, fields, and factories; 
the poster sounds an urgent alarm. Con- 
sonant with the provisional government’ s 
goals of legibility and immediate impact, 
written texts were no longer executed in 
florid Germanic, but in clear Latin lettering. 

Another poster by Fuchs introduces 
popular horror-show imagery into an 
Expressionist and Futurist space (Fig. 3). 
A grisly, green death stalks the cities, 
trampling hysterical demonstrators under- 
foot. The poster warns, ** Workers, hunger 
and death draw near; Strike destroys, work 
feeds; Do your duty, work.’’ The looming 
figure bursts the bounds of the poster space 
while the dynamically askew, red-under- 
lined phrases express a fiery urgency. The 
poster reiterates the government message 
that patriotic duty demanded that workers 
cease civil strife and return to provisioning 
the people. 

A poster by another Novembergruppe 
artist, Cesar Klein, “‘He who does not 
work is the gravedigger of his children’ 
(Fig. 4), attempted to shame strikers into 
returning to the factories. In Klein's typi- 
cally rhythmic style, the dismal tale un- 
folds. A heavy, dreary line flows from the 
lonely, abandoned factory to the gaunt, 
emaciated proletarian children. Their 


worker-fathers are isolated, framed by the 
letter “*A.”’ The workers’ backs form a 
wall drawn up against their children and 
us. By implication they have turned their 
backs on their responsibilities to their 
families and society. 

An impulsive poster by Heinrich 
Richter-Berlin (Fig. 5) blares forth the 
goals of socialism: ‘*Undisturbed demobi- 
lization, building of the Republic, peace.’ 
The lines of the flagpoles carry the rising 
crescendo of popular emotions. Echoing 
this tumult, the worn, muscular, proletarian 
agitator rises above the commotion and 
gestures rhetorically at the slogans, which 
flash in the sky like fireworks. The cramped 
space bursts with compressed explosive 
energy. 


A nother important theme of the 
government-issued posters designed 
by the Novembergruppe artists was the 
call for citizens to support the institution- 
alizing of the hard-won right to a popularly 
elected National Assembly by actively 
exercising their newly won suffrage. The 
government’s posters therefore celebrated 
the National Assembly as the guarantor of 
peace and national unity. One by Pechstein 
(Fig. 6) proclaimed it the monumental 
cornerstone of the new, socialist republic. 
In the poster Pechstein concentrates the 
tense emotional power in a narrow, com- 
pact space, as the mason appears to burst 
forth from the rays of the rising sun. The 
dynamic lettering presses in around him, 
increasing the explosive energy that seeks 
to break the bounds of the poster, a com- 
positional force symbolic of the burgeoning 
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Fig. 4 Cesar Klein, ‘‘Wer nicht arbeitet ist der totengraber seiner 
Kinder’’ (He who does not work is the gravedigger of his 

children), c. 1918—19, color lithograph poster. 
politische Plakat (Berlin, Verlag **Das Plakat,” 1919, illustration 


From Das 


(Berlin, Verlag ° 


‘Das Plakat,” 


Fig. 5 Heinrich Festa: Berlin, ‘‘3 Worte: Ungestorte 
Demobilmachung, Aufbau der Republik, Frieden’’ (3 Words: 
Undisturbed demobilization, building of the Republic, peace), 
c. 1918—19, color lithograph poster. From Das politische Plakat 


' 1919, illustration number 7). 





desire for freedom bursting forth among 
the people. 

In Cesar Klein’s famous poster **Nation- 
alversammlung”’ (Fig. 7), a resplendent 
vision of class-and-region-transcending 
unity forged by the National Assembly. 
individuals in various regional and profes- 
sional garb step forth to pledge allegiance. 
Klein’s rhythmic, lyrical lines sweep like 
waves across the landscape, uniting the 
groups while a pyrotechnic sunrise heralds 
the new age. The composition is typical of 
what Paul Westheim characterized as 
Klein’s ‘‘decorative expressionism, so 
dextrously done.’’'* For Klein, paintings 
were the ‘‘materialization of a soulful ex- 
perience,” served by “‘form as rhythm, `° 
‘‘form as space builder,’ and *‘color as 
symbol and resonance.” !5 

In retrospect, Klein’s poster cannot but 


conjure up memories of another image of 


sworn national allegiance uniting a divided 
Germany: the footage in Leni Riefenstahl’s 
Triumph of the Will, in which individual 
workers and soldiers step forth from the 


united assemblage to name their district of 


origin. Since its late unification, a leitmotif 
in German politics had been the desire to 


forge a national consciousness. Both 
Klein’s poster and Riefenstahl’s film, al- 
though serving different politics, attest to 
the depth of this urge and the potent propa- 
ganda tool it lent to German politicians. 

In addition to posters that addressed 
election issues, there were those that spoke 
to consolidation under the new socialist 
order, allying socialism with the Expres- 
sionists’ quest for expanded human aware- 
ness and spiritual enlightenment. An 
anonymous poster for the Bremen co- 
operative society (Fig. 8), which promotes 
communal farming and socialism as the 
foundations of the new economic order 
that will facilitate a new consciousness, Is 
a prime example of this genre. Steeped in 
prewar youth cult, mystical, and millenar- 
ian symbolism, it promises communal 
redemption in culturally laden terms. The 
naked youth is enveloped in an atmosphere 
that tinges Expressionist ecstasy with the 
aura of prewar occultism so graphically 
expressed in the work of Fidus and his 


followers. As the Expressionist new man, 
the youth marches transfixed, towards new 
heights of communal awareness. This 
poster joins the Brucke artists’ quest for 
human redemption by stripping away the 
restraints of accumulated convention 
through nudity to the millenarian atmo- 
sphere and crystalline mountains of the 
Blaue Reiter. 

In contrast to posters designed for the 
urban voter, those aimed at the rural 
audience continued to be predictably con- 
ventional in style and appeal. A poster by a 
more conservative ©Novembergruppe 
member, Willi Jaeckel (Fig. 9), for exam- 
ple, appeals to the yearning for stability 
and continuity and reassures by invoking 
the benediction of the revered poet Goethe. 
The space is roomy and light, not cramped 
like that in the hectic urban posters. A 
critic for Das Plakat, Hans Friedeberger. 
in an important article in the July 1919 
issue cited this Jaeckel poster as one of the 
best of the rural-audience-oriented post- 
ers.'® Jaeckel was at the time a popular. 
thirty-year-old academic painter who habit- 
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Fig. 6 Max Pechstein, ‘‘Die National- 
versammlung ’ (The National Assembly), 
c. 1919, color lithograph poster, 

65 X 43.5 cm The Robert Gore Rifkind 
Foundation, Beverly Hills, California. 
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‘*Konsumenten! 
(Consumers! Unite), 

c. 1919, colcr lithograph poster, 

79.7 X 57.8 em. The Robert Gore Rifkind 
Foundation, Beverly Hills, California. 


Fig. 8 Anonymous, 
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Fig. 7 Cesar Klein, ` 
Farmers, Soldiers), c. 
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‘Arbeiter Bürger Bauern Soldaten”’ 
(919, color lithograph poster, 56 X 94 cm. The Robert Gore 


Rifkind Foundation, Beverly Hills, California. 
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‘*Bauer hilf, die Städte hungern!’ 
_ 1919. color lithograph poster, 69 x 92 cm. The Robert Gore Rifkind 


Foundation, Beverly Hills, California. 
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ually workec in a strained, overwrought 
mannerism Gerived from Giulio Romano 
and Michelangelo. 


() n the false assumption that avant- 
garde art idioms would more deeply 


affect ‘the urban masses than would tradi- 
tional styles, the provisional government, 
rather than commissioning posters based 
on established tastes as it did in the case of 


the rural posters, called upon the Expres- 
sionists to design urban-audience-oriented 
posters. In forging its alliance with the 
Expressionists, the German socialist gov- 
ernment assumed that the urban masses 
would be moved by the revolutionary 
avant-garde styles, which, according to 


the activist architect and writer Adolf 


Behne, came out of the same instinct for 
freedom, spirit of revolution, and desire 


for freedom from economic dependenc 
on the bourgeoisie as had the politicé 
revolution of the proletariat. Behne stated 


We hope that these posters . . . will 
be useful for the Volk. For the new 
art and the Volk must finally come 
together. The new art wants to be- 
come free from the chains of the 
Salons, from . . . capitalism, and 
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. . the patronage of the bourgeoi- 
sie. The masses wait for an art that 
truly has something to say to it. They 
can gain nothing from the eternal 
nudes, still lifes, and landscapes: 
they desire in the artist not a com- 
mercial person but a spiritual leader. 
.. . The new art and the masses. 
they have the same enemies in the 
misunderstanding, the mockery, 
and the darkness of the bourgeoisie. 
So, together they should take up the 
battle!!7 


The workers, however, considered avant- 
garde styles themselves products of bour- 
geois culture and demanded readily recog- 
nizable realism and inspiring idealism 
instead. 

In his 1919 article Hans Friedeberger 
attempted to survey and assess the impact 
of the avant-garde political posters of the 
revolutionary period. In general, Friede- 
berger noted, the artistic quality of posters 
increased the further left the sentiments 
expressed. The only truly tasteless posters 
to his mind, however, were the grisly, 
melodramatic ones produced by the anti- 
Bolshevik leagues. 

Friedeberger singled out Klein’s poster 
(see Fig. 7) as an early and notable depar- 
ture from the established tradition of basing 
government propaganda posters on com- 
mercial, business poster design—a practice 
that had been maintained in German World 
War I propaganda posters. Klein, a member 
of both the Novembergruppe and the 
Arbeitsrat fur Kunst, was a popular painter 
and print maker. His impressionistic em- 
phasis on flickering light-filled surfaces is 
intensified in the agitated surfaces of his 
vibrant, airy posters. Klein’s ideas, ex- 
pressed in his 1917 essay ‘‘About Art,” 
concerning the inner life and vitality of his 
compositions are reflected in the energetic 
lines of his posters. ‘*Paintings,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘are dreams, fantasies that redeem us from 
things. . . . [They represent the] recovery 
of the deepest inner spiritual life, [the] 
materialization of spiritual experience.’ ’!8 
He considered it the goal of art to free form 
and color from the ‘‘dull service” of *‘ob- 
jective naturalism.” This desire to negate 
the material was shared by most German 
avant-garde artists and may, in the final 
analysis, be the root of Klein’s and his 
fellows’ lack of success with the workers, 
who were interested not in redemption from 
the material world, but in advancing their 
position therein. 

In his article Friedeberger explained the 
rationale behind the socialists’ alliance with 
the Expressionists as follows. A new era 
needed a new expressive medium, and the 
art movement that had embodied revolution 
before the war would best express the new 
ideas and highest goals of the revolution. 
That movement had, therefore, to be called 
upon to make those ideas and goals the 
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Fig. 10 Max Pechstein, *‘Erwiirgt nicht 
die junge Freiheit’’ (Do not strangle the 
newborn freedom), c. 1919, color 
lithograph poster, 65 x 43.5 cm. The 


Robert Gore Rifkind Foundation, Beverly 
Hills, California. 





firm and self-evident possession of all. It 
was hoped that the uncultured, fresh, and 
impressionable workers would be receptive 
to an art that the cultivated bourgeoisie had 
resisted. '? Unfortunately, the Expression- 
ists’ style was more often interpreted as 
mockery, and the subjects seen as too 
dreary. The communist press in particular 
criticized the avant-garde activist artists 
for presenting too bleak a picture of the 
working class and thereby encouraging 
resignation and poor self-image rather than 
provoking action. 

Friedeberger noted that, with the rare 
exception of those with generally intelligi- 
ble contents and simple forms such as 
Pechstein’s “‘Erwurgt nicht die junge 
Freiheit’ (Do Not Strangle the Newborn 
Freedom) (Fig. 10), most avant-garde 
posters elicited only resentment. Pech- 
stein’s poster was in fact the one most 
often reproduced as a symbol of the revo- 
lution. In 1924 it appeared in a cartoon by 
Heinrich Zille, where it was pictured taped 
to the back of a fat bureaucrat’s file cabinet 
with the newborn freedom’s smile turned 
to a frown. Also in Das Plakat, the critic 
Ernst Carl Bauer praised Pechstein’s post- 
ers for being, in conception and realization, 
refreshing compared with the tedium of 
the pure propaganda posters so plentiful in 
the city’s streets. He. too, points to 
‘“Erwurgt nicht die junge Freiheit’’ as a 
‘‘textbook example” of the fact that ‘‘the 
poster can, in a starkly modern conception, 
stand at once on the border of art and 
effectiveness.’’?° 





he union of avant-garde art and 
socialist politics was short-lived, and 
many of the printers who published Ex- 
pressionist posters quickly went out of 
business. The vast majority of the Expres- 
sionist posters only incensed the workers 
and aroused their resentment and distrust. 
In his retrospective catalogue marking the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Novembergruppe, Will Grohmann com- 
mented that he and his artist friends had 
been shocked and disappointed at the 
vehement rejection of their efforts by ‘‘the 
uncultured people, on whom one had placed 
one’s hopes.’’?! Their work was received 
as jest, insult, and mockery. Friedeberger 
had himself heard many negative com- 
ments from workers and stated that ‘‘the 
pointed, sharp representations that the new 
art used were perceived... as carica- 
ture, . . . and suspected of representing a 
lack of respect and esteem.’’?? Specifical- 
ly, he had heard workers address negative 
comments at Klein’s ‘‘Wer nicht arbeitet’ 
(see Fig. 4), a poster directed against wild- 
cat strikes. The affinity between the avant- 
garde artists and the proletariat was not as 
close as the artists and intellectuals fancied. 
In his analysis, Friedeberger pointed out 
that in their miscalculation the artists had 
neglected the facts that style as much as 
contents determined one’s response to art 
and that appreciation of style was based on 
taste, usually an acquired taste. The artisti- 
cally uncultivated eye, disposed to look 
for familiar, clearly recognizable, nature- 
emulating forms, was alienated by the new 
art. Friedeberger wrote of that miscalcula- 
tion: 


Doubtless it is true that the spirit of 
this art is also the spirit of the revolu- 
tion. . . . But one forgets that every 
art style is distinct and differentiated 
from others not only through its con- 
tents, but... much more through 
its individual visual taste. It is not 
Important what a time and its men 
see, but much more how they see. 
This is determined by upbringing and 
habit. . . . Someone who grew up 
with the Sistine Madonna . . . is, in 
relation to the new art, not one whit 
better off than another who had no 
experience. .... 

It has never been the case that 
artists and the public were born for 
one another. They must first be edu- 
cated for, with, and on one another. 
.. . There belongs on both sides 

. above all a little respect and 
love for one another. ?3 


Friedeberger raised the important issues 
of education, habituation, and mutual re- 
spect. Essentially, the two groups— 
workers and artists—were worlds apart in 
education, background, and aspirations. 
Only such rare exceptions as Kaethe Koll- 


witz truly respected and were comfortable 
in the company of the workers. Most of the 
artists romanticized the masses but did not 
want to spend time with them, although 
only the exception, like George Grosz, 
readily admitted disdain for the proletariat. 
The workers, on their side, were congeni- 
tally distrustful of intellectuals. 

To Friedeberger’s eye, the best executed 
poster was Pechstein’s **An die Laterne”’ 
(see Fig. 1). It was the announcement of 
Max Schulz’s new, ten-pfennig newspaper, 
Die Laterne, and therefore aimed at the 
elite audience who would read a small, 
radical literary journal. The poster repre- 
sented the familiar civil strife, but in 
avant-garde terras. The figures are dis- 
torted, the space abrupt and angular, and 
the demonstrators’ faces reflect the Brucke 
artists’ assimilation of conventions used in 
African masks. 

The ability to see intensified, raw emo- 
tion rather than ceformed sideshow freaks 
in the Expressionists’ Africanized figures 
had to be acquired. When such avant-garde 
devices as Africanized visages, loud arbi- 
trary colors, crude brushwork, geometric 
figures, or violent anatomical distortions 
were used, the workers felt insulted. For 
them, the issue cf respect was paramount. 
The uncomprehending bourgeoisie could 
laugh at these apparitions, and the press 
could call a Novembergruppe exhibition a 
“laughter cabinet,” but the workers’ re- 
pudiation of the avant-garde posters was 
based on pride as well as incomprehension. 
They did not want to be mocked by con- 
descending intelLectuals. 

Perhaps a subliminal communication 
was also at work here: the Expressionists’ 
ambivalent attitude towards the metropolis. 
The Expressionists abhorred the mecha- 
nized basis of arban, industrial society, 
even though they were drawn to the 
metropolis’s tempo and diversity. Their 
aversion to industrialization and mass cul- 
ture lurked behind their imagery and was 
at odds with the lives and needs of the 
workers whom they sought to move and 
instead offended. 

Many of the Expressionists’ posters seem 
more a manifestation of the artists’ aliena- 
tion and persoral Angst than a call for 
action; they are unsettling rather than in- 
flammatory. The anti-Bolshevik posters, 
by contrast, used stock imagery—wolves, 
vultures, and skeletons—that was grasp- 
able by and, most important, familiar to 
the general popelace. Although often vul- 
gar and overstated, they were more suc- 
cessful than were the Expressionists’ ef- 
forts in commundcating with their intended 
audience. 

The radical artists were soon disaffected. 
They were disillusioned by the complicity 
of the socialist government in the Free 
Corps’ brutal repression of dissidents and 
by the murders of Kurt Eisner and Gustav 
Landauer in Menich and of Rosa Luxem- 


burg and Karl Liebknecht in Berlin. Those 
who had designed posters and issued 
manifestoes of solidarity felt betrayed by 
the consolidation of the working relation- 
ship between the socialist government and 
the representatives of the old order. Artists 
returned to their studios, and radical groups 
disbanded. George Grosz summarized the 
situation in his book Die Kunst ist in Gefahr 
(1925): 


For a few months red and reddish 
allegories and pamphlets were pro- 
duced in masses. .. . [S]oon calm 
and order marched again in the land, 
our artists returned as silently as pos- 
sible again into the higher regions. *4 


Notes 
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Carloz Schwabe’s Poster 


or the Salon de la Rose+Croix: 
A Herald of the Ideal in Art 


By Marla H. Hand 





D uring the early months of 1892, a 
mystifying blue-and-white poster 
(Fig. 1). designed by the Franco-Swiss 
illustrator and painter Carloz Schwabe 
(1866-1926). appeared all over Paris to 
announce the opening of the first Salon de 
la Rose+Croix, a new salon dedicated to 
renewing idealism in art and to restoring 
spiritual values in society. The tall and 
slender poster depicts three female figures. 
Isolated in the lower right-hand corner of 
the frame surrounding the main panel, a 
sullen, bare-breasted figure sits in a pool 
of murky water. As she lifts her hands 
from the water, slime runs down her fin- 
gertips. She looks up to contemplate two 
svelte figures standing upon a staircase 
covered with lilies and white roses. One of 
the figures, wearing a dark robe and hold- 
ing a lily, is apparently stepping away from 
the broken chain visible in the somber water 
and ascending the steps to take the hand of 
a diaphanous figure in white. This latter 
figure displays a smoldering heart in her 
open palm.' In the distance, the staircase 
vanishes into billows of clouds pierced by 
soaring mountain peaks. Beyond the 
mountains, a burst of rays shines down 
from a cluster of stars, providing the il- 
lumination for the scene. One of the most 
often exhibited posters of the nineteenth 
century,” and among the best-known works 
of the Rose+Croix, this poster was in- 
tended to publicize and give monamental 
pictorial representation to the esoteric 
philosophy and artistic ideals of the new 
Salon. It was the pictorial manifesto of the 
Salon’s founder, Sar Joséphin Péladan. 
Already known as an art critic, novelist, 
and devotee of the occult, Péladan an- 
nounced the formation of a new occult 
group, the Rose+Croix du Temple, in May 
1891.3 Its unique and supreme Magus as 
well as its self-annointed ‘‘Sar,’’ Péladan 
proclaimed the Order to be Catholic, per- 
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fectly orthodox, and, above all, aesthetic. 
As an adjunct to the basically religious 
Order, he established a fine arts society, 
the Rose+Croix Esthétique, to sponsor a 
third annual salon in Paris, in proclaimed 
competition with the official Salon des 
Champs-Elysées and the Salon du Champ- 
de-Mars. 

In the Instauration of the Rose+Croix 
Esthetique, addressed by the Sar to the 
‘Magnificent Ones” joining in his ven- 
ture, he itemized his aims: 


To insufflate contemporary art, 
above all. aesthetic culture with 
theocratic essence: this is our new 
course. 

To ruin the notion attached to 
facile execution, to extinguish tech- 
nical dilettantism, to subordinate the 
arts to Art, that is to say, to return to 
the tradition that considers the Ideal 
as the sole aim of the architectonic, 
pictorial, or plastic effort.* 


Count Leonce de Larmandie, another 
founder of the new Order. wrote in his 
memoirs that the group planned to use the 
fine arts as a means ‘‘to make spiritualist 
theories penetrate the frivolous minds of 
[their] contemporaries. "5 To this end. 
Peladan called for a reformation in art, the 
creation of a new, noble art nurtured by 
spiritual ideals and dedicated to the Idea! 
in art. 

The Ideal was interpreted as an expres- 
sion of soulful or spiritual essence that was 
visualized in art through beautiful form. It 
transcended the realm of the physical and 
tangible to aspire to pure spirit, feeling, or 
concept. In contrast to Realism, seen as 
based on direct observation, and Impres- 
sionism, considered to be dependent on 
sense perception, idealist art dealt with the 
abstract, the insubstantial, the immaterial! 
essence that makes art great and everlast- 


ing. Alphonse Germain, a sympathetic 
critic, defined it as “‘the art of disengaging 
a soul from its material envelope.*’® 


Pisce and his group launched a fla- 
grant publicity campaign to educate 
the public about their new aesthetic pro- 
gram and to lure support for their Salon. 
On August 23, 1891, item 9256 of Les 
Petites Affiches publicly declared that the 
Association de Ordre du Temple de la 
Rose+Croix, made up of the Rose + Croix 
du Temple and its artistic counterpart, the 
Rose+Croix Esthetique, had been estab- 
lished and that its intent was to ‘‘regenerate 
Art” and organize exhibitions of fine arts. 
The notice was signed by Peladan, Count 
Leonce de Larmandie, Gary de Lacroze, 
Elemir Bourges, and Count Antoine de La 
Rochefoucauld, who provided the financial 
backing for the first Salon. In the same 
month, Peladan also compiled a list of 
twenty-six potential Rose+Croix exhibi- 
tors. Among them, he included Carloz 
Schwabe. on whose debut at the Champ- 
de-Mars in the spring of 1891 he had al- 
ready remarked.’ 

Immediately after the publication of the 
notice in Les Petites Affiches, Péladan was 
invited by Le Figaro to explain the arcana 
of this mystico-artistic manifestation. His 
reply, printed on September 2, 1891, as 
the leading front-page article entitled ‘‘Le 
Salon de la Rose+Croix,” has come to be 
known as the Manifesto of the Rose+ 
Croix. ‘‘The Salon de la Rose + Croix will 
be a temple dedicated to the Art-God, with 
masterpieces as its dogma and geniuses as 
its saints.” Peladan avowed. He denounced 
the established salons: 

The jury of the Champ-de- Mars is as 

hostile to abstract, religious or simply 
artistic ideas as that of the Champs- 
Elysées. 

Whosoever is patrician, whoso- 
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Fig. 1 Schwabe, Poster for the First Salon de la Rose + Croix, 1892, colored lithograph, 


184.5 x 81.5 em. Paris, Collection, M. Jean-David Jumeau-Lafond. 
Fig. 2 Schwabe, Frontispiece for Octave Uzanne’s periodical, L’Art et L’ Idee, 
January 1892. 


ever 1s mystical has nothing to hope 
for from Carolus-Duran nor from 
Bouguereau.’ Officially the Ideal is 
vanquished! Oh yes! sed victo catoni, 
next Spring will witness a manifes- 
tation of Art against the arts, of the 
beautiful against the ugly, of the 
dream against the real, of the past 
against the infamous present, of 
tradition against the trifle! 


‘‘The Rose+Croix insists only upon the 
ideality of its works,’ he wrote, 
i . and the invited have only to observe 
the rule of ideality.” After restricting pre- 
ferred subject matter to the Catholic Ideal 
and Mysticism, and acceptable subject 
matter to Legend, Myth, Allegory, the 
Dream, the Paraphrase of great poets and 
all lyricism, the Sar stipulated one more 
requisition: ‘‘One must create BEAUTY 
to get into the Salon de la Rose+ Croix.”’ 

The Manifesto announced the tenth of 
March as the opening date for the first 
Salon de la Rose + Croix. On that *‘solemn 
day.’’ Peladan proclaimed, ‘Paris will be 
able to contemplate, at the galerie Durand- 
Ruel, the masters of which it is unaware.’ 
On that day, he continued, the ‘‘Ideal will 
have its temple and knights’’ and the new 
‘*Maccabees of Beauty” will sing a “*hymn 
to Beauty which is God.”’ 


Péladan published the names of several 
prominent artists as adherent-exhibitors for 
his first Salon. Among the reported eighty 
adherents, he listed Puvis de Chavannes, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Luc-Oliver Merson, 
Henri Martin, Aman-Jean, Odilon Redon, 
Fernand Khnopff, Alphonse Point, Alex- 
andre Seon, Charles Filiger, and Anquetin. 
‘‘*We will go to London,’ he declared, *‘to 
invite Burne-Jones, Watts, and the five 
other Pre-Raphaelites; we will invite the 
Germans Lehnbart [sic] and Boeckling 
[sic]. (He was referring to the German 
Lenbach and the Swiss artist Boecklin.) 
Many of the artists listed never exhibited 
with the Salon de la Rose + Croix during its 
six-year history. Some objected immedi- 
ately and publicly denounced the associa- 
tion of their names with Peladan’s group. 
The evening edition of Le Figaro for Sep- 
tember 2, 1891, carried Puvis de Cha- 
vannes’ denial: “‘I protest with all my 
strength against the mention that has been 
made of me in this morning’s article, “Le 
Salon de la Rose+Croix.’ I would be 
grateful if you would acknowledge my 
protest. The academician Dagnan- 
Bouveret published his retort in the next 
day’s Défense: ‘‘Logically, I cannot, nor 
do I wish to, follow you in this manifesta- 
tion. I decline.”’ 

Despite these objections, Peladan’s 
plans and publicity for the Salon de la 
Rose+Croix continued unabated. Three 
days after the Manifesto was published in 
Le Figaro, a lengthy article entitled “*La 
Rose+Croix du Temple,” signed by “ʻA. 
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de L.” (i.e., Antoine de La Rochefou- 
cauld), summarized the Manifesto in La 
Chronique des arts et de la curiosité.? 
Within the next month another major 
Rose+Croix publication appeared: the 
Salon de la Rose+Croix, Régle et Moni- 
toire.'° It contained a reprint of the Mani- 
festo and the Instauration followed by the 
‘Règle du Salon de la Rose+Croix,” a 
twenty-seven point program particularizing 
the objectives of the Salon. Its first para- 
graph defined the Order: ‘The Order of 
the Rose+Croix du Temple presently 
branches out to include the Rose+ Croix 
Esthétique in order to restore the cult of the 
IDEAL in all its splendor, with TRADI- 
TION as its base and BEAUTY as its 
means.’’ The second paragraph stated its 
intentions: ‘‘to ruin realism, reform Latin 
taste, and create a school of idealist art. ` 


oon thereafter, early in 1892, 

Schwabe’s poster was published. As 
the first monumental image brought forth 
after pages of press coverage and Rose+ 
Croix publications, it served as the climax 
of the publicity campaign for the first Salon 
de la Rose + Croix. It was also a preview of 
the new idealist art. 

Critics recognized the poster as a sym- 
bolic expression of Péladan’s aspirations 
for the Salon de la Rose+Croix. For 
example, Jean Finot wrote: 


The ‘‘Temple’’ whose goal it is to 
restore the cult of the IDEAL with 
TRADITION as its base and 
BEAUTY as its means found its 
supreme expression in the so frankly 
mystical and symbolist drawings of 
Schwabe. 1! 

The poster, printed in blue and 
white, has by this in itself a mark of 
distinction that sets it apart from all 
other works of poster artists. Below 
two figures, one of whom represents 
Purity and the second Faith, Human- 
ity flounders in troubled water. One 
would say that it is almost a mire that 
covers her completely and that it is 
high time she escape from it if she is 
anxious to preserve her life and 
dignity. 

A flight of stairs covered with 
mystical flowers rises towards the 
stars, towards the light. Faith, full of 
benevolence, moves along the tri- 
umphant stairs and casts tender looks 
towards Purity. She even holds out 
her hand and leads her away into 
space towards heaven. The look 
Purity gives Humanity covered with 
opprobrium indicates the way to 
salvation. !2 


The major theme of the poster is spiritual 
ascension through the art of the Rose+ 
Croix. The poster is an allegory of the 
refinement of contemporary human exis- 
tence. It depicts the liberation of the human 


soul from the material concerns of daily 
life and its eternal salvation through idealist 
art and it preaches the transmutation of 
human existence from the terrestrial to the 
spiritual by means of a new art based on 
spiritual values. 

The symbolism of the main image is 
designed to be read in symbolic ascending 
order. The pathetic figure emerging from 
the filthy water represents contemporary 
decadent society. In her dark, murky habi- 
tat, she personifies unenlightened, irreli- 
gious Humanity preoccupied with material 
pursuits. Her debased, lustful character, 
marked by her nakedness and unkempt 
hair, indicates ties to desires of the flesh 
and other material impieties. 

‘Ignorant Humanity,’’ as she was called 
by the critic Roger-Marx,!4 looks up at the 
figure holding a lily, the traditional icono- 
graphic sign of purity and virginity.!* That 
figure, identified as Purity, has broken the 
‘‘terrestrial’’ chain!* that bound her to the 
dark waters and thus has escaped the mire 
of daily existence. Climbing the stairs, she 
ascends to another, more spiritual and noble 
realm. 

Purity takes the guiding hand of a near- 
transparent figure in white absorbed in 
contemplating a smoking heart, tradi- 
tionally symbolic of religious fervor and 
piety.'© This figure, identified as Faith, 7 
leads Purity up the celestial staircase 
towards the divine source of Beauty and 
spiritual ideals. Lilies and white roses, the 
flowers of purity and faith,'® magically 
grow on this path to salvation. 

Schwabe’s hieratic image symbolically 
evokes the possibility of deliverance and 
salvation for all through the art of the Salon 
de la Rose+Croix.!? From a divine source 
in the heavenly realm of Ideal Beauty, 
mystical light filters down to sustain all 
levels of life. This light graces each step of 
the stairs and casts rays not only on Purity 
but also on the water at the bottom of the 
stairs, where its reflection illuminates the 
shoulders and head of pitiful Humanity. 
Although Humanity seems mired in the 
murky waters, she has already begun to 
emerge from her decadent state. She lifts 
her hands from the water and. tries to rid 
herself of the slime, and she turns towards 
the light. The symbolic light, therefore, 
chases away the shadows of ignorance and 
the lack of faith; it signifies hope, deliver- 
ance, and sanctification in the pursuit of 
spiritual ideals in art. 

The anaturalistic blue-and-white color 
scheme of the poster, which was recognized 
as a symbol in itself,?° intensifies the 
expressive power of the design and com- 
municates the message of spiritual ascen- 
sion. The color blue, traditionally assaci- 
ated with darkness and night, was often 
used at this time to evoke a sense of gloom, 
decadence, and death.*! White, the color 
of light and the day, traditionally denotes 
faith, purity, holiness, innocence, and 


rebirth.4* Following the rhythmic ascension 
of the design, the coloration lightens from 
blue to white, from darkness to light. The 
figure of Humanity is engulfed in an atmo- 
sphere of blue shadows. The transition from 
blue to white occurs in the figure of Purity. 
Seen from the back, her dark blue robe is 
obscured in shadows. But, as she turns 
towards the divine source, she is bathed in 
a splash of light, captured in the white 
outline surrounding her form. In contrast 
to Purity’s blue robe, Faith’s lucid white 
robe represents the very essence of light. 
Thus, the graduated coloration of the 
Image, its methodical progression from 
blue tonalities to white, expresses the evo- 
tution of human existence from the abysmal 
darkness and decadence of mundane reality 
to higher, more enlightened levels of spiri- 
tual rebirth. 

The figural composition of the poster, 
too, enhances the theme of spiritual ascen- 
sion. Basically, the poster is divided into 
three sections, corresponding to the levels 
of the figures. The lowest section is filled 
by the figure of Humanity. The middle 
section is dominated by Purity; it is marked 
at the bottom by the meeting of the stairs 
and the water’s edge and at the top by an 
imaginary line formed across the top of 
Purity’s head, the lily she holds, and Faith’s 
outstretched palm and shoulderline. The 
highest level extends to the frame and is 
filled with Faith’s head and the mystical 
burst of light. Each level corresponds to 
the different stages of spiritual develop- 
ment marked by the figures—inferior 
Humanity, enlightened Purity, and pious 
Faith. 

The arrangement of the three figures 
forms a spiral that guides the viewer’s eye 
up through the ascending levels. The spiral 
begins in the lower-right corner with 
Humanity prominently set in the fore- 
ground. Her gaze creates a strong diagonal 
crossing a line of flowers on the stairs and 
leading directly to Purity in the middle- 
ground. Purity twists slightly, providing a 
subtle spiraling movement up to the right 
and back into depth towards Faith. The 
joined hands of these two figures create 
another diagonal to the right. The line 
formed by Faith’s upheld arm and open 
hand completes the spiral in a diagonal 
leading back into space and up to the left. 
The spiral is stabilized by a strong vertical 
that begins in the bend of Humanity’s 
elbows and extends up through the tall lily 
growing between Purity and Faith and 
through their clasped hands to the trail of 
smoke rising from the small heart to the 
burst of rays. Following this ascending 
path, one arrives at the words “‘Salon de la 
Rose+Croix,” significantly placed at the 
top of the poster. 

Stylistically, Schwabe’s poster visually 
demonstrates the Rose + Croix’s belief that 
én antinaturalist, idealist art is superior to 
Realism and Impressionism. As one prop- 


erly reads the poster in ascending order, 
the style of the figures changes radically 
from a relatively naturalistic rendering to a 
decidedly antinaturalist depiction. The 
naked figure of Humanity is strongly 
modeled with dark shadows that create a 
sense of heaviness indicating her ties to the 
material world. At the bottom of the hier- 
archy of the figures, she represents the 
sinking advocates of Realism. The beauti- 
fied figure of Purity signifies the turning 
point from a naturalist to an idealist style. 
Seen from the back, her drapery is realis- 
tically rendered with folds about her waist 
that lend a sense of weight and structure to 
her form. But the splash of light that edges 
her delicate frame works to dissolve form 
and mass: especially where the light seems 
brightest, on her forearms, her body seems 
to vanish as she takes the hand of Faith. 
The personification of spirituality, ideal 
beauty, and antinaturalism, Faith is de- 
picted as a soft silhouette devoid of model- 
ing. Her pure. linear form expresses the 
weightlessmess and insubstantiality of a 
visionary figure. The deliberate change 
from a naturalist technique to a forthright 
antinaturalist style expresses in singular 
fashion the condemnation of official art 
voiced by Peladan and affirms the en- 
dorsement of a noble art charged with sig- 
nificant content and based on the tradition 
of beautiful ideal form. 
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or artist-adherents of the new Rose+ 

Croix. the poster had an additional 
significance sustained by the words of the 
Magus himself. Late in 1891, not long 
before the poster was released, the Sar 
published the Salon de la Rose+Croix, 
Règle et Montoire, whose introduction, 
addressed *‘To All Those of the Fine Arts,’ 
begins: 


In the pure ether where no wing 
beats—beyond the nine choirs and 
third heaven—there is a splendor so 
radiant and so sublime that no spirit 
can contemplate it. 


This subtle fire, this divine clarity 
separates the Absolute from the 
created. 


Innumerable rays from this hearth 
shed light and go out to enrapture the 
soul of the Blessed, or stretch out 
towards earth, illuminating genius 
creators with the Abstract. 








When these maidens of the Word. af Ae ey a eee” Cts © oe 
m 4 efi Jua- luna dame \ atioz WJcrwa E 
the August Ideas, descend from the 
heights in order to become flesh, at 
that time, an inexpressible hosanna Fig. 2 Schwabe, Frontispiece for Octave Uzanne’s periodical, L’ Art et L’ Idée, 
arises and the whole celestial world January 1892. 
bows down. 
It is the Ideal, the sun of Eternity, . . PRE : > . . 
i of the idea rejects the vain joy of If he uses his magic power to 
that warms and makes saints and aa ee A ERE VE rap 
ee ale humans, he is the fiance of the ver- satisfy personal goals, his forehead, 
artists fertile with joy and beauty. 1: i . > oe oe : 
T 3 million beyond, he is the cavalier of quickly tarnished, will lose the lumi- 
Whosoever has received the kiss a pure thought. nous trace of the seraphic kiss. But if 
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he is a pious lover of beautiful 
Norms, if he ceaselessly sacrifices 
to the oriflamme his own glory and 
present joys that the age bestows 
upon the disloyal, then from the 
Ideal, the force second to none. he is 
cuirassed and helmeted with invinci- 
bility: he is no longer a mortal, and 
the angels themselves take him into 
their arms.?3 


The poster is a pictorial interpretation of 
the Sar’s proclamation. An angel, a maiden 
of the Word, a messenger of August Ideas, 
descends to Earth from the divine realm of 
the Ideal to take the hand of the artist in 
order to enlighten this “genius creator” 
with abstract, spiritual ideas that are given 
form in art. This theme is also the subject 
of Schwabe’s frontispiece for the January 
1892 issue of Octave Uzanne’s periodical. 
L'Art et L' Idée (Fig. 2). Having once re- 
ceived the divine kiss of the idea, the artist 
must reject the vain joys of humanity and 
continually aspire to embody the abstract 
idea in Ideal Beauty in his art.24 The work 
of such an artist will be blessed with the 
Ideal and will be everlasting. ‘Heaven 
will have its own Louvre,” proclaimed the 
Sar, ‘‘and the heart of a masterpiece will 
forever worship its creator the artist as we 
worship God,’**?5 


éladan’s mystico-aesthetic philosophy 
_ basically derived from tenets of eso- 
teric Rosicrucian doctrine. According to 
Rosicrucian theology, there was a great 
fall of humankind, which created a univer- 
sal state of decline and moral decay. leading 
to the atrophy of certain ordinary human 
faculties. In order to restore harmony, cer- 
tain chosen individuals received an ‘*‘ini- 
tiation’ from a divine source. which revi- 
talized their atrophied faculties. This initi- 
ation involved a total transmutation, in 
which the neophyte symbolically died and 
was brought to heaven to acquire a glorious 
spiritual essence likened to the light of the 
sun and moon. This spiritual rebirth led to 
a state of grace in which Humankind, the 
Universe, and God could be understood. It 
was the divine task of the ‘‘annoimted’’ 
individual to communicate to ordinary 
humans everlasting preservation in that 
state of grace.?® 
Schwabe’s poster depicts the Rosicrucian 
rite of initiation:*’ the conversion of an 
ordinary human to the state of heavenly 
grace and spiritual rebirth. The central fig- 
ure represents the ‘‘initiated’” artist. a su- 
perior being who rises above common 
humanity to communicate abstract ideas. 
Shown climbing the stairs, which represent 
the passage from one mode of being to 
another,” the artist-figure enters the realm 
of the Rose+Croix, a spiritual elite with 
the potential to transcend ordinary life and 
ascend to salvation by striving to impart 
abstract, spiritual essence in Ideal Beauty. 
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The final transmutation to eternal salva- 
tion is suggested by the figures on the 
stairs. They are identical figural types; one 
is the spiritual counterpart of the other.?9 
Carrying a smoldering heart, the symbol! 
of devout faith in the Ideal as well as of the 
brevity of life and the futility of earthly 
glory,*® the incorporeal angel escorts the 
initiated artist to heavenly glory. 

The Sar then appealed to the artist to 
heed the call to the divine: 


Artist who has not called upon 
your work the ray of the divine, lis- 
ten: | am revealing here the recom- 
pense promised to those untrue to 
the Ideal. Do you know that art de- 
scends from heaven like life flows to 
us from the sun? That there is no 
masterpiece that is not the reflection 
of an eternal idea? That which is 
called abstract, painter or poet, do 
you know it? It is a bit of God Him- 
self inside a work. . |. 


Beware: no repentance redeems 
disloyalty. If you like ugliness. you 
have only the right to Hell. There is 
still ime, prefer the suave invitations 
of the counseling angels: listen to 
them sing the call to the divine and 
sound the ideal trumpet: 


Rose of Love encircle the formi- 
dable cross with smiles. 


Cross of salvation. purify with 
tears the rose that is too earthly. 


Rose of the body. blossom your 
grace on the symbol of accepted 
anguish. 


Cross of renunciation, purify life, 
calm its dizziness and consecrate the 
Rose. 


Entwine, very perfect symbol, 
charity and beauty, thought and form 
so that the rose garlands the cross, so 
that the cross lives at the heart of the 
Rose.3! 


The symbolic border that surrounds the 
main image in Schwabe’s poster echoes 
these last words of Péladan’s address. At 
the lower left corner, the location, time, 
and admission fee to the Salon are printed 
alongside the figure of Humanity. The sides 
of the border are lined with a repeating 
pattern of two cross-inscribed roses. These 
roses weep, and their tears fall upon a 
single rose crucified on an altar. The re- 
peated image of altars continues to the top 
of the frame, where the oriflamme ‘‘Salon 
de la Rose+Croix” is printed in bold letters 
stylized like oriental calligraphy. A full- 
blossomed white rose inscribed with a cross 
joins the two parts of the name Rose +Croix. 


Combined with the symbolic imagery of 
the main panel, the frame defines the realm 
of the Rose+Croix. At the bottom of the 
frame, ordinary Humanity, the patron of 
official salon art, sits isolated in the mire 
of materialism and mundane existence. 
From among the masses, an artist breaks 
all ties to this world and steps forth towards 
the spiritual elite of the Rose + Croix, sym- 
bolized by the white rose of Paradise.*? 
“Seek God my disciple.” Péladan cried. 
“only He ts real and alive: but in order to 
find Him perceptible to your weakness, 
seek Him there where the greatest have 
found Him, in Art.” 


osted widely on the streets of Paris, 

Schwabe’s poster functioned practi- 
cally to announce the opening of an exhibi- 
tion of new art based on Beauty and spiri- 
tual ideals. Symbolically, the poster steod 
as an image of the annunciation of a new 
art, founded upon the cult of the Ideal and 
the tradition of Beauty, that sought to 
regenerate contemporary art and reinvest 
faithless society with spiritualism and 
mysticism. “If we are not at all messiahs,”’ 
wrote Léonce de Larmandie, ‘we are a 
little like John the Baptist, we can proudly 
call ourselves the precursors, the AN- 
NUNCTATORS.**34 Schwabe’s poster was 
a monumental invitation to hearken to the 
trumpeting of the Ideal and the call to the 
divine at the first Salon de la Rose + Croix. 


Notes 

The author expresses her sincere gratitude to 
her dissertation advisors Reinhold Heller, Chair. 
Department of Art. University of Chicago, and 
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Dickinson College, for their continuing help 
and support. 
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The ‘‘Spirit of Niagara”: 


Success or Failure? 


By K. Porter Aichele 





n May 1, 1901, the Pan-American 

Exposition opened with all the fan- 
fare expected of a venture intended to 
promote short-term tourism and long-range 
commercial trade relations. According to 
the editor of Profitable Advertising, a con- 
temporary trade magazine, no similar en- 
terprise had ever been so well publicized. ! 
Evelyn Rumsey Cary’s ‘‘Spirit of Niagara’ 
(Fig. 1) was one of sixty-seven printed 
items issued by the Pan-American Publicity 
Bureau. The organizers of the exposition 
no doubt welcomed the publicity generated 
by the poster, but they probably did not 
anticipate that the design of a socially 
prominent Buffalo matron would provoke 
a minor scandal in the press. The “‘Spirit 
of Niagara,’’ which has been exhibited 
and reproduced with some frequency, elic- 
its equally ambivalent reactions today. 
As potential buyers at a recent auction 
were assured, the poster’s rainbow hues 
are ravishing.? Yet in almost every respect 
the poster lacks the unique aesthetic quali- 
ties associated with poster art since zhe end 
of the nineteenth century. If the ‘‘Spirit of 
Niagara’’ is a representative example of 
Cary’s work, she had neither the graphic 
skill nor the commercial flair of designers 
‘like Will Bradley, Edward Penfield, and 
Ethel Reed. Why, then, did the organizers 
of a major exposition engage Evelyn Cary 
rather than one of the masters of contem- 
porary American poster art? 

The Pan-American poster is a lithograph 
in nine colors, printed in an edi:ion of 
120,962 by Gies & Company of Buffalo. 
A year in advance of the exposition’ grand 
opening, agents from the Publicity Bureau 
visited all towns with a population of at 
least 15,000 inhabitants in an area bounded 
by Richmond, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
Portland, Maine. In addition to distributing 
copies of the poster in railway stations, 
municipal offices, and hotels, they pro- 
vided local newspapers with black-and- 
white half-tones suitable for press releases. 


While agents were on the road, clerks in 
Buffalo were mailing the poster to 35,000 
postmasters all over the country. For the 
duration of the exposition framed posters, 
four-color trade cards, and sundry other 
reproductions were offered for sale along 
with buttons, trays, souvenir albums, and 
other Pan-American memorabilia. Docu- 
ments recording such facts about distribu- 
tion are readily available, but details about 
the commission of the poster must be 
pieced together from archival material and 
speculation. 

Although the poster is listed in many 
standard sources as the work of an anony- 
mous designer, its attribution can be con- 
firmed by a painting in the collection of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical Soci- 
ety.* The oil painting, which depicts the 
Spirit of Niagara set against the skyline of 
Buffalo, is signed by Evelyn Rumsey Cary 
(1855—1924). In keeping with commonly 
accepted practice, Cary was not responsible 
for the choice of typography or the design 
of the stylized laurel-leaf frame of the pos- 
ter.* These elements of the design were 
left to Frederic Flagler Helmer, a commer- 
cial artist charged with commissioning 
advertising art and supervising the produc- 
tion of all Pan-American publications. 
Helmer solicited designs only from Buffalo 
artists—a policy that seems to have been 
dictated by equal measures of economic 
necessity and local pride. Expositions have 
rarely attracted sound financial backing, 
and the Pan-American was no exception. 
While acknowledging the need to achieve 
ambitious advertising objectives with 
modest expenditures, the promoters of the 
Pan-American Exposition insisted that an 
abundance of native talent more than 
compensated for limited financial re- 
sources. In his final report, William 
Buchanan, the Director-General, attributed 
the success of the Publicity Bureau to the 
extraordinary talents of Evelyn Cary and 
other local artists who proved the merit of 


made in Buffalo.® 

Among the artiszs who submitted entries 
to a competition sponsored by the Publicity 
Bureau in 1899 was Alice Russell Glenny, 
who had designec handsome posters for 
the Women’s Edition of the Buffalo Courier 
(1895) and the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 
(1897).7 It seems carious that Cary’s design 
was chosen over those of Glenny and other 
experienced graphic artists. Even more 
curious is the fact that Cary’s name does 
not appear in a Baffalo Times article an- 
nouncing the winning entries in the com- 
petition. Whether it was considered un- 
seemly for a woman of society to lend her 
name to commercial advertising, or 
whether Cary was awarded the commission 
outside the competition remains open to 
question. There is some evidence that not 
all Helmer’s cormmissions were based 
solely on the requirements of effective ad- 
vertising art. The: design chosen for the 
official Pan-Amer-can seal was submitted 
by George Cary, a member of the Pan- 
American Board of Architects with whom 
Helmer had previously studied architec- 
tural drawing. Like her brother-in-law, 
Evelyn Cary served on one of the Pan- 
American advisozy boards. Given her 
position as a- member of the Board of 
Women Managers. it is possible that Evelyn 


.Cary was awarded the commission for the 


poster because of influence in the nght 
places. It is equally likely, however, that 
Helmer chose Cary’s design because it gave 
the promoters of the Pan-American Ex- 
position exactly waat they wanted. 
Evelyn Rumsey was born into a Buffalo 
family whose aristocratic aloofness and 
dazzling parties were the subject of chatter 
on the society pages of the local news- 
papers. Her education at a fashionable 
secondary school was supplemented by 
private tutoring and a well-chaperoned trip 
to Europe. Although she was reputed to 
have shown precocious artistic ability, she 
did not begin her studies with Alfred Quin- 
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Fig. 1 Evelyn Rumsey Cary, “‘Spirit of Niagara,” poster for the Pan-American 
Exposition, published 1900, 48 x 25%”. Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society. 
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ton Collins at the Buffalo Academy until 
she was well into her thirties. Cary’s 
obituary notice implies that after her mar- 
riage to Dr. Charles Cary, she occupied 
her time by performing good works and 
painting portraits. She did lavish time and 
funds on numerous worthy causes, but she 
also considered herself more than a Sun- 
day painter. Her works were regularly ex- 
hibited at the Fine Arts Academy and at 
annual exhibitions held by the Buffalo 
Society of Artists. She served as the Soci- 
ety’s president in 1897 and was awarded 
its Fellowship Prize in 1900, the year after 
she was commissioned to design the Pan- 
American poster. Entries in exhibition 
catalogues indicate that she painted genre 
scenes as well as portraits, but the **Spirit 
of Niagara’’ seems to have been her only 
experiment in poster art. In spite of Cary’s 
apparent attempt to compensate for lack of 
practical experience by studying examples 
of contemporary commercial art, her 
‘*Spirit of Niagara’’ remains a poster con- 
ceived as a painting. 


he compositional structure of the 

poster is comparable to the vertically 
oriented formats adopted by American 
artists from the Scottish Arts and Crafts 
Movement and the Vienna Secession. As 
in other American posters of the period, 
the taut, stencil-sharp lines that characterize 
Scottish and Viennese designs are softened 
by the fluid movement of French Art Nou- 
veau. The influence of Art Nouveau is also 
evident in the colors, which have the muted 
subtlety of Eugene Grasset’s palette and 
the iridescence of Tiffany’s Favrile Glass. 
The central figure is a variation on the 
thinly veiled female nudes that adorned 
turn-of-the-century brooches, inkwells, 
vanity sets, and the occasional American 
poster. Unlike Maxfield Parrish’s nudes, 
who—albeit through line rather than flesh 
—are seductive, Cary’s figure is rendered 
asexual by a saccharine facial expression 
and an allegorical identity. 

The identity of the Spirit of Niagara can 
be traced to popular Indian folklore in 
which the waterfall is personified as the 
Maid of the Mist.? Cary’s choice of a 
scantily draped allegorical nude as the 
principal motif of the poster must have 
been sanctioned by the Publicity Bureau 
and the Fine Arts Committee. Similar 
figures appeared not only on other Pan- 
American publications, but also on the 
walls of the exposition’s Fine Arts Build- 
ing. The Spirit of Niagara is a figure type 
that illustrates a significant link between 
academic tradition in America and the 
Symbolist Movement. Although the female 
nude was long censured in the American 
academies, by the late nineteenth century 
it proliferated in such conventional guises 
as Hope and Charity. This tendency was 
perpetuated by Symbolism, which spawned 
the virginal nudes of Arthur B. Davies, as 
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poster having 
barred from the Providence public 
schools, on the ground of immorality, the 
above has been designed by a Pan-Amer- 
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ican artist for special use in Rhode Island. 


Fig. 2 Variation on ‘‘Spirit of Niagara,”’ 
newspaper clipping. Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society. 
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EDITED BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 


Fig. 3 Cover of National Magazine, July, 1901. Buffalo and Erie County 


Historical Society. 





well as the exotic mermaids who cavort in 
the aquamarine fantasies of painters such 
as Carl Marr and Elihu Vedder.'® By 
garbing the female nude in the trappings of 
allegory, the academicians and the Sym- 
bolists claimed to create art in the service 
of ideas. As a painter associated with the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Cary was 
familiar with both the academic nude and 
its Symbolist alter ego. In following estab- 
lished precedent, Cary no doubt considered 
that she was elevating local legend and 
public art to the lofty level of academe. It 
seems inconceivable that the Spirit of 
Niagara, with her head demurely turned 
and her hourglass figure veiled by the 
blue-green falls, would not have been 
palatable even to provincial, puritanical 
America. Indeed, compared with the sea 
nymph in Vedder’s Underwater Fantasy, 
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Cary’s Spirit of Niagara is the very image 
of chaste propriety. 

She was, however, neither elevating 
enough nor chaste enough for the citizens 
of Rhode Island. There. the poster was 
declared unfit for display in the public 
schools. Rhode Island’s righteous indig- 
nation was ridiculed in the Buffalo press 
by the following masterpiece of doggerel 
verse: 


In great Rhode Island keep it dark, 
Lest Roger Williams wake 

And in his wrath that Commonwealth 
To its foundations shake. 


What is this pregnant secret dire, 
Which art must never hear? 

Hist! while with bated breath I shock 
The portals of your ear. 


‘‘The Spirit of Niagara,” 

Which Providence, R.I. 

Kicked out of school because it 
shocked 

Her Puritanic eye, 


Is being there by thousands sought— 
For heaven’s sake, don’t holler!— 
And every copy’s worth, in cash, 
A quarter of a dollar. 

Charles Stow!! 


Taking advantage of the opportunity for 
additional publicity, an anonymous Buffalo 
artist (Evelyn Cary?) replaced the Spirit of 
Niagara with a spectacled, sensible, and 
utterly respectable schoolmarm (Fig. 2). 
The W.W. Potter Company clothed the 
controversial figure in yet another guise on 
the cover of the July 1901 edition of a 


magazine published to attract visitors to 
the Pan-American Exposition (Fig. 3). 
This parody on any number of flag-drapped 
personifications of America was no doubt 
given national coverage in part out of jest 
and in part out of precaution. 

Historians and collectors of period pos- 
ters will concur that the “*Spirit of Niagara” 
was not sought after in Rhode Island be- 
cause buyers were scrambling for an espe- 
cially fine example of contemporary poster 
design. The unique criteria by which poster 
art is still judged were established when 
the poster was at its height of popularity as 
an advertising medium and an affordable 
collector's item. Charles Matlack Price, 
the author of one critical study on the art of 
the poster, distinguished posters from what 
he called ‘‘advertising pictures.” [n con- 
trast to a poster, which Price characterized 
as a telegraphic combination of text and 
image that conveys its message with ‘‘a 
sweep of line and a dash of celor,” an 
‘‘advertising picture” is a reproduction of 
a painting to which an advertising line has 
been attached.'? The term ‘‘advertising 
picture’ aptly describes Cary’s **Spirit of 
Niagara.” Price did concede that some 
such pictures could serve as effective 
vehicles for publicity.'* According to Wil- 
liam Buchanan, “‘in the judgment of ex- 
perienced persons”* the ‘*Spirit of Niagara”? 
was considered unequaled in advertising 
merit. 14 Support for this claim can be found 
in the promotional literature for the Pan- 
American Exposition. 


he sole stated purpose of the Pan- 

American Exposition was ‘‘to pro- 
mote commercial and social interests 
among the States and countries of the 
Western hemisphere.” !5 The grand design 
of the exposition was based on the theme of 
man’s achievements after years of strug- 
gling to overcome the elements. Because 
of Buffalo’s success as a commercial and 
industrial center, the city was an ideal 
showcase for such a theme. Sensing, how- 
ever, that displays of modern technology 
would not attract crowds to the shores of 
Lake Erie, the promoters of the exposition 
attempted to lure visitors with descriptions 
of the artificial splendor of the exposition 
grounds and the natural majesty of Niagara 
Falls. The official catalogue and guidebook 
describes a color scheme calculated to draw 
the visitor into Delaware Park, down an 
avenue of buildings laden with allegorical 
sculpture. and ultimately to the exposi- 
tien’s pièce de résistance—the soaring, 
polychromed Electric Tower, illuminated 
by incandescent lamps and topped by a 
statue of the goddess of light. Throughout 
the guidebook are pictures and descriptions 
of Buffalo’s tourist attractions. Particular 
emphasis is given to Niagara Falls, which 
had recently been harnessed as a source of 
electric power. Assuring the reader that it 
was quite impossible to evoke ‘‘the gran- 


deur of these majestic cataracts,’ the 
guidebook promised a panoramic view 
from the top of the Electric Tower and an 
even more thrilling experience to those 
who boarded the Maid of the Mist steamer 
for a trip through the gorge below the 
falls.'© In painting the picture on which the 
Pan-American poster was based, Cary took 
her inspiration from the exposition site. 
Not coincidentally, the luminescent colors 
of the poster are identical with the carefully 
orchestrated color scheme of the exposition 
grounds. Cary’s Spirit of Niagara, a con- 
temporary version of the legendary Maid 
of the Mist, is the painted companion of 
the statue surmounting the Electric Tower. 
Having tamed the ‘‘majestic cataracts,”’ 
she links the energy generated by water to 
the light generated by electricity. Above 
her is a rainbow representing “‘the ele- 
ments,’ behind her a vista of Buffalo seen 
through rose-colored glasses. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
‘Spirit of Niagara” was chosen by the 
organizers of the exposition because Cary’s 
painted illusion effectively advertised the 
product. As confirmed in a Phillips auction 
catalogue, the Pan-American poster 
‘‘surely makes us want to go to Buffalo—a 
rare achievement in any medium.’’!? In 
retrospect, Cary’s ‘‘advertising picture” 
can be seen as a work that exemplifies a 
chamber-of-commerce aesthetic, vintage 
1900.18 A poster of Niagara Falls rendered 
in stylized curves would have been more 
modern and decidedly more appealing to 
the sophisticated elite that responded to the 
stylish posters commissioned by the editors 
of Harper's and The Chap-Book. The 
‘Spirit of Niagara’’ was designed to attract 
a broader spectrum of the American public. 
Cary’s image made the romance of Niagara 
a vivid reality to anyone for whom a trip to 
Niagara Falls was the dream of a lifetime. 


Notes 
1 Kate Griswold, ‘““How the Exposition was 
Advertised,” Profitable Advertising, June, 
1901, pp. 45ff. 


2 The poster is currently featured in The Arts 
and Crafts Movement in New York State, 
1890 s—1920's, a traveling exhibition orga- 
nized by the Tyler Gallery, State University 
of New York at Oswego. 


3 Phillips, Son and Neale, /00 Poster Master- 
pieces, catalogue by Jack Rennert for Sale 
#373, New York, 1981, Lot #1. 


4 The poster, variously entitled ‘‘Spirit of 
Niagara.” ‘Maid of the Mist, and **Niag- 
ara,” is anonymously attributed in the Phillips 
catalogue cited in n. 3 and in such standard 
references as Das frühe Plakat in Europa und 
den USA, 1, Berlin, 1973, #545 (color plate 
V). It is correctly attributed in Three Centuries 
of Niagara Falls, Albright-Knox Gallery, 
Buffalo, May 2—September 7, 1964, #165. 
The painting on which the poster was based is 
listed in the Pan-American Exposition Cata- 


logue of the Exhibition of Fine Arts, Buffalo. 
1901, #329. 


5 To impose an element of coherence on the 
numerous Pan-American publications, the 
coordinator of publicity used a common type 
face on all printed materials. On the practice 
of creating a poster by making additions to 
an independently conceived image, see: 
Maurice Rickards, The Rise and Fall of the 
Poster, Whitstable, England, 1971, p. 18. 


6 William Buchanan, Report of the Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, 1902, p. 34. 


7 Plates of Glenny’s posters are reproduced in 
Victor Margolin, American Poster Renais- 
sance, New York, 1975, pp. 182 and 192. 
Glenny’s figure types and floral motifs be- 
long to a tradition that can be traced from 
Eugene Grasset and Marcel Lenoir in France, 
to the English Pre-Raphaelites, and ulti- 
mately back to fifteenth-century Italy. Pre- 
sumably as.a consolation prize, Glenny was 
commissioned to design the covers of several 
booklets distributed at the Pan-American 
Exposition. 


8 Cary’s name is not listed in such reference 
books as Women Artists in America, Eigh- 
teenth Century to the Present, ed. Jim Collins 
and Glenn B. Opitz, Poughkeepsie, 1980. 
Newspaperclippings, catalogue entries, and 
other bits ef information about Cary’s life 
were graciously provided by the staffs of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society 
and the Albnght-Knox Gallery. 


9 Three Centuries of Niagara Falls, (cited n. 
4), p. 56. 


10 See: Grey Art Gallery, New York University, 
American Imagination and Symbolist Paint- 
ing, essays and catalogue by Charles C. 
Eldredge, New York, 1979. 


11 Newspaper chipping, dated April 17, 1901, 
in the archives of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society. 


12 Charles Matlack Price, Posters: A Critical 
Study of the Development of Poster Design 
in Continental Europe, England, and Amer- 
ica, New York, 1913, pp. Off. 


13 Ibid.. p. 7. 


14 Report of the Pan-American Exposition, 
(cited n. 6). pp. 34f. 


15 Official Catalogue and Guidebook to the 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 1901, 


p.5. 
16 Ibid., p. 8E. 


17 100 Poster Masterpieces (cited n. 3), Lot 
#1. Quoted with apologies to Buffalo. 


18 On precedents for the use of realistic detail 
in travel posters, see: John Barnicoat, A 
Concise History of Posters, 1870-1970, New 
York, 1972, pp. 148ff.; and Cyril Sheldon, 
A History of Poster Advertising, London, 
1937, pp. 82f. 
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A Public Voice: 
Fifteen Years of Chicano Posters 


By Shifra M. Goldman 





he Chicano poster movement-—and it 

must be viewed as a movement rather 
than simply as a collection of individuals 
making posters—arose towards the end of 
the 1960s. Although Chicano posters share 
Stylistic characteristics with poster-making 
and fine art trends of the period, their 
iconography, content, and social functions 
are distinctive: they have drawn on bicul- 
tural and bilingual resources tha: reflect 
the history of Mexican peoples in the United 
States and on the separatism, cultural na- 
tionalism, search for identity, and socio- 
political struggles that marked the Chicano 
movement of the late sixties and the 
seventies. 

The history of Chicano poster making, 
like that of street muralism (the other public 
art form that arose simultaneously’, can be 
divided into two periods: from 1968 to 
1975; and from 1975 to the present. The 
kind of posters made in the first period was 
marked by a totally noncommercial, com- 
munity-onented character in the attitudes 
and expectations of the individuals and 
groups who made posters, the purposes 
they served, the audiences they addressed, 
the facilities that were established to pro- 
mote poster making, and the collectives 
that flourished. The second period wit- 
nesses the changing dynamic of an art 
movement subject to the fluctuations of 
the political movement and to the impera- 
tives of the dominant society to which that 
art movement was opposed. Crucial to this 
second period is the changing pe-ception 
of the Chicano role in the Unitea States, 
and in the international arena—a perception 
that brought an end to separatism for most 
Chicanos and a closer alignment with Third 
World (especially Latin American) libera- 
tion struggles. At the same time, other 
segments of the Chicano community be- 
came more assimilationist in relation to the 
dominant society and its values, and more 


commercial in the content and dissemina- 
tion of their art. 


The Chicano Political 
Movement 


The Chicano political movement grew out 
of an alliance formed by exploited farm- 
workers struggling to establish unions 
against the powerful agribusiness and 
ranching interests of California and Texas, 
the disenfranchised and dispossessed land- 
grant owners of New Mexico, the urban 
working classes of the Southwest and Mid- 
west, and the growing student movement. 
All these were essential participants in the 
Chicano movement, although not all of 
them can be embraced by the term Chicano. ! 

Although great economic struggles, 
supported by nationwide boycotts, took 
place in rural areas—and were the unifying 
symbol of the Chicano movement—many 
of the political and cultural activities of the 
1960s and 1970s were centered in the cities, 
where the greatest number of Mexicans 
and Chicanos live. Issues in the cities in- 
cluded police brutality, violations of civil 
rights, low-paid employment, inadequate 
housing and social services, gang warfare, 
drug abuse, inadequate and irrelevant edu- 
cation, and lack of political power. The 
Vietnam War was a crucial issue, and anti- 
war sentiment was growing. From the mid 
sixties on, students were the shock troops 
of the urban movement. 

A high sense of idealism was intrinsic to 
the 1968-75 period. It explains the em- 
phasis on community-oriented and public 
art forms like poster making and muralism 
and on the development of artistic collec- 
tives, as well as insistence on political and 
ethnic themes. Art was part of a whole 
movement to recapture a people’s history 
and culture, albeit at times romantically, as 
part of the struggle for self-determination. 


The cultural nationalist philosophy was 
also developed by the youth of the move- 
ment, and expressed most influentially in 
the utopian ‘El Plan Espiritual de Aztlan,”’ 
adopted in March 1969 at a huge Chicano 
Youth Conference in Denver. Key points 
were a call for reclamation and control of 
lands stolen from Mexico (the United States 
Southwest), anti-Europeanism, an insis- 
tence on the importance and glory of the 
brown-skinned Indian heritage, and an 
emphasis on humanistic and nonmaterial- 
istic culture and education. ‘‘Aztlan’’ (the 
Southwest, from which, presumably, the 
Aztecs came), it proclaimed, “‘belongs to 
those who plant the seeds, water the fields, 
and gather the crops, and not to foreign 
Europeans. . . . We are a Bronze People 
with a Bronze culture.” The ‘*Plan’’ com- 
mitted all levels of Chicano society to the 
Cause: ““We must insure that our writers, 
poets, musicians and artists produce litera- 
ture and art that is appealing to our people 
and relates to our revolutionary culture. 
Our cultural values of life, family, and 
home will serve as a powerful weapon to 
defeat the gringo dollar value system and 
encourage the process of love and brother- 
hood.’’? Thus, in a few pages of text, were 
established not only the ideals but also the 
themes of Chicano art and letters: the life, 
history, and heritage of a working class, 
Indian, spiritual and revolutionary people. 


The Poster Movement: 
Context and Development 


By far the largest, most prolific, and 
sophisticated Chicano poster and mural 
movements developed in the state of Cali- 
fornia, particularly in the San Francisco 
Bay area and Sacramento (abutting vast 
farming regions) and in the Southland from 
Los Angeles to the Mexican border. The 
Los Angeles area led in mural production, 
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LOLITA LEBR : 
“TODOS SOMOS PEQU ENOS, SOLO LA PATRIA 
ES GRANDE Y ESTA ENCARCELADA” 
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Puerto Rico Libre!,’” 1975, silkscreen, 


6 color run, 28 x 22” (La Raza Silkscreen Center). 
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while the Bay area and Sacramento led in 
poster making. The reasons for these devel- 
opments may be sought in the history and 
demographics of each area, which influ- 
enced the forms, styles, and even the con- 
tent of their visual arts. Los Angeles County 
has the largest Mexican and Mexican- 
descent population in the United States; so 
large that, until the great influx of Central 
and South American refugees in recent 
years, most Spanish-speaking peoples were 
‘‘absorbed’’ by or *‘disappeared’’ into the 
Mexican and Chicano communities. By 
contrast, the Bay area, since World War 
II, has been multinational as well as multi- 
racial. The term Raza (people) used in 
northern California refers to the mix of 
peoples from Central and South America, 


the Caribbean, and Brazil, as well as 
Mexicans and Chicanos. 

Los Angeles architecture, consisting of 
low-rise stuccoed and concrete buildings 
spread over vast areas, promotes a “car 
culture’? and has lent itself to the street 
mural, which serves a billboard-like func- 
tion in the barrios (neighborhoods) and on 
the walls of school and public buildings 
and businesses. Great concentrations of 
outdoor murals (probably 600 to 700 in 
East Los Angeles alone) transformed many 
areas. The Bay area, in contrast, is much 
smaller, denser, and more compact, with 
good public transportation. In San Fran- 
cisco and Berkeley, there is a large pedes- 
trian population. As a result, although there 
are many murals, the poster has flourished 


as a major means of communication. As 
Linda Lucero (Fig. 1), a member of San 
Francisco’s La Raza Graphic Center, notes, 
“I really like it when a poster from the 
Center is in store windows all over town 
announcing an event and bringing an artis- 
tic interpretation of the event to people. 
_. . The most interesting posters have been 
those that illustrate an important event and 
because of their personal meaning to the 
artist transcend the ‘advertising’ of the 
event into the production of art.””* 

In the Bay area, graphic-art movements 
for public and political communication date 
back to 1950, when the Graphic Arts 
Workshop, a large group that produced 
images of political, social, labor, and ethnic 
themes, was established. Initiated by the 
California Labor School’s art department 
and influenced by Mexico’s Taller de 
Grafica Popular (organized 1937), with 
which some of its members were associ- 
ated, it had counterparts in New York and 
Los Angeles. In the mid sixties, Emory 
Douglas, a graphic artist for the Black 
Panther newsletter, became a respected and 
widely known figure in the Bay area. The 
great surge in poster making, however. 
began in 1970 in response to United States 
bombings in Cambodia. Many Bay arez 
art schools—the California College of Arts 
and Crafts, San Francisco State University 
the University of California, Berkeley 
(UCB), and the San Francisco Art Institut 
—briefly closed in protest. The Printing 
Project, a collective of about fifteen artist 
organized by Bruce Kaiper, which late 
that year became the Media Project, was : 
major source of posters for antiwar, civi 
rights, American Indian, and feminis 
organizations.of the time. Students of UCI 
art historian Herschel B. Chipp organize: 
a poster collective, as did students of Fran 
Rowe’s silkscreening workshop at multi 
ethnic Laney College in Oakland. Th 
Japanese Arts Movement and the Chines 
Kearney Street Workshop poster collec 
tives also appeared.* 

Nineteen hundred sixty-eight was a yes 
of international student protest. Chican 
students were particularly sensitive to sti 
dent demonstrations in Mexico during tt 
1968 Olympics, the graphics of that mov: 
ment,> and the Tlatelolco massacre «< 
protesters by government troops th 
brought these events to world attention. (C 
greatest moment for the Chicano post 
movement was the 1968 Third World stril 
at San Francisco State College, organize 
by the Third World Liberation Front. ( 
year later there was a similar strike 
UCB.) The immediate issue at San Fra 
cisco was the failure of the education 
system to meet the needs of Third Wor 
students, but the Front reflected the larg 
issues of racism and imperialism. Duri) 
the San Francisco strike, art students, aid 
by faculty members, set up a poster-maki 
workshop, which lasted about a yei 
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“My participation in the strike.” Says 
Rupert Garcia, who later became one of 
the Bay area’s most prolific and respected 
postermakers, 


was both physical and through mak- 
ing silkscreen posters in support of 
the strike and on other issues. I was 
critical of the police, of capitalist 
exploitation. I did posters of Che, of 
Zapata. and other Third World lead- 
ers. As artists, we climbed down 
from the ivory tower. We abandoned 
notions that the artist was supposed 
to be against society, against people, 
be different, exotic, bohemian. Itwas 
in the workshop, not the classroom, 
that I learned silkscreen printing. | 
also learned to work in a collective 
—critiquing, sharing, subduing 
one’s ego. I had planned to be an 
case painter, but the strike changed 
that. 


In 1970, a new influence affected Bay 
area poster makers. The recently estab- 
lished Galeria de la Raza mounted an ex- 
hibition of photographs of Cuba and a series 
of silkscreen posters by the Cuban artist 
René Mederos. That same year, McGraw- 
Hill published in full color and large format 
The Art of Revolution: Castro's Cuba, 
1959-1970.” Chicano and Raza poster 
artists were tremendously impressed by 
the quality of the posters and their content, 
The link between Chicano oppression at 
home and United States imperialist actions 
abroad (in Indochina, but also directed at 
Cuba and incipient Latin American libera- 
tion movements) had already been made 
politically; now it was brought home artis- 
tically. Of particular importance were 
Cuban color and the relationship between 
form and content. According to Garcia. 
his encounter with Cuban posters, particu- 
larly the originals by Mederos, was a highly 
emotional experience: ‘I was more moved 
by the Cuban posters than even the San 
Francisco dance posters of the 1960s. The 
dance posters were visually exciting, but I 
couldn't identify with them as I could with 
the Cuban posters. The incredible quality 
of the designs and the use of revolutionary 
experience moved me deeply.’’® The im- 
pact of Cuban posters was heightened in 
1974, when the Chicano artist Juan Fuentes, 
aided by an art student from San Francisco 
State, organized a Cuban poster exhibition 
at the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Almost invariably, in the 1968 to 1975 
period, Chicano posters were communica- 
tive and educational. Poster making was 
taught to the public. especially young peo- 
ple, at Chicano and Raza centers and gal- 
leries and in the schools where Chicano 
artists taught. In working-class and rela- 
tively powerless communities with little 
access to mass media, the poster became a 
major form of conveying information and 
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cultural pride. In the hands of its most 
skillfull and talented creators, it became a 
major art form. The dedicated Chicano. 
Raza, and other poster artists of the era 
shared the philosophies and political posi- 
tions they articulated in posters and con- 
sidered their production a form of political 
activity. Accepted, welcomed, and appre- 
ciated by the large audiences their posters 
served, and not restricted by commercial 
requirements, they felt that the gap between 
art and life was closed. 


Poster Collectives 


The Chicano poster movement has been 
characterized by both collectives and. in 
some cases, a policy of anonymity——the 
antitheses of competitive individualism 
found in the mainstream art world. In these 
respects, poster groups have followed the 
social example of Mexico’s Taller de 
Grafica Popular, which produced collective 
portfolios and practiced collective criti- 
cism, and the Cuban poster makers whose 
political posters are unsigned. 


La Raza Graphic Center, Inc. One of 
the major producers of posters for the last 
decade has been La Raza Graphic (for- 
merly Silkscreen) Center of San Francisco, 
an independent, nonprofit organization 
founded by Latinos and Chicanos. It is 
affiliated, under the umbrella organization 
La Raza en Acción, with other centers for 
community service such as the information, 
legal, and tutorial programs. The Center's 
various summaries of its own history so 
clearly delineate its purposes that they are 
worth quoting at length: 


La Raza Graphic Center was 
established in 1971 by a group of 
community organizers to serve the 
community by using art as a means 
of communication and as a center of 
art and culture. 

In 1971 the Mission District was a 
community affected by the social, 
economic and political issues of the 
day . . . such as the Vietnam war. 
the United Farm Workers movement, 
police brutality, housing discrimina- 
tion and drug abuse... . The 
organizers and artists at La Raza 
Graphic Center responded to this 
need by considering art as an excel- 
lent medium of communication for 
both artists and community. 

With the passage of time it became 
clear to the staff that silkscreen 
printing by itself was not enough to 
meet the growing needs of com- 
munity organizations nor... the 
Center’s need for . . . some degree 
of independence and economic self- 
sufficiency. In 1978, the Center . . . 
purchased two offset presses and a 
typesetting machine to set up an 
economic development component.’ 


With the diminution of government grants 
to the arts, the Center, like other institu- 
tions, was forced to become self-sufficient. 
It has not abandoned its responsibility to 
the community, however, and maintains a 
sliding scale of prices for its clients. 

In an earlier historical summary, the 
Center more exactly articulated its rela- 
tionship to United States culture, its role as 
a recorder of history, and its relationship to 
the immediate community of the Mission 
District, a shopping and living area for 
working-class Latinos, Asians, and other 
Third World people: 


La Raza culture is not isolated 
from the *‘mainstream’’ or dominant 
North American culture, but in fact 
is ‘‘influenced’’ by and affects the 
dominant society. . . . The posters 
of La Raza Silkscreen Center make 
up a revealing pictorial history book 
of the life of the urban Spanish- 
speaking Mission community. . . . 
The windows and walls of small 
stores and businesses from butcher 
shops to clothing stores provide pub- 
lic space for a truly popular gallery. '° 


The artists who founded, administered. 
and produced posters at the Center repre- 
sent a spectrum of Latin American nation- 
alities. Among the Chicanos with long 
associations at the Center are Peter Gal- 
legos and Linda Lucero (the only woman 
consistently active in the Center): among 
those who have worked at the Center for 
shorter periods of time are Michael Rios, 
Rayvan Gonzales, and Juan Fuentes. Many 
others have used the Center’s facilities for 
particular projects. The Center’s posters 
have by no means been limited to local 
viewing: from 1975 to 1982, the Center's 
posters have been shown throughout the 
Southwest and in Washington, D.C., Chi- 
cago, New York, Paris, Rome, Mexico 
City, and Havana.!! 


Royal Chicano Air Force/Centro de 
Artistas Chicanos. Since its founding in 
1970, the Royal Chicano Air Force (RCAF) 
of Sacramento has focused on murals and 
silkscreen posters with a dedication to the 
community. Its cofounders, the poet and 
artist José Montoya and the artist Esteban 
Villa, both members of the art department 
of Sacramento State College, had been 
active participants in the dynamic Chicano 
art groups of the Bay area in the late 1960s. 

RCAF grew out of the Mexican Ameri- 
can Liberation Art Front (MALAF), a 
group established in 1969 by Montoya’s 
brother Malaquias, René Yanez (now co- 
director of the Mission District’s Galeria 
de la Raza), Esteban Villa, and Manuel 
Hernandez Trujillo. The four remained 
together as a group for only a year, but 
during that year held widespread discus- 
sions among Chicano artists seeking defi- 
nitions and a philosophy of Chicano art. 


MALAF’s ideas spread throughout Cali- 
fornia during the next five years, and were 
car-ied to other states by visiting artists. 
Mcntoya and Villa carried MALAF’s art 
philosophy to Sacramento by establishing 
the Rebel Chicano Art Front. Because its 
initials were the same as those of the 
Canadian Air Force, its name was soon 
wryly transformed by its founders to the 
Royal Chicano Air Force, and a mural 
spcrting an aviator and a plane became a 
symbol of its new identity. 

The RCAF involves not only local com- 
munity people, but also students from 
Sacramento State College (now Univer- 
sity). The most active members in the pos- 
ter and mural programs have been Ricardo 
Farela. Max Garcia, Armando Cid, Juan- 
ish Orozco, Rudy Cuellar, and Louie 
‘‘The Foot’’ Gonzalez. The poet Luzmaria 
Espinoza has run the Center, and Lorraine 
Gaccia and Stan Padilla have worked on 
murals. ‘‘What the Royal Chicano Air 
Fo-ce is really all about,’’ says Jose 
Montoya, ‘‘is to get people living in the 
Saeramento barrios involved in positive 
activities, to play an active role in demon- 
strating to the community at large that there 
is much to be admired in the Chicano cul- 
tur2.’’'2 Other spokespersons for the 
RCAF add that it is an organization com- 
mi ted to change by ‘‘safeguarding, main- 
taining, and proliferating the cultura of the 
Incio/Mexicano/Chicano people in a posi- 
tive way.” 13 

Like other Chicano collectives, the 
RCAF has also used the silkscreen poster 
as a substitute printing process for litera- 
ture: an ingenious idea when one has little 
access to the publishing industry, which 
for years rejected Chicano manuscripts. 
(Càicano poets and writers still publish 
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alternative press structures.) 
Favela’s 1974 poster * 
in a Big Way the Huey’’ (Cortes Screwed 
Us in a Big Way, with an untranslatable 
plzy on sounds between “‘way’’ and 
‘‘huiey’’) (Fig. 2) is a screen print of a 
slangy bilingual poem signed by Louie 
“Che Foot.” 


Meéchicano Art Center. In Los Angeles, 
the now defunct Mechicano Art Center, 
established in 1969 near the fashionable 
‘‘oallery row” as a showcase for Chicano 
artsts, moved by 1971 to the East Los 
Argeles barrico as a nonprofit, community- 
orented workshop and gallery. Mechi- 
camo’s strongest programs included an 
op2n-wall exhibition space, a silkscreen 
poster workshop for the community, and a 
mural program, with which its members 
intended to replace *‘neglect with pride in 
the area, and act as a catalyst to counteract 
the present defacement.’’ Mechicano suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the enthusiastic involve- 
ment of the newly formed Gang Federation. 
‘‘Tastead of spray can graffiti as an outlet 
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Fig. 2 Ricardo Favela, ‘‘Cortés nos chingo in a Big Way the Huey,’ 
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for frustration and a search for identity, 
[the gang members] can be involved as 
working contributors to an art experience 
which can be enjoyed by all in the com- 
munity.’ 14 Méchicano murals and posters 
on occasion incorporated a stylized graf- 
fitilike lettering, a practice adopted by 
many Chicano artists. Like other centers, 
Méchicano also produced silkscreened 
annual calendars as a fund-raising activity. 


Self-Help Graphics and Art, Inc. Los 
Angeles-based Self-Help was initiated in 
1972 by Sister Karen Boccalero, who was 
trained in silkscreening by Sister Mary 
Corita, well known in the 1960s for her 
beautifully designed peace posters. From 
its inception, Self-Help, funded by the 


Catholic Church and public and private 
sources, was dedicated to community uplift 
and teaching ‘‘barrio youth about the values 
and ideals unique to the Mexican heritage 
and culture.’’'> Silkscreen and crafts 
workshops have been at the heart of its 
program aimed at school children and 
young adults. Over the years, the main 
activity of Self-Help has been celebration 
of the Dia de los Muertos (Day of the 
Dead), and great energy has been given to 
preparing silkscreen posters, announce- 
ments, cards, T-shirts, and calendars for 
this annual event. Each year, masked and 
costumed celebrants gather at a local 
cemetery where a Catholic mass and an 
indigenous ceremony are held. A succes- 
sion of Chicano artists has been employed 
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Fig. 3 Rupert Garcia, ‘‘El grito del rebelde,’ 


to produce the silkscreen materials and 
teach the technique to young people: 
Antonio Ibanez, Michael Ponce, Richard 
Duardo, Linda Vallejo, and Leo Limon, 
among others. Self-Help also runs master 
classes in silkscreen. Its approach to the 
community is that of cultural participation 
infused with religious undertones; it has 
skirted the more ‘‘troublesome’’ and con- 
troversial politics of the Chicano movement 
and Chicano art addressed to these issues. 


Individual Artists 


California is the only state in which a high 
quality, professional Chicano poster move- 
ment has flourished simultaneously with a 
grassroots art movement. In other areas 
where there were strong enclaves of Chi- 
cano artists, either muralism became the 
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primary popular medium (as in Chicago 
and Denver) or Chicano artists turned to 
nonpublic art forms (easel paintings, 
graphics, photography, etc.). Although 
community classes in silkscreen were 
taught sporadically in those areas, and al- 
though individual artists produced posters 
for political and cultural events, neither a 
cohesive movement nor the poster collec- 
tive developed. 

Because of the nature of the Chicano 
political and public art movements the dis- 
tinction between poster collectives and the 
individual artist is blurred. The stress on 
individualism (or on the individual business 
firm), on competitiveness, personal fame, 
and personal gain—characteristic of the 
establishment art world—was not a stan- 
dard for Chicano artists serving la causa; 
in fact, it was considered antisocial and 


antimovement in the early years. Never- 
theless, certain outstanding poster makers 
—Rupert Garcia, Malaquias Montoya, and 
Ralph Maradiaga—emerged from the pos- 
ter movement in California and their work 
is now known both throughout the country 
and internationally. 

In Chicago, although the artist-designer 
Jose Gonzalez made several hundred pos- 
ters for causes and cultural events he organ- 
ized (he has been one of the key figures in 
establishing and administering Chicano and 
Latino arts organizations in Indiana and 
[Illinois from 1970 on), he does not consider 
himself a poster artist. By the same token, 
although the muralists and painters Salva- 
dor Vega, Marcos Raya, Aurelio Diaz, 
and the recently arrived Mexican artist 
Alejandro Romero have all made posters, 
this is not their main interest. The only 
Chicano functioning primarily as a graphic 
artist in Chicago is sixty-year-old Carlos 
Cortez. 

No poster movement exists in central 
Texas's “‘golden triangle” (Austin, 
Houston, San Antonio); the single out- 
standing Chicano poster maker in Texas is 
Amado Maurilio Pena, Jr. 

I shall now consider each of these artists 
individually. 


Rupert Garcia. As mentioned above, 
Rupert Garcia (b. 1941) is one of the artists 
who came to the silkscreen poster as a 
result of the 1968 student strike at San 
Francisco State College. Raised by a family 
of agricultural and cannery workers, he 
was encouraged by his family when he 
showed an aptitude for art. A veteran of 
the Vietnam War, Garcia came to political 
maturity in San Francisco. The posters he 
and the collective made for the strike were 
eventually sold to obtain bail money for 
people jailed during the long struggle at 
the College. Silkscreening became his 
chosen medium. He enjoyed its visual and 
tactile qualities: the way it enabled him to 
achieve bright, bold, and flat shapes of 
unmodulated color and the way the matte 
finish of the ink absorbed the light—unlike 
the reflecting surface of a painting with a 
glossy finish. *‘I want the viewer to be able 
to see my pictures with as little outside 
interference as possible,” he said. Besides, 
the democratic idea behind making multi- 
ples also made sense to him, although he is 
aware that medium and message do not 
necessarily merge: *‘You can use a demo- 
cratic medium (like television, for exam- 
ple) and deliver a fascist message.’’!® 

Garcia’s message, and the skill with 
which he delivers it, has gained him inter- 
national renown. Working freely from 
documentary photographs, he favors the 
single figure or the portrait in close-up. He 
often uses brilliantly juxtaposed primary 
or secondary colors and black, combined 
with a short message in English, Spanish, 
or both languages. He keeps forms, colors, 
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Fig. 4 Malaquias Montoya, “*Vietnam/ 
Aztlan: Fuera,” 1973, offset from 
silkscreen. 5 color run, 23 x 17”. 
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Fig. 5 Ralph Maradiaga, **Colors of the 
Guatemalan Indians,” 1974, silkscreen, 
13 color run (Galeria de la Raza). 


and lettering to a minimum, unless the 
poster is to serve as an announcement. 
Political, labor, and artistic heroes and 
heroines from the United States, Mexico, 
and the Third World are his most frequent 
subjects. Garcia has portrayed Angela 
Davis, Salvador Allende, and Pablo Neru- 
da, leaders of liberation movements from 
Africa, Mexico, the Philippines, and Puerto 
Rico, as well as Cesar Chavez and the 
Chicano martyr Ruben Salazar. He has 
made posters about Indochina, Cuba, 
Native Americans, New York State’s 
Attica prison uprising, and the harassment 
of Mexicans by the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. His silkscreen of a 
blinded man about to be executed (Fig. 3) 





derives from a photograph taken in Iran 
under the Shah. 


Malaquias Montoya. Montoya was born 
(1938) in New Mexico to a migrant farm 
family that settled in northern California 
when he was ten. He learned silkscreening 
with a commercial printer in San Jose and 
started to do posters for the Chicano move- 
ment before coming to Berkeley in 1968. 
In 1970, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California (UCB). *‘T hardly went 
to school,” he says, ““because of the grape 
strike, the Third World strike, and the 
reconstitution of classes. All the time I was 
there [UCB] I used my art work to help in 
different causes.”’'’ Before graduating, 
Montoya began to teach a well-attended 
graphics class for the Chicano Studies 
department at UCB. As a teacher, Montoya 
felt it was his responsibility not only to 
teach design, but also to raise his students’ 
consciousness about the conditions of their 
existence. He left Berkeley after four years 
because of dissatisfaction with what he 
considered the institutionalization of 
UCB’s Chicano Studies program and 
moved to Oakland’s School of Arts and 
Crafts, where he continued his nontradi- 
tional teaching methods. Montoya has been 
an enormous and positive influence in the 
Bay area both as a teacher and as a produc- 
tive artist. Many of his original silkscreens 
have been offset for wider dissemination. 
These include anti-Vietnam War posters 
(Fig. 4) and posters on behalf of community 
protest actions and demonstrations, black 
prisoners such as George Jackson, and 
liberation struggles in Africa and Latin 
America. He has also made posters for two 
Chicano television series, the Peoples Col- 
lege of Law in Los Angeles, and health 
clinics. His early style is hard-edge with 
closely interlocking forms; later works 
utilize tusche for more painterly effects. 


Ralph Maradiaga. For fifteen years, 
the Galeria de la Raza of San Francisco has 
been an important cultural force in the 
Mission District—exhibiting Latin Ameri- 
can, Caribbean, Chicano, and Raza art; 
promoting murals; maintaining an archive 
and a design studio; and functioning as a 
nucleus for many Bay area artists. For 
almost all of those fifteen years, Ralph 
Maradiaga and Rene Yanez have been the 
codirectors of the Galeria, and Maradiaga 
has been the central figure for poster pro- 
duction—primarily announcements for the 
Galeria’s activities. 

Maradiaga (b. 1934) came to silkscreen 
printing from a background in graphics 
and was taught the handcut screen tech- 
nique by Rupert Garcia. Maradiaga’s ear- 
liest poster in the silkscreen medium was 
an announcement for a California-wide 
Mexican American-Latin American travel- 
ing exhibition in 1969 called Arte de los 
Barrios, in which he limited himself to 
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Fig. 7 Amado M. Pena, ** 
1974, silkscreen, 7 color run, 
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black silhouetted forms on colored paper. 
By 1970, his handsome poster in three inks 
on yellow paper—for the second Arte de 
los Barrios exhibition—already demon- 
strated mastery of the new medium. !8 The 
first breakthrough to the brilliant color that 
characterizes many of his posters after 1973 
was the thirteen-color, split-fountain (color 
blend) screen for a Peruvian poster exhibi- 
tion (Fig. 5). Thereafter his exhibition 
posters grew in richness and complexity, 
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Fig. 8 Richard Duardo, **Zoot Suit,” 1978, silkscreen, 16 color run, 40 x 26” 


(Aztlan Multiples). 





especially those for Latin American folk 
arts, which themselves vibrate with lumi- 
nous colors and strong geometric designs. 


Carlos Cortez. Self-taught artist Carlos 
Cortez was born in Milwaukee (1923) and 
presently resides in Chicago, where he is 
active with the group Movimiento Artistico 
Chicano (MARCH). He describes himself 
as the son of a **Mexican Indian’’ who was 
an organizer for the International Workers 
of the World (IWW, or ‘‘Wobblies’’) in 
the first decade of the century. Cortez him- 
self has been a “‘harvest hand, construction 
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worker, loafer, jailbird . . . vagabond, 
factory stiff.’’'? He joined the IWW after 
World War II and has submitted articles, 
short stories, poetry, book reviews, photo- 
graphs, comic strips, and linoleum-cut 
illustrations to its newspaper. His Mexican 
heritage and his dedication to the IWW— 
one of the first labor organizations to 
organize Mexican workers in the South- 
west and one that stressed the importance 
of songs and art in organizing—have come 
together in posters of Joe Hill, the song 
writer and organizer for the IWW who has 
been immortalized in a song, and of Ricardo 


Flores Magon, one of the early leaders of 
the Mexican Revolution. Another poster 
executed for MARCH is a portrait of the 
nineteenth-century Mexican engraver Jose 
Guadalupe Posada embraced by one of the 
calaveras (animated skeletons) for which 
he was famous (Fig. 6). Posada’s calaveras 
have influenced generations of Mexican 
artists from Diego Rivera and José 
Clemente Orozco to the present and have 
been accepted with enthusiasm by Chicano 
artists. 


Amado Maurilio Pena, Jr. Pena was 
born in the small border town of Laredo 
(1943) and educated at Texas A & I Uni- 
versity in Kingsville, Texas, which, in the 
late 1960s, became a center for Chicano 
artists trying to have an impact on en- 
trenched Texas prejudice. Recruited to 
teach art in Crystal City by its newly 
emergent and potent Chicano political 
movement, he found himself in the midst 
of spinach workers’ strikes and the early 
moments of the Raza Unida Party. His 
most trenchant and political posters were 
produced from this time to 1975, during 
which period he moved to Austin to live 
and teach. With rare exceptions, Pena’s 
posters treat themes of Mexico and the 
Southwest borderlands. In many of his 
works, Che Guevara appears as a symbol 
of revolutionary spirit and idealism. Pena’s 
posters of Benito Juarez, Emiliano Zapata, 
and Pancho Villa are tributes to reform and 
revolutionary Mexico. The proud tradi- 
tional Mexican song ‘‘De Colores,” which 
has had much currency in farmworkers’ 
culture, was the subject of a series of lyri- 
cal, beautifully crafted posters with semi- 
abstract designs in flowing color. Pena has 
also depicted the farmworkers themselves 
as newly arrived migrants who constantly 
cross the border, or as laborers in the fields. 
Another subject he has treated is the urban 
Chicano, both the bato loco (street guy) 
and the self-defense paramilitary group of 
the early 1970s known as the Brown Berets. 
Some of his most effective works are those 
that combine satiric or tragic images with 
salty, colloquial Spanish or English, such 
as his ironic *‘Wanted’’ poster for the hated 
Texas Ranger or his huelga (strike) poster 
of a bleeding head of lettuce (Fig. 7) that 
warns the viewer not to buy ‘‘unless it is 
union lettuce’’ and sardonically teaches 
the meaning and pronunciation of the 
Spanish word lechuga (lettuce). 


Changing Directions 


By 1975, or even earlier, the Chicano polit- 
ical movement was changing course, and 
rifts opened in the early alliance among 
students, urban workers, and farmworkers. 
The fraternal, unified community of the 
early period began to fragment as more 
Chicanos entered the middle class, attained 
professional or business status, and estab- 


lished a stake in the status quo. Simulta- 
neously, a schism opened between artists 
who chose to continue serving the still 
largely working-class Mexican population 
and those who were beginning to enter the 
mainstream art world of elitist museums, 
private galleries, and collectors. In 1980, 
Malaquias Montoya sounded an admon- 
ishing note about the cooptation of Chicano 
art and the transformation of its focus from 
‘‘liberation’’ to ‘‘validation.’’?° 

Obviously, the posters and murals of 
artists who continue to make political pro- 
test and activism the subjects of their work 
are not very marketable. Poster collectives 
and galleries continue to be active on behalf 
of the community, but diminishing public 
and private funding has necessitated some 
changes in the way they operate. La Raza 
Graphic Center, for example, has estab- 
lished a commercial printing service. It 
has not diminished its dedication to com- 
munity activism, but it now does less silk- 
screening and more offset for that purpose. 

Among individual artists, Rupert Garcia 
has changed from hand silkscreen to offset 
posters, which he creates for special cam- 
paigns. His main interest at present, how- 
ever, is monumental pastel portraits and 
figures, executed in the same style and 
treating the same militant themes that have 
always engaged his interest. Amado Pena 
is now producing handsomely hand- 
screened prints—without lettering—of 
decorative and stylized images of the Indi- 
ans of Santa Fe. They are highly successful 
in the Western “‘cowboy and Indians” art 
market. 

Changing trends, especially for the 
younger generation, are perhaps best illu- 
strated by the career of Richard Duardo (b. 
1952) in Los Angeles. A skillful silkscreen 
designer and technician, he moved in and 
out of the collective groups: Méchicano, 
Self-Help, and, finally, the Centro de Arte 
Publico, established in the late 1970s by 
Duardo, Carlos Almaraz, John Valadez, 
Guillermo Bejarano, and Leo Limon. This 
last group tried to fuse Chicano conscious- 
ness with a commercial design and silk- 
screen printing business, but the mix proved 
to be uneasy. Duardo eventually estab- 
lished his own business under the name of 
“Aztlan Multiples,” with the intention of 
providing interior decorators with fine 
posters that, for the first time, would in- 
clude those of Chicano artists. He found 
market pressures to be such, however, that 
most of his time was spent printing other 
people’s designs. Duardo has done some 
posters in recent years on Chicano themes 
(Fig. 8); he is immersed as well in the 
punk/New Wave scene of Los Angeles, 
and many of his jazzy posters reflect this 
interest. The ideal of a poster presence in 
the commercial market for Chicano artists 
with a specifically Chicano voice is a 
rapidly vanishing one. 


t is difficult to predict the future of the 

Chicano poster. In the past, public pos- 
ter movements have reached their zenith 
during times of political crisis and protest. 
They have been tied to specific historical 
moments and specific types of conscious- 
ness, animated by sharp social criticism 
and a soaring idealism. When such mo- 
ments passed, the movement either changed 
its course, or declined. 

The future of the Chicano poster will 
depend on the individual consciousness of 
each artist. It does seem clear, however, 
that Chicano artists with a political orien- 
tation and a dedication to public art will 
increasingly express their support and soli- 
darity for liberation movements throughout 
the world and will view the problems of 
Mexicans in the United States as part of 
this global upheaval. 
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tion, as well as those by Linda Lucero, Ralph 
Maradiaga, and La Raza Silkscreen Center 
can be found in: Images of an Era: The 
American Poster 1945-75, Washington, 
D.C., National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution, 1975, pp. 168, 169, 
142, 238, and 172, respectively. 


17 “‘Malaquias' Montoya,” Arte (Fall 1977), 
n.p. 

18 This poster is reproduced in Jmages of an 
Era (cited n. 16), p. 142. 

19 Carlos Cortez, taped interview, May 1982. 

20 Malaquias Montoya and Lezlie Salkowitz- 
Montoya, ‘SA Critical Perspective on the 
State of Chicano Art,” Metamorfosis, 3, 
No. 1 (Spring/Summer 1980), pp. 3-7. 
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College Poster Art 


By Elena G. Millie 





i | l oday some of the most innovative 
and exciting posters are coming from 


university campuses. That does not mean 


that these posters relate only to campus 
activities; rather, that their designers serve 
on the faculties of or act as coasultants 
to design departments at universities or 
colleges. 

Poster design in America has tended to 
play “‘catch-up’’ with European posters. 
In America, poster designers have always 
been hard pressed to make a living soley 
by designing posters, and after Werld War 
I] there were fewer and fewer places to 
post posters legally. In the 1950s, owing to 
advances in advertising technology and to 
the introduction of television, poster de- 
signing dwindled to an all-time low. In the 
1960s, however, with the Vietnam War. 
racial unrest, drugs, and rock music, post- 
ers began to spring up as expressions of 
these concerns. The artists, borrowing from 
the poster boom of the 1890s, designed in 
the Art Nouveau style, but with a psyche- 
delic twist. Bright colors and wildly flow- 
ing lines intertwined text and design, mak- 
ing the text barely legible except (and 
rightly so) from a distance. Frequently, 
strobe lights and hot rock music enhanced 
the vibrant quality of these posters. New 
life was pumped into the traditional styles 
used in poster designing: and, for once, 
European designers began to look to 
America for inspiration. Even the public 
got into the act and once again began col- 
lecting posters. Artists again began to be 
fascinated with the possibilities of this 
new-old art form. 

The date given for the rebirth of the 
poster movement is May 1968, when stu- 
dents at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 
spontaneously produced posters in support 
of the demands of the French student 
movement. The period of growing student 
unrest and anti- Vietnam War sentiment in 
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the United States also produced many 
campus-originated poster designs. As a 
result, many universities. colleges, and art 
schools recognized the importance of the 
poster both as an art form and as an effec- 
tive promotional vehicle. Until that time, 
campus graphics, and the teaching thereof, 
tended to be unstructured and was seldom 
seriously considered. University design 
departments were few, and specific courses 
on the graphic arts. especially in the medi- 
um of the poster, were almost unheard-of. 

During the Vietnam era, students 
achieved a sense of independence they had 
rarely known before, and, consequently, 
educational institutions had to find new 
ways of attracting them not only to on- 
campus activities but, indeed, to the insti- 
tution itself. One way they found effective 
was the use of campus graphics. The 
graphic-design departments widened their 
area of expertise and began to be responsi- 
ble for designing and printing brochures, 
letterheads, logos, books, film-strips. and 
so forth, as well as posters. 


tits 1983 Annual Meeting, the Col- 

lege Art Association held the first 
session on poster design in its conference 
history. Four speakers addressed various 
aspects of the historical poster. and four 
leading poster designers, all with interna- 
tional reputations, spoke of their role in 
teaching and designing the contemporary 
campus poster. The latter four were: Lanny 
Sommese, James Thorpe, Jan Sawka, and 
Dennis Ichiyama. All four are involved 
with graphic design at the university level. 
Lanny Sommese, now head of the 
Graphic Design curriculum at Pennsylvania 
State University, brings a highly individ- 
ual, new focus to graphic design in the 
East. His posters reveal spontaneity, 
humor, and freshness, and display his skill 
at employing a variety of graphic tech- 


niques combining both old and new print 
forms (Fig. 1). He communicates with the 
viewer—he surprises, captivates, and 
causes the viewer to react. His visual 
images are forceful and imaginative, with 
a minimum of text. He looks at each project 
as a challenge that demands a specific 
solution, and his solutions are always sur- 
prising, perhaps even daring. He uses a 
combination of diverse graphic techniques 
-—integrating the verbal with the visual-— 
and draws on familiar associations to 
achieve solutions. Typography, Sommese 
believes, unlocks the visual image: he feels 
the verbal and the visual relationship must 
be understood by the viewer. Sommese is 
successful in making the viewer become 
intellectually involved with the design in 
order to figure it out. His posters have been 
selected to be shown at the international 
poster exhibitions at Fort Collins (Colo- 
rado), Warsaw, Lahti (Finland), and Bro. 

The poster James Thorpe designed for 
the poster session of the 1983 College Art 
Association Annual Meeting (see p. 7) was 
reproduced in color in the 1983 Regional 
issue of Print magazine and won the Uni- 
versity and College Designers’ Association 
Silver Medal. It shows the New Wave 
trend in recent graphic design——wide 
spaced lettering set at odd angles; a bold 
figure highlighted with white and accented 
with areas of strong colors. Thorpe, one of 
the organizers of the CAA poster session, 
teaches design at the University of Mary- 
land. During the late seventies he lived in 
Germany, where he taught and worked as a 
graphic designer. Although his posters re- 
flect European influence and sophistication, 
they are, for the most part, uncomplicated. 
He uses symbols, broad flat areas of color, 
a variety of printing techniques, and a sin- 
gle image capturing the essence of the 
project or problem. On occasion he draws 
with his finger, which he has dipped in the 
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Fig. 2 James Thorpe 





printer’s ink; at other times he creates his 
expressive images through the manipula- 
tion of photographs (Fig. 2). Portraiture is 
also important in Thorpe’s posters. The 
image in the poster looks out at the viewer 
establishing a natural communication, serv- 
ing almost as a mirror. He brings a human 
touch to his posters in order to counteract 
the sterility created by the video and com- 
puter. He demonstrates the ability to epi- 
tomize the complexity of an assignment in 
a simple, strong, and skillful solution. 

Jan Sawka, an emigrant from Poland, 
was well known as a successful poster 
designer before he had to leave his native 
country. Shortly thereafter, he was awarded 
the Gold Medal at the 1978 International 
Poster Biennale in Warsaw. Ironically, the 
award included a one-man show of his 
posters in 1980 at the Poster Museum in 
Wilanow. Sawka’s talent lies in his excep- 
tional ability to communicate through his 
imaginatively drawn imagery. His colors 
tend towards the psychedelic and are com- 
bined explosively. He compromises neither 
his ideas nor his designs in order to achieve 
a desired effect or to ensure a commission. 
He considers the poster a personal state- 


ment about the problem or subject at hand, 
and his social comments on “‘the system”’ 
are artfully and delightfully drawn (Fig. 
3). Sawka consults in the Graphic Center 
at Pratt Institute in New York. 

Dennis Ichiyama, of Purdue University, 
received his degrees in both visual and 
graphic design. He did postgraduate work 
in design at the Allgemeine Gewerbeschule 
in Basel. The influence of the International 
Design Style is obvious in Ichiyama’s 
posters. His style is based on the clear and 
often geometric or mathematical propor- 
tioning of available space; a decidedly lin- 
ear and balanced relationship among all 
parts of the design yields a unified solution 
to the problem. Ichiyama presents infor- 
mation clearly and, characteristically, uses 
signs and symbols built on graphic-typo- 
graphic elements. Form appears out of the 
negative space, and is surrounded by the 
geometric positives. He contrasts the cur- 
vilinear with straight, repeating forms and 
uses typography as a main design element 
(Fig. 4). His colors tend to be primary. 
[chiyama’s posters cannot be described as 
spontaneous; rather, they are calculated and 
precise. 


| addition to those who spoke at the 
1983 College Art Association meeting, 
the following designers, from a variety of 
campuses, are among the leaders in con- 
temporary poster design. 

At Brigham Young University in Provo, 
Utah, McRay Magleby expresses imagery 
in well-thought-out, carefully executed 
designs using complex color and printing 
techniques with great skill. At first glance, 
his designs may seem out of place on a 
university campus, but the verbal message 
unlocks the image in a unique and amusing 
way (Fig. 5). His posters have been in- 
fluential outside the campus and he has 
been cited by various national graphic 
magazines. 

Two internationally known graphic de- 
signers, who in 1979 originated the /nter- 
national Invitational Poster Exhibition, 
held every two years in Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, are John Sorbie and Phil Risbeck. 
Sorbie inaugurated the Graphic Design 
program at Colorado State University in 
1958. His work is vibrant, thoughtful, and 
sophisticated (Fig. 6). He frequently uses 
silhouetted — figures—reminiscent of 
Matisse’s cutouts—broad, flat areas of 
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Fig. 3 Jan Sawka 





color and pieces of photographs juxtaposed 
in startling ways to achieve a dynamic 
design. Risbeck’s posters, designed around 
a single strong main element, combine a 
sense of the dramatic with a brilliance of 
color, a freedom of line, and a powerful 
use of photographs (Fig. 7). He was chosen 
to serve as one of the ten international 
jurors at the important 1980 Poster Bien- 
nale in Warsaw (the fourth American to 
serve on the jury in its fourteen-year his- 
tory). Both Sorbie and Risbeck display a 
sense of freedom in their posters, using 
imagery forcefully and typography clever- 
ly. Their use of the split-fountain technique 
is innovative, producing successful, eye- 
catching results. 

The design department at Cranbrook 
Academy is headed by Michael and Kathe- 
rine McCoy. Using design elements of the 
post-Modern/New Wave trend, they have 
developed practical, as well as visually 
interesting, solutions to design problems 
(Fig. 8). Katherine McCoy believes that 
‘“whereas a straight-forward solution may 
be totally clear, it may also be so uninter- 
esting that the message is never read. . . . 
For graphic communication to be most 
effective, it must be provocative and 
memorable; compelling images are the 
strongest communication.’’ The clarity and 
distinctiveness of their work has placed the 
McCoys among the foremost campus de- 
signers. They give familiar techniques and 
design elements a new twist that results in 
unexpected, sophisticated, and captivating 
poster images. 

The campus design group at MIT has 
become preeminent in the field not only 
for the professional quality of their work 
but also for their innovative contributions 
to design. MIT is credited with being the 
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first American university to hire graphic 
designers as faculty members; Muriel 
Cooper, Jacqueline Casey, Ralph Coburn, 
and Dietmar Winkler, to name but a few. 
MIT designers are responsible for estab- 
lishing the prototype for the university 
press: the MIT style is precise and analyti- 
cal in its approach to various design prob- 
lems; it is direct, making use of the excel- 
lent typography for which it is best known. 
The group designs not only to alert students 
to campus activities and programs (Fig. 
9), but also to attract the general public to 
the cultural and scientific events. 


VW hen contrasting campus poster 
designs with their industrial or 


commercial counterparts, it is clear that 
there is a freshness, an unpretentiousness, 
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Fig. 6 John Sorbie 





Fig. 7 Phil Risbeck 


to the former. Campus posters have found 
original solutions to the problem of reach- 
ing the public effectively; they have 
escaped the formulas of academic routine 
or dogma. As technology in printing 
develops, the campus designer—like his 
commercial counterpart—has more com- 
binations of graphic techniques available 
to him. Therefore, he is able to express 
himself with less restriction than ever be- 
fore. Since campus designers, unlike com- 
mercial designers, are not restricted by the 
impositions of clients, they can create 
visual images with greater spontaneity and 
freedom. A creative poster demands all the 
varied and unconstrained skill of its de- 
signer, who must retain a mental flexibility 
in order to derive his solution from the 
problem or subject matter at hand, and not 
from a preconceived or trendy graphic style. 








Fig. 8 Katherine McCoy 





Fig. 9 Jacqueline S. Casey 





The poster is an immediate visual art 
form that is readily accessible to the public. 
It beautifies, startles, captivates, and in- 
forms. Posters influence communication, 
production, and the immediate environ- 
ment. What is impressive and noteworthy 
about campus designers is that they are 
competing successfully with established 
professional design firms or groups; they 
are being written about, and their works 
are being awarded prizes at the juried 
shows. Campus graphic designers have 
been innovative; they have experimented 
with a mixture of creative disciplines. 
Compared with the budgets of corporate 
contracts, their budgets are low. Perhaps 
that is one reason why these posters are so 
dynamic. Restricted to a limited number of 
colors and careful selection of the printing 
process, the designer must extend his or 
her skill and imagination. The result is 
invention and, in many cases, visual 
sophistication. 


Elena G. Millie is Curator of the Poster 
Collection at the Library of Congress. 
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Art Books and Illustrated Books 


Ars Libri, Ltd. specializes in rare and scholarly books in the fine arts and in 
illustrated books from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. Our stock of art 
reference material includes monographs, catalogues raisonné, periodicals and 
documents relevant to all periods and all fields of art history. 


We issue catalogues regularly and provide quotations upon request. 
We make periodic offerings as well of scholarly libraries and collections, 
and of original prints and photographs. 


Currently available: 

Catalogue 43: European Art of the Eighteenth Century 
Catalogue 42: Art Periodicals 

Catalogue 41: Drawings 

Catalogue 40: Dutch and Flemish Art 

Catalogue 39: German Art Before 1800 

Catalogue 38: European Art of the Nineteenth Century 


a Special Bulletin 28: Art History in Festschriften 
a ars libri, ltd. 
286 Summer Street, Boston, MA 0221C 
tel. (617) 357-5212 / telex: 95 1075 (Ars Libri, BSN) / cable: Ars Libri. BSN 


Images of the Mind 


Selections from the Edward L. Elliott Family 
and John B. Elliott Collections of Chinese 
Calligraphy and Painting 


Wen C. Fong 
With Essays by Alfreda Murck and Shou-chien Shih 
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Includes a book-length, separately illustrated introductory essay by Fong to 
honor the occasion of the exhibition. Catalog entries and additional essays 
highlight and describe the 70-work exhibit, whick spans the eleventh to the 
twentieth centuries. 
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The Art Museum, Princeton University, in association with 
Princeton University Press 


400 pages. 415 illus., 18 in color. 11 x 13”. $65.00 
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University Press 41 William Street, Princeton, NJ 08540 
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Hebrew Uluminated Manuscripts in the British Isles 
A Catalogue Raisonné 
Volume I: Spanish and Portuguese Manuscripts 
BEZALEL NARKISS, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem. The extensive collection of Hebrew illuminated 
manuscripts held in the libraries of Great Britain provides a concise history of this art form in the Middle Ages. 
In Volume I of this comprehensive edition, sixty-seven Spanish and Portuguese manuscripts—never before 
published ir: toto—are dealt with from several aspects: codocological, historical, and by type of decoration. 
Included are the most famous Sephardi Haggadot, the best known bibles, and the sumptuous Portuguese 
Maimondedes Mishneh Torah. (The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities) 
1983 (two parts in slip case) 
Part I (Text): 212 pp. Part H (Plates): 176 pp. $155.00 (the set) 
James Tissot 
MICHAEL WENTWORTH. This intensive study—the first scholarly monograph on this widely popular 
nineteenth century artist—describes Tissot’s evolution as an artist not only in aesthetic terms but also within the 
context of the cultural, economic, religious, and political developments that helped to form his style. 
(Oxford Studies in the History of Art and Architecture) 
April 1984 350 pp. 156 pp. of illus. (6in color) $95.00 
The Mecieval Glass of Lincoln Cathedral 
N. J. MORGAN, Westfield College, London. Considering the material in light of recent scholarship, this book 
comprises a brief catalogue of the medieval glass of all periods and a detailed account of the iconographic 
program, chronology, and historic background of the surviving glass of Lincoln cathedral, which is second only 
to Cantebury’s in importance in Great Britain. 
(Corpus Vitrearum Medii Aevi, Occasional Papers 3) 
1984 88 pp.; 5 diagrams, 29 illus., 14 color plates $45.00 
Vassilieff and His Art 
PELICITY ST. JOHN MOORE, National Gallery, Canberra. Danila Vassilieff worked as a painter and sculptor in 
€ Australia from 1935 until his death in 1958, but outside of art circles he is relatively unknown. In the first study 


ever on Vassilieff, Moore covers not only the development of his art, but also the extraordinary and exotic 
character of his life and his struggle to prove himself a man and an artist against the forces of war, revolution, 
economic depression, and artistic provincialism. 

1983 176 pp.; 28 pp. of color illus., 64 black and white illus., 100 black and white postage stamp illus. $58.00 


Georgian Model Farms 
A Study of Decorative and Model Farm Buildings in the Age of Improvement, 1700-1846 
JOHN MARTIN ROBINSON. Georgian model farms-—those eighteenth-century farms designed by an 





architect rather than simply built in the local vernacular—are striking embodiments of the aesthetic ideals and 
social theories of the age. This study discusses the architecture of buildings that n from decorative dairies 
and field barns to pigsties and dovecots, putting them in the context of the agricultural and social developments 
of the period. 

May 1984 208 pp.; 64 pp. of plates, 13 line drawings $69.00 


Early Ming Wares of Chingtechen 


A.D. BRANKSTON. First published in 1938, this book was a pioneering work on the blue and white wares of 
the Ming Dynasty. Now reprinted for the Oxford in Asia Studies in Ceramics series, it remains the standard text on 
ceramics in the reigns of Yung Lo (1403-1424) and Hstian Te (1426-1435). 


(Oxford in Asie Studies in Ceramics) 
1983 190 pp.; 55 plates (1 in color), numerous line drawings $29.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 Madison Avenue ° New York, NY 10016 





New Titles from THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Metropolitan Museum Journal: Volume 17/1982 

The Journal is issued annually and serves as a forum for the 
publication of original research, Its focus is chiefly on works in 
the collections of the Metropolitan Museum and on topics re- 
lated to them. Contributions, by members of the curatorial and 
conservation staffs and by other art historians and specialists, 
vary in length from monographic studies to brief notes. The 
wealth of the Museum’s collections and the scope of these essays 
make the Journal essential reading for all scholars and amateurs of 
the fine arts. 

Included in this volume are a detailed postscript by Pierre 
Rosenberg to his exhibition catalogue France in the Golden Age 
(1982), bringing its information up to date; an account of the 
collectors and connoisseurs who helped to form the Museum’s 
extensive collection of Japanese prints; and a bibliography of the 
w ritings of Gisela M. A. Richter (1882-1972). 132 pages, 136 illus., 
82” x m” Cloth. (E1319X) $35. oo* 
“There are no taxes or shipping charges on volumes of the Journal. 


To order volume 17 of the Journal, send your check or money order to 
Laura Stewart, Institutional Sales, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Ave. & 82nd St., New York, N.Y. 10028. (Checks must be in U.S, 
dollars drawn on a U.S. bank.) Inquiries about previous volumes should 
also be addressed to her. 


Flemish Paintings in The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

by Walter A. Liedtke; foreword by Str John Pope-Hennessy 

This two-volume set is the first catalogue of the :7th- and 18th- 

century Flemish paintings in the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum, and includes works by the three foremost Flemish 
artists of the i7th century, Rubens, van Dyck, and Jordaens, as 
well as by their contemporaries Teniers, Jan Brueghel the Elder 

and the Younger, and Pieter Brueghel the Younger. 

In the text volume, entries are augmented by complete biog- 

raphies of the painters, references, lists of exhibitions and of 
former collections, and indexes; there are also so black-and- 
white comparative e figures. 

The companion volume comprises 16 color plates and black- 
and-white illustrations of each of the 111 paintings in the collec- 
tion. 2 vols., 488 pages (total), 177 illus. (16 in full color), 8" x 10” 
(each volume). Cloth, slipcased. (E0609X) $45.00 


The Jack and Belle Linsky Collection in 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

A sumptuously illustrated catalogue of the Linskys’ highly indi- 
vidual collection of European paintings, mediev al and Renais- 
sance objets d’art, sculpture, goldsmiths’ work and jewelry, fur- 
niture sag carpets, clocks, gilt bronzes, and porcelains. Recently 
given to the Museum, the entire collection has been permanently 
installed in special galleries at the Metropolitan Museum. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Dept. Bri8, Special Service Office, Middle Village, N.Y. 11381 


The text is by thirteen curators from the Museum’s Depart- 
ments of European Paintings, European Sculpture and Decora- 
tive Arts, and Medieval Art. 264 pages, 556 illus. (77 in full 
color). 9/2" x" Cloth. (Eo9soX) $45.00 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art Guide 

edited by Kathleen Howard 

This first full-color guide provides a survey tour of all the Muse- 
um’s major collections, including Am erican art, Egyptian art, Far 
Eastern art, Greek and Roman art, The Costume Institute, and 
The Cloisters. 

The more than 800 works of art illustrated and described in the 
book were selected to provide a balanced view of the Metropoli- 
tan’s collections and a generous selection of its many master- 
pieces. The works of art are described by the curators of the 
Museum — the largest art faculty in the New World. Gallery maps 
and a brief history of each department are included. 432 pages, 
794 illus. (672 in full color), 21 maps, 5” x 94/2" 

Cloth. (D1322X) $18.50*% Paper. (D1321X) $9.95* 


“Special Museum prices. 


Peach Blossom Spring: Gardens and Flowers 

in Chinese Paintings 

by Richard M. Barnhart 

This elegant book and a recent exhibition of Chinese paintings 
from the Sung to the Ching dynasties at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum both view the Chinese garden as an idyllic and harmonious 
setting apart from the cares of the mundane world. The text is 
both informative and entertaining. 

The 45 hanging scrolls, handscrolls, and albums from the 
Metropolitan’s collection and on loan from private collections 
range from exquisitely detailed depictions of flowers to vast 
landscape scrolls of sumptuous imperial pleasure palaces. The 
book includes comparative illustrations, notes, and an index. 144 
pages, 83 illus. (65 in full color), 9” x 15" 

Cloth, slipcased. (E1600X) $29.5 o* Paper. (E1603X) $19.95* 


*Special Museum prices. 


African Ivories 
by Kate Ezra 
This is the catalogue for the exhibition at the Metropolitan on 
view now through December. Approximately one-third of the 
more than 70 objects ı in the exhibition are illustrated —works in 
ivory from private and public collections in the New York City 
area and from the Museum’s own collection. These extraordinary 
objects date from the late sth through the 2oth century and were 
carved by artists from the Ivory Coast, Cameroons, Sierra eae 
Nigeria, and Zaire. 32 pages, 24 illus. (15 in full color), 8/2" x 
Paper. (EoosoX) ‘ice: 


To order the above books by mail, send a check to: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Special Service Office, Middle Village, N.Y. 11381. 
(Checks must be in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank.) 

Shipping charges: For orders under $10.00, $2.25; from $10.01 to 
$25.00, $2.95; from $25.01 to $40.00, $3.95; from $40.01 to $75.00, 
$4.95; and over $75.00, $5.95. 

Add sales taxes for deliveries in New York State only. 
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Trade requests should be addressed to Institutional Sales, The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. & 32nd St., New York, N.Y. 10028. 





Museum 
News 


Rose R. Weil 
Editor 


The Freer’s Studies in 
Connoisseurship 


After the totalitarian wastes and obtrusive 
technology of the East Wing of the National 
Gallery—or is it the North Wing of the Air 
and Space Museum across the Mall?—the 
Freer Art Gallery appears as a welcome 
human space 2minently suitable for the 
contemplation of works of art with resulting 
delectation, the prime reason for confront- 
ing works of art in the first place. The 
interior spaces, ample, without crushing 
power, are bathed in the changing light of 
day. This requires frequent changes of 
works employing fugitive grounds and 
pigments, thus insuring that the viewer be 
rewarded with new and unexpected plea- 
sures from time to time and that the staff be 
continuously challenged by the strategies 
of choice and the tactics of display. Recent 
years have witnessed major improvements 
in the labeling at the Freer, greater flexibil- 
ity of display -echniques, and a renewed 
and justified emphasis on the gallery’s 
considerable holding of American painting 
—to say nothing of the cleaning and the 
refurbishing of Whistler’s Peacock Room. 
These exemplary changes are all ancillary 
to the Freer’s pride and joy, the extensive 
and deep collection of the art of China, 
Korea, and Japan, with strong supple- 
mentary collections of Indian and Near 
Eastern Art. 

Recent years have also seen the produc- 
tion of special theme exhibitions drawn 
from the apparently inexhaustible resources 
of the Orienta. collection bequeathed by 
Charles Lang Freer to the nation and further 
developed by purchases made since his 
death in 1919 with funds made possible by 
income from the fiscal side of the Freer 
bequest. This innovative use of the perma- 
nent collection is one that some other 
museums are already adopting, and others 
ought to. Some of us have remarked from 
time to time on the underuse of permanent 
collections and on the desirability of in- 





Fig. I Vase, Tz’u-Chou stoneware, 42.9 X 34.6 cm. Washington, D.C., 
Freer Gallery of Art, 71.192. 


creasing usage as a means both of estab- 
lishing continuity and respect for such col- 
lections and of reducing the now enormous 
expenditure of energy, time, and money 
on special loan exhibitions, some of them 
hardly worth the initial effort of conception. 

The Freer may well have been forced 
into this exemplary program by the terms 
of its charter, which prohibit both the 
receipt and bestowal of loans. Neverthe- 
less, it has developed this recent aspect of 
its program, and the results, often but- 
tressed by catalogues and symposia on the 
given subject, have advanced our knowl- 
edge and heightened our delight. ! 

The Sixtieth Anniversary of the Freer 
Art Gallery has been celebrated by a special 
exhibition (September 23, 1983—February 
29, 1984) titled Studies in Connoisseur- 
ship, 1923—1983, a selection of some sixty 


objects originally acquired by Charles 
Freer, with an examination of how devel- 
opments in scholarship have modified or 
radically changed our understanding of the 
selected objects. The fitting concept behind 
the exhibition honors the benefactor and at 
the same time provides a retroactive study 
and evaluation of Freer’s perspicacity and 
his successors’ levels of understanding in 
the light of continuing excavation, re- 
search, and refinements (or coarsenings) 
of connoisseurship. The resulting exhibi- 
tion is equally delightful and instructive, 
encouraging and humbling. Unfortunately 
there is no catalogue of the exhibition; but 
the visitor found excellent individual labels, 
general texts for groups, and a photo- 
graphic-literary display on Freer and the 
history of the gallery.* All but two of the 
objects in the exhibition were displayed in 
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Fig. 2 Tea Bowl, Temmoku ware, 6.7 cm. Washington, D.C., 


Freer Gallery of Art, 11.355. 





Fig. 3 Tea Bowl, Temmoku ware, 6.5 cm. Washington, D.C., 
Freer Gallery of Art, 11.30 


one day-lit gallery, about forty by eighty 
feet in dimensions. 

These two ceramic objects were shown 
in a single pedestal case in the lobby of the 
gallery and served to introduce us to 
Charles Lang Freer and the exhibition in 
his honor. They are not without interest 
and a symbolic significance beyond their 
modest size. Both are ‘‘Satsuma’’ ware 
bottle vases, one with a faceted form, the 
other globular. The first was acquired by 
Freer in 1892, his initial purchase in the 
field of Oriental ceramics; the second was 
bought in 1905. One mentions Satsuma 
with foreboding, for the usual types ex- 
ported to the West, because of heavy 
demand from the late nineteenth century 
on, were those recently made in Japan— 
richly gilded and colored, profusely deco- 
rated with debased Buddhist or mythical 
images—and still prized by the unsophis- 
ticated dealer and collector as well as by 
the auction houses, where the turnover in 
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Fig. 4 Misty Landscape, hanging scroll, ink on silk,1.§5m.X.788m. 


Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art, 08.171-1. 


these popular ceramics guarantees a hand- 
some profit. But Freer’s pots were eigh- 
teenth century, soft and creamy in color 
with a delicate and subtle crazing of the 
glaze in which floated a few strokes of 
blue-black landscape decoration tradi- 
tionally attributed to a certain Tangen 
(1679-1767), a Kano school artist from 
Satsuma, trained and recognized in Edo 
and commissioned by the hereditary lord 
of Satsuma to supervise the decoration of 
the then subtle ware of that province. 
Freer’s pieces are clearly Whistlerian in 
tone, and his acquisitive reaction to them 
resulted from his mindset, formed by his 
friendship with Whistler and his familiarity 
with that kind of Japonisme rather than 
with that of the then more pervasive deco- 
rative and colorful forms of Ukiyo-e. From 
this time the governing standard for the 
formation of his collection was an aesthetic 
one, supported by his familiarity with such 
scholars and their works as Ernest Fenol- 


losa, John C. Ferguson, and Frederick 
Hirth. But the quarter-century of Freer’s 
collecting activity was dominated by con- 
noisseurship of a markedly aesthetic stamp 
—it could be considered an aspect of the 
Aesthetic Movement—and one marvels at 
what he achieved and how well his choices 
have weathered the storms of more formal 
and scientific scholarship. It should be 
added that, compared with the vast sums 
spent by Morgan, Frick, and others, or 
with the ingroup advantages of Fenollosa, 
Weld, and Ross, Freer was using the more 
modest means from a comfortable fortune 
made as one of the early entrepreneurs of 
the thriving railroad-coach industry from 
which he retired in 1900 at the age of 
forty-six to apply himself to his now 
dominant passion for collecting Oriental 
art. 

The exhibition was arranged by catego- 
ries, principally those of medium. A case 
of Chinese ceramics demonstrated Freer’s 


taste for the simpler monochromatic ex- 
pressions of that art. His taste here was not 
confined to wares in ‘‘Japanese Taste’’ 
such as the almost folk production of Tz’u- 
chou ware (Fig. 1), that slip-decorated 
stoneware, pervasive in North China, 
which found little favor with sophisticated 
Chinese collectors. He also purchased ex- 
cellent examples of the subtle Chinese 
Imperial wares now included under the 
rubric Kuan (official) ware. The Chinese 
ceramic case had two of these, both now 
considered to be Ch’ ing dynasty versions, 
but in another gallery is a Freer-purchased 
Kuan beater-shaped vase described as Sung 
(960—1278)—a jewel of this rare type. 
Naturally, Japanese tea-taste wares were 
a part of Freer’s world, and a case domi- 
nated by tea-leaf storage jars, which were 
then thought to be Japanese, employs new 
research localizing these large-scale. dark 
and handsome jars in South China. With 
these are shown a few tea bowls of the 
‘*Temmoku’’ type (Fig. 2), both the Chi- 
nese ancestors. now known to be from 
Fukien, of the Sung dynasty, and the Japa- 
nese descendants made, we now know, in 
the Muromachi period at kiln sites in the 
Seto area, among which is a very rare and 
beautiful yellow Temmoku bowl from the 
Mino kilns (Fig. 3). The information pro- 
vided with these various tea wares un- 
scrambles the mixed-up origins known to 
Freer without changing the unique appeal 
of these humble and specialized wares. 
Seven Chinese paintings are shown, and 
all but one are still important works, his- 
torically and aesthetically. The black sheep 
has an appropriate history and is the only 
highly colored and genuinely vulgar work 
in the exhibition. This is The Shang-lin 
Park, originally thought to have been by 
Chiu Ying (c. I510-c. 1552). Freer 
bought this elaborate rendition of the de- 
scription by Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju (179-117 
B.C.) of the Han dynasty Imperial hunting 
park from Sir Edward Backhouse, the 
notorious cad and swindler so tellingly de- 
scribed by Hugh Trevor-Roper in Hermit 
of Peking: The Enigma of Sir Edmund 
Backhouse. One wonders at the circum- 
stances inspiring Freer to acquire a hand- 
scroll so foreign to his taste, far better and 
characteristically represented by the 
Yangtze River in Szechwan. This hand- 
scroll was one of the ‘‘Four Beauties” in 
the Ch’ien Lung Imperial collection, and 
its monochromatic and subtle rendition of 
the dramatic scenery of the upper Yangtze 
has now been reinstated as a Southern Sung 
work after a period of obscurity bestowed 
on it by scholars of the thirties and forties 
who reacted too vigorously against its 
traditional attribution to Li Lung-mein (c. 
1049-1 106) of the Northern Sung dynasty. 
The hanging scroll of Hsi Pi Admonishing 
King Wen is still dated too late for my 
taste. Freer bought it as T’ang, which it 
clearly isn’t; but, despite its darkness it can 


be seen as a fine landscape setting for 
extremely refined figure depictions and, 
thus, can hardly date later than the end of 
Southern Sung in the thirteenth century 
rather than ‘‘ Yuan or Early Ming,” as the 
label has it. 

Two Chinese paintings, one well known, 
the other new to me, were of outstanding 
importance. Although Misty Landscape 
(Fig. 4) can no longer be thought to be by 
Mi Fu (1052—1107), it is still the finest of 
all large paintings known to be in his style 
and seems to fit comfortably in the twelfth- 
century date now assigned to it—although 
certain details in the distant mountains on 
the sinister side of the scroll do seem to 
recall Chinese paintings in the ‘*Mi Tradi- 
tion’’ of the fourteenth century in Japan 
and attributed variously to Kao Jan-hui or 
Kao K’o-kung (1248-1310). The wonder- 
ful richness and variation of the ink tones 
in Misty Landscape are welded to a monu- 
mental design of receding planes that 
accords well with what we now know of 
Northern Sung landscape. Seals and in- 
scriptions on the painting are now ad- 
mittedly spurious, but the painting re- 
mains a monument to Freer’s boldness and 
sensitivity. 

The other hanging scroll seems impor- 
tant to me for different reasons. Mountain 
Studio under Pines by Wang Shih-ch’ang 
is now known to be a work by a most 
obscure artist of the Che school in the early 
sixteenth century. This and two others in 
the palace collection, Taipei, are associated 
through style, a common seal ‘*Li-shan,”’ 
and the artist’s family name. The Che 
school continued the unfashionable and 
unpatriotic style associated with the acad- 
emy of the politically weak and doomed 
Southern Sung dynasty at Hangchou. 
Naturally, the Ming works coming to the 
twentieth-century market came to be at- 
tributed, either through stupidity or cupid- 
ity, to more famous and acceptable early 
masters of Sung, Northern or Southern. 
Che masters also had the misfortune to be 
collected in Japan, and hence Freer’s se- 
lection of many such works. With the tri- 
umph of Sinology and Chinese taste in the 
thirties and forties, Che school paintings 
became what the Chinese scholar-painters 
themselves vehemently claimed to be-—i- 
min, unwanted or leftover subjects. They 
are now in the process of a much-needed 
rehabilitation both here (Richard Barnhart, 
James Cahill, W.K. Ho, Harrie van der 
Stappen, Sherman Lee) and on the main- 
land. In Japan they were never totally out 
of fashion; still, strong efforts are being 
made there as well for this area and for that 
of later Buddhist painting. The Mountain 
Studio hangs, oblivious to the vagaries of 
scholarship, serene in its originality and 
creativeness—for it is a Che work more 
like the best of Japanese Muromachi ink 
painting than is any other scroll known to 
me. The dominance of rhythmical, dancing 


design in trees and water, exaggerated con- 
vexities and concavities in the rocks, a con- 
cern with pictorial considerations gives this 
work an unusual position between Chinese 
and Japanese ink painting. Could it have 
been the kind of thing seen by Japanese in 
China? Or, perish the thought, could Japa- 
nese artist-travelers to China have dis- 
played some of their wares to receptive 
Chinese academic and official painters? 
This is an area for future probing and re- 
thinking on the basis of all evidence, liter- 
ary and pictorial. 

Naturally, Charles Freer acquired many 
extraordinary Japanese paintings, four of 
which are in the exhibition, with others 
distributed through the other rooms of the 
gallery. Three of these demonstrate both 
the validity of early aesthetic judgments 
and the vulnerability of later scholarly 
opinion. The Three Dusks by Kano Tan’yu 
(1602-74) were bought in 1904 and rep- 
resent a particularly interesting and wel- 
come variation on the Kano master’s ob- 
ligations to considerably attenuated ver- 
sions of Chinese style. Based on early 
Kamakura poems collected by Fujiwara 
Teika in 1206, the three paintings reveal 
Tan’yu’s ability to adjust his customary 
mode to accommodate the subtle native 
accents of the poems. The resulting, ad- 
mittedly slight but still poetic pictorial in- 
terpretations are far closer to the native 
Tosa school manner and, above all for 
Freer, to Whistler’s suggestive ‘‘arrange- 
ments. They were a natural for him but 
not for the Sinologue former director of the 
Freer in the twenties and thirties, who 
closeted them as weak forgeries. A new 
generation of scholarship more sensitive to 
Japanese pictorial modes as contrasted to 
the calligraphic rigorousness of Chinese 
ones has properly reinstated Freer’s attri- 
bution, buttressed by specialized study of 
the calligraphy by Prince Ryosho and the 
seal of a previous owner, the Memetake 
Tayasu family of Edo. 

Even more reassuring for those who still 
believe in artistic judgments is the case of 
the small hanging scroll (Fig. 5) by Kenko 
Shokei (active 1478—c.1518) representing 
the Encounter between Yun-men Wen-yen 
and Fa-yen Wen-i, a Zen Buddhist work 
commemorating the meeting of two patri- 
archs of the sect. The prototype was a 
painting on silk now rather firmly attributed 
to the famous Chinese Southern Sung 
academician, Ma Yuan, now in the Tenryu- 
ji collection, Nara. The Freer painting is a 
brilliant and well-preserved exercise in the 
characteristic mode of Shokei—the delin- 
eation of the rocks and river bank alone are 
enough to convince us of its authenticity. 
Still, it was dismissed in 1922 as a ‘‘feeble 
thing,” despite the existence in Japan of 
two other paintings from the set, then in 
the Kawasaki collection but now in the 
Idemitsu Museum, Tokyo. The rehabilita- 
tion of the scroll is more than welcome, for 
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Fig. 5 Kenko Shokei, Encounter between 
Yun-men Wen-yen and Fa-yen Wen-i, 
hanging scroll, ink and slight color on 
paper, 49.1 x 39.4cm. Washington, D.C., 
Freer Gallery of Art, 05.266. 





only a very few works by Shokei are to be 
found outside Japan. 

Not denigration but neglect was the fate 
of one of Freer’s most important acquisi- 
tions made in 1905, the pair of ink mono- 
chrome screens of Dragons and the Clouds 
(Figs. 6A and 6B). Unappreciated and 
seldom shown until 1969 when Tanaka 
Ichimatsu recognized their quality and 
importance, these magisterial works by the 
greatest master of Japanese decorative 
style, Sotatsu (active c. 1600-c. 1639), 
represent the most daring innovations of 
the artist without the added charms of color. 
The wet and blotted ink of the clouds are 
dramatic foils for the twisting dragons and 
the disciplined decorative patterns of the 
waves below. When scraps by Sotatsu 
command our attention and astronomical 
prices, the rediscovery of these screens 
was a sober reminder of fickle taste and of 
the importance of serendipity—the visit of 
Tanaka Ichimatsu in 1969 to the Freer 
storage. 

Early Chinese bronzes and Buddhist 
sculptures were also part of Freer’s domain, 
and, despite the relative rarity of these 
materials on the art market at these early 
times, the exhibition contains ample evi- 
dence of Freer’s talents. The bronzes, 
dominated by the large Chia (Fig. 7), were 
mostly from ‘‘handed down’’ collections 
rather than from excavations. Consequent- 
ly, their patinas are dark and waxy, not at 
all in the taste of the thirties for earthy 
green patinas whether supplied by nature 
or the acids and bases of the dealers. The 
Chia is particularly interesting, not only 
because of its size and powerful design, 
but because we now recognize it to be a 
provincial Shang work from Shensi prov- 
ince, relatively far from the Honan heart- 
land of Shang culture. All this we owe to 
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Figs. 6A and 6B Tawarayo Sotatsu, Dragons and the Clouds, screens, ink on paper, 
1.506 m (painting only) xX 3.536 m. Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art, 


05.230-1 and 05.229-]. 
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Fig. 7 Chia, bronze, Shang Dynasty, 
41.9 X 22.5cm. Washington, D.C., Freer 
Gallery of Art, 07.37. 


the remarkable and continuing excavations 
by the archaeologists of the Peoples’ Re- 
public of China, who, in 1973, excavated 
directly comparable examples from Ch’i- 
shan. Here scholarship has refined our per- 
ceptions and what Freer thought to be Early 
Chou (11th—l0th C. B.c.) because of its 
relatively heterodox and shallow decoration. 

Of the sculpture the exhibition presents 
five fine examples in small to medium size 
in both gilt bronze and stone. Although the 
large marble stele of Meditating Bodhi- 
sattvas is impressive and its date of 565 is 
the result of modern research, pride of 
place should go to the remarkable small 
marble sculpture of a Meditating Bodhi- 
sattva (Fig. 8), perhaps a Maitreya, the 
Buddha-to-be, or a Shakyamuni before his 
attainment of Buddhahood. It is one of the 
best of the Chinese prototypes for the 
famous wood Mirokus (Maitreya) of 
Chugu-ji and Koryu-ji, as well as for the 
numerous bronzes from Horyu-ji and the 
Imperial collection. Refined and delicate, 
it surely is influenced by contemporary 
metal casts. The original is a joy to see, 
and no photograph has yet hinted at its 
high quality. The current dating to the 
Northern Ch’i dynasty (550-577) and its 
relation to recently excavated images from 
Ch’u-yang in Hopei cannot be contested. 
What the figure does highlight is the semi- 
nal importance of Northern Ch’i in the 


Fig. 8 Meditating Bodhisattva, marble, Northern Ch’i Dynasty, H. 33 m. 
Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art, 11.411-1. 





Fig. 9 Tsung, jade, H. .065 m. Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art, 16.499. 





establishment of norms of classic T’ang 
dynasty style in both sculpture and now— 
surprise—in painting, if we are to judge by 
the most recent excavation report of the 
tomb of General Lou Lui at T’ai-yuan, 
Shansi.? 

One case was devoted to jades, most of 
them acquired after 1915. Here one finds 
the most extraordinary of all the puzzles 
concerning the role of scholarship and 
connoisseurship in the enjoyment and 
naming of things. Without exception, the 
jades are simple in shape and devoid of 
obvious decorativeness in either silhouette 
or interior detail. But close, careful, even 
painstaking examination reveals subtle, 
precise, and often complex ornament and 
representation, executed in seemingly 
magical incisions or the most elusive of 
low relief. On the Tsung (Fig. 9) the orna- 
ment is geometric—horizontal striations 
and circles in low relief. On a blade or 
chisel (Fig. 10) one side reveals a demonic 
visage en face in low relief, while the other 
side shows a heraldic bird (sun-crow?). 
These have been variously attributed in the 
past, most commonly being dated to the 
Middle Chou period (722-481 B.C.) on the 
grounds of compatibility with the simply 
ornamented and rather heavy earthbound 
shapes of the bronze vessels. Recent exca- 
vations, particularly at sites of the late 
neolithic Liang-chu culture of eastern and 
coastal China, have clearly established the 
early dates (c. 2000 B.C.) of many of these 
Tsung and the disks, Pi. But the unbeliev- 
ably demanding and technologically diffi- 
cult cutting required for the representa- 
tional elements of the decoration of the 
Freer pieces (especially, 19.46, 17.385, 
16.499, 16.511, 17.348, 17.79, 17.346, 
and 15.87) seems quite out-of-order from 
both a technological and aesthetic view- 
point. Efforts by Hayashi Mino and others 
to equate these with rather rude—dare | 
Say “‘primitive’’?—incised decor on clay 
objects seem to me unconvincing special 
pleading. Is there any alternative? One 
comes to mind because of yet another 
recent excavation by the diligent archaeol- 
ogists of the P.R.C., the subterranean tomb 
of the Marquis Yi of Cheng (d. 433 B.C.) in 
Hupei province.* Here a lacquered wood 
fragment displays comparable fantastic 
facial masks on weird figures as well as 
heraldic birds and striation decor on the 
grounds of other designs. The jade-cutting 
technique was indeed highly developed in 
the fifth century, and this later decorative 
language is very close to that on the neo- 
lithic jade pieces. Would it be stretching 
too far to imagine neolithic jades, formed 
as a basic shape, handed down as precious 
and magical talismen and redecorated at a 
later time? Or must we imagine an equally 
unthinkable thing, that the techniques of 
Chinese jade carving were as highly devel- 
oped in 2000 B.c. as they were in 400? 
Scholarship and research may ultimately 
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Fig. 10 Blade (two sides), jade, L. .184 m. 
Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art, 
Dict. 


provide the answers. In the interim, we 
can only marvel at Charles Freer’s taste 
and knowledge—taste as extraordinary 
now as then; knowledge as extraordinary 
for its time, well before any systematic 
studies were available, as it seems limited 
in the light of all we have discovered, 
learned, and unlearned since 1919. 

This remarkable exhibition embodies 
and reveals the creative rewards of con- 
noisseurship tempered by the subsequent 
disciplines of scholarship. The resulting 
alloy is our heritage, not to be sundered by 
parochial appeals to priority for only one 
of two indispensable gifts. Panofsky un- 
derstood that scholarship and connoisseur- 
ship were two aspects of one purpose.° 
What he did not stress, since he was more 
scholar than connoisseur, was that while 
cognition and intuition may be unwilling, 
even incompatible, partners, they are, 
willy-nilly, in bed together. The exhibition 
at the Freer Gallery of Art. under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Lawton, is a splendid issue 
of such a union over a protracted period. 


Notes 

| Chinese Figure Painting by Thomas Lawton, 
Washington, D.C.. Smithsonian Institution, 
1973: and Chinese Art of the Warring States 
Period, by the same author, Washington, 
D.C., Smithsonian Institution, 1982, are two 
excellent examples of the products of this 
activity. 


2 The August 1983 issue of Apollo (CX VIII, 
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258) was almost wholly dedicated to 
‘Charles Lang Freer as a Connoisseur.” 
Denys Sutton’s brief essay on Freer’s life 
and activity is a useful summary, and the 
articles on various aspects of the collection, 
largely by current Freer curators, cover some 
of the objects in the exhibition as well as 
many others. 


3 Wen Wu, 1983. No. 10. 


4 China Reconstructs, 1979, No. 5: see. also: 
Wen Wu, 1979, No. 7, pp. 1-24. 


5 Erwin Panofsky, Meaning and the Visual 
Arts, N.Y., Doubleday, 1955, p. 20, in the 
essay, ``Art as a Humanistic Discipline.”’ 


Sherman E. Lee is Adjunct Professor, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Raphael and France 


How does a country pay homage to a for- 
eign artist whose pervasive impact has been 
felt for more than four centuries? The 
French have expressed their debt with three 
complementary exhibitions: Raphaël dans 
les collections françaises (Paris, Grand 
Palais; November 15, 1983—February 13, 
1984), which brought together paintings 
and drawings by Raphael with tapestries 
and engravings after his works; Autour de 
Raphael: Dessins et peintures du Musée du 
Louvre (Paris, Musee du Louvre; Novem- 
ber 24, 1983—February 13, 1984), consist- 
ing of works by members of Raphael’s 
atelier; and the most ambitious of the three 
—and the one on which I shall focus— 
Raphael et l'art français (Paris, Grand 
Palais; November 15, 1983—February 13, 
1984). This last is an unprecedented assem- 
blage both of works inspired by and copied 
after Raphael and of works that have Raph- 
ael as their subject. 

Despite Raphael’s central importance in 
the development of French art theory and 
practice, no comprehensive study of his 
impact exists. Blunt and Golzio limited 
their considerations to Raphael’s place in 
French art theory and criticism. My own 
work treated these areas more comprehen- 
sively but only touched on Raphael's direct 
impact on artistic practice, primarily on 
that of the French Academy. In his essay 
‘‘Post-Raphaelitism, which dealt pri- 
marily with Poussin, Le Brun, and Ingres, 
Pope-Hennessy provided the most exten- 
sive study to date of Raphael ’s direct influ- 
ence on French art.! Raphaël et l'art 
français was the first attempt to demon- 
strate the nature and extent of Raphael’s 
virtually continuous influence on French 
art over several centuries and. as such, 
makes a major scholarly contribution to 
our understanding of French art, classi- 
cism, and the nature of artistic influence. 

In addition to their intrinsic interest, the 


two exhibitions of works by Raphael and 
his atelier provided an effective prelude to 
Raphael etl’ art français. Raphaël dans les 
collections françaises, which surveyed 
Raphael's development through drawings. 
paintings, engravings, and tapestries, pro- 
vided the viewer with a sense of those 
characteristics of his art which so attracted 
the French. Moreover, since both this ex- 
hibition and Raphael et l’ art francais were 
shown simultaneously in the Grand Palais, 
the viewer could proceed from scrutinizing 
the St. Michael (Fig. 1), the large Holy 
Family, the portrait of Castiglione, and 
other Raphaels to studying their impact on 
French painting. 

Raphael et l’art français, organized by 
Jean-Pierre Cuzin of the Musée du Louvre, 
brought together four hundred works in all 
mediums from tiny enamels to gigantic 
tapestries. The sections of the exhibition 
included: French works inspired by Raphael 
from the sixteenth through the twentieth 
centuries, with works grouped within cen- 
turies by that aspect of Raphael’s oeuvre 
which inspired them; both exacting and 
free copies after Raphael in the form of 
paintings, drawings, engravings, and 
tapestries; and works in which Raphael is 
the subject. Along with each work, a small 
illustration of the relevant Raphael was 
provided. 

The potpourri of objects in the sixteenth- 
century section demonstrated that the 
French acquired a broad familiarity with 
Raphael’s work quite early. Of course, 
Primaticcio, who is represented here by 
four drawings (Cat. 209-12), brought a 
Mannerist variant of the Raphaelesque style 
to Fontainebleau in 1532. Works such as 
Marchand’s sculpted panels of the Death 
of Ananias and the Descent from the Cross 
(Cat. 348-49), based on engravings after 
Raphael, evidence an important early 
source for French artists’ knowledge of 
Raphael’s oeuvre. 

In the seventeenth century Raphael be- 
came a pervasive influence on French art. 
The resources of the exhibition were suffi- 
cient for the comparison of those works by 
different artists which are inspired by the 
same aspect of Raphael’s oeuvre; Poussin’s 
Holy Family (Cat. 206) and Mignard’s 
Madonna and Child (Cat. 170), for exam- 
ple, depart from their prototypes in very 
different ways, yet neither loses its Raph- 
aelesque character. The Poussin, based on 
Raphael’s Canigiani Holy Family in 
Munich, has a graver, more reflective 
quality than the Raphael. In contrast, 
Mignard modifies his Raphaelesque 
models by using a palette reminiscent of 
the Venetians, which is far more sensuous 
than Raphael’s. 

The series of paradigms that Raphael’ s 
art set for the French suited their native 
proclivities and allowed a wide range of 
individual interpretations. For instance, in 
preparing the Mays for Notre Dame based 
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Fig. 1 Raphael, St. Micha 
Paris, Musée du Louvre. 





el, 1518, oil on panel transferred to canvas, 2.68 x 1.60 m. 









on the Acts of tae Apostles,? M. Corneille 
I (Cat. 52) and Le Sueur (Cat. 155) quite 
naturally turnec to Raphael’s Cartoons. Of 
course, here lies the danger of academi- 
cism. Rather than reinterpreting a Raph- 
aelesque formula in a profoundly personal 
way, an artist less imaginative than Cor- 
neille and Le Ster might simply imitate the 
form without achieving a comparable 
substance. 


As one would expect, Poussin, the 
“French Raphael,’’ is well represented in 
the exhibition with eleven works. Yet, as 
Cuzin points out, Poussin seems to have 
used Raphael’s works only as a starting 
point, adopting Raphael’s method of com- 
posing a work according to principles of 
internal necessity rather than copying him 
directly. The resulting works have a char- 
acter very different from Raphael’s, a 





character that Cuzin describes as a “‘re- 
flective classicism’? rather than an ‘‘in- 
stinctive classicism.” 

In some respects, Le Sueur, who was 
also dubbed the **French Raphael,’’ reveals 
an even closer affinity to Raphael. The 
colossal ‘‘May” of St. Paul Preaching 
(Cat. 155) captures the rhetorical drama of 
the School of Athens and the Cartoons. Le 
Sueur’s painting of the muses Clio, 
Euterpe, and Thalia (Cat. 159) for the 
Hotel Lambert, which recalls the Parnas- 
sus, exemplifies that grace which Vasari 
saw as Raphael’s singular quality. 

The direct confrontation between Le 
Brun’s colossal Crossing of the Granicus 
(Cat. 144) (Fig. 2) and a tapestry of the 
Battle of Constantine, which inspired it, is 
certainly the most dramatic in the exhibi- 
tion. One is able to compare not only the 
overall compositions but also the myriad 
details. Le Brun clearly measures himself 
against his Renaissance paradigm, and, in 
comparison, his work seems more frag- 
mented and more effective in details than 
in the total ensemble. One of these details, 
in the center of the composition, replicates 
the grouping from Raphael’s St. Michael, 
which was the subject of Le Brun’s first 
conference in the Academy, and after which 
he had made several drawings (Cat. 145). 
In that lecture, Le Brun had praised Raph- 
ael’s invention, design, and expression, 
all aspects that he attempted to emulate.? 

As Cuzin notes in his catalogue essay, 
Raphael’s direct impact on French art 
waned in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. There is little of a Raphaelesque 
character in the works of this period, ex- 
cept in the works of older artists, such as 
Sebastien II Le Clerc, Henri de Favanne, 
and, I might add, Antoine Coypel and Jean 
Restout. One is surprised by the exclusion 
of Jean Restout, the leading religious 
painter of the first half of the eighteenth 
century.* Although works such as Christ 
Healing the Paralytic (1725; Arras) do not 
follow an exact Raphael model, the com- 
position, expressive character, and figure 
style certainly seem Raphaelesque. 

In the works of younger artists in this 
period, the only exceptions to the paucity 
of Raphaelesque works would be an occa- 
sional Natoire or Lemoine such as 
Lemoine’s Blinding of Elymas (Cat. 151), 
which follows a compositional formula 
based on the Cartoons, while departing 


quite markedly from Raphael in_ its 
handling. 


Despite an obvious shift in taste towards 
the naturalistic, the French did not lose 
their admiration for Raphael. Within the 
broadened eclecticism of the period, as 
expounded, for instance, in Antoine 
Coypel’s Epitre a mon fils (1708),> the 
French continued to appreciate Raphael as 
a master of invention, design, and expres- 
sion. The seventeenth-century Academy 
had enshrined Raphael at the center of its 
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Fig. 2 Charles Le Brun, Crossing of the Granicus, 1665, oil on canvas, 4.70 X 10.29 m. 
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Fig. 3 Edme Bouchardon, Head of Galatea, c. 1722, drawing after the fresco in the 
Farnesina, red chalk on paper, 43 x 58 cm. Paris, Musee du Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins. 





pedagogy, a position enhanced with the 
establishment of the Academy in Rome. 
Although Raphael was only one among 
many exemplary artists for the eighteenth- 
century academician, he was not aban- 
doned. Nicolas Wleughels, who became 
director of the French Academy in Rome 
in 1725, and whose work was influenced 
by Veronese, went to extreme lengths to 
insure that all his students could copy 
Raphael. He even attempted to install the 
Academy in the Farnesina.® It is not sur- 
prising that an artist who had copied Raph- 
ael as a student should reveal a Raphael- 
esque character in his works, as Carle Van 
Loo (who is not included in the exhibition) 
does in his St. Augustine disputant contre 
les Donatistes (Salon of 1753; Paris, Notre- 
Dame-des Victoires). 

Raphael’s impact on Neoclassicism has 
yet to be fully elucidated, despite important 
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studies by Rosenblum, Lichtenstein, and 
others.” David clearly transmitted his 
admiration for Raphael to his pupils, yet 
their responses varied tremendously, as 
can be seen in comparing works by Girodet 
(Cat. 100), Drouais (Cat. 79), Ingres (Cat. 
| 14—36), and others. 

The best evidence for Raphael’s peda- 
gogical importance are the innumerable 
copies that the French produced from the 
sixteenth through the twentieth centuries. 
These ranged from precise copies, such as 
Fabre’s Madonna della Sedia (Cat. 86), to 
looser ones, such as Delacroix’s sketches 
of Heliodorus (Cat. 69). Some artists, 
Gagnereux, for example (Cat. 101), copied 
entire compositions. Others, such as 
Bouchardon (Cat. 23-26) (Fig. 3), 
Thomassin (Cat. 325), and Dorigny (Cat. 
284), copied only selected details. Even a 
single head from a work by Raphael could 


be designated as exemplary. 

The nineteenth-century section provided 
some interesting juxtapositions that attest 
to Raphael’s continuing importance. One 
could compare Gericault’s and Manet’s 
renderings of the same figure from the Fire 
in the Borgo (Cat. 108 and 163) or Degas’ 
and Cézanne’s versions of the same pur- 
ported Raphael self-portrait (Cat. 44 and 
64). 

Ingres is, of course, well represented 
with twenty-two paintings and drawings. 
The most obvious Raphaelesque artist, 
Ingres is also the most problematical one. 
Ingres’s devotion to Raphael is well 
known, but the exact nature and extent of 
his relationship to his Renaissance idol 
bears further study. Juxtaposing his 
Madonna of the Candelabra (Cat. 120) 
and Vow of Louis XIII (Cat. 126) raises the 
question of where copying and pastiche 
end and originality begins. Ingres clearly 
found much that was congenial in Raphael, 
yet the complexity and artificiality that 
characterize much of Ingres’s work are far 
removed from the classical harmony of 
Raphael. One also needs to explore further 
Raphael’s impact on Ingres’s portraiture, 
an impact suggested by Ingres’s pencil 
portrait of his wife (Cat. 130) and alluded 
to in the accompanying catalogue entry. 
Ingres’s paintings of the life of Raphael are 
correctly placed within the context of the 
nineteenth-century vogue for such subjects. 

Among later nineteenth-century works, 
both the heights and depths of Raphaelism 
are evident. Renoir’s exquisite drawing of 
the Judgment of Paris (Cat. 215) (Fig. 4) 
is a deeply personal reinvigoration of a 
Raphaelesque model. By juxtaposing 
Bouguereau’s copy of Galatea with his 
Birth of Venus (Cat. 30 and 31), we see 
that an unimaginative artist could copy 
Raphael with little comprehension and then 
produce a work of utter banality. 

Although their number is small, twen- 
tieth-century works inspired by Raphael 
range widely from Maurice Denis’s Adam 
and Eve (Cat. 75), based on a detail from 
the Farnesina, to a plate from Picasso's 
delightfully licentious series of *‘Raphael 
and the Fornarina’ (Cat. 313). The widely 
divergent responses to Raphael by the Sur- 
realists Dali (Cat. 57 and 58) and Miro 
(Cat.175—-179) attest to the enduring 
archetypal power of Raphael’s works. 

The exhibition concludes with sections 
devoted to works dealing with the life and 
apotheosis of Raphael. As Francis Haskell 
has shown, in the vogue for representing 
scenes from artists’ lives—a vogue that 
lasted throughout the nineteenth century— 
scenes dealing with Raphael were among 
the most popular. Within this genre, 
scenes of Raphael on his bier surrounded 
by mourners and with the Transfiguration 
at his head were particularly popular at the 
turn of the century. Versions of this subject. 
which include works by Julien de Parme 





Fig. 4 Auguste Renoir, The Judgment of Paris, 1908, red and white chalk on paper, 
76 x 103 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins. 


Fig. 5 P.-N. Bergeret. Honors Rendered to Raphael on His Deathbed, 1806, oil on 





canvas. 1.08 x 1.97 m. Oberlin, Ohio, Allen Art Museum, R.T. Miller, Jr. Fund: 82.93. 


(Cat. 138), Harriet (Cat. 113), and Monsiau 
(Cat. 180). culminate in Bergeret’s Hon- 
neurs rendus a Raphaël apres sa mort (Cat. 
19) (Fig. 5), which received tremendous 
critical acclaim at the Salon of 1806. The 
recently recovered original was exhibited 
here, rather than the well-known version at 
Malmaison, which is a later copy by the 
artist.? 

Jean-Pierre Cuzin and the staff of the 
Louvre have written a well-organized, 
copiously illustrated catalogue that com- 
plements the scholarly contribution of the 
exhibition. The three catalogue essays 
provide overviews of significant aspects of 
Raphael’s impact. Jacques Thuillier’s essay 
gives some sense of the origins and evolu- 
tion of the French view of Raphael. He 


points out that in virtually no other instance 
has a foreign artist shaped a national artistic 
tradition to such an extent. Within the 
limitations of a brief essay, Thuillier gives 
us an admittedly ‘‘very incomplete and 
very imperfect’ sketch of an extremely 
complex topic. The strengths of his essay 
are in his discussion of the early French 
interest in Raphael and in his summary of 
how shifting historical and cultural per- 
spectives in the nineteenth century affected 
the French view of Raphael. His discussion 
of the eighteenth century, in contrast, does 
not give an adequate picture of how Raph- 
ael was viewed then. Not only does he 
limit his discussion to two critics but he 
completely ignores the impact of such 
foreigners as Richardson and Winckelmann. 


The essay by Martine Vasselin clearly 
traces the importance of engravings for 
French artists. That French artists knew 
Raphael’s oeuvre primarily through en- 
gravings certainly shaped their image of 
Raphael as a master of design and com- 
position. In addition to studying Italian 
engravings after Raphael, French artists 
after 1650 engraved most of his major 
works. 

J.-P. Cuzin provides an essay that serves 
both as an everview of Raphael’s direct 
impact on French art and as an introduction 
to the catalogue proper. Discerning Raph- 
ael’s direct influence is complicated be- 
cause of the general impact that Italian art 
had in France and the internal evolution of 
the classical tradition. Cuzin attempted to 
avoid such pitfalls by choosing only exam- 
ples in which there is a very clear corre- 
spondence between the French work and 
the Raphael that inspired it. This prudent, 
conservative approach is appropriate for 
an exhibition, but is not sufficient for a 
comprehensive study of Raphael’s impact 
on French art. 

The catalogue entries, which contain 4 
wealth of information about each artist's 
exposure to and interest in Raphael, are 
arranged for maximum utility. Withir 
mediums, entries with duplicate illustra- 
tions are arranged alphabetically by artis! 
so that one can judge the range of an in- 
dividual’s responses to Raphael. The illu- 
Strations are arranged by that aspect ol 
Raphael’s work which inspired them, anc 
relevant Raphaels are illustrated alongside. 
Thus, the catalogue retains much of the 
comparative content of the exhibition. 

As Cuzin points out, even an exhibitior 
as extensive as this is only a partial exp!» 
ration of one aspect of Raphael’s imp: 
on French art. The ideal study would d 
with Raphael’s direct influence, his imz 
as reflected in theory and criticism, and hi: 
role in pedagogy, and would give some 
sense of how these various factors interact 
How did the:preconceptions that the Frenct 
held about Raphael channel their response: 
to his art? What was the effect of the 
Academy’s constant emphasis on Raphael’ 
What impact did foreigners such as Bellori 
Richardson, and Winckelmann have‘ 
Those are some of the questions that neec 
to be addressed in a comprehensive studs 
of Raphael’s importance for French art 
Cuzin’s monumental exhibition makes suct 
a study much more possible. 


Notes 

I wish to thank the College of Arts and Science: 
and the University of Tulsa Faculty Researcl 
Grant program for their support. 
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The Quest for Unity: 
American Art between 
World’s Fairs 1876—93 


In his essay published in the 1889 anthology 
American Art and American Art Collec- 
tions, art critic S.G.W. Benjamin observed, 
‘American art at present is largely based 
on the imitation of other art—not only of 
past ages but of contemporary art in other 
countries.’’ Choosing to view the situation 
in a positive light, he added that this was 
no cause for discouragement: ‘‘Every 
nation has to pass through its imitative 
period . . . American art will soon attain 
the strength and courage to assert its powers 
in a vigorous manhood.” All unwittingly, 
the first part of Benjamin’s assessment 
foreshadowed the views held until quite 
recently by many scholars in the twentieth 
century. Because late-nineteenth-century 
American art was perceived as eclectic and 
unoriginal, its terrain remained largely un- 
explored. Whether Gilded Age or Brown 
Decades, it seemed a desert of genteel 
circumlocution and derivative tastes, hap- 
pily forgotten. It was a barren place lan- 
guishing in the long shadows cast by sev- 
eral mighty peaks: Winslow Homer, 
Thomas Eakins, Albert Pinkham Ryder, 
James McNeill Whistler. 

Then, the desert began to bloom with 
the appearance of exhibition catalogues 
such as Wanda Corn’s The Color of Mood: 
American Tonalism 1880-1910 (1973), 
Peter Bermingham’s American Art in the 
Barbizon Mood (1975), Michael Quick’s 
American Expatriate Painters of the Late 
Nineteenth Century (1976), The Brooklyn 
Museum's American Renaissance 1876— 
1917 (1979), and several new evaluations 
of American Impressionism, most notably 
William Gerdts’s American Impressionism 
(1980). While the mountains have not been 
one inch diminished by these goings-on at 
their feet, the landscape as a whole has 
become increasingly more complex and 
interesting as scholars have continued to 
investigate, analyze, and redefine it. 


The Quest for Uaity: American Art be- 
tween World's Fairs 1876-93, at the De- 
troit Institute of Aris (August 24—October 
30, 1983), was the latest offering in this 
burgeoning field of revisionist and even 
resurrectionist studies seeking to develop a 
definitive, synthetic conception of late- 
nineteenth-century American aesthetics 
and culture. The exhibition dealt squarely 
—and fairly—with the issues posed by 
Benjamin a century ago: America’s cultural 
growing pains and its search for artistic 
identity. 

The organizational goal of this exhibition 
was to assemble works that had actually 
been displayed at the 1876 Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition or the 1893 World's 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and, if 
a particular piece proved unavailable, to 
substitute a similar work. Since at the 1893 
Fair the American art section comprised a 
great many works created over the previous 
decade, the focus of the Detroit show was 
the 1880s. As David Huntington argued in 
his catalogue essay, this was a pivotal 
period that encompassed a most significant 
aesthetic reorientation: from romantic, 
provincial, and nationalistic perspectives 
to international and cosmopolitan attitudes. 

The alpha and omega of the exhibition 
precisely telescoped critical aspects of this 
transformation. The first painting to con- 
front the viewer beyond the Corinthian- 
columned entryway was Frederick E. 
Church’s vast, red, volcanic panorama 
Cotopaxi (1862, Detroit Institute of Arts), 
a sublime vision of nature, microscopically 
described and loaded with religious allu- 
sion. The quiet coda, many galleries later, 
was The Seasons Triptych by Thomas W. 
Dewing and Dwight W. Tryon (1893, 
Detroit Institute of Arts). Decorative ab- 
stractions in cool. blurred greens and 
mauves, these paintings whispered of a 
poetic, intimate, and subjective view of 
nature. 

The path between alpha and omega was 
anything but straight. Despite its tight 
chronological limits, the Quest for Unity 
presented a more comprehensive and di- 
verse array of American arts than any of its 
predecessors. Expatriates, nativists, Tonal- 
ists, Impressionists, Realists, aesthetes, 
and Renaissance men appeared together in 
thoughtfully arranged sequences that con- 
vincingly charted the evolutionary currents 
of American art in á period that was simul- 
taneously the cultural climax of the nine- 
teenth century anc the threshold to the 
twentieth. 

David Huntingten’s essay provided a 
core of aesthetic and conceptual nodes 
around which clustered loose and often 
overlapping constellations of artists. The 
art of the Centennial, he wrote, represented 
the disintegrating ends of a once-unified 
antebellum culture. Dominated by the 
primacy of subject matter, it was symbolic, 
narrative, literal. realistic, emotional, 
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Fig. 1 Tobias Edward Rosenthal, Elaine, 1874, oil on canvas, 38% Xx 6212". 
The Art Institute of Chicago, Gift of Mrs. Maurice Rosenfeld. 
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Fig. 2 John White Alexander, Panel for Music Room, 1894, oil on canvas, 37 X 77%". 


The Detroit Institute of Arts, Founders Society Purchase, Beatrice W. Rogers Bequest 
Fund, Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., Fund, and the Merrill Fund. 


anthropomorphic, and anthropocentric. 
The transformations in American art be- 
tween the Fa:rs were fueled by the need to 
replace these moribund Hebraic, or Puri- 
tan, cultural constructs by aesthetic ideas 
in harmony with new, secularized cultural 
conditions. The latter were strongly molded 
by Matthew Arnold’s blithe, cosmopolitan 
Hellenism ard irrevocably affected by the 
uncertain, flactuating shape of the Dar- 
winian universe. Using Whistler’s paint- 
ing as a paradigm of these crucial changes, 
Huntington showed that the aesthetic con- 
cerns of the 1880s focused on sensuous 
delight in bezuty for its own sake. Accord- 
ingly, technical and formal considerations 
came to the fore as artists engaged more 
and more in the creation of self-sufficient 
visual harmcnies. Trained in Munich and 
Paris, the cosmopolitan ‘“‘new men”’ of the 
late 1870s enlisted the best and ‘‘fittest 
forms’’ of culture past and present, East 
and West, classical and exotic, in order to 
forge a new synthesis catering to the cul- 
tural requirements of modern America. 
Although the goal of many late-nineteenth- 


century tastemakers was to achieve a finely 
tuned fusion of aestheticism and secular- 
ism, this was still tempered by a Puritan- 
Hebraic insistence that art should assume 
responsibility for the redemption and ele- 
vation of the collective national soul. 

The issue of beauty, Huntington wrote, 
was compounded by the problem of nature 
itself. If nature was no longer fixed and 
God-centered, and if art was no longer to 
be a direct extension of nature, post-Darwin 
artists and designers must devise valid so- 
lutions to the problem of rationalizing and 
““translating nacure’s processes and forms 
into art.’’ Their grapplings with this prob- 
lem produced several alternative ap- 
proaches. Positivism (definitively formu- 
lated by Hippolyte Taine) underlay the 
vision of many _ late-nineteenth-century 
realists. Numerous others, the better to see 
nature through their temperaments, assim- 
lated and adapted technical aspects of 
French Impressionism. Finally, the Tonal- 
ists sought to discover in nature ethereal 
correspondences with their own inner, 
spiritual states. 





The exhibition itself paralleled and 
exemplified the intellectual and aesthetic 
premises of Huntington’s essay. After the 
relatively small section of Art at the Cen- 
tennial came the galleries of Aestheticism, 
comprising the subdivisions Greece and 
Japan, Exotic Cultures, The Renaissance 
and Baroque Traditions. and the Colonial 
Revival. The last series of rooms presented 
aspects of the Rationalization of Nature in 
three clusters: the Impact of Darwin, the 
Abstraction of Landscape, and Tonalism. 
Painting, sculpture, and decorative arts 
were grouped in close proximity through- 
out. Each of the three major divisions was 
keyed to a distinctive, evocative back- 
ground color: dark billiard-table green for 
the first; delicate peachy pink for the se- 
cond; and light, clear yellow for the third. 

Although the range of themes and moods 
was quite wide, the paintings and other 
objects representing American art at the 
Centennial (with the exception of works 
by painters such as Winslow Homer and 
John LaFarge) generally submitted to the 
rule of narrative, slick realism, and senti- 
ment. Hung directly opposite each other, 
two paintings in particular epitomized the 
dominant taste: Tobias Rosenthal’s lugu- 
brious, theatrical Elaine (Fig. 1) and East- 
man Johnson's The Old Stage Coach (1871, 
Milwaukee Art Museum), a carefully 
composed genre scene of play-acting rural 
children. Telling a pathetic story in stone 
was Randolph Rogers’s very popular Nydia 
(1856, Detroit Institute of Arts), a depiction 
of the doomed blind girl of Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton’s midcentury best seller, The Last 
Days of Pompeii. The pervasive tendency 
to make the sum of the parts greater than 
the whole was exemplified by objects such 
as Pottier and Stymus’s overwhelmingly 
tall, crushingly elaborate Renaissance- 
Jacobean Cabinet (1876, Collection, Joe 
Bianca), and Reed and Barton’s silver 
Progress Vase (1876, Reed and Barton 
Silversmiths), with its allegorical groups 
of savage Indians and civilized moderns. 
Paintings, sculpture, and objects were 
superbly well made but loaded down with 
representational, literary content. It should 
be noted, however, that the Centennial 
section of the Detroit exhibition labored 
under the disadvantage of serving as foil to 
the newer art ideas featured and celebrated 
in the subsequent galleries. Seen in that 
dialectical context, the art of 1876 shone 
but dimly. 

As the catalogue noted, the Centennial 
displays of Japanese and British decorative 
arts had an almost instantaneous impact on 
the aestheticizing of America. In Detroit 
these influences were most apparent in art 
glass and pottery. It was the spirit of 
Whistler, however, that presided over 
paintings in the pink rooms of Aestheti- 
cism, especially the Greece and Japan suite. 
Here, Harmony in Grey and Green: Miss 
Cicely Alexander (1872-73, London, The 
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Fig. 3 George de Forest Brush, The Sculptor and the King, 1881-88., oil on wood panel, 


20 x 26". Portland, Oregon, Portland Art Museum, Bequest of Mary Forbush Failing. 





Fig. 4 Winslow Homer, The Gale, 1883-93., oil on canvas, 30% x 4836". Worcester. 


Massachusetts, Worcester Art Museum. 
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Tate Gallery) and the small oil sketch 
Tanagra (c.1869, Lynchburg, Va., Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College Art Gal- 
lery) represented the American expatriate’s 
elegant synthesis of Greek grace, Japanese 
compositional dynamics, and Velazquez’s 
cool, nuanced palette, without a trace of 
narrative “‘claptrap,’’ as Whistler would 
put it. Whistler’s works set the keynote for 
similar syntheses by T.W. Dewing, John 
White Alexander, H. Siddons Mowbray, 
Francis David Millet, Edwin Austin Ab- 
bey, and others. One motif in particular 
fascinated these artists: the long, low neo- 
Classical bench occupied by beautiful 
women making music, listening to stories, 
or simply reposing in graceful attitudes. 
Most of these compositions reflected the 
sensibility that prompted Abbey to choose 
the subject of his Fiammetta’ s Song (1894, 
Collection, Thomas E. Morgan): ‘‘The 
thoughtless life of cultivated people within 
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beautiful surroundings . . . seemed to me 
to adopt itself particularly to decorative 
purposes.’ It was, indeed, the more 
“‘thoughtless’’ paintings—that is, those 
intended to be visual harmonies and noth- 
ing more—that were the strongest in the 
Greco-Japanese suite. Alexander’s Panel 
for Music Room (Fig. 2) with its large, 
simplified figures, its long, rippling curves, 
and its muted tones (ashes of roses, ashes 
of green, orange, and yellow) provided a 
rewarding visual experience. On the other 
hand, Frederick Stuart Church’s Knowl- 
edge is Power (1889, Grand Rapids Public 
Library), featuring another neo-Classical 
bench with its beautiful young woman, 
stumbled over its own obtrusive and some- 
what cloying mind-over-matter symbolism: 
in academic garb, the girl serenely lectured 
to a group of well-behaved tigers. Never- 
theless, for the most part the Greece and 
Japan suite was one of the most coherent 


ensembles in the exhibition. This was only 
fitting, since its tutelary genius Whistler 
was famous and occasionally even notori- 
ous for his insistence that interiors, from 
paintings to bibelots, should be exquisitely 
unified. The sculpture, which included 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens’s Amor Caritas 
(1887-98/99, Cornish, N.H., Saint- 
Gaudens National Historic Site, National 
Park Service), and the decorative objects, 
such as the ravishing Wild Rose Pitcher by 
the New England Glass Works (c. 1886/ 
88, The Corning Museum of Glass), shared 
with the paintings the aesthetic interest in 
long lines, grace of proportion, and lovely 
surfaces. 

In the Exotic Cultures gallery the domi- 
nant tendency was towards an eclectic bor- 
rowing of superficial appearances rather 
than the application of design principles. 
Artists translated the opulence and luxury 
of the Near and Middle East into forms fit 
to embellish the splendid houses of Ameri- 
ca’s nouveaux riches, as, for example, 
Louis Comfort Tiffany’s gorgeous, glitter- 
ing Peacock Mosaic (1890-92, Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, School of Art), 
designed for sugar millionaire H.O. Have- 
meyer’s Fifth Avenue mansion. Frederick 
Bridgman’s painting The Favorite (1882. 
Collection, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Ana- 
walt), depicting im sumptuous detail a 
hookah-smoking harem beauty, exempli- 
fied the costume-party Orientalism that 
characterized many of the works in this 
gallery. 

By the time one arrived at the galleries 
of the Renaissance-Baroque Tradition, 
which comprised portraits, religious, and 
ideal works, it had become ever more 
apparent that in the 1880s the American 
cultural appetite was little short of vora- 
cious, and very nearly omniverous as well. 
The portrait field was led by John Singer 
Sargent, William Merritt Chase, and, 
again, Whistler. The close proximity of 
their works in one room afforded a fasci- 
nating opportunity to compare the exuber- 
antly physical, aristocratic bodies of the 
first two with the diaphanous, aristocratic 
souls of the last. Echoes of Whistler’s 
much-admired portrait of his mother rever- 
berated through portraits by Cecilia Beaux 
and Irving Wiles, and Renaissance classi- 
cism gave an underlying geometry to 
paintings as different in style as George de 
Forest Brush’s shadowy Mother and Child 
(1892, Andover, Mass., Addison Gallery 
of American Art) and Mary Cassatt’s The 
Child's Caress (1891, Honolulu Academy 
of Arts). A corner display featuring a frag- 
ment of George B. Post’s Renaissance door 
grille from Cornelius Vanderbilt IIs house 
(c. 1879-81-92, Washington, D.C., 
National Museum of American History) 
and an armchair designed by Richard Mor- 
ris Hunt (1878, Chateau-sur-Mer, The 
Preservation Society of Newport County) 
suggestively enhanced the prevalent aura 
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of expensive, pedigreed taste sought and 
bought by America’s moneyed elite in the 
late nineteenth century. 

Whether of saints or nudes, the religious 
and ideal paintings eloquently expressed 
the problem of subject matter in the 1880s: 
how to refill with life and meaning the 
shells of devitalized traditions. In many 
works the real warred with the ideal, as in 
Frank Vincent Du Mond’s Christ and the 
Fishermen (1891, Collection; Stephen V. 
Delange and N. Robert Cestone), where 
the extremely naturalistic figures of the 
men were uneasily pitted against lavender- 
white, impressionistic mist and a wispy, 
spectral Jesus. Kenyon Cox’s The Hunting 
Nymph (1896, New York, The Lotos 
Club)—despite her mythological guise— 
persistently reminded one of a strapping, 
nude Gibson Girl. Less compromising was 
Saint-Gaudens’s bronze Head from the 
Adams Memorial (1891, New York, The 
American Academy and Institute of Arts 
and Letters), solemn, self-contained, and 
mysterious. 


The Aestheticism survey ended with a ~ 


brief glimpse of the Colonial Revival, that 
phase of American cultural history in which 
the nation’s own past was resurrected to 
serve a need for symbols of tradition and 
homogeneity in an increasingly fragmented 
present. Here again was considerable di- 
versity. Historicizing subject matter alone 
united F.D. Millet’s and George Henry 
Boughton’s light-filled, delicate period 
pieces with Eakins’s dark, brooding paint- 
ing The Courtship (c. 1878, The Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco). Quite sur- 
prising was Sidney Burleigh’s rough-hewn, 
macabre armchair, its back carved to 
resemble the slab of a Colonial gravestone 
and decorated with mourning-picture 
motifs. 

In the final section, the Rationalization 
of Nature, the quest for unity became ever 
more polarized. While painters like Daniel 
Ridgway Knight took an escapist route by 
celebrating, in the manner of Jules Breton, 
the timeless European peasant, Thomas 
Eakins applied his ultrascientific realism 
to produce the huge, modern medical por- 
trait The Agnew Clinic (1889, Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania). Similarly, 
enameled finesse versus elemental force 
defined the contrast between George de 
Forest Brush’s Gerome-like The Sculptor 
and the King (Fig. 3) and Winslow 
Homer’s The Gale (Fig. 4), which em- 


bodied the essence of this painter’s cold, 


deterministic, yet heroic universe. Still in 
the same room, the Renaissance bronze 
reappeared in the guise of the American 
Indian and, more captivatingly, as the 
small but vigorous The Baseball Player! 
Our National Game by Douglas Tilden 
(1890-91, Kenneybunk, Maine, Richard 
Oliver Antiques). 

The Abstraction of Landscape gallery 
included skillful Impressionist composi- 
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tions by Theodore Robinson and Childe 
Hassam and the decorative simplifications 
of Arthur Wesley Dow. The most egre- 
giously conspicuous consumption was 
exalted in Julius Stewart’s On the Yacht 
‘‘Namouna’’ off Venetian Waters, 1890 
(1890, Hartford, Conn., Wadsworth 
Athenaeum), in which a japoniste diagonal 
and blond plein- air values lent a chic gloss 
to academic realism. 

Most beautifully harmonized was the 
final gallery, devoted to various strains of 
Tonalism and demonstrating that since 
Corn’s 1973 study this aesthetic category 
has been thoroughly absorbed into the 
American art historical mainstream. The 
key works were two Whistler nocturnes, 
one the famous Nocturne in Black and 
Gold: The Falling Rocket (c. 1875, Detroit 
Institute of Arts), and a landscape by 
George Inness, The Millpond (1889, The 
Art Institute of Chicago), hauntingly in- 
tense in its dense, mystical clouds of rus- 
sett, emerald, and cobalt blue. From there, 
one could proceed to contemplate the 
emotionally handled, grayed landscapes 
of Homer Martin and Alexander Wyant, 
and the distilled nature poetry in the 
nuanced, mauve and celadon-green deli- 
cacies of Charles Davis, Dwight Tryon, 
Thomas Dewing, and John Twachtman. 
Although there was nothing tonal or 
ethereal about the furniture and architec- 
tural motifs by Frank Furness, Louis Sul- 
livan, and Frank Lloyd Wright, they 
evinced parallel interests in the abstraction 
and rationalization of natural forms. 

In the preface to the catalogue, Research 
Associate Kathleen Pyne argued that pre- 
viously ‘‘shunned aspects” of the period 
should not be discounted as aberrations but 
were, rather, “‘essential links’’ in American 
cultural history. It was this very refusal to 
operate selectively that yielded the fresh- 
ness of this exhibition. The sprawling, 
immensely variegated display of American 
arts validated S.G.W. Benjamin’s previ- 
ously cited assessment: it revealed them 
passing through an imitative period yet 
sounded many clear notes of powerful in- 
dividuality and authoritative synthesis. 
Indeed, the setting of American art in its 
evolutionary context was one of the 
strengths of the show. In this light, if some 
of the works failed to act upon late-twen- 
tieth-century sensibilities, then they could 
at least be tolerated and understood as 
aesthetic dinosaurs, obviously well 
equipped to compete successfully during 
their own epoch, even though they were 
ultimately not among the fittest. The Quest 
for Unity clearly revealed how both major 
and minor figures interacted with the com- 
plex aesthetic forces of the time. Not only 
were neglected aspects given their due, 
but, equally important, solidly famous 
figures like Eakins were seen to be touched 
at many points by the same concerns that 
engrossed their contemporaries. At the 


same time, however, the exhibition co 
firmed the judgment of history on ti 
perennial strength and originality — 
Whistler, Homer, Eakins, Sargent, and 
few others recently rising in esteem, sur 
as Saint-Gaudens and Dewing. 
Huntington’s essay provided an er 
nently functional scaffolding of ideas. 
its very breadth and fluidity, his synthet 
conception served to embrace and lei 
credible order to the seemingly dense a 
fragmented tendencies of the period. (The 
remained, to besure, some scope for deb 
about who should be included in whi 
category, and the evident problem of ove 
laps must have made the arrangement 
formidable task.) The thesis that the 188 
encompassed a fundamental aesthetic 1 
orientation was also extensively support: 
by the actual pieces, especially in sui 
aspects as the near-universal fascinati 
with technique and formal values. Hu 
tington’s proposals have contributed so] 
new structural components to the conti 
uing art historical refabrication of an en 
lessly Protean period. Along with t 
Brooklyn Museum’s American Renai 
sance catalogue, which advanced a soci 
cultural interpretation of the same perio 
The Quest for Unity should be essent 
reading for: scholars of late-nineteent 
century American art. The catalogue its: 
is large and handsome, with twenty tippe 
in color plates of superb quality and blac 
and-white illustrations of every piece. T 
individual entries include very comple 
biographies and scholarly, informati 
comments on each object. The bibliog: 
phy is extremely thorough and up-to-dat 
Inevitably, this exhibition prompt 
ruminations on the directions and quali 
of American painting, sculpture, a 
decorative arts in the late nineteenth ce 
tury. Like Chicago’s 1893 White City, 
preponderance of works in The Quest f 
Unity aimed to create reality-denyi 
facades, rendered with consummate ski 
knowledge, and taste, and communicati 
sentiments that now have a hollow soun 
The picture of American civilization su 
gested here was a highly exclusive or 
Luxury objects, grand-manner portrai 
and scenes of neo-Classical or natu 
never-never lands all evoked the idea oj 
high-priced aesthetic sanctuary, firm 
barricaded against the unaesthetic, incor 
prehensible ‘circumstances of Americ 
society in the 1880s. Surviving on tx 
rowed time, the tastemakers and cultur 
shapers of this era resolutely defended thi 
ideals against modern barbarism and wu 
garity, against a mass culture fed by t 
popular press, against mechanizatio 
against the alien hordes swarming hopeful 
towards the beacon raised by the very ne 
Statue of Liberty. The hope was, of cours 
that by upholding high, pure cultui 
standards, all of society ultimately wou 
be lifted to an ideal level of order, co 


formity, and decorum. 

This was not to be, although to note this 
failure is by no means to denigrate the 
many genuine aesthetic attainments of art 
in The Quest for Unity. It is true, after all, 
that, like the Holy Grail, unity—with all 
its implications—was an elusive and ever 
more illusory ideal in the late nineteenth 
century. Although no absolute unity was 
found, the quest itself generated many an 
aesthetic adventure, and this alone makes 
the art of the time amply worth studying. 
The fact that art historians are now still 
very much engaged in examining the period 
suggests, finally, that the quest for retro- 
spective unity continues to produce sig- 
nificant and stimulating new analyses and 
interpretations of a vital, many-faceted, 
and discordant era. 


Sarah Burns is Assistant Professor of Art 
History in the School of Fine Arts, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. She has 
published numerous exhibition reviews 
and articles on nineteenth-century 
French, Belgian, and American painting. 
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Fenton Shepherd, The Quest for Unity: 
American Art between World's Fairs 
1876-93, Detroit, Founders Society 
Detroit Institute of Arts, 1983. Pp. 320; 20 
color pls., many black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $30. 
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The Graphic Legacy of 
Paul Klee: An Exhibition of 
Klee’s Prints 


Paul Klee’s prints are the most surveyable 
component of his vast and diverse oeuvre. 
Of the 8,918 works in all mediums that he 
recorded in the catalogue that he kept of 
his artistic production, just over 100 are 
prints. While a truly comprehensive exhi- 
bition of Klee’s 700 easel pictures, 3,200 
colored sheets, or 4,900 drawings is obvi- 
ously beyond the limits of feasibility, the 
prints offer a compact body of work, one 
that—in theory, at least-—-could be pre- 
sented virtually complete in an exhibition 
of modest dimensions with a comparatively 
small budget. 

Yet, such an undertaking is not so simple 
as it might seem and has rarely been at- 
tempted. One reason is that nearly half of 
Klee’s production in this medium is rela- 
tively rare: fewer than sixty of Klee’s 
graphic works were printed in editions of 
ten or more; of these many exist in only 
one or two impressions. Although Eberhard 
W. Kornfeld published a catalogue raisonne 
of Klee’s prints in 1963, not until 1974 did 
any institution attempt to present a com- 
prehensive overview of this oeuvre. In that 
year the Wilhelm Lehmbruck Museum in 
Duisburg mounted an exhibition that in- 
cluded 105 of the 109 prints listed by 
Kornfeld (three of the four omitted works 
are apparently no longer extant). Then, in 
1979, to honor the centenary of Klee’s 
birth, there were three important exhibi- 
tions of Klee’s prints: at Ingelheim am 
Rhein, at The Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, and at the Stanford University 
Art Museum. 

The latest such exhibition, organized at 
the Edith C. Blum Art Institute of Bard 
College by its Director, Linda Weintraub, 
and guest curator, Jim Jordan (October 
23—December 28, 1983), earned itself a 
special distinction among these efforts. 
Second only to the Duisburg show in its 


comprehensiveness, it offered the largest 
selection of Klee’s graphic works ever seen 
in the United States. Seventy-eight of 
Klee’s prints were represented, thirteen of 
them in multiple impressions; also shown 
were preparatory drawings for twelve of 
the prints and the full contents of four 
group portfolios in which Klee partici- 
pated. Moreover, a number of the prints in 
the Bard exhibition were exceptionally 
rare: four exist in a single impression, seven 
others in only two. Among these was the 
only extant Klee print not included in the 
Duisburg exhibition: Fragment of a Wood- 
cut of 1912. 

No aspect of Klee’s printmaking activity 
was unrepresented here. The eleven etched 
Inventions of 1903-05, his first significant 
works in any medium, were shown com- 
plete, as a self-contained group. A good 
selection of the rare, insufficiently appre- 
ciated ““impressionist’” etchings and dry- 
points of 1909—11 could be seen, as could 
the cubistic prints of 1913-15. And, begin- 
ning with the prints of 1918, the remainder 
of Klee’s graphic output—forty works— 
was shown complete. 

Such a rich and representative exhibi- 
tion encourages an assessment of Klee’s 
achievement as a printmaker and stimulates 
reflection on the place of printmaking in 
his art. The pattern of his graphic produc- 
tion has an interesting relationship to the 
pattern of his overall development. Until 
he was thirty-five Klee was primarily a 
graphic artist; he did not acquire confidence 
as a colorist until his Tunisian journey of 
1914; and until 1916 or 1917 he still con- 
sidered his drawings and prints more ac- 
complished, more ‘‘advanced,”’ than his 
color compositions. But as Klee the painter 
emerged, Klee the printmaker receded. By 
1916 he had already made 68 of the 109 
prints that constitute his graphic oeuvre. 
Most of the prints he made thereafter were 
pieces d occasion, commissions that he 
usually satisfied with a lithographic transfer 
of an existing drawing. Thus, as Klee 
matured as an artist he became less inter- 
ested in printmaking—and, with few ex- 
ceptions, less interesting as a printmaker. 

Consequently, Klee’s collected prints 
give an unbalanced, fragmented view of 
his gifts and preoccupations as an artist. 
The prints of a Rembrandt or a Durer, a 
Picasso or a Kirchner, a Munch or a Johns 
reveal more of their artistic range, both 
formally and iconographically; Kiee’s 
prints generally show us only his most 
accessible side: we see the master of wit 
and whimsy, the illustrator of ideas, the 
creator of deceptively childlike images. 
We rarely encounter the more abstract 
Klee—hardly at all after the cubist prints 
of 1913-16. And although Klee was in his 
time surely the most inventive, resourceful 
technician in Europe—an artist who 
stressed the primacy of process over 
product—that inspired experimentation 
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Fig. I Klee. View ona River, 1912. lithograph. c. 197 x 285 mm (composition). K 42 Bb. Collection of Professor Carl Djerassi. 


Stanford University. 





was seldom reflected in his prints. Nor 
would we guess Klee’s stature as a colorist 
from his color prints. He made only six, all 
of them lithographs, none of them distinc- 
tive as examples of color printing. 

One of the merits of the exhibition’s 
catalogue is that it addresses such issues so 
soberly: there is no attempt to make Klee’s 
prints seem more significant than they are. 
With an introduction by Felix Klee, the 
artist’s son and a generous lender to the 
exhibition, and four essays—one each by 
Christian Geelhaar and Jurgen Glaesemer 
and two by Jim Jordan—it is the most 
substantial single publication on the subject 
that has yet appeared in English. The 
Geelhaar and Glaesemer essays first ap- 
peared a decade ago in the Duisburg cata- 
logue. They were the first attempts by a 
new generation of Klee scholars to deal 
with the prints as a whole and are of seminal 
importance. 

Glaesemer’s text is a good introduction 
to Klee’s graphic work and some of the 
issues that it raises. A concise chronological 
survey focusing on the major groups of 
prints, his essay examines the shifting role 
of this medium within Klee’s art and its 


relationship to the other mediums in which 
he worked. Glaesemer publishes two texts 
by Klee, twenty-three years apart, that 
reveal his view of printmaking as a minor, 
reproductive medium, unworthy of his best 
creative effort. The first, a letter Klee wrote 
to Alfred Kubin in 1911, was published for 
the first time in the Duisburg catalogue. It 
was the first text to come to light suggesting 
Klee’s lack of enthusiasm for the graphic 
medium. Now, for the Bard catalogue, 
Glaesemer has added a second document, 
a post card dated December 1934 from 
Klee to Galka Scheyer, his California 
dealer. The text shows how consistent 
Klee’s attitude remained throughout his 
maturity. Lithographs and etchings were a 
nice way of earning ‘‘small change,” Klee 
conceded, *‘but I do not have the proper 
attitude towards reproductive graphic 
mediums, because in the same amount of 
time I can do many drawings, or am as- 
saulted by pictures that want to be born and 
baptized’’ (my translation). Klee had made 
his last print two years earlier. 

The sense of mission, that urge to share 
one’s vision with a wider public which in 
part motivated the graphic work of Munch, 


Kollwitz, and the artists of Die Brücke. 
was alien to Klee, at least after the Inven. 
tions of 1903—05. As Klee created those 
pungent graphic satires, he still believec 
that art, by ridiculing folly and hypocrisy 
by exposing the limits of the human condi- 
tion, could provoke self-criticism anc 
promote enlightenment. By 1906 he hac 
given up that hope. He evidently no longer 
viewed visual art as a medium of communa 
discourse but as a domain of private mean- 
Ings, created as much by the viewer as by 
the artist. 

The primary reason that Klee continuec 
making prints, Christian Geelhaar propose: 
in his catalogue essay, was to publicize his 
art, to serve what he, in that letter to Kubin. 
referred to as “‘propaganda purposes.”’ Bui 
if Klee was motivated chiefly by caree1 
interests, he was not very energetic—as a 
printmaker, at least—in pursuing suck 
promotional advantages. After 1915 he 
rarely made a print on his own initiative: 
his graphic works were nearly always re- 
sponses to opportunities offered him. 

Geelhaar’s essay traces the contexts in 
which Klee published his graphic work. 
As such, his essay was an excellent com- 
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panion to the Barc exhibition, which, 
wherever possible, sought to recreate those 
contexts by showing the periodicals and 
the portfolios, complzte with contributions 
by other artists, in which Klee’s prints 
appeared. Among tke portfolios was one 
published by a diverse, short-lived group 
calling itself Sema (The Sign), whica Klee 
joined in 1911 in an effort to end his artistic 
isolation. (Among its other members were 
Kubin and a twenty-two-year-old Viennese 
artist named Egon Schiele.) Seeing Klee’s 
contribution to the portfolio in this context 
is instructive: his lithograph—View on a 
River (Fig. 1)—looks as original and 
anomalous today, eluding any conventional 
stylistic designation, as it must have jooked 
in 1912. After that, the publication data for 
Klee’s prints are a good barometer of his 
growing fame. 

Although Klee, for most of his career, 
regarded printmakinz as an inferior medi- 
um, even his lithographs—the medium in 
which he was least directly engaged—have 
a transcendent interest because o7 their 
relation to a larger, artistically more sig- 
nificant body of work that Klee took very 
seriously: the compositions in which he 
combined watercolor with linear configu- 
rations traced onto the sheet by a technique 
that he called the oil-transfer process 
(Olpauseverfahren). This was one of Klee’s 
preferred techniques from 1919 to 1925, 
and he occasionally used it thereafter. In it 
he created some of his best-known works. 
The process involved placing a sheet, 
coated on the back with oil color, between 
the verso of a drawing and a blank sheet. 
When the oil color was partly dry, Klee 
traced over the drawing with a sharp in- 
strument, thereby transferring the oil color 
onto the bottom shezt and duplicat:ng the 
design. Because the transferred d-awing 
was in oil, Klee could then apply water- 
color freely to the sheet without spoiling 
the clarity and incisiveness of the line. 

In the second of his two catalogue 2ssays, 
Jim Jordan offers a thoughtful, lucid, and 
provocative examination of the relationship 
between these oil-transfer drawings and 
Klee’s lithographs. He argues convincingly 
that Klee’s development of this technique 
was motivated by a change in his stylistic 
orientation around 1918. Color had been 
the dominant constructive element in 
Klee’s color compositions since 1914; 
where he used line it usually served to 
introduce figurative elements or structural 
accents. In 1918, however, line became 
increasingly important in Klee’s color 
compositions, and he often sought to 
achieve a contrapuntal equilibrium between 
the two elements. ‘‘The transfer tech- 
nique,” Jordan writes, ‘‘yielded a clearly 
stated line, and accommodated, as well, 
the rich color structure that Klee had built 
up in the years fcllowing the Tunisian 
experience. Transfer coordinated the polar 
elements of line and color, interweaving 


them but at the same time preserving their 
separate characters.”’ 

Jurgen Glaesemer, in his catalogue of 
Klee’s early drawings in the Klee Founda- 
tion, was the first to suggest that Klee’s 
invention of the oil-transfer technique was 
stimulated by his experience with lithog- 
raphy and its exploitation of the oil and 
water antipathy. But within lithography 
there may have been a more specific cata- 
lyst: Klee’s hand-colored lithographs. He 
first applied watercolor to a lithograph in 
1916, when—with the aid of stencils—he 
applied crescents, stars, and other signs to 
sixty impressions of Destruction and Hope. 
These hand colored elements had a minor 
plastic function; they were little more than 
evocative, ‘‘cosmic’’ accents in a cubistic 
linear structure. The next known examples 
of hand-colored lithographs date from 
1919, the year in which Klee developed 
the oil-transfer process. Again using sten- 
cils, he hand colored an edition of 100 
impressions of the lithograph Insects for 
the Munchner Blatter fur Dichtung und 
Graphik. Here, color is an equal partner 
with line. The graphic and chromatic 
structures are completely distinct, relating 
to each other contrapuntally: the former is 
representational, the latter abstract and 
architectonic. The oily lithographic ink 
keeps the two structures discrete. 

It is tempting to see in Insects the im- 
mediate catalyst for Klee’s invention of 
the oul-transfer technique, but the chronol- 
ogy is problematic. The numbering se- 
quence in Klee’s oeuvre catalogue, al- 
though not a reliable guide to strict chronol- 
ogy within a given year, suggests that 
Klee’s first oil-transfer drawings, which 
bear the numbers 72 and 79, predate 
Insects, which is numbered 114. More- 
over, there is in the Klee Foundation an 
ou-transfer drawing with watercolor that is 
number 90 in the 1919 catalogue. If these 
numbers do indeed reflect the sequence, 
then Insects clearly could not have been 
the stimulus for the oil-transfer technique 
—but another lithograph of the same year, 
Three Heads, may have been. This work, 
which is number 9 in Klee’s catalogue, 
was almost certainly done earlier than the 
first oil-transfer works, and there exists a 
single hand-colored impression, in the 
Musée National d’ Art Moderne in Paris. If 
the coloring also predates the first oil- 
transfer drawings, this work may well have 
been the catalyst for the invention of that 
technique. 

If Klee’s lithographs influenced his ap- 
proach to watercolor, this oil-transfer 
technique in turn influenced his attitude 
towards his later lithographs. Some of them 
he made with hand coloring in mind; and 
of the twenty-four black-and-white litho- 
graphs Klee created after 1919, he embel- 
lished at least eleven of them in this way 
(eight of these were in the Bard exhibition). 
Jurgen Glaesemer writes that “‘with these 


prints Klee broke tirough the limitations 
of printmaking; and one is tempted to clas- 
sify them somewhere between lithography 
and watercolor.’’ One of the most impres- 
sive works in the exhibition, an exquisite 
hand-colored impression of the lithograph 
Collapsing, beautizully printed on laid 
paper, suggests tha: Glaesemer may have 
been too conservative in his classification 
of such hybrid creations; the print bears an 
inscription in the artist’s hand: ‘‘Scl,’’ an 
abbreviation for Sonderclasse, a desig- 
nation that Klee gave only to those water- 
colors of the highes: quality. 

This hand-colored lithograph is a splen- 
did example of that subversion of hier- 
archies of technique which is characteristic 
of Klee’s art as a wkole. That subversion is 
manifest in the very structure of his oeuvre 
catalogue, where Fe listed all works to- 
gether; there was nc classification by tech- 
nique. For Klee, the artistic process was 
ultimately indivisible in terms of mediums. 
This is one reason that his prints, whatever 
their limitations as a body of work, must 
be studied as assiduously as his works in 
other mediums——not only for their own 
sake but for what they reveal of the totality 
of Klee’s art. 

Those who made the pilgrimage to 
Annandale-on-Hudson, 100 miles north of 
New York City, were amply rewarded by 
this exhibition, so intelligently conceived 
and successfully reelized. One only regrets 
that, because of restrictions by the other- 
wise generous lenders, this provocative 
and illuminating show could not be shared 
with other museums. 


Charles W. Haxthausen is Visiting 
Associate Professor of Art History at 
Columbia Universi-y. Recently he was 
co-organizer of a traveling exhibition of 
twentieth-century art from the collection 
of the Busch-Reisinger Museum at 
Harvard, which was seen in Frankfurt, 
Berlin, and Dusseldorf. He is currently at 
work on a study of ihe German critical 
reception of Kandiasky. 


Catalogue: The G-aphic Legacy of Paul 
Klee, Annandale-o1-Hudson, N.Y., Edith 
C. Blum Art Insticute, Milton and Sally 
Avery Center for tae Arts, The Bard Col- 
lege Center, 1982. Pp. 125; numerous 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Juan Gris 


Even before you came to the end of the 
retrospective of the art of Juan Gris (orga- 
nized by the University Art Museum, 
Berkeley, but first seen—and seen by this 
reviewer—at the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington), you began to get the feel- 
ing that Gris was to Cubism what Zeppo 
was to the Marx Brothers. Not untalented 
— not that at all—possessed, in fact, of a 
small, engaging presence, a pleasant face, 
and an agreeable tenor, but allied as a 
junior member to an enterprise of far more 
reach and wit, far more mischief and meta- 
physics, than that talent could ultimately 
assist or perhaps really understand. 

And yet—it is Gris’s most appealing 
feature—unlike Zeppo’s, his was a frater- 
nity of cheice. Gris’s doggedness is the 
single best thing about his art; he kept at 
Cubism through derivative pictures and 
bad pictures and kitsch pictures until he 
had finally made of the style something 
accommodating to his one real gift—a tal- 
ent for tight, complicated design. If at the 
end Cubism had been reduced to a pattern, 
a decorative formula, it was at least among 
the most petent and contagious decorative 
formulas this century has seen. 

The intensity of Gris’s commitment to 
vanguard art and to Cubism in particular is 
all the more moving when you see just how 
small Gris’s talent for pure painting really 
was. He was as disconsolate with a brush 
in his hand as anyone since Tom Sawyer; 
the paint surfaces are always either monot- 
onous and inert—they look like the first 
coat on a chest of drawers—or else (as in 
The Cherries. of 1915) lathered up into 
meaningless passages of impasto, the 
painterly equivalent of the frantically 
tended chafing-dish flames at a bad restau- 
rant—The Cherries Jubilee. Gris was a 
better draftsman than he was a painter, but 
he was never really a Cubist draftsman— 
even the famous portrait drawings betray a 
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Fig. 1 Gris, The Pot of Geraniums, 1915, oil on canvas, 31% X 
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fatal, pavement artist’s weakness for the 
bravura smudge. 

So how were such small gifts able to 
leave a mark on modern painting? Gris’s 
first attempt at doing something **Cubisty”’ 
are at once shrewd and uncomprehending. 
Instead of the metaphysical stenography of 
Braque or Picasso, what we've got in a 
picture like the Glass of Beer and Playing 
Cards of 1913 is essentially a conventional 
illusionistic picture cut into vertical strips 
and then reassembled in the wrong order. 
This pidgin syntax then got elaborated, 
though not much enriched, in Gris’s big 
oils from later in the same year—painfully 
clunky pictures where the illusionistic 
strips are arranged in big pinwheel designs, 
with all the dead spaces in the composition 
filled in with bolts and bolts of mechani- 
cally modeled Cezanniste tablecloth. 

Most of the big pictures from 1913 are 
still in private collections; seeing them for 
the first time made the collages and papiers 


collés from the next year look better thé 
ever and still more significant. Gris didn 
just practice collage, he dedicated himse 
to the new medium for an entire year, all: 
1914, and it liberated his real talent, most 
because it forced him to keep his hand o 
of his own pictures. All the finicky deta 
ing and queasy surface textures are gon 
in their place are exactly what rema 
potent in Gris’s Cubism—the airless inte 
locking designs, the bouncy contours, t 
ur-Deco rhythm. Basically, what Gris cot 
do was keep time. In Gris’s hand, Cub 
collages don’t finally have much to 
with either construction—there’s not ev 
the whisper of a plastic idea—or cok 
They’re pure exercises in visual syncoy 
tion—they have the same quality (a 
remain interesting for about as long) a 
drum solo. 

These lessons about pictorial rhythm ; 
responsible for everything that rema 
strong in Gris’s painting from the n 
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year. In fact, many of the paintings from 
1915 that remain potent emerged at the 
National Gallery as hardly more than intel- 
ligent paraphrases of collage ideas. 

That experience of collage and papiers 
collés in 1914 is the pivot of Gris’s career 
is the donnée of the available scholarship. 
But for some reason this simple and moving 
transformation was deliberately obscured 
by the installation of the show at the 
National Gallery. Big pictures from 1913 
were hung after the 1914 collages, out of 
sequence among the very different 1915 
pictures. As a consequence, Gris’s most 
engaging trait—his essential humility, his 
ability to worry his way through én alien 
style until he had miniaturized it, remade it 
in his own image—was invisible toanyone 
who had come to look at picturés and not to 
read labels. 

What’s most striking in Gris’s painting 
from 1915 is that the new vision of Cubism 
that even Matisse needed—the vision of 
Cubism as a suave, decorative en-erprise 
——seems to operate much more strongly as 
an idea than as realized painting. Gris is 
one of those painters who, in a sense, 
didn’t exist and had to be invented. With 
his pitch-pipe sense of hue—his color is an 
instrument without overtones or vibrato— 
even a good picture like the 1915 Pot of 
Geraniums (Fig. 1) seems most interesting 
as an agent, an artistic virus with no life of 
its own. 

After 1915, Gris’s career is sad. Of the 
many terrible decisions he made, perhaps 
the worst was taking up a palette of Hallow- 
een colors—limes and pumpkins—that 
would set your teeth on edge even if they 
were applied by Titian. 

It hardly needs be said that this view of 
Gris’s achievement is not that of Mark 
Rosenthal, who has organized the show 
and written its lengthy catalogue essay. 
Rosenthal is, as he should be, an advocate 
-—but surely even Gris’s mom wouldn’t 
have written this uncritical an account of 
his career. Rosenthal writes a bit like his 
hero paints: we are told that Gris’s theory 
of picture-making ‘‘comprised an essen- 
tial, plastic image of the object, free of 
anecdotalism, as well as an emotion with 
regard to that object’’—-one of those sen- 
tences that set you wondering just what 
earlier drafts the author put aside as less 
adroit. Most of the essay reads like a letter 
from the IRS: in one painting, landscape 
and interior show ‘‘potential for a merger’; 
Gris’s apprenticeship with Picasso is the 
‘‘initial learning period’’; and Gris’s high 
style offers ‘‘a dynamic medley of pictorial 
elements.”’ 

Even worse than the inter-office memo 
diction, however, is the presence of a kind 
of vulgarized version of the symbolic 
analysis of imagery that Schapiro and 
Rosenblum, to name only masters, have 
brought to the study of modern pairting. In 
place of the scrupulous analysis of motif 


and style, of symbolic overtones and hid- 
den nuance, we get a literal-minded 
decoding of (supposed) hidden allegories, 
a method that oscillates between the pro- 
duction of claims that are plainly prepos- 
terous and those that are thunderously 
obvious. “‘Gris suggests the concept of 
music by the representation of its attri- 
butes’’—this on a perfectly conventional 
Cubist still life of violins—is a typical 
instance of the latter. Rosenthal is hardly 
the first or worst offender of this sort: Dan 
Hofstadter, reviewing this show in The 
New Criterion (February 1984), surely 
wins the Peri Bathous award for his attempt 
to demonstrate the affinities between Gris 
and Mozart (!) by way of the (Cubist cliché) 
newspaper in the Pot of Geraniums: “‘The 
presence of Le Figaro, reclad in comic 
opera pink-and-black, calls to mind the 
sprightly hair stylist and factotum of 
Seville.’’ I am aware that this sort of thing 
is supposed to represent the liberation of 
art history from the shackles of formalism; 
but, come on! 


Adam Gopnik is a student at the Institute 
of Fine Arts, N.Y.U. 


Exhibition Schedule: October 16—De- 
cember 31, 1983, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., February ]—April 8, 
1984, University Art Museum, University 
of California, Berkeley; May /8—July 15, 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 


Catalogue: Mark Rosenthal, Juan Gris, 
Berkeley, University Art Museum, and 
New York, Abbeville Press, 1983. Pp. 
192, 139 ills., 70 in full color. $35. 


German Expressionism in 
Los Angeles 


It was only three or four decades ago that a 
new modern movement——-German Expres- 
sionism—emerged on the scene in Amer- 
ica, substantially altering the prevailing 
configuration of the development of mod- 
ern art. This emergence was due in large 
part to the arrival a few years earlier of ` 
German emigrés, many of whom brought 
their collections of German art with them. 
Artists and intellectuals in Germany had 
always been fervent collectors of their own 
contemporary art, and many of the creators 
of Germany’s great age of the theater, 
cinema, music, and literature settled in 
Southern Californie, where they sometimes 
sold their collections in order to survive. 

Thus, when Stephanie Barron, Curator 
of Modern Art at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, organized the exhibition 
German Expressionist Sculpture—the first 
anywhere on that subject—there were many 
active dealers, enthusiastic collectors, and 
informed viewers to encourage her. Most 
of the works in this exhibition, however— 
some of them heretofore little known or 
not known at all—had been diligently 
searched out in German museums and 
private collections. 

In the world of art and culture we have 
come to expect the unusual in Southern 
California. Take the case of a recent 
devotee of Expressionism, a native Beverly 
Hills lawyer, Robert Gore Rifkind, who in 
the past twelve years has assembled what 
German museum directors are saying is 
the best private collection of Expressionist 
graphic art in existence. Then recently— 
even later in the game so far as the market 
is concerned——he turned to sculpture with 
such concentration that 19 out of the 150 
works in this exhibition come from his 
collection. Therefore it does not seem at 
all unusual that this exhibition should have 
been conceived in Los Angeles and shown 
there first. 

Barron has defined Expressionism in 





Fig. I Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, 
Gruner Kopf, 1916-17, polychromed 
alder, h. 16%”. Schleswig, Schleswig- 
Holsteinisches Landesmuseum. 


sculpture very broadly; she included not 
only the *“*core’’ movement Die Brucke, 
which was almost wholly unknown outside 
Germany, but also the older, *‘indepen- 
dent’ sculptors—Barlach, Kollwitz, and 
Kolbe (already well known in America 
through the efforts of Valentiner, Buch- 
holz, and Valentin)—and, among the 
younger artists who matured between the 
wars, the Dresden Secessionists and even 
a Czech, a Russian, and a Frenchman. A 
pioneering exhibition with so many little- 
known and even unknown artists poses 
basic problems for scholars: how to char- 
acterize and then classify those artists who 
are expressionist in spirit but not German 
by nationality and those artists who are 
German but, although sharing certain 
characteristics with prewar Expressionism, 
do not completely share its spirit. Many 
included here elude any conventional 
definition: some manifest technical or 
formal similarities to the leaders, while 
others share histrionic gestures derived 
from the influence of the theatrical direc- 
tion of Kornfeld or the staging of Rein- 
hardt. Others tend, even to the point of 
grotesqueness, towards caricature, which 


has a distinguished tradition in German 
art. Thus, Barron’s view of Expressionism 
extends to the extremes and, like the view 
of the Brucke artists themselves, encom- 
passes many other quite different but 
always vital movements—in the present 
case, much of Futurism, Cubism, and the 
abstract art of Archipenko. There are also, 
inevitably, the metamorphoses in the high- 
ly personal modes of expression of these 
artists, who are so acutely sensitive to the 
changing pressures of social struggles. 

Interestingly, the configuration of Ger- 
man Expressionist sculpture as presented 
here is sometimes quite different from the 
body of painting and the woodcut; in this 
respect, quite unlike contemporary art in 
Paris in which there are close parallels 
among the different mediums. 

Kirchner’s nudes of 1912—14 come off 
as the most consistent and the strongest; 
from splintery, chopped blocks such as 
Erna of 1913 to the elegant and highly 
polished figures of the same period, which 
convey a powerful expression and a vivid 
imagery closely paralleling his painting. 
The strongest of his later work—the blocky 
figures and rough-hewn primitivistic fur- 
niture hacked out of trees from the forest 
surrounding his solitary mountain cabin 
near Davos—are unfortunately missing 
here, no doubt owing to logistical prob- 
lems. In their place are the large, exuber- 
antly erotic couples of two young unknown 
Swiss followers of Kirchner—Scherer and 
Muller. 

Surprisingly, Nolde, who was so aban- 
doned in his brushwork and in his wood- 
cuts, seems in his wood sculpture to be 
inhibited by his early academic training as 
a carver of ornamental furniture designs. 
Could it be that Expressionism to him 
meant only the free, spontaneous move- 
ments of the brush and crayon and the 
emotionalized colors he had learned from 
his young friends of the Brucke? And did 
the act of carving in solid wood—even in 
the years when his painting was freest— 
remind him of his youthful apprenticeship 
in traditional furniture decoration (and, 
indeed, maybe even recall his essentially 
conservative personality)? 

Although the best of Schmidt-Rottluff’ s 
extensive sculptural oeuvre dates back to 
the war years, and although much of it was 
destroyed in the bombing of Berlin, he was 
fortunate to have as a patron the art histo- 
rian Rosa Schapire, who collected his work 
so that enough survived to provide seven 
excellent pieces in his most characteristic 
style for this exhibition. Happily, for 
comparative purposes these are accompa- 
nied in the catalogue by a similar woodcut 
and a Benin head, thus demonstrating the 
consistency of his style as well as his 
indebtedness to African sculpture (Fig. 1). 

Evidence of the tragic loss of the larger 
part of Brucke sculpture—a tragedy that 
was paralleled in the disrupted lives of the 





Fig. 2 Erich Heckel, Bathing Woman with 
Towel, 1913, polychromed maple, 
h. 20%". Private collection. 


artists—pervades the exhibition. It is most 
poignant in the many shadowy photomurals 
made from snapshots taken in Berlin 
studios showing long-lost sculptures as a 
background for the short-lived high jinks 
of one of Europe’s most vibrant artists’ 
quarters. Pechstein and Heckel have suf- 
fered most from losses; first it was public 
neglect, then the hostility of the Nazis, and 
finally the destruction of Berlin during the 
war. The few Heckels on view and the 
photographs reveal a tender romanticism 
in his expressionism, especially in the 
female nudes (Fig. 2), but Pechstein’s 
work reveals an unusually clear under- 
standing of the sculptural forms and 
decorative patterns of West African sculp- 
ture and masks. His perception of primitive 
art had little of the raw savagery evident in 
Nolde’s masks and figures or of the grace 
of Heckel’s nudes. Regrettably, none of 
Pechstein’s wood sculpture was available 
and is represented only in the catalogue by 
photographs illustrating Max Osborne’s 
excellent essay of 1922, which is published 
here in English for the first time. Perceived 
with intelligence and clarity, Pechstein’s 
sculptures reveal the sensibility of a con- 
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Fig. 3 Max Beckmann, Adam and Eve,1936(cast 1968), bronze,h.334%4". Fig. 4 Christoph Voll, Nude, Ecce Homo, 1924-25, oak, 
Beverly Hills, The Robert Gore Rifkind Collection; Washington, D.C., 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, Smithsonian Institution. 


noisseur rather than the roughness of the 
prevailing primitivistic sentiment. 
Because the older generation—Barlach, 
Kollwitz, and even Lehmbruck—unlike 
Die Brucke, had been trained in traditional 
schools, their Expressionism was less 
revolutionary; it was more a matter of deep 
feeling about human fate than it was a 
program. Well known in America, they, 
along with Kolbe and Marcks, represented 
modern German sculpture in several early 
exhibitions including those of The Museum 
of Modern Art in 1931 and 1957. Their 
work survived not only because most of it 
was in bronze and could be recast when 
destroyed, but also because it was less 
vulnerable to ideological attack, since it 
was based ona more traditional view of the 
human figure and lacked the aggressive 
expressionism and eroticism of Die Brucke. 
Kolbe was accepted even by the Nazis, 
and his work was widely shown during 
World War II. But the work of those Ex- 
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pressionists who dared to invade and hence 
subvert the field of public monumental 
figure sculpture—a type dominated by 
warriors and emperors rendered in pomp- 
ous academic styles—with their fervent 
memorials to peace suffered greatly. 
Barlach’s great Avenger of 1914, one of 
his first sculptures, appears here in three 
versions, offering a splendid opportunity 
to compare a pristine plaster cast intended 
as a model but never used with a bronze 
cast from a different model. Accompanying 
them is a lithograph of a head-on view of 
the same figure, retitled The Holy War, in 
order to qualify for publication in Cassirer’s 
prowar Kriegzeit. Barlach, who was forty- 
four years old in 1914, was, like many of 
his generation, ineligible for combat duty, 
a fact that may explain in part their initial 
jingoism. Kriegzeit, however, soon ceased 
publication, and, as the realities of pro- 
longed trench warfare loomed over them, 
the artists turned to themes of peace. With 
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twenty-three entries—including the mag- 
nificent head (modeled after Kollwitz) of 
his Gustrow Cathedral War Memorial of 
1927—Barlach is the best-represented 
artist in the show. His section includes the 
large bronze Beggar and the dramatic 
woodcarving Hooded Beggarwoman, 
accompanied by related woodcuts and 
drawings. 

An impressive display of a triad of 
Lehmbruck’s male nudes eloquently con- 
veys the stormy emotional conflicts bat- 
tering young men during the war years. 
From Violent Man, started at the beginning 
of the war, to The Fallen Man (1915-16), 
the crushing effect of the changing course 
of the war is portrayed. The multiple 
meanings attributed to this latter figure are 
evoked in the two accompanying etchings 
of the same figure, idealistically first titled 
Ode to the Genius and then, tragically, 
Dying Warrior. The last of the group, the 
despairing Seated Youth, displays with 


prophetic angst Lehmbruck’s own fatalistic 
melancholy that led him to suicide two 
years later. 

Max Beckmann, another artist who was 
independent of artistic programs and re- 
jected the term ‘‘Expressionism,’’ like 
Barlach took up sculpture late in life after a 
career as a graphic artist and painter. His 
gruff Self-Portrait and the autobiographi- 
cal-mythological Adam and Eve (Fig. 3), 
both of 1936, are among his first works in 
bronze, but they express in a masterly 
manner his resolute and harsh individuality 
defying the hostility that had fallen upon 
him within days after the advent of Hitler. 
Bernhard Hoetger’s nude figures of pa- 
thetic work-weary children and laborers 
with age-ravished bodies achieve, despite 
their overt realism, a poignant sense of the 
burdens of the flesh, which is intensified 
by his implicit social criticism. Appropriate 
for the fagade of the Volkshaus, a labor 
union headquarters in Bremen, on the eve 
of the market crash of 1929, they were 
destroyed by the Nazis but were recast and 
restored in 1970. 

Die Brucke and the expressionist theater 
were the ‘‘core’’ of Expressionism before 
about 1917, but the next wave of young 
men spent their youth in the army and 
emerged bitterly disillusioned and radical- 
ized into the postwar world of violent social 
conflicts. At the same time, the personal 
and artistic freedom enjoyed under the 
Weimar Republic stimulated widespread 
experimentation that diffused Expression- 
ism into diverse channels often far from its 
crucible and even slackened its spirit. 
Among these experimenters were such 
diverse artists as Felixmuller, perhaps the 
most talented, and Voll, the most eloquent. 
Voll’s Nude, Ecce Homo of 1925 (Fig. 
4)with its burdensome flesh is the ultimate 
in Realism, proclaiming the end of the 
ecstatic and Romantic idealism of prewar 
Expressionism. 

The presence of Archipenko at the center 
of the new ferment in postwar Berlin 
brought the concepts of abstraction as de- 
rived from Parisian Cubism to German 
artists. especially to Belling and Herzog 
and, animated by near-caricatural histri- 
onics, to Wauer, Karsch, and Gutfreund. 
Inexplicably, Archipenko, when con- 
fronted in 1928 in New York by the ex- 
pressionist personality of Furtwangler in 
action as a conductor, burst forth for the 
first time with an exuberant bronze sculp- 
ture that ranks in energy with the most 
Expressionist works. Among those who 
were swayed by formalist concerns but 
retained a strong sense of realism in his 
human heads, Freundlich was one of the 
most successful. Even this was unaccept- 
able to the Nazis, who selected one of his 
early heads, New Man, grotesquely lighted, 
for the cover of the catalogue for the in- 
famous Entartete Kunst exhibition. 

Although at least three waves of Expres- 


sionism in sculpture can be detected, the 
indefinite nature of the movement and the 
fierce individuality of the artists render 
difficult or impossible the clear distinctions 
of Cubism, with its logical evolution and 
diverse influences. Since the movement 
was essentially not a style but a spirit, 
categorizations will probably always be 
highly conditional, and the beginning and 
ends of the phases will remain unclear. 
Perhaps Meyer Schapiro’s observation that 
a movement is approaching its end when 
the most capable of the younger men no 
longer follow it is still the soundest guide. 

Barron has realized the extreme limita- 
tions of an exhibition on a subject that has 
so many gaps, and she has filled out the 
story in the catalogue with numerous 
photographs of no-longer-existing works 
to make it virtually a history of German 
Expressionist Sculpture—the most com- 
plete so far. Her introductory essay pro- 
vides a very useful overview of the move- 
ment in relation to sculpture in Paris and 
the other arts in Germany. She has included 
seven landmark essays dating from 1917 
to 1931 by leading scholars and critics, 
mostly friends of the artists, and translated 
into English for the first time. For each of 
the thirty-three artists in the exhibition there 
is a brief biographical essay, which, in 
some cases, is the only material available 
in English. 

As an inevitable result of the method 
employed—the focus on individuals— 
other aspects of Expressionism are thrust 
into the background: the spiritual kinship 
of certain artists such as the brotherhood of 
Die Brucke, the effects on sculptural style 
of acommitment to radical causes, and the 
generally overwhelming effects of the 
thunderous and violently contrasting social 
and historical events that dominated this 
brief period, among them. 

This landmark publication is a challenge 
to scholars in the field, and especially to 
younger ones, to explore the territories and 
the problems it has opened up. First, there 
is the role of sculpture in relation to paint- 
ing and the woodcut; then, there is the 
Expressionist public monument and its in- 
fluence on architecture; and, further, there 
is, of course, the influences of the con- 
temporary drama and the dance on this 
figurative sculpture. Finally, the wide cir- 
culation of this exhibition, and the publi- 
cation of the catalogue in English and 
German editions, is expected to bring forth 
some of the works presumed lost and per- 
haps even additional unknown ones. 

Further research will be greatly facili- 
tated by the recently established Robert 
Gore Rifkind Center for the Study of Ger- 
man Expressionist Art (consisting of a 
magnificent collection of graphic art and 
an extensive library), now incorporated 
into the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. 


Herschel B. Chipp is Professor Emeritus 
of Art History.at the University of 
California, Berkeley. He has organized 
exhibitions on Jugendstil and Expres- 
sionism in German Posters, Viennese 
Expressionism, and The Human Image in 
German Expressionist Graphic Art. 


Exhibition Schedule: October 30, 1983— 
January 22, 1984, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art; April 4—June 17, Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C.; July 7—August 26, Josef-Haubrich- 
Kunsthalle Koln, Cologne. 


Catalogue: Stephanie Barron, German 
Expressionist Sculpture, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and London, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art in association with The 
University of Chicago Press, 1983. Pp. 
224; 304 black-and-white ills., 16 color 
pls. $39.95. German edition by Prestel 
Verlag, Munich. 
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Design since 1945 


By any measure the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art’s heroic effort, Design since 1945 
(October 16, 1983—January 8, 1984), must 
be judged a major success. Moreover, one 
suspects that historians of the future will 
add this exhibition to that smali list of 
those that really made a difference. There 
is, of course, nothing new about exhibitions 
of modern design in either Philadelphia or 
its design-conscious neighbor New York. 
What set this exhibition apart are the 
generous scale, the thoroughness of the 
scholarship, the care given to the inter- 
pretation, and the imaginative installation 
of this first serious attempt by a museum to 
treat design since 1945 as a coherent and 
distinct development. 





Fig. I Charles and Ray Eames, Side 
Chair, 1946, molded plywood and steel. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art: Given by 
Mrs. L. Talbot Adamson ("72-37-2). 
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Fig. 2 Max Bill. Wall Clock, 1957. 
New York, The Museum of Modem Art, 
The Philip Johnson Fund. 





The catalogue, which already has be- 
come an indispensable work of reference, 
lists 413 objects in eight categories: ap- 
pliances, ceramics and glass, furniture. 
lighting, metalwork, plastics, textiles, and 
wood. All of these are items that can be 
used in the home (although some were 
intended primarily for offices and institu- 
tions), and nearly all were. or continue to 
be. in production. In addition, four large 
objects were mounted in the exhibition so 
as to suggest technological interrelation- 
ships: a 1983 Chevrolet **Corvette’’ fiber- 
glass body shell, a “Comet 2” dacron- 
and-metal glider made in 1983 by Ultra- 
lite, and models of two communications 
satellites. 

The sizes of the items shown range from 
Fabio Lenci’s ‘‘Aquarius’’ bath-and- 
shower unit of 1974, which rises nearly 
seven feet, to small pieces of tableware. 
The problems of displaying a large number 
of varied items were ably overcome by 
George Nelson, who designed the installa- 
tion (and was also represented by four 
items). Explanatory panels and television 
screens showing brief videotape loops were 
dispersed throughout. Those visitors 
watching a videotape loop of Niels Dif- 
frient explaining ‘‘ergonomics’’ (engi- 
neering of objects for human use) were 
invited to sit in five chairs designed 
according to ergonomic principles. Longer 
videotapes were shown in a small viewing 
room. 

I visited the exhibition on three different 
days, and could therefore observe weekday 
and weekend visitors of every age group. 
Everyone seemed absorbed, and there was 
often a festive air. Although there were no 
toys (unless one counts three child-size 
chairs), children seemed especially de- 
lighted. On the other hand. groups of 
visitors in their late middle-aged years, 
those who were in their twenties during the 
late 1940s, could be heard fondly recalling 
their encounters with some of the older 
objects when these had still been novelties. 


But while the exhibition clearly was fun 
to visit, it addressed a number of serious 
issues, both directly and implicitly. Above 
all, it forced us to think about the era since 
1945 as a historical unit. In view of all the 
military combat since that time. one hesi- 
tates to call it the “‘postwar era.” But 
World War II was the last conflict that 
virtually halted international commerce: 
thus, in one sense at least, the years since 
1945 have been postwar years for design. 
One was also foreed—by the narrow geo- 
graphic range represented by the objects 
shown in Philade!phia—to think about the 
continuing legacy of World War II: the 
Western Hemisphere was represented only 
by the United States, Asia was represented 
only by Japan (except for two textiles 
executed on the mainland), and Europe 
was represented most strongly by Den- 
mark, Finland, Great Britain, Italy, 
Sweden, and West Germany. Of these 
eight countries, three were the major losers 
in World War H, Denmark spent most of 
the war years as an occupied country, Fin- 
land was involved in peripheral conflicts 
that were nonetheless devastating for its 
small population and limited resources. 
Sweden was neutral, and the United States 
and Great Britain were two of the major 
victors in the struggle. No designs from 
the Soviet Union, Africa, or Australia were 
included. Of course there is the possibility 
that another museam might mount a similar 
show with a different selection of products: 
but if such an exhibition were to confine 
itself to truly innovative and imaginative 
designs that actually went into production. 
the geographic balance would probably not 
be much differeat from what it was in 
Philadelphia. Hence one wonders what 
factors underlie the geography of design: 
what, say. World War II might have helped 
to determine for the years that followed. 

National factors seem even more elusive 
when one looks at government policy in 
these eight countries. In Great Britain and 
in Sweden, as a catalogue essay by Paul 
Reilly points out, there is a long history of 
government efforts to encourage good de- 
sign. But the strong showing by Italian 
designers cannot be explained by the 
policies of their government. 

In fact, if there are any ‘‘stars”’ in this 
show, especially unexpected ones, they 
would be Italian: the firm of De Pas, 
D’Urbino, Lomazzi, with its inflatable 
PVC plastic blow” chair of 1967 and its 
1970 baseball-glove “‘Joe’’ chair, in 
leather-upholstered polyurethane, inspired 
by Joe Di Maggio: or Joe Columbo (1930— 
71) who managed to put into production 
designs ranging from the whimsical to the 
severely practical. The latter would include 
his packaged kitchen—a caster-mounted 
compact unit containing stove, refrigerator. 
storage and work space (1963). Another 
Italian, the Austrzan-born Ettore Sottsass, 
demonstrates simalar versatility with his 


trim, plastic, portable Olivetti **Valentine”’ 
typewriter (1969; with Perry King) and his 
charming post-Modern ‘‘Casablanca’’ 
sideboard of 1981. 

The exhibition was organized over a 
period of more than two-and-a-half years 
by Kathryn B. Heisinger, the Museum’s 
Curator of Decorative Arts after 1700. 
Some self-imposed limits were evident. 
No examples of graphic design, garments, 
or accessories of dress were shown. Noth- 
ing was offered as a negative example of 
bad design, and nothing was included that 
was mindlessly historicizing, or even 
ornamented (unless one counts patterned 
textiles or the marbeling on the ‘‘Casa- 
blanca’ sideboard). There were no dis- 
posable containers, but there were a few 
examples of disposable plastic tableware. 
Understandably, no present or past prices 
were given in catalogue entries or on labels, 
but that the range of prices was wide can be 
inferred from the inclusion of Earl Tupper’s 
innovative plastic *‘Handolier’’ container 
of c. 1956, as well as furniture normally 
sold only through contract purchase or in a 
few specialty shops catering to the wealthy. 

One surprise was the extent to which an 
exhibition of mass-produced items seemed 
so personal. Although it is evident that 
Hiesinger looked to the files of professional 
magazines—such as /ndustrial Design and 
Domus—tor guidance and paid special 
attention to what had been awarded prizes. 
inevitably most items must have been in- 
cluded simply because in her judgment 
they belonged in the show. The catalogue 
informs us that Hiesinger was born in 1943. 
Therefore, she grew up with some of the 
items shown. As reported in the New York 
Times, her extended search for Russell 
Wright’s 1946 ‘‘Casual China’’ covered 
casserole finally ended in her mother’s 


kitchen, where she perhaps half-remem- 
bered having seen it as a small child. Other 
items were doubtless included because of 
her encounters with them in daily life at an 
older age. But perhaps the personal aspect 
of the show lies as much with the visitor as 
with Hiesinger. Nearly everyone must have 
recognized something that was a part of 
her or his daily life, in the present or in the 
past. Moreover, many items were not 
patented, or their patents proved difficult 
to defend, and they were imitated re- 
peatedly, with varying degrees of accuracy. 

Special care was taken to interpret the 
exhibition to the Philadelphia community. 
The Museum’s Public Relations Depart- 
ment provided information and materials 
knowledgeably and efficiently. The Divi- 
sion of Education produced lively and in- 
formative packets for school teachers. 
Well-prepared docents led regular tours of 
the exhibition. There were also tours of 
late eighteenth-century and early nine- 
teenth-century houses, which had been 
preserved by incorporating them into Fair- 
mount Park, and which had been provided 
with carefully re-equipped interiors that 
offered perspective as restored environ- 
ments of the past. A panel discussion on 
November 5 brought together Tomas 
Maldonado, Ettore Sottsass, and Victor 
Papanek, three of the most aritculate de- 
signers at work today, and there was also a 
ten-part weekly lecture series, concluding 
with a lecture by Hiesinger. A gallery talk 
by Marjorie K. Sieger was presented nine 
times. In addition, there were two guest 
speakers, the astronaut Jim Bagian and the 
consumer advocate Ralph Nader. 

As a nonresident I could only sample 
these activities, but I was able to hear 
Nader's lecture on November 13. An over- 
flow audience went away with much to 
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Fig. 3 Marcello Nizzoli, ‘‘Lexikon 80” typewriter for Olivetti, 1948. 


Milan, C. Olivetti C.S.P.A. 





et us 


Fig. 4 Daniel Weil, Transistor Radio, 
1981, flexible PVC, h. 11'"/16", w. 8%”. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art: Gift of 
Daniel Weil. 


think about, including a prediction that the 
consumer movement would become inter- 
national as one result of the development 
of satellite communication. Nader also 
predicted that many consumer items in the 
future would be ordered by subscriber- 
members of consumer organizations, who 
would simply decide what specifications 
of an automobile or other product were 
desired and then submit the item for bid to 
prospective manufacturers, much in the 
way group-insurance plans are now run. 
This would, of course, present new possi- 
bilities for direct designer-consumer rela- 
tionships. 

Much of the long-term effect of the ex- 
hibition will depend on the catalogue, and 
it is such a fine achievement that any criti- 
cisms must seem quibbling. Nevertheless, 
it should be noted that the five chairs (in- 
cluding two of his own design) used by 
Diffrient to demonstrate ergonomic princi- 
ples are not listed, even though an essay by 
him is included. There is also some in- 
consistency in treating wife-and-husband 
collaborations in the catalogue listings and 
in the biographies of the designers that 
follow. Both Afra and Tobia Scarpa are 
given credit for their prize-winning 1970 
lounge chair and ottoman (for which they 
Jointly received the Compasso d’Oro), but 
Ray Eames receives no credit in the cata- 
logue entries for the three items shown on 
which she had collaborated with her hus- 
band Charles, including the plywood-and- 
steel side chair of 1946 (Fig. 1), even 
though in the biography of Charles Eames 
it is noted that Charles and Ray had been 
design partners. Finally, although the two 
works of Alvar Aalto included date from 
1954, which was after the death of his first 
wife, Aino, his biography mentions his 
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Fig. 5 Clive Sinclair, ‘‘Microvision’’ pocket television, 1976, metal housing, h. 12", 





manufactured by Sinclair Radionics. Boston, Sinclair Research Ltd. Seen with, 
Raymond Loewy, ‘‘Mini Pushbutton Television’ (rear view), 1948, metal, plastic, and 
wood, w. 21”, manufactured by Hallicrafters. Washington, D.C., National Museum of 


American History, Smithsonian Institution. 


early work without discussing her role as 
his design partner and his collaborator in 
some of that work. 

It should not be overlooked that in addi- 
tion to a good general bibliography, the 
catalogue includes separate bibliographies 
for each designer. These, plus excellent 
biographies of designers and short histories 
of firms (such as Sony), assure that the 
meticulous research that went into the ex- 
hibition will be of continuing benefit. 

The essays in the catalogue are preceded 
by Hiesinger’s lengthy and useful intro- 
duction. Hiesinger summarizes some past 
attempts to determine what constitutes 
good design, and goes on to discuss some 
of the more important design issues that 
have emerged since 1945. My one reserva- 
tion about the introduction is that it ignores 
the interrelationships between design and 
the fine arts, an omission that not only 
makes Hiesinger’s account incomplete in 
one major respect but also leads to prob- 
lems with some of what she does say. She 
traces the origins of ‘‘standards of what 
design should be’’—standards that per- 
sisted through Adolf Loos ‘“‘to Walter 
Gropius and the Bauhaus and finally to the 
‘good design’ aesthetic of the 1940s and 
the 1950s’’—to Richard Redgrave and his 
circle during the mid nineteenth century. 
But to Redgrave, himself a painter, art 
meant an unchanging, eternally valid set 
of principles embodied in the clear outlines 
of Pre-Raphaelite paintings and kindred 
works produced by his contemporaries. 
Hence, although it is true that he advocated 
the importance of appearance for design, 
he meant by that a certain kind of appear- 
ance, related to a certain kind of art. Surely 
Loos, who was part of the circle of 
Kokoschka and Schonberg, could not have 
shared Redgrave’s notions about the nature 
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of art. And Gropius brought painters such 
as Klee and Kandinsky into the Bauhaus 
with no clear mandate as to what direction 
their teaching, much less their own paint- 
ing, should take. More important, the in- 
fluential Bauhaus foundation course was 
an open-ended attempt to stimulate the 
creative powers of the students. 

If the *“‘good design’’ aesthetic of the 
1940s and 1950s looked to Bauhaus prod- 
uct designs and kindred forms as models, 
then those who adhered to that aesthetic 
not only failed to allow for changes in 
technology, as Hiesinger aptly points out, 
but also ignored the changing nature of art. 
Hence, Max Bill’s 1957 wall clock (Fig. 
2). fine as it is, seems dated as much by 
changing notions of art as by the emergence 
of digital timepieces, and Marcello Niz- 
zoli’s **Lexikon 80” Olivetti typewriter of 
1948 (Fig. 3) seems dated as much by its 
resemblance to early abstract sculpture as 
by changes in technology. 

The 1946 plywood-and-steel chair of 
the Eameses (see Fig. 1) depended on 
technological advances in the bending and 
bonding of veneers and plywood but it, as 
well as their 1948 fiberglass-and-steel chair 
in the exhibition, also made use of planes 
bent into compound curves. Such curves 
had already been employed in the abstract 
plastic sculpture of Gabo, Pevsner, and 
Moholy-Nagy, and in the abstract plywood 
sculpture of Ray Eames herself. 

There are also intimate relationships be- 
tween pop art and design. The *‘Joe’’ chair 
seems as much a piece of pop art as it does 
of furniture because of the shift in the scale 
and context of the baseball glove. Daniel 
Weil’s 1981 plastic-enclosed **‘Bag”’ radio 
(Fig. 4) also recalls pop art devices, most 
notably Oldenburg’s soft sculpture of the 
mid 1960s, such as the soft typewriter. As 


the soft typewriter no longer seems out- 
rageous in the age of the computer-terminal 
keyboard, so the ““‘Bag’’ radio is made 
feasible by the transistor. Indeed, the re- 
placement of the vacuum tube by the tran- 
sistor made possible some of the most tell- 
ing contrasts in the exhibition, a point that 
was emphasized by placing Clive Sinclair's 
1976 “‘Microvision’’ 1.5-inch-tall tele- 
vision set where it could be seen against 
the back of an earlier attempt at minia- 
turization, Raymond Loewy’s 1948 Mini 
push-button television set for Hallicrafters 
(Fig. 5). 

Finally, for anyone who might question 
why a design exhibition was staged in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Director 
Anne d’ Harnoncourt points out in her fore- 
word to the catalogue that her institution 
originally was known as the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art and 
had been modeled on the South Kensington 
Museum (now the Victoria and Albert) in 
London. 
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Note 

I wish to express my gratitude to the School of 
Art, and the College of Design, Architecture, 
Art, and Planning, of the University of Cincin- 
nati, and to Director Derrick Woodham and 
Dean Jayanta Chatterjee, for support to visit the 
exhibition. 


Lloyd C. Engelbrecht is Assistant 
Professor of History of Design in the Art 
History Department of the University of 
Cincinnati, where he recently helped to 
organize the exhibition Art Nouveau from 
Cincinnati Collections. He is coauthor 
(with June F. Engelbrecht) of Henry C. 
Trost: Architect of the Southwest (1981). 


Catalogue: Kathryn B. Hiesinger and 
George H. Marcus, eds., Design since 
1945, with an introduction by Kathryn B. 
Hiesinger and numerous essays, Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1983. 
Pp. xxiv + 251; numerous black-and-white 
ills. and color pls. $40.; paper, $17.95. 
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S aints Cosmas and Damian were a 
plucky pair; no matter what tortures 
the authorities invented to quell their faith, 
they kept coming back from the brink of 
death as. faithful as before. Eventually, 
canonized, they took their places in 


‘Heaven, just as Kandinsky depicted them, 


blissfully entwined, in his All Saints Day 
glass painting of 1911. Kandinsky scholars, 
too, have been sorely tried, yet saintly 


status is not likely to be their reward. For . 


nearly three decades scholars have been 


.. painfully aware of the impending publica- 
‘tion of Kandinsky’s writings and the cata- 


logue raisonné of his oeuvre; ‘‘painfully,”’ 


I suggest, by virtue of the continued denial 


of access to crucial documentation most 
have experienced, a torture surely designed 
to test the faith of even the most saintly 
scholar. 

Now, at long last our reward stands be- 


fore us, and if we cannot join in an alleluia 
chorus, it must be that our patience has run 
out, our faith is tarnished, or the ‘‘reward”’ 
is wanting—perhaps all three are true. 

In any case, Rose-Carol Washton Long 
is one of those who, having been sorely 
tried, have nevertheless persisted, with the 
result that she has effectively changed the 
way we look at certain of Kandinsky’s 
paintings and challenged us to consider 
whether or not Kandinsky’s move to 
abstraction may have been based on what 
motifs in a number of Kandinsky’s paint- 
ings Hilton Kramer has baldly labeled ‘a 
silly idea,’’ namely theosophy. 

Long was in the forefront of Kandinsky 
studies with her 1968 dissertation, which 
presented a convincing explanation of 
certainoften assumed to be ‘‘abstract,’’ or 
at least without a coherent representational 
content, and advanced the thesis that these 
motifs were derived from an interest on 
Kandinsky’s part in theosophy, stimulated 
particularly by Rudolf Steiner’s exegesis 
of The Revelation of Saint John. The 
present book restates her original premise 
in broader terms with an expanded use of 
samples and sources. 

Long’s major contribution to the study 
of Kandinsky has been her conscientious 
detection and description of narrative 
iconography in selected works of the pre— 
World War I period. What she does ex- 
tremely well is to provide a kind of 
Baedecker to certain of these paintings, 
such that in an exhibition fortuitously 
limited to those particular works, the 
viewer might amble, book in hand, from 
painting to painting, descrying here a Saint 
Vladimir, there a Saint George, now a 
““golden trumpet,” then Elijah and his 
chariot, or a walled city with ‘‘tumbling 
towers.” With patience, insight, and 
scholarly attention to detail, often follow- 
ing up and illuminating suggestions previ- 
ously made by other Kandinsky scholars 
such as Klaus Brisch and Sixten Ringbom, 
she has sought out preliminary drawings, 
watercolors, and glass paintings in which 
these and many other motifs are clearly 
depicted. In effect, these meticulous dis- 
cussions provide a visual vocabulary of 
images that. are then shown to appear in 
more obscured, or ‘‘veiled’’ forms in later 
paintings. The premise is, of course, that 
we thereby gain an important key to the 
understanding of the more ‘‘abstract’’ 
works. Thus, her exhaustive analyses of 
such works as Last Judgment (1910), All 
Saints Day (1911), Sound of Trumpets (a 
watercolor of 1911), etc., lay the ground- 
work for her iconographical study of certain 
later paintings such as Compositions V and 
VI and Painting with Green Center, which 
we are then enabled to ‘‘read”’ in a literal 
way. Indeed, some of these motifs are 
shown to be so ubiquitous in these works 
that they are now generally accepted and 
recognized, largely on the basis of Long’s 


work. While for the most part persuasive 
in her iconographical discussions, the 
author is perhaps too often tempted to make 
rather far-fetched identifications in order 
to force a given work into her scheme (as, 
for example, her dubious identification of 
a blurry streak in Improvisation 33 [Orient] 
as “‘John, the transmitter of the Revela- 
tion’ ’[p. 106]); 

Although the.stated purpose of this book 
is to take a broader view of Kandinsky’ S 
evolution toward abstraction, in fact the 
major effort and effect is to promote what 
might be called the “‘theosophical proof’ 
for Kandinsky’s move to nonrepresenta- 
tional painting. It would appear that Kan- 
dinsky studies have evolved over the years 
into two camps: those who subscribe to the 
notion that the ‘‘theosophical proof”’ 
provides the full explanation for Kandin- 
sky’s abstraction, and those who view his 
prodigious breakthrough as the result of 
extremely complex psychological, social, 
cultural and aesthetic issues as yet not fully 
explored. 

Long belongs to the first camp. Ven- 
turing hére beyond purely literal analyses 
of certain works, she attempts to cast her 
findings in the form of a didactic theory 
that she strongly implies may be applicable 
to his total oeuvre. The theory appears to 
be twofold: first, that Kandinsky’s move 
to abstraction was determined by the 
theosophical concepts of Blavatsky and 
Steiner (sometimes couched in terms of 
the ‘‘occult’’ or the “‘cosmic,’’ terms that 
are, unfortunately, never precisely de- 
fined), and ‘second, that Kandinsky 
achieved the abstract style through a con- 
sciously adopted process of ‘‘veiling”’ 

‘‘obscuring”’ representational objects in a 
series of works dealing with what the author 
considers ‘to be apocalyptic imagery and 
that she claims is indebted to Steiner’s 
interpretation of The Revelation of Saint 
John. 

Despite Long’s claim that she is taking a 
‘‘middle path’’ with regard to theosophy, 
her own bias is everywhere in evidence. 
Since there is: so little concrete evidence 
linking Kandinsky directly to either Steiner 
or theosophy,' the author is forced into 
special pleading. For example, the state- 
ment that Kandinsky was attracted to 
Scriabin because the latter had ‘“‘close 
connections’ : with theosophical circles 
seems specious, at-best. It is far more 
likely that Kandinsky was attracted to 
Scriabin’s work for the obvious reason that 
the musician was attempting the kind of 
synthetic art or Gesamtkunstwerk blending 
of color and sound that was a major con- 
cern to Kandinsky himself. 

Neither Gabriele Munter’s small per- 
sonal collection of occult books (most of 
which belonged to her father) nor the few 
notes Kandinsky recorded from Steiner’s 
‘*Lucifer-Gnosis’’ in one of his many 
notebooks (which also contain cooking 
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recipes, train schedules, shopping lists, 
addresses, etc.) can be construed as per- 
suasive proof of an overwhelming interest 
in theosophy or the occult on Kandinsky’s 
part. | 
Where then did Kandinsky actually stand 
with regard to the theosophical movement? 
Clearly, interest in things ‘‘occult’’ was 
rife in many sectors of society at the turn of 
the century, when, as Reinhold Heller has 
pointed out,’ a veritable millennial fever 
was sweeping Europe. But concrete 
evidence connecting Kandinsky with such 
concerns is scanty. As Vergo and Lindsay 
point out in the introduction to their Com- 
plete Writings, ‘‘The third chapter of On 
the Spiritual, in which [Kandinsky] quotes 
from Blavatsky’s Key to Theosophy, is 
nothing other than an extended review of 
contemporary intellectual and artistic 
trends, in the course of which the author 
refers to figures as diverse as Boecklin and 
Skriabin, Karl Marx and Edgar Allan 
Poe.” As they also point out, this ‘‘is the 
only published text in which Kandinsky 
makes any extended mention of theoso- 
phy.” And they go on to note that “‘by 
1911, when he and Marc were considering 
what material should be included in the 
Blaue Reiter Almanac, Kandinsky was 
already suggesting that any reference to 
the theosophists should be ‘short and 
emphatic’ [and he added, “‘if possible 
Statistically’’], but when the almanac 
finally appeared... it contained no 
allusion to theosophy whatever.’’ Vergo 
and Lindsay conclude quite sensibly that 
whatever interest the artist may have had 
in theosophy was of short duration.* 
Kandinsky himself vehemently de- 
nounced attempts to associate him with 
theosophy in a 1926 letter to his friend 
Galka Scheyer. Scheyer had inquired about 
his alleged association with theosophy and 
asked bluntly: ‘‘What is the state of affairs 
on that?’ Kandinsky replied: ‘‘All this 
absolutely does not imply that I am a 
Theosophist! Nor have I ever been one. 
. . . After many, really many years of these 
misunderstandings and misconceptions I 
sometimes begin to get a little angry about 
it all” (italics in original). Fifty-six years 
after this restrained expression of irritation 
it would seem reasonable, and far more 
correct, to admit simply that, after all, 
Kandinsky rose above the rather intriguing 
but intellectually limited posturings of the 
theo- and anthroposophists, as indeed he 
was able to free himself from the strictly 
ornamental elements of Jugendstil. 
Unfortunately Long’s book takes quite 
another tack; by attempting as well to link 
Kandinsky’s acquaintances in Russia and 
Germany to theosophy she implies guilt by 
association. This often leads to untenable 
conclusions as in her discussions of Munich 
theater and poetics. A particularly un- 
fortunate example of the way in which 
Long has allowed bias to cloud judgment 


is in her translation of a passage from a 
letter written by Hanna Wolfskehl, wife of 
Germany’s great symbolist poet Karl 
Wolfskehl, an early supporter of Kandin- 
sky, to their friends the Verweys. Long 
quotes the letter in an effort to associate 
Wolfskehl, too, with theosophy. Accord- 
ing to Long (p. 23): ‘‘Wolfskehl’s wife 
mentioned her husband’s interest in 
Theosophy and Spiritualism, although she 
qualified it by stating that her husband 
took Verwey as ‘a model, when the forces 
of genius, Spiritualism, Theosophy, and 
mysticism became too much’ ” (italics 
mine). In actual fact, the letter cited makes 
no specific “‘mention’’ of her husband’s 
‘interest’? in theosophy or spiritualism. 
The only reference in the entire letter to 
such matters is the following, which reads 
in the original: ‘‘Karl nimmt sich wie oft 
Sie zum Muster, wenn der Wust der Genies, 
der Spiritisten, Theosophen und Mystiker 
zu hoch steigt!” A correct English transla- 
tion would be: ‘‘How often Karl takes you 
as an example when the rubbish of the 
geniuses, spiritists, theosophists, and 
mystics piles too high!’’ Both Hanna 
Wolfskehl’s wording and her emphasis 
clearly suggest Wolfskehl’s impatience and 
aggravation with the whole lot. Apparently 
Long has taken the key word Wust (rubbish, 
trash) for Wut (rage, fury). Unfortunately, 
too, it cannot be said that this translation 
error is an isolated case. 

The polemic nature of Long’s book and 
the categorical language with which she 
makes her assertions could easily lead the 
unwary reader to believe that in fact Kan- 
dinsky’s way to abstraction was paved 
solely with theosophical theories and 
apocalyptic images. But if we look at the 
evidence in the clear light of day, we find 
that relatively few paintings by Kandinsky 
include such imagery. Even a superficial 
statistical overview of works created be- 
tween 1896 and 1914 will reveal the weak- 
ness of Long’s argument. The number of 
works in which she is able to find apoca- 
lyptic motifs 1s small in relation to the total 
number of more than 500 paintings listed 
for this period in the recently published 
catalogue raisonné. Indeed, the new cata- 
logue makes this discrepancy even more 
apparent than ever. Nor can it be main- 
tained, as Long attempts to do, that these 
particular motifs were the ones that led 
him into his ‘‘abstract style,” since many 
of the paintings we most clearly recognize 
as radical abstractions even today seem 
rather to have evolved out of more secular 
concerns, as particularly with landscape 
and with the lyrical potential of ambiguous 
forms moving in space (e.g., Black Lines, 
Bright Picture, or Dreamy Improvisation). 

Although Long concludes categorically 
that all seven of the Compositions com- 
pleted before World War I ‘‘use apoca- 
lyptic imagery to some degree,’’ Kan- 
dinsky himself specifically assigned reli- 


gious themes to only two of them: Com- 
positions V (the Resurrection) and VI (the 
Deluge). Attempts to link the others to 
such themes, while perhaps alluring, can- 
not be sustained on close observation. 
Composition I is a joyful song (a ‘‘com- 
position’’) on the theme of horseback rid- 
ing, depicting three riders—one female and 
two male—apparently out for a Sunday 
gallop.* Composition II, linked by Kan- 
dinsky himself to an earlier painting en- 
titled Motley Life, shares the latter’s teem- 
ing ‘‘slice-of-life’’ mood and imagery; 
Composition III is again based on an 
equestrian theme, this one a single leaping 
horse; Composition IV, referred to by Kan- 
dinsky as ‘‘Cossacks’’ was, he later 
recalled, inspired by a charge of cossacks 
through the streets of Moscow during the 
revolution of 1905; and Composition VII, 
according to Kandinsky’s own testimony, 
‘“*was painted without a theme.” 

Long’s discussions of other paintings 
also suffer from bias and an unchecked 
tendency to toss the apocalyptic net over 
every ambiguous motif, religious or not. 
For example, while the central motif in 
Painting with the White Edge is certainly 
Saint George and the dragon, it behooves 
us to recall that by the turn of the century 
the Saint George image had become a 
secularized and ubiquitous metaphor for 
social revolution (as, for example, in 
Walter Crane’s painting England's 
Emblem) and that Kandinsky’s frequent 
use of this motif, which indeed became his 
personal “‘standard,”’ is clearly in this vein. 

By the same token, Improvisation 29, 
again read by Long as ‘‘apocalyptic,’’ with 
its combination of ‘‘swan’’ and ‘‘angel,’’ 
need not have ‘apocalyptic ramifications. 
Indeed, a striking precedent to this paint- 
ing is to be found in Thomas Millie Dow’s 
painting Harbinger of Winter (shown in 
Munich in 1896), which depicts a female 
figure in a billowing cape standing on a 
seaside cliff, blowing on a long trumpet, 
while in the background migrating swans 
take wing. (As Lindsay and others have 
pointed out, Kandinsky’s eidetic memory 
often provided him with motifs from works 
experienced long before.) 

Although only the purist may be dis- 
turbed by Long’s methodology and her 
assumption that radical stylistic change can 
be determined, solely by means of an 
iconographical scheme, it is appropriate to 
note that the author’s belief in what she 
terms “‘Kandinsky’s commitment to 
thematic material? would seem to fly in 
the face of his own published opinions. 
Must we not listen to the artist himself? 
‘“The artist loves form passionately. . . . 
But the content, of course, is not a literary 
narrative . . . but the sum of emotions 
aroused by purely pictorial means.’’ This 
statement was published in 1935, but it is 
typical of Kandinsky’s views from the very 
beginning. Again and again he railed 
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against the tendency of the public and 
critics to search for recognizable narrative 
and “‘correct’’ torms in art. He sought a 
transformation in seeing and apprehending, 
an appreciation and acceptance of the art- 
ist’s need to express his inner voice by any 
means. While itis appealing and, indeed, 
often informative to ‘‘discover’’ underly- 
ing iconographical schemata in Kandin- 
sky's paintings eas, in fact, we continue to 
do), it should be remembered that these 
alone cannot be-construed as representing 
the sum of his fundamentally Romantic 
and idealist philasophy. 

One must alse consider whether from a 
practical, artistic point of view, radical 
stylistic change may be based more funda- 
mentally on technical considerations, on 
direct experience with the medium. For 
example, Kandinsky’s experience with 
woodcut provided an immediate method 
of achieving a certain degree of abstraction 
inherent to this medium. His effort to 
transfer those effects to the medium of oil 
paint led directly to a greater abstraction in 
his painting. 

Long’s book, raising as it does so many 
important questions, contributes much to 
the ongoing discussion over abstraction, 
its origins and its significance. That the 
debate about Kandinsky—his work, his 
writings, his motivations, his intentions— 
should continue with such vitality nearly 
three-quarters of a century after his break- 
through to abstraction is a tribute both to 
the artist and to the students of his work. 


P resumably, the much-trumpeted cata- 
logue raisonné of Kandinsky’s oil 
paintings will likewise do much to further 
the debate. Indeed, Kandinsky scholars 
everywhere have expected that this work 
would provide that just reward, namely a 
generous draught of the hitherto unpub- 
lished riches available only to its authors, 
Hans Konrad Ræthel and Jean Benjamin. 
Alas, that fond hope has been dashed with 
the publication of Volume I, and the reality 
is generally disappointing. The lavish 
format is beguiling, but behind the facade 
lie only the ‘‘bare bones.” 

Outwardly this is an exceptionally 
handsome publication. Measuring nearly 
twelve by eleven by two inches and weigh- 
ing seven pounds, it vies for attention 
among the coffee-table art books to which 
we have become all too accustomed. The 
page design is generous and, in most in- 
stances, even logical. With some excep- 
tions the 416 black-and-white reproduc- 
tions are large and clear; the 64 color plates 
are welcome, altaough they are of uneven 
quality. Cornell University Press is to be 
commended for bringing out the English 
edition of this work, which, despite its 
flaws, will doubtless become the standard 
reference in Kandinsky research for years 
to come. 

Heretofore, scholars interested in Kan- 





dinsky’s oeuvre have had only one source 
available to them: the invaluable catalogue 
compiled in the 1930s and 1940s by Kan- 
dinsky’s first biographer, Will Grohmann, 
who was in personal contact with the artist 
until the war. Not published until long 
after World War II (Abrams brought out 
the English edition in 1958), Grohmann’s 
catalogue suffered at the hands of his pub- 
lishers, who, perhaps, had not a sufficient 
regard, even at that time, for Kandinsky’s 
true stature. As a result, the book has 
become famous, or infamous, for its 
postage-stamp size reproductions and its 
crude separation of the actual catalogue 
from the section containing the reproduc- 
tions, rendering the scholar’s task at times 
maddening. Yet Grohmann had performed 
a mighty service, and his catalogue, 
together with his landmark biography, has 
remained the essential tool of the Kandin- 
sky researcher until now. 

When I went to Russia in 1974 hoping 
(vainly, as it turned out) to be permitted to 
see the Kandinskys in storage in Moscow 
and Leningrad, officials at the Tretiakov to 
whom I showed Grohmann’s catalogue 
expressed incredulity and wonder. Com- 
paring it with their own museum catalogue 
(this was their only concession), they con- 
firmed its accuracy with something ap- 
proaching awe. Since that time, the Soviet 
government has begun to retrieve Kandin- 
sky from his erstwhile status as a ‘‘non- 
person,’ acknowledging his stature pub- 
licly with the magnificent 1979 exhibition 
of thirty Kandinsky paintings from Russian 
collections at the Centre Pompidou in Paris. 

That exhibition was accompanied by an 
exemplary catalogue edited by Christian 
Derouet, now Curator of the Kandinsky 
Archive at the Beaubourg, in which almost 
every painting is given two full pages; on 
the left-hand page the title and documenta- 
tion, on the facing page the work in full 
color. In every case in which the painting 
was listed in Kandinsky’s own ‘‘house 
catalogues,” his own entry in the cata- 
logue, together with his thumbnail sketch 
of the work, is reproduced. Below this is 
the translation of the artist’s notations, and 
below that the provenance, exhibitions, 
references to other reproductions of the 
work, and other information. It is regret- 
table. to say the least, that Roethel and 
Benjamin did not see fit to follow this 
format. 

In a good catalogue raisonné one expects 
to find at least the following: (1) a reliable 
selection that can justifiably lay claim to 
representing the total oeuvre of an artist: 
(2) an arrangement approaching strict 
chronological order insofar as that is pos- 
sible; (3) a provenance complete with 
names and dates so that the movement of a 
painting from owner to owner may be 
properly traced within its historical con- 
text: (4) a detailed list of references both to 


the artist’s own records (if any) and to the 


literature, along with any other available 
information (especially if hitherto unpub- 
lished) that would illuminate the artist’s 
intentions, the origins or meaning of the 
work itself, ete. (The latter two crucially 
important points are best exemplified by 
Angelica Rudenstine’s superb entries in 
her catalogue of the Guggenheim Museum 
collection [1976].) One does not expect 
arbitrary changes of title (which tend 
hopelessly to confuse future references) or 
drastic changes of dates that conflict with 
those recorded by the artist or with obvious 
stylistic considerations. 

On none of these counts can the Roethel- 
Benjamin catalogue be given high marks. 
Beginning with the first jarring entry, 
which is illustrated by a painting not even 
done by Kandinsky but by V.D. Polenov 
(one of the Russian group of the 
‘Wanderers,’ who depicted Christ in this 
particular work as another ‘“‘wanderer’’), 
one’s skepticism of the authors’ method of 
selection is aroused. The accompanying 
note explains that Kandinsky had once 
claimed to have copied this painting many 
times in his student days. But none of these 
copies have ever been found, nor are any 
of them listed in the artist’s own house 
catalogues (the authors inexplicably persist 
in translating ‘‘Hauskatalog’’ as ‘‘hand- 
list”). On consulting the authors’ explana- 
tion of their selection, we find that the 
main catalogue consists of those works for 
which the authors have *‘visual evidence,” 
whether the works actually exist or not. 
But surely a painting by Polenov does not 
provide ‘‘visual evidence” for the exis- 
tence of a Kandinsky work. Surely such 
ephemera belong in a supplement or ap- 
pendix. Indeed. Supplement A of this book 
purportedly lists those pictures for which 
the authors have no visual evidence but 
some other documentary record. Surely 
this is where Polenov belongs. 

Our skepticism is further increased by 
the illustration accompanying entry No. 2; 
apparently ‘an old archive photo,” it has 
no provable relationship to the painting, 
which is listed in Kandinsky’s house cata- 
logue as No. |. There are numerous other 
dubious entries, such as No. 261, which 
does not appear in the house catalogues, 
does not bear Kandinsky’s title, has not 
been located, but which is illustrated by 
“an old negative found in the Mynter 
estate”! (Its reproduction is of such poor 
quality that no stylistic or subject-matter 
designations can be made.) An even more 
questionable entry is based on the existence 
of a slide in the collection of the University 
of Texas at Austin (No. 231). 

But the selection also poses other ques- 
tions. Why, for example. insist on con- 
fining the catalogue to oil paintings (in- 
explicably hyphenated in the title), when 
in fact mixed-media works, even glass 
paintings, have actually been included, to 
the exclusion of tempera works of major 
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importance such as Motley Life, Arrival of 
the Merchants, and Early Hour? How can 
the authors claim that ‘‘authenticity’’ has 
been their guid2 when, as they themselves 
admit, they have not even seen many of the 
works includec? 

But we must leave these troubling ques- 
tions aside anc go on to other considera- 
tions. One of the most confusing claims 
made by the authors is that the catalogue is 
arranged chronologically, when, in fact, 
time and again chronology is inexplicably 
violated. Thus Composition I (No. 327) 
appears after sketches for Composition II 
(Nos. 325 and 326), and preliminary 
studies (Nos. 407 and 408) for Composition 
V (No. 400) appear not before, but after it. 
The examples are too numerous to cite. 

With regard to provenance (here some- 
what ironically called ‘‘History’’), one is 
frustrated by the curious omission of dates. 
Almost no provenance dates at all appear 
in this catalogue of more than 500 works. 
Thus, a basic tool in the study of the his- 
torical development and dissemination of 
abstraction in the twentieth century is 
lacking. 

One's sense of frustration is reinforced 
by the limited references provided. Only 
six works, including Roethel’s catalogue 
of the graphic works, are cited. And, 
although Grohmann’s work is referenced, 
no attempt was made to create a con- 
cordance to his catalogue. That would have 
been a relatively simple task and would 
have provided the scholar with an extremely 
useful cross reference. Further, Groh- 
mann’s numbers are not even cited next to 
the Reethel-Bznjamin numbers, a typo- 
graphical convenience that would have 
greatly aided the researcher. Even more 
damaging is the lack of any handy cross- 
reference table to Kandinsky’s own num- 
bering system. 

But most frustrating of all are the re- 
peated references to what we may as well 
call the ‘‘secret documents.’’ Many of these 
references are <o ‘‘unpublished essays” by 
Kandinsky on specific paintings, which 
are said to exist in ‘‘the Archives.’” Which 
archives? Where? Why in the world are 
they not publisned here? What more logical 
or appropriate place to publish them? In- 
deed, only in two cases are texts allowed to 
enhance the relevant works: A.J. Eddy’s 
letter to Munter concerning the Campbell 
panels and the partial quotation of Kan- 
dinsky’s letter to Eddy about Improvisation 
30 (Canons), both of which have been 
previously published. Still, their inclusion 
here is the kind of enhancement that would 
have made this catalogue a far more useful 
work had it been consistently carried 
through. 

Another of these ‘“‘secret documents’’ 
consists of the correspondence between 
Kandinsky and Munter. The explanation 
published here for what seems a perverse 
withholding of essential material is hardly 


convincing. Why would Munter stipulate 
that the letters not be published until fifty 
years after her death (as the authors claim), 
when her friend and companion Johannes 
Eichner had already published significant 
parts of them in his book and had sent 
typewritten selections from many of them 
to the Kandinsky scholar Kenneth C. 
Lindsay years ago? And if indeed such a 
stipulation was made, how can the authors 
themselves quote from the letters, as they 
do in the present volume? If such an agree- 
ment exists in writing, why is it not pub- 
lished? Roethel and Benjamin’s dis- 
ingenuous claim that in any case the letters 
contain only ‘‘sporadic’’ art historical in- 
formation of ‘‘minor importance’’ may be 
questioned on the basis of the manuscript 
Eichner sent to Lindsay. 

The house catalogues, which were all 
but “‘secret’’ for many years (the originals 
being zealously guarded by the artist’s 
widow, Nina, and the only copy being an 
almost illegible microfilm in the MOMA 
archives), have at least been referenced 
here. But far more effective would have 
been the reproduction (following Derouet’s 
model) of Kandinsky’s own notations 
together with his thumbnail sketches. 
These tiny gems often reveal the represen- 
tational motif within the veils of color in 
the actual paintings and are thus an in- 
valuable research tool. 

No less irritating is the authors’ arbitrary 
way with titles, many of which have been 
invented, changed, or awkwardly (or even 
wrongly) translated. For example, the great 
painting Lyrisches, always and quite 
properly known in English as Lyrical, is 
here translated as Lyrically (No. 377). But 
Lyrisches, Kandinsky’s original title, is an 
adjectival noun, not an adverb; it means 
literally ‘‘things lyrical,’’ or more simply 
‘‘Iyrical.”” The painting always referenced 
in the literature as Vor der Stadt (Before 
the City) 1s suddenly rebaptized Munchen 
—Schwabing mit Ursulakirche. This can 
only create confusion even if the tower in 
the background resembles the Ursulakirche. 
The confusion will only grow; these are 
only two of many such examples. And 
why translate Phantasievogel unimagina- 
tively as Imaginary Bird? Why not, more 
fancifully and more correctly, Fantasy 
Bird? 

Finally, the ‘‘abridged’’ bibliography 
provided here is scandalously so. Nor is 
the book free of typographical and editorial 
errors, including at least one photograph 
printed sideways (No. 382). As we have 
come to expect of Roethel’s work, a cranky 
note sours many of the editorial comments. 
Surely it is a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black when, in the introduction, the 
authors make the accusation that some 
private and public owners refused to co- 
operate in supplying information. Equally 
ungracious are the pains taken to point out 
the insufficiencies of other scholars whose 


own work might have been confirmed or 
denied on the: basis of material accessible 
only to Roethel and Benjamin. 


A s this review was going to press, the 
second .volume of the catalogue 
raisonné appeared. Although it had been 
hoped that this volume would represent a 
substantial improvement over the first, 
such 1s unfortunately not the case. While 
Jean K. Benjamin i is to be commended for 
carrying on with the project and overseeing 
publication of this second volume within 
two years of ‘her coauthor’s death, it is 
apparent that she was locked into a format 
that offered little opportunity for change. 
The preface itself points to the serious 
omission of the major tempera paintings in 
Volume I, explaining that these works are 
to be included in a separate volume devoted 
also to gouaches and watercolors. How- 
ever, since the quality and importance of 
the temperas are on a par with many of the 
major oil paintings, this is hardly a tenable 
solution. Possibly in response to criticism 
of the first volume’s cavalier way with 
titles, Benjamin notes that in Volume i, 
among other ‘small technical changes,” 
translations of titles used by Grohmann are 
emloyed ‘ ‘as. often as possible.’’ This 
should help to reduce the confusion initi- 
ated in Volume I (let us hope that a second 
edition will see a revision there, too). 

The exhibition listings are incomplete in 
this volume, as they were in the previous 
one: exhibitions at the Guggenheim Muse- 
um are not included, instead the museum’s 
collection catalogues are simply refer- 
enced. Thus, the scholar, having spent 
nearly $300 on a supposedly definitive 
reference work, will be forced to consult at 
least two other sources for complete in- 
formation. This is a serious and entirely 
unnecessary inconvenience. 

The haste with which a recently dis- 
covered early’ painting has been ‘‘authen- 
ticated’’ by inclusion here as an addendum 
to the first volume again leaves lingering 
doubts about the question of authentication 
in general. One would like to know whether 
the medium is in fact oil (the equivocal 
stance taken in regard to mediums in the 
Introduction to Volume I leaves this matter 
murky), since the subject and depiction of 
light in this picture suggest that, ifindeed it 
is by Kandinsky, it may possibly be noi 
Autumn Days but the tempera painting 
Autumn Sun, also shown at Phalanx II. 

The ° ‘Complete Bibliography’’ promised 
in Volume I (p. 28) has dwindled to a 
‘Selected Bibliography’’ (by Sara Sel- 
wood), which, with its many omissions, is 
hardly definitive. Again, the authors have 
missed an opportunity to create a research 
tool of truly inestimable value. 

Although matching its predecessor in 
elegance of appearance and sheer weight, 
Volume M actually devotes fewer pages to 
a greater number of paintings; both layout 
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Throughout the 115 years of its existence, 
Jacques Blockx Fils, the manufacturer of 
BLOCKX Belgian Oils, has made nothing 
but oil colors for the professional artist. 

Compromises are unknown in the 
manufacture of BLOCKX Oils. Only the 
most select materials are used: pigment 
loadings are always to the top limit and, to 
this day, all colors:are still slowly ground on 
stone mills to preserve their brilliance and 
to achieve the seft buttery consistency for 
which BLOCK is known. 

BLOCKX Belgian Oils. the most con- 
centrated, permanent, painterly and pro- 
found of all artists colors, are available at 
many better artists materials shops. 

US. distributor: Pentalic Corporation, 





132 West 22nd Street, New York, NY 10011 


ORIGINAL COLOR SLIDES 


BARNEY BURSTEIN, PHOTOGRAPHER 


PAINTING 


2745 E. Atlantic Blvd. 
Pomaano Beach, Florida 33062 
(305) 781 5260 


AVAILABLE: 
a comprehensive catalogue 


about 7000 color 
slides of objects 
from more than 
179 museums, gal- 
leries, and other 
collections 


$2.00 the capy, 
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Since 1951 HEATON-SESSIONS has been 
providing quality slides at low cost to Art 
History Departments. 


Complete sets for Major Texts. 
Color and B&W 


Heaton-Sessions 
P.O. Box 376 


For Price List: 


Stone Ridge, N.Y. 12484 





Almost a reinvention of the pencil | 
as we have known it, the WOODLESS 
DRAWING PENCIL is probably the ideal 
drawing tool. To all appearances a con- 
ventional pencil, it is actually a lacquer | 
coated solid stock of rich velvety | 
smooth graphite. Made in Czech- | 
oslovakia, source of the worid’s finest | 
graphite; available in HB, 2B, 4B and 6B; 

| 
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it offers a sensitivity and a functional 
versatility unmatched by any other 
drawing medium. Only 90 cents each at 
all better artists’ supplies and college 
stores. Exclusive U.S. distributor: Pen- 
talic Corporation, 132 West 22nd Street, 
New York, NY 10011. 
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and readability suffer accordingly. It is 


greatly to be regretted that a painting as 
important as Yellow, Red, Blue of 1925 is 
reduced to less than a half-page color re- 
production, while less important paintings 
are reproduced in full-page color. In 
general, the co_or reproductions seem not 
to have been as carefully controlled in this 
volume. 

All quibbles aside, however, it is indeed 
a pleasure to have before us at long last this 
impressive visual evidence of a great art- 
ist’s achievement. The grand inevitability 
of Kandinsky’s growth from the Jugendstil 
beginnings to the first great abstract 
Compositions before World War I, to the 
crystalline geometry of the Bauhaus period, 
and on to the humanist triumph of the 
glowing Paris years is affirmed as never 
before. One sees it best by following the 
beloved motif of horse-and-rider from 
beginning to end:.from Blue Rider of 1903, 
or In the Wood (1904); to Painting with 
White Edge (1913), to In the Black Square 
(1923), to its poignant reprise in Tempered 
Elan (1944), where the artist’s disembodied 

‘‘soul’” seems to lift the Blue Rider upon 


-its palette for the last time in a tender 


apotheosis. 


t is no exaggeration to say that the slim 

first volume of the complete writings of 
Kandinsky, ed:ted by Roethel and Jelena 
Hahl-Koch, after such long anticipation, is 
a disappointment. It turns out to be, for the 
most part, merely a reprinting of the artist’s 
autobiographical wining. long available 
elsewhere. 

Only two ‘‘new”’ items are included: 
the two early articles written before Kan- 
dinsky turned to art and published in Rus- 
sian ethnographic journals in 1889. These 
are both anthropological studies, one on 
peasant law and the other on pagan gods of 
the primitive mhabitants of the Vologda 
region. The latter is of some interest for its 
indication of the artist’s concern with the 
universality of nyth and the ways in which 
civilization and established religion have 
altered primitive cultures (an interest later 
reflected in his inclusion of ethnographic 
artifacts in the Blaue Reiter almanac). It is 
a shame that the editors, for reasons un- 


explained, did not see fit to publish the ` 


502-page diary containing sketches and 
observations that Kandinsky kept during 
his expedition into the Vologda. One 
wonders when. if ever, this document will 
be available fo- scholarly research. In any 
case, neither of these two articles reveals 
the artist who would later manipulate 
language itself aš a form of art. 

Not even all of Kandinsky’s autobio- 
graphical statements are included here, 
although why this should be so is puzzling, 
since this skimpy volume (sixty-five pages 
of Kandinsky text) could certainly have 
used more ‘‘meat.’’ The most important 
piece here, Ruckblicke (Reminiscences), is 


now available in an excellent English 
translation in Lindsay and Vergo’s Com- 
plete Writings with annotations that are far 
superior to those provided by Roethel and 
Hahl, who somewhat disingenuously claim 
that they see their publication ‘‘more as a 
catalogue raisonné’’ than an art historical 
treatise. Why they assume that an edition 
of writings (or, for that matter, a catalogue 
raisonné) should not have the grace and 
quality of a thoroughly annotated scholarly 
art historical treatise is not explained. The 
choice of illustrations is miserly consider- 
ing the sheer volume of hitherto unpub- 
lished photographic material known to have 
been available to the editors, and the quality 
of reproductions is generally poor, as is the 
copyediting. 


Notes 
1 Reinhold Heller, ‘*Kandinsky and Traditions 
Apocalyptic,” Art Journal, Spring 1983, 
pp. 19-26. 


2 Kenneth C. Lindsay and Peter Vergo, eds., 
Kandinsky: Complete Writings on Art, 
Boston, G.K. Hall, 1982, pp. 23, 227. 


3 Kate Ralfs, to whom Composition I belonged 
(it was destroyed in World War IN), recalled 
in a recent interview with me that the painting 
was distinguished by its bright and radiant 
colors and joyful mood, which she charac- 
terized as not at all ‘‘apocalyptic.”’ 


Peg Weiss, Adjunct Professor at Syracuse 
University, is the author of Kandinsky in 
Munich—The Formative Jugendstil 
Years. She served as guest curator for the 
Kandinsky in Munich exhibition at the 
Guggenheim Museum in 1982 and as 
Guest Editor of the Spring 1983 issue of 
Art Journal, devoted to diverse Kandinsky 
studies. 


Photographic Credits: 

Steve Abramowitz, pp. 7, 60 (Fig. 3), 61 
(Figs. 7, 8); Christina Simeone, pp. 11, 15; 
Robert Gore Rifkind Foundation, p. 36; 
Musées Nationaux, Paris, pp. 71, 72, 73 
(Fig. 4); Allen Art Museum, p. 73 (Fig. 5), 
Vaga/Spadem, p. 81; Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, p. 83; Will Brown, p. 87 
(Fig.4). 
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Kunstmuseum Sern 


: One è of this century’s greatest fantasists, Klee is widely bui for the humor and philosophical 
‘and psychological insight of his painting. T his valuable study, with 81 black-and-white illustrations 
and 8 color plates, provides insight into a much-less appreciated, aspect of the prolific Swiss-born 
artist —the structure through which he projected his many layers cf meaning and the origins of this. 
structure in the formal language of Analytic Cubism. 


While focusing on Klee’s work from 1912 through 1926, this book will als so be a guide for the 
study of many other artists who, like Klee, utilized Cubism outside its Parisian context, and it 
provides, in addition, a useful structural model for the Cubist style itself. 





256 pages. 89 illus., 8 in ai 814 xX 11” 
$55.00 j 
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The Société Anonyme and the Dreier Bequest 


at Yale University 


A Catalogue Raæisonné 
edited by Robert L. Herbert, Eleanor S. 
Apter, and Elise K. Kenney 


The Société Anonyme, founded in 1920 
by Katherine Dreier, Marcel Duchamp, 
and Man Ray, was responsible for intro- 
ducing contemporary European art to 
the American public. This handsome vol- 
ume — the firstthorough history of the 
Société — provides an essential resource 
to anyone interested in the history of 
modern art in America. The catalogue 
documents and reproduces the entire col- 
lection and associated works from the 


The Black and 
White Style 


Athens and Aigina in the Ortentalizing 
Period 

Sarah P. Morris 

Morris examines the artists who painted 
the Black and White style vases, rearrang: 
ing the pots that can be attributed to 
them, and explains why so much of what 
was thought to be Attic art form was, in 


fact, produced on Aigina. 


Dreier estate — a total of 1020 items by 
180 artists. 853 b/w + 52 color illus. 
$125.00 


Now available in paper 


“This book makes important contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the artistic 
and political hrstory of Greece in the sev- 
enth century.” —Jerome Pollitt 

$30.00 


63 b/w illus. 


Monet Avani 
Paul Hayes Tucker 


“Tucker's study looks beyond the surface 
of Monet’s work at Argenteuil to his 
vision of a modern landscape; 
miraculously, this unimposing volume 
offers a fresh view of an artist about 
whom, one might have thought, 
everything had already been said.” 
—Chee Pearlman, Art and Auction 





The Pre-History of 180 b/w + 32 color illus. $14.95 
Germanic Europe . 
Herbert Sciis Victorian Sculpture 


Benedict Read 


The first comprehensive survey of a huge, 
rewarding and hitherto neglected field. 
Read presents a wide-ranging account of 
the sculpture of the nineteenth-century, 
placing it in the context of the lives and 
working conditions of the sculptors 
themselves. 


A sumptuously illustrated survey of the 
early archaeology of central Europe, 
from the earliest times to the beginning 
of the historic period. Among the topics 
Schutz pays special attention to are the 
arts and craftsmanship of the early inhab- 
itants. 240 b/w + 19 color illus. 

$45.00 


Yale University Press 


New Haven and London 


“A landmark in current scholarly investi- 
gation of the subject.” —Todd M. Volpe, 
The Magazine Antiques 476 b/w 
+ 4 color illus. $19.95 














Selling Art in 
Georgian London 


The Rise of Arthur Pond 
Louise Lippincott 


This lively picture of the London art 
world during the mid-eighteenth century 
focuses on the life and work of Arthur 
Pond, a dealer and printseller whose 
career helped to shape the tastes of the 
English art-buying public. 


“We ought to reserve some place in our 
sense of the art of the period for a man as 
energetic and resourceful as Pond.” 
—Pat Rogers, Times Literary Supplement 


Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for 
Studies in British Art 4o illus. $27.50 


By Mark Girouard 


Victorian Pubs 


A witty, lavishly illustrated look at the 
social and architectural history of the 
Victorian pub, by the author of Life in the 
English Country House. 


“An enthralling read — a kind of armchair 
pub crawl.” —Alastair Best, Design 
Magazine 200b/w + 12 color illus. 


$16.95 paperbound 





Sweetness and Light 


The “Queen Anne” Movement, 1860—1900 


“An astute, well-written study of the 
history of taste. . . . Combining 
architectural and social history, Mr. 
Girouard points out good, better, best; 
analyzes sources and motifs; and relates 
Queen Anne architecture, arts, and crafts 
to wider movements in society.” 

—The New Yorker 250 b/w + 8 color 
illus. $16.95 paperbound 
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Winner of the 1983 Mitchell 
Prize for Art History 


Géricault pis Life and work 


By LORENZ E. A. EITNER. “The first comprehensive study of this seminal 
artist to appear since 1879. A sensational story— in life and art—is here told 
superbly well, based on decades of scrupulous research by the author and marked 
by outstanding sympathy and understanding of the artist’s purposes.” 
—Miutchell Prize Committee 





“In organization and presentation, this book is a virtual model of what a good 
monograph should be.”—Art & Auction 


203 b&w illustrations, 40 color plates. $75.00 


New this Spring... 


Kandinsky catalogue Raisonné of the 


Oil-Paintings. Volume Two: 1916—1944 

By HANS K. ROETHEL and JEAN K. BENJAMIN. Volume Two of the 
catalogue raisonné of Kandinsky’s oil-paintings spans the period from 1916 to the 
artist’s death in 1944, completing this landmark edition. It includes over 575 
entries, 536 of which were entered by Kandinsky in his own handlists. On 
Volume One: “An impressive achievement.”—Choice 


585 b&w illustrations, 72 color plates. $145.00 


Antoine Watteau ss 
By DONALD POSNER. Here is the definitive study of the great painter Antoine Watteau (16842 re)”. 
Until now critical interpretations of this remarkable artist have been shaped by the essentially Romantic s 
views of the Goncourt brothers, who rediscovered Watteau’s art in the nineteenth century. Donald osfer 
provides a modern reassessment of the life and work of Watteau along with reproductions of all the 2 tist’s 
paintings and major studies. AS. 
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250 b&w illustrations, 64 color plates. $75.00 


Visual Narratives Storytelling in Etruscan and Roman Art 


By RICHARD BRILLIANT. “This book is full of interesting insights and ideas, and the arguments are 
supported by impressive scholarship. Imaginative studies of this sort are still rare in classical art history.” 
—Stephen L. Dyson, Wesleyan University 


72 b&w illustrations. $37.50 


Becoming William James 


By HOWARD M. FEINSTEIN. This book is a sensitive portrayal of the troubled early years of William 
James (1842—1910), the celebrated philosopher and psychologist. A talented artist, William embarked on a 
career as a painter at the age of eighteen, only to abandon his artistic aspirations six months later when he 
turned to science. Becoming William James vividly recounts his coming of age in the singular and redoubtable 
James family. 


64 b&w illustrations. $24.95 
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Part I, Life Sciences 





Guest Editor: 
Samuel Y. Edgerton, Jr. 
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EIRE. 


An International 
Survey of Recent 
Painting and 

Sculpture 





THE MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART 
NEW YORK 


Set No. 798 119 Slides $225.00 





Slides may be purchased individually for $1.95 each. 


An International Survey of Recent Painting and Sculpture signifies a reaffirmation 
of the Museum’s long-standing commitment to contemporary art. This exhibition of 
195 works by 165 artists from 17 countries recognizes the absence of a single dominant 
style in the art of today, acknowledging a significant variety of activity by a new 
generation of artists. In presenting an overview of the current international scene, the 
exhibition suggests the wide range of conventions and concerns prevalent in the work 
of today’s younger artists, and reveals the high quality and extraordinary vitality of 
recent artistic production. 

The Museum of Modern Art wishes to acknowledge its enormous debt of 
gratitude to AT&T, which has most generously provided funds to make possible the 
exhibition. The National Endowment for the Arts provided additional major support. 


Kynaston McShine 


Senior Curator 
Department of Painting and Sculpture 


A complimentary catalogue will be sent with each set for a limited time. 


Individual slide listings will be sent upon request. 
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Inaugural Exhibition 
of His New Gallery 
November / December 
Master ‘Paintings, 
Drawings & Sculpture 


Catalogue available — 





Detail: G. B. TIEPOLO, The Vision of St. Jerome 
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Alexander 


Forthcoming Exhibition 
February 1985 





Marlborough 


40 West 57 New York 10019 
Tek 541-4900 
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Chocolate Boogie, 1984. Oil on canvàs.!78 x B4 iñ. æ 
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14TH-20TH 
CENTURY MASTERS 


Guercino, 


“Rubin Showing Jacob Joseph’s Blood Stained 
Coat,” 

circa 1651-55. 

oil on canvas, 115 by 165 cm. 


provenance: Giacomo Zanoni, Bologna 
(acquired by the artist June 9, 1655) 


literature: J. A. Calvi, Notizie... del Gioan Fran- 
cesco Barbiere, 1808; Felibien, Entretiens, 1725, vol. 
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INCORPORATED 


113 EAST Z9TI STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 212-628-0700 CABLE: RICHFEIGAL TELEX: 236887 


G20 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 312-787-0500 
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PAUL DREY 
GALLERY 


(Elisabeth M. Drey) 


Old Master Paintings 


Drawings, Sculpture 
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Fine W orks of Art une Femme Allongee, 1907, oil Si ana 15 3e” 


x 19” (one of his rare Fauve paintings) 
11 East 57th Street 20TH CENTURY 
New York, N.Y. 10022 PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


HERBERT PALMER 


TELEPHONE: CABLES: G A L L E R y 
(212) 133-2551 ASDREY, N.Y., 802 N. LA CIENEGA Bi vD., LOS ANGI LES, CA 90069 (213) 864-0096 


ESTABLISHED 1963 





Twelve American Painters 


Greta Violet 
KEMPTON OAKLEY 
Alice Margery 
JUDSON RYERSON 
Edith Grandma 
GOETZ MOSES 
Lisa Gladys 
RHANA WILES 
Esther M. Amaylia 
GROOME COSTALDA 
Lucille Mary Anna 
STILLMAN GOETZ 


Studio Interior, 1940 
by Greta Kempton 
Oil on canvas 24” x 20” 
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Chapellier Galleries, Ine. 
815 Park Avenue By Appointment 
New York, N.Y. 10021 Established 1916 Tel. (212) 988-8430 
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The Ideal of Painting 
Pietro Testa’s 

Dusseldorf Notebook 
Elizabeth Cropper 


“A significant contribution to the 
field. The author analyzes Pietro 
Testa’s theoretical / philosophical 
ideas in the context of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century humanistic 
thought. The critical publication of 
the Notebook, with extensive com- 
mentary, makes available for the 
first time an important document of 
Seicento art.” 

— Richard E. Spear, Oberlin College 


Published here for the first time, the 
notes of Pietro Testa (1612-1650) are 
an important contribution to an 
understanding of Italian art theory of 
the mid-seventeenth century. 
Cropper adds to the notes an exten- 


sive commentary on T[esta’s sources in 


ancient and Renaissance texts and 
also examines his life through his 
works, giving special attention to his 
origins in Lucca and challenging the 
assumption that his suicide occured 
because he could not mold his tem- 
perament to the demands of ideal 
classical painting. 


About 400 pages. 155 illus. 81⁄2 x 11”. 


$80.00 


University Press 
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Architecture of Solitude 
Cistercian Abbeys in Twelfth- 
Century England 

Peter Fergusson 


“This book, the first comprehensive 
study on Cistercian architecture in 
twelfth-century England, is at once a 
summation of a fragmented body of 
scholarship and an original assess- 
ment of the Cistercian style. There is 
simply nothing of comparable scope 
or merit on this subject in print.” 


— Michael T. Davis, Mount Holyoke 


College 


Fergusson traces the evolution of 
Cistercian architecture in England “ 
during this period and explains it as a 
manifestation both of the order's 
spiritual aims and of the mainstream 
of Gothic architecture in France. 
About 370 pages. 140 illus. 

81⁄2 x 11”. 
$70.00 


41 William Street, Princeton, NJ 08540 


New in Paperback 


The History of Italy 


Francesco Guicciardini 
Translated, Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction by 

Sidney Alexander 


“Guicciardini's objectivity is awe- 
some. ... the combination of tumul- 
tuous events and the cold lunar 
language he uses to describe them 
gives his history its unique and 
incomparable cachet.” 

— Thomas Lask, The New York 
Times 

457 pages. 64 illus. 

P $12.50 C $42.50 


High Gothic 

The Classic Cathedrals of 
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Editor’s Statement: 
Art and Science 


By Samuel Y. Edgerton, Jr. 





6 A‘ and Science.” The phrase 


suggests interdependence, a 
higher unity, yin and yang. Yet in all civi- 
lizations, and particularly in the West since 
the eighteenth century, art and science have 
appeared more split asunder than symbiotic. 
In medieval times, the alienation of the 
two disciplines was aggravated by social 
class distinctions. In our modern uni- 
versities and colleges, where the followers 
of the two disciplines are presumably 
equal, the arts and sciences are still widely 
separate, institutionally as well as archi- 
tecturally. 

Of course, there have been times and 
places when art and science enjoyed un- 
usual public cooperation. Witness Renais- 
sance Florence and the accomplishments 
of Leonardo da Vinci. I must declare right 
off, however, that the name of Leonardo 
da Vinci is conspicuously absent from the 
titles and subject matter of the essays pre- 
sented in this and the following number of 
the Art Journal. Not that Leonardo’s spirit 
doesn’t pervade our entire theme, but as 
Guest Editor I have decided to avoid fea- 
turing that Renaissance polymath for the 
very reason that he is too often taken to 
represent a unique instance of art-science 
interaction—the exception proving the rule 
that art and science do not normally mix. 
Such a rule, if ever there was one, will be 
challenged by the contributions of histori- 
ans of both art and science in these two 
issues of our quarterly. 


ver since Lord Snow intoned his 

lugubrious (and monotonously cited) 
warming about ‘“‘two cultures,” I have been 
trying to learn where the responsibility for 
such a split so undermining to our educa- 
tional structure lay. My research (guided 
by my optimistic intuition) has since re- 
vealed that things are not nearly so bad as 


Lord Snow predicted. In fact, cooperation 
between artists and scientists has become 
fairly ubiquitous of late. From the détente 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the relationship of art and science has 
blossomed in the last quarter of the twen- 
tieth century into what might almost be 
termed a love affair. 

To be sure, this improved climate of 
interchange has as yet received little offi- 
cial encouragement from academic ad- 
ministrations. If there is a villain of our 
piece (and one to which C.P. Snow paid 
perhaps too much attention), it 1s faceless 
academic bureaucracy: the impersonal 
pressures of the university comptroller’s 
office, the tenure-track system. depart- 
mental F.T.E. requirements, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, human ingenuity being what 
it is, artists and scientists continue to dis- 
cover ways to avoid or transcend institu- 
tional impediments. The very fact that the 
Art Journal's Editorial Board has decided 
at this time to devote two issues to the 
interface of art and science reflects recog- 
nition of a fait accompli. The art and 
science historians here contributing are only 
responding after the fact to a movement 
already underway. And, as historians have 
often done, they have discovered prece- 
dents in the past for what is currently 
happening. 

I should emphasize that point. The arti- 
cles in these two issues are not intended to 
encourage more cooperation between artists 
and scientists; rather, they are intended to 
guide historians of those fields towards a 
new, shared subdiscipline of cultural his- 
tory. Historians of whatever subject already 
practice the same general methodologies, 
and are not themselves as different as the 
subjects they document. What historians 
of art and science now need (and what I 
hope will be demonstrated in these articles) 


is a better understanding of how artists and 
scientists work, how their processes of dis- 
covering and inventing can be-—-and often 
in the past have been—very similar. In 
this, the first of two back-to-back issues of 
the Art Journal devoted to the interface of 
art and science, Robert Root-Bernstein 
takes to task his fellow historian of science 
Thomas S. Kuhn for having failed to con- 
sider this very point: that creative artists 
and creative scientists frequently do carry 
out their work in remarkably similar ways 
and therefore are quite capable of inter- 
change. Kuhn, as readers of the Journal 
will know, is the author of The Structure oj 
Scientific Revolutions, an immensely in- 
fluential book that first popularized the 
‘*naradigm’’ theory of cultural history but. 
oddly enough, excluded the visual arts frorr 
that model. 


ourteen articles have been selectec 

for the two issues. Most deal witt 
case histories in which certain artists o1 
artistic movements were influenced by 
contemporaneous ideas in science, or 
contrariwise, in which scientists were 
influenced by ideas in art. I have dividec 
the articles into two very general (and, fo: 
reasons of space, forced) categories. Thi: 
first issue features subjects that can loosels 
be considered ‘*Art and the Life Sciences.’ 
The following issue then will be ** Art anc 
the Physical Sciences.’’ Besides Root 
Bernstein on Thomas Kuhn, in this tssuc 
readers will find interesting papers on the 
influence of medieval medical practice o1 
a painting by Hieronymus Bosch bi 
Laurinda Dixon (an art historian); on the 
continuation, even after the Scientific 
Revolution, of medieval emblemati 
imagery in the professional zoologica 
literature of Europe by William Ashwortl 
(a science historian); about the new scienci 
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of population statistics as practiced in early 
nineteenth-century Paris and its implica- 
tions for politics and art by Aaron Sheon 
(an art historian); on the practice of human 
anatomy by American artists in the late 
nineteenth century by James Terry (a 
science historian); on the importance of 
Darwin’s evolutionary theory for Russian 
abstract painting in the early twentieth 
century by Charlotte Douglas (an art his- 
torian); and on the study of psychology by 
art historians in Vienna during the thirties 
by E.H. Gombrich (an art historian). 

In the next issue of the Journal, *‘Art 
and the Physical Sciences,’’ there will be 
articles about the problem of deducing 
““scientific’’ evidence from the subject 
matter of certain fifteenth-century Italian 
paintings by Martin Kemp (an art historian); 
on the representation of comets in Renais- 
Sance art by Roberta Olson (an art his- 
torian); on the influence of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Florentine art theory on Galileo’s 
observations of the moon by myself; about 
the parallels between eighteenth-century 
thought concerning geological and ar- 
chaeological markings and Alexander 
Cozen’s landscape techriique by Barbara 
Stafford (an art historian); on the influence 
of Louis Agassiz’s theories of geological 
evolution on Victorian landscape painting 
by Kenneth Bendiner (an art historian); on 
the influence of Henri Poincaré’s non- 
Euclidean mathematics on Marcel Duchamp 
by Craig Adcock (an art historian); and a 
report on a remarkable exhibition in Pull- 
man, Washington, in 1983, where artists 
were invited to ““comment’’ on the recent 
volcanic eruption of nearby Mt. St. Helens 
by Patricia Watkinson (Curator at Wash- 
ington State University Museum). 


inally, something should be said about 
the so-called crisis in our discipline, 
the often expressed sentiment that art his- 
tory lacks the intellectual excitement it once 
had, particularly at the turn of the century. 
I hope the articles in these two Art Journal 


TAG, À ad l eee | 


issues may help to dispel such pessimism. 
If nothing else, the authors here have 
steered clear of the dogmas congesting at 
the centers of art and science history and 
have directed their research towards the 
overlapping frontiers of the disciplines. In 
my opinion, the “‘crisis’’ in art history is 
less a matter of intellectual failure than of 
smugness—smugness that is due to our 
very material success. Since World War 
II, art history has prospered enormously; 
so much so that the art historian can achieve 
security——-promotion, tenure, and the like 
—merely by paying homage to the now 
well-established shibboleths of the profes- 
sion and venturing never a thought outside 
the department. By contrast, E.H. Gom- 
brich describes in his article how exciting 
were his university days when art history 
was far less autonomous and much more 
dependent on extradisciplinary stimuli— 
and in Vienna between the wars, what 
could be more stimulating than the study 
of psychology? After pondering Gom- 
brich’s reminiscences, one may well won- 
der what sort of an art historian he would 
have become had he done his major in one 
of our rich American art history depart- 
ments today. With so many required 
courses and such a multiplicity of secondary 
sources to read, would he have had the 
time—or the encouragement of his profes- 
sors—to get involved with yet another 
demanding discipline? 

Why not, then, a recombinant discipline 
of art-and-science history (among other 
combinations) that would encourage inter- 
departmental cross-pollination? From 
either viewpoint, what could be more in- 
tellectually exciting than exploring the idea 
that art not only is influenced by science 
but also influences science in turn—and 
that it well may have done so in the six- 
teenth and again in the nineteenth centuries, 


on the crucial eves of the two astounding 
Scientific Revolutions, which did more to 
change the human condition than any polit- 
ical, religious, or philosophical thought in 
all the history of mankind? 


Samuel Y. Edgerton, Jr., is Professor 
and Director of the Graduate Program in 
the History of Art at Williams College. 


On Paradigms and Revolutions 
in Science and Art: 
The Challenge of Interpretation 


By Robert Scott Root-Bernstein 





Introduction 

Several years ago, the art historian E.M. 
Hafner suggested that the history of art has 
many similarities to the history of science.' 
He suggested that art, like science, has 
paradigms that undergo revolutions. T.S. 
Kuhn, the historian of science who had 
coined the term “‘paradigm shift’ to de- 
scribe scientific revolutions, was asked to 
comment. His response was, in part, as 
follows: 


... E must concur in [Hafner’s] 
major conclusion: ‘The more care- 
fully we try to distinguish artist from 
scientist, the more difficult our task 
becomes.” Certainly that statement 
describes my own experience. 

Unlike Hafner. however, I find 
the experience disquieting and the 
conclusion unwelcome. Surely it is 
only when we take particular care, 
deploying our subtlest analytic ap- 
paratus, that the distinction between 
artist and scientist or between their 
products seems to evade us. The 
casual observer, however well edu- 
cated, has no such difficulties except 
when, as in some of Hafner’s exam- 
ples. carefully selected objects are 
removed from their normal context 
and placed in one that systematically 
misleads. If careful analysis makes 
art and science so implausibly alike. 
that may be due less to their intrinsic 
similarity than to the tools we use for 
close scrutiny. Lacking space to 
reiterate arguments developed at 
length elsewhere, I shall simply 
assert my conviction that the problem 
of discrimination is at present very 
real, that the fault is with our tools, 
and that an alternate set is urgently 
needed. Close analysis must again 
be enabled to display the obvious: 
that science and art are very different 
enterprises or at least have become 
so in the last century-and-a-half.? 


In short, art has not had revolutions or 
paradigms comparable to those of science. 
Artists are not involved in a creative or 
intellectual process equivalent to that which 
engages the scientist. 

As a former student of Kuhn, a practicing 
scientist, and an amateur artist, I have 
always been bothered by Kuhn’s conclu- 
sion. Personally, I have found that doing 
science and doing art are very similar 
undertakings. Furthermore, I distrust, a 
priori, any argument that. like Kuhn's, 
takes the form: “‘the more carefully I 
examine the phenomenon, the less I can 
trust what I find. My first impressions are 
-—nay, must be-—correct.”’ But most dis- 
quieting to me both personally as a student 
of Kuhn and more objectively as a critic of 
Kuhn’s essays is his scientific chauvinsim. 
Kuhn, and most of his colleagues in the 
history of science, believes that science 
and science alone progresses? and has a 
claim to knowledge or *‘truth value.’ That 
is why he is so at pains to deny art any 
significant similarity to science. To do 
otherwise would be to admit that art, too. 
has value as knowledge or truth. That 
revelation would upset the order of philos- 
ophy as it has existed since Descartes and 
Bacon first laid the empirical basis for 
natural philosophy. After all, if art were to 
turn out to be a form of knowledge, then 
one could reasonably expect poetry and 
music to have intellectual value as well.* 
And then scientists might have to admit 
that they have something to learn from 
those creative types in the fine arts!> The 
implications are so unthinkable that most 
academics will not consider them. 

But there you are. Now the subject has 
been broached and there is no turning back. 
Artists and scientists, and historians and 
philosophers of art and science, must now 
face up to the responsibility of carrying the 
debate forward. At stake are tremendously 
important issues. Is science a unique form 
of knowledge with a monopoly on truth, 
progress, discovery, problem solving, and 


intellectual revolution,® or do the fine arts. 
too, participate in a creative endeavor 
characterized by the same traits? Indeed, is 
science the only proper model for intel- 
lectual endeavor, or do the visual arts, 
literature, and music have valid claims as 
well? 

I propose to argue in favor of the intel- 
lectual merits of the arts. My thesis is that 
art can be a science and science an art and 
that the differences blur into insignificance 
when one examines closely what scientists 
and artists actually do. These similarities 
are not, | maintain, due to systematically 
misleading comparisons. Both scientists 
and artists are engaged in the commor 
pursuit of new ways of perceiving and o! 
controlling nature. This common pursuit i: 
mirrored in common methods. Further 
more. the intellectual and physical product: 
of the artist are no more different from those 
of the physicist than are the intellectua 
and physical products of a physicist fron 
those of a biologist. or of a painter fron 
those of a sculptor. In short, there is nc 
such thing as Science that can be contrastec 
to Art as Kuhn and so many others havi 
done. Science and Art are each constitutes 
of extremely diverse sciences and arts a: 
variable as the men and women who partic 
ipate in them. Until a comprehensive dis 
cussion of the range of processes, products 
techniques, ideas, traditions, and innova 
tions that pass for Art and Science is under 
taken, the controversy between Kuhn ani 
Hafner cannot properly be evaluated. Spaci 
does not, of course. permit a complete lis 
of characteristics to be propounded here 
but a good deal of complexity and nuanc: 
can be added to what has so far been, in n 
view at least. a rather simplistic debate. 


Paradigms and Problems in 

Art and Science 

The key to Kuhn’s criticisms of Hafne 
stems from the view of science as he laid i 
out in The Structure of Scientific Revolu 
tions.’ The central concept introduced iu 
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the book is that of ‘‘paradigm.’’ Revolu- 
tions in science occur, Kuhn claims, as a 
result of ‘‘paradigm shifts” that he has 
likened to Gestalt shifts.* Such ‘‘paradigm 
shifts’’ occur, it is important to realize, not 
only in instances usually associated with 
major upheavals in science, such as the 
Copernican revolution or Einstein’s rela- 
tivization of motion, but in almost any 
discovery. Thus, Kuhn has stated that: 


I never intended to limit the notions 
of paradigm and revolution to ‘‘major 
theories.” On the contrary, I take 
the special importance of those con- 
cepts to be that they permit a fuller 
understanding of the oddly noncu- 
mulative character of events like the 
discovery of oxygen, of X-rays, or 
of the planet Uranus. Most funda- 
mentally, they are acceptéd concrete 
examples of scientific achievement, 
actual problem solutions which 
scientists study with care and upon 
which they model their own work.” 


Unfortunately, as anyone knows who has 
followed the fate of Kuhn’s work, the con- 
cept of paradigm has proven almost im- 
possible to define accurately or to employ 
usefully.'° Indeed, Kuhn has been known 
to say that only one man in the world other 
than himself truly understands what a 
paradigm is. Bearing this difficulty in 
mind, I shall be doing an unusually large 
amount of quoting from Kuhn so as not to 
distort his own words. 

How may the slippery concept of para- 
digm be useful to the art historian? Kuhn 
suggests that the paradigms or problem- 
solving models of art are its pictures. !! But 
the paradigms of art are not, he continues, 
truly analogous to those of science. The 
paradigms of scientists are not the products 
of their work (i.e., their articles or books), 
as they are for the artist, but, rather, the 
methods of problem solving. Furthermore, 
whereas the artist’s picture can be evaluated 
only emotionally, the paradigms of science 
are either right or wrong as determined by 
objective, intellectual criteria.'? Thus, 
once a paradigm is abandoned, it is aban- 
doned forever. When the Copernican para- 
digm replaced the Ptolemaic, for example, 
Kuhn claims that the Ptolemaic was ban- 
ished from the textbooks; scientists either 
adopted the Copernican system or were 
ostracized from science. Or, as Kuhn states 
the process, “‘to change style within a 
scientific field is to confess that one’s ear- 
lier products and that of one’s masters are 
wrong.’’!3 The problem, Kuhn continues, 
‘is to know what takes the place of ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong,’ ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ ’’ in 
art. ‘‘What I need to know and have so far 
been unable to discover is what the artist 
says to himself as he admires an old mas- 
terpiece for its aesthetic achievement, 
simultaneously recognizing that to paint 
the same way himself would violate basic 


tenets of the artist’s credo.’’!4 In short, 
why does an artist reject (i.e., fail to par- 
ticipate in) an old tradition of painting 
(paradigm) if there is, in fact, nothing 
‘““wrong’’ with that tradition? 

I suggest that Kuhn’s inability to under- 
stand why artists forego previous traditions 
in favor of innovation stems from his own 
misunderstanding of why scientists act in 
the same way. Kuhn claims that scientists 
ignore their predecessors because their 
predecessors were wrong and so not worth 
notice. This perception of science is totally 
inaccurate, and Kuhn, perhaps better than 
anyone, knows it. Why, otherwise, does 
he employ a Gestalt shift model for para- 
digm shifts; that is, a model in which the 
old and new ways of seeing exist side by 
side, the outline of one figure defining the 
form of the other? Furthermore, it was 
Kuhn who pointed out the importance of 
attending to textbooks as indicators of 
scientific change. Textbooks of physics 
today still present facsimiles of Galileo’s 
insights into motion, Newton’s laws, and 
Maxwell’s electrodynamics. Much as Kuhn 
might like to see Planck’s quantum 
mechanics and Einstein’s relativity theory 
as revolutionary events in the history of 
physics, neither Planck’s nor Einstein’s 
work relegated Maxwell, Newton, or 
Galileo to the dustbin of history. On the 
contrary, chapters discussing Planck and 
Einstein have merely been tacked at the 
end of modern textbooks of physics.!> 
Where is the revolution here? 

In fact, there are tremendous difficulties 
even in Kuhn’s use of the archetypal scien- 
tific revolution—the Copernican Revolu- 
tion. Kuhn states that once a paradigm 
such as Ptolemy’s is abandoned, it is 
abandoned forever. No such phenomenon 
occurs in art for Kuhn, so that he can claim 
that: 


because the success of one artistic 
tradition does not render another 
wrong or mistaken, art can support 
far more readily than science, a 
number of simultaneously incom- 
patible traditions or schools. For the 
same reason, when traditions do 
change, the accompanying contro- 
versies are usually resolved far more 
rapidly in science than in art. In the 
latter, Ackerman suggests, contro- 
versy over innovation is not usually 
settled until some new school arises 
to draw the fire of irate critics; even 
then, I presume, the end of the con- 
troversy often means only the accept- 
ance of the new tradition, not the end 
of the old. In the sciences, on the 
other hand, victory is not so long 
postponed, and the side which loses 
is then banished. Its remaining ad- 
herents, if any, are considered to 
have left the field. !¢ 


But is Kuhn’s picture of science accurate? 


Consider the following problems. First, 
what does Kuhn mean by the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican paradigms? Copernicus 
used the same mechanical tools for model- 
ing his solar system as did Ptolemy: homo- 
centric spheres, epicycles, deferents. In 
other words, his problem-solving model 
was based totally on accepted modes of 
Ptolemaic problem solving. True, Coper- 
nicus put the sun rather than the earth at the 
center of the solar system, but Kuhn him- 
self admits what other historians have 
pointed out as well: Copernicus’s system 
was no simpler than Ptolemy’s, and, at 
least initially, no more scientifically useful. 
Not until Kepler suggested that planets 
travel in ellipses almost 100 years later 
was the Ptolemaic mechanical model put 
in question, and even then Copernican 
supporters such as Galileo refused to accept 
Kepler’s innovation. In fact, close scrutiny 
reveals that 150 years after Copernicus 
published his theory of the solar system, 
only 180 of 2,330 published works on 
astronomy were Copemican.!” In other 
words, when Newton published his Prin- 
cipia in 1687 suggesting that gravitational 
attraction between the planets and the sun 
determined their orbits, the vast majority 
of astronomers still adhered to the Ptole- 
maic system. Thus, the Copernican revo- 
lution was neither rapid nor conclusive in 
the way Kuhn portrays it. Furthermore, 
one could easily argue that the Ptolemaic 
system is still alive and well in the form of 
astrology, which academic astronony has 
never been able to abolish. Indeed, more 
people probably know more about astrology 
than astronomy. 

The Copernican revolution is not unique 
in its characteristics. Think of Darwin’s 
attempt to replace special creation with 
evolution by natural selection. Lamarck 
suggested evolution in 1802. Darwin pro- 
posed a mechanism in 1859. Between 1880 
and 1920, so many scientific objections to 
the idea of natural selection were raised 
that many eminent scientists believed the 
theory to be doomed. Not until the redis- 
covery of Mendel’s laws and the demon- 
stration that mutation theory of genes was 
compatible with natural selection during 
the 1920s did Darwinian evolution once 
again become completely viable. Yet even 
today, evolutionsts must fight, just as 
Copernicans did in the 1600s, for the right 
to express their scientific ideas in the class- 
room and in public textbooks. More peo- 
ple, through religion, probably know more 
about the creation version of mankind than 
about the evolution version. In short, it can 
be argued that the ‘“‘Darwinian Revolu- 
tion” (which really began with Lamarck) 
is already almost 200 years old and not yet 
complete, and, like the Copernican, may 
never completely succeed in all spheres of 
society. 18 

A final example is equally revealing. 
Beginning in the second half of the nine- 


teenth century, Lobachevsky and other 
mathematicians invented non-Euclidean 
geometries in which lines are not straight, 
parallel lines do meet, right angles have 
more or less than ninety degrees, and so 
on. These new geometries found uses in 
the new physics of the twentieth century, 
most notably in the work of Einstein. Yet 
far from having abolished Euclidean 
geometry, these new geometries exist side 
by side with the old, each being put to use 
to model the different aspects of nature to 
which they are particularly appropriate. 
Here is one case, at least, in which scien- 
tific progress has occurred by accretion 
rather than by revolution. Other examples, 
such as the rise of the new sciences of 
physiology, physical chemistry, biochem- 
istry, and astrophysics, are also available 
to challenge the idea that all scientific 
progress occurs by revolution. !9 

So, traditions do not change any more 
rapidly in science than elsewhere. Re- 
maining adherents to passe theories are not 
necessarily disbarred from the profession. 
Science does not automatically reject its 
past for innovation. On the contrary, 
science is a selective process that weeds 
out bad ideas, irreproducible results, and 
incorrect problem solutions to leave fruit- 
ful ideas, reproducible results, and useful 
problem solutions. Science therefore does 
not, as Kuhn asserts at one point, ‘destroy 
its past’’—rather it is selective in what it 
retains of its past, building upon that which 
has been most useful. On rare occasions 
this weeding-out process may require a 
major shift in scientific perception (as put- 
ting the sun at the center of the universe or 
man at the end of a random chain of muta- 
tions), but in general these perceptual shifts 
are unusual and affect only very small 
points of scientific interpretation. And 
these shifts, at least in my view, bear great 
similarity to Ackerman’s account of the 
reception of innovation in art.?? As Max 
Planck once wrote, new theories are rarely 
accepted in science—tather, their oppo- 
nents die out. 

What, then, are scientists doing when 
they reject earlier traditions of research? 
Kuhn responds, ‘‘asked why his work is 
like that of, say, Einstein and Schrodinger 
rather than Galileo and Newton, the scien- 
tist replies that Galileo and Newton, what- 
ever their genius, were wrong, made a 
mistake.’’*! Ridiculous! As noted above, 
much of Galileo’s and Newton’s results 
are as valid today as when they were first 
stated, as must be the case if science is 
cumulative problem solving. Scientists 
whom I have asked respond that they do 
not work on problems posed by Galileo 
and Newton, because almost all have been 
resolved, whereas the work of Einstein 
and Schrodinger has posed dozens of im- 
portant problems for which solutions have 
not yet been found. Since a scientist can 
make a reputation only by solving unsolved 


problems, he naturally focuses his attention 
on areas of research in which unsolved 
problems that appear to be amenable to 
solution exist. Science is not, much as 
Kuhn seems to want it to be, one damned 
revolution after another! In fact, it is worth 
noting, before considering what analogies 
exist in art, that there are in fact two groups 
of scientifically trained individuals who do 
nothing but work in old scientific traditions: 
engineers, whose job is to apply existing 
problem solutions to designing new appa- 
ratus; and laboratory technicians, whose 
job is to follow previously invented in- 
structions for obtaining particular, desired 
scientific data. Neither group is properly 
considered scientists, if scientist is defined 
as someone who attempts to define and 
solve problems. Although the connotation 
of artist is anyone who can use the tools of 
art, it might be useful to distinguish, as in 
science, between individuals who use those 
tools as previous traditions have used them 
and those who attempt to invent new tools, 
problems, and problem solutions. I suggest 
that only the latter are truly artists, the 
former being technicians and engineers of 
art. In discussing artists below, I shall be 
referring only to ‘‘true artists.”’ 

I suggest that artists reject earlier tradi- 
tions of art for the same reason that scien- 
tists reject earlier traditions of science: the 
old problems are solved; new ones await. 
Certainly an artist could choose to paint 
like Rembrandt just as a scientist could 
choose to perform experiments on falling 
bodies similar to those conducted by 
Galileo. In fact, beginning students in each 
subject often do exactly these things. Both 
exercises yield results: beautiful pictures, 
valid data. But painting like Rembrandt 
tells us no more about perception and solves 
no new problems of the use of light than 
Rembrandt already did, just as more data 
on falling bodies reveal nothing new about 
the nature of motion. To be successful, the 
artist, like the scientist, must introduce 
into his discipline new methods, new per- 
ceptions, or new phenomena that raise new 
problems for colleagues to address.2? 

But wait: if art has problems and these 
problems can be solved, then doesn’t that 
make art a form of cumulative puzzle 
solving like science? Precisely! To quote 
E.H. Gombrich: “‘I am absolutely con- 
vinced of the fact that . . . art, like science, 
is cumulative in the sense that one genera- 
tion learns from the other but modifies and 
corrects what the previous generation has 
done.’’?3 

But Kuhn would object. Certainly, 
artists solve problems, he admits, but the 
common factor of problem solving, he 
argues, masks a more important difference: 


Whatever the term ‘‘aesthetic’’ may 
mean, the artist’s goal is the produc- 
tion of aesthetic objects; technical 
puzzles are what he must resolve in 


order to produce such objects. For 
the scientist, on the other hand, the 
solved technical puzzle is the goal 
and the aesthetic is a tool for its 
attainment. Whether in the realm of 
products or of activities, what are 
the ends for the artist are means for 
the scientist and vice versa.74 


In short, Kuhn argues that the function « 
scientific problem solving is entirely di 
ferent from the function of artistic proble; 
solving. 

Not all historians of science, or scie1 
tists, agree with Kuhn’s position cor 
cerning scientific problem solving. Lator 
and Woolgar, for example, have recent! 
studied the daily functioning of a max 
biochemical laboratory and concluded tha 
in fact, the scientists they observed wei 
much less interested in intellectual proble: 
solving than in the production of artifact 
data lists, graphs, photographs, article: 
grant applications, and so forth.*> The: 
artifacts represent the tangible results « 
the scientific enterprise, which can be he. 
aloft proudly to demonstrate the return c 
the investment by the granting agency th 
supported the research. One possible reasc 
that Kuhn perceives science different! 
from Latour and Woolgar is that Kuhn h: 
studied mainly pre-twentieth-centu 
science, whereas Latour and Woolgar har 
studied contemporary science. The sciei 
tific enterprise has changed in at least tw 
significant ways in the interim. Until tt 
1920s very few scientists expected to mak 


.a living doing research—they were, for tt 


most part, independently wealthy amateur 
Second, few expected to have their researc 
costs borne by someone else. The tw 
World Wars changed all that, producir 
government-science and industry-scienc 
collaborations that have expanded to suc 
an extent that now the vast majority « 
scientific research is conducted either fi 
profit or for government. In other word: 
twentieth-century scientists discovere 
patronage, and the technological produc 
of science created a new economic nick 
for professional scientists. The results < 
these new industry-government-researc 
alliances have been products such as va 
cines, penicillin, atomic bombs, nonir 
vasive medical imaging devices, con 
puters, peptide hormones, genetic er 
gineering, and so forth. Each of thes 
developments has required research at bot 
the basic and applied science levels (i 
some cases worthy of Nobel prizes); and 
is clear that in each case the solving c 
technical problems was performed not £ 
an end in itself but as the necessary steps t 
producing a product. As. T.H. Huxley onc 
commented, the best research is both pur 
and applied, for in solving a problem on 
produces knowledge that is useful t 
produce new products. Thus, it is futile t 
divide science into ‘‘pure’’ (problem solv 
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ing) and “‘applied’’ (product producing): 
most scientists address problems that they 
deem to be important because their solution 
will yield both new intellectual and new 
physical products. 

The transformations in science over the 
past century have not, as far as I am aware, 
been studied in a manner analogous to, 
say, Baxandall’s studies of the effects of 
patronage on Renaissance art.76 Some 
scientists have begun to argue, however, 
that professionalization and patronage in 
science are serving to make research ever 
more product-oriented. So, perhaps the 
sciences and arts appear more or less simi- 
lar depending on whether one is comparing 
the results of independently wealthy ama- 
teurs such as Darwin or Rutherford with 
Toulouse-Lautrec, or the works of Galileo 
or Michael Faraday (who earned their liv- 
ings by producing scientific novelties for 
patrons) with those of Michelangelo or 
David. This is a new thought to me, and 
one that may reveal very interesting in- 
sights into the relationships of patronage, 
professionalization, and innovation in both 
science and art, if pursued diligently. 

A second aspect of science that casts a 
doubt on Kuhn’s functional distinction of 
problem solving in science and art has also 
come under recent scrutiny. This aspect 
concerns scientific aesthetics. Kuhn neatly 
sidesteps the issue of what is meant by 
“‘aesthetic,’’ and so his claim that artists 
and scientists employ aesthetics in different 
ways is meaningless. I suggest that a rea- 
sonable definition of aesthetics might be 
the evaluation of the products and processes 
of creative endeavor in terms of a set of 
criteria including style, originality, and 
beauty. It is important to realize that style 
(which I have defined elsewhere as the 
subject and scope of the problem chosen, 
the tools and techniques used to address it, 
and the criteria employed in evaluating 
possible problem solutions?’), originality 
(a historical and social judgment), and 
beauty are all concepts tied inextricably to 
individual personality, cultural context, 
and historical period. They are not, at least 
in my mind, immutable, universal concepts. 

I do not intend to argue here that scien- 
tists and artists have the same aesthetics, 
but only that both groups employ aesthetic 
considerations in much the same way. If, 
however, a particular group of scientists 
and artists are trained in the same historical 
and cultural context, it seems likely that 
they would, in fact, employ very similar 
aesthetics. The recent work of Barbara 
Stafford on late eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century interactions between science and 
art indicates that such common aesthetics 
may exist,7® as does the observation of 
C.H. Waddington and others that the basis 
of much early twentieth-century abstrac- 
tionist painting mirrors scientific discus- 
sions concerning the loss of visualization 
in physics due to the advent of quantum 
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mechanics and relativity.?? Furthermore, I 
have suggested elsewhere that scientists 
may develop their own aesthetic sensibili- 
ties through early training in the arts, 
music, and literature, since virtually every 
great scientist has also been a reasonably 
good painter, sculptor, musician, poet, or 
novelist.7° In short, the sorts of problems 
that artists and scientists are encouraged to 
investigate and the tools that they are en- 
couraged to employ most likely have com- 
mon sources in society. 

What is more to the point of the current 
argument ts not whether scientists have an 
aesthetic (even Kuhn admits this) or how 
they develop it but how they employ 
aesthetic considerations in their science. 
In particular, do scientists employ aesthetic 
considerations only as a tool for problem 
solving, or is the aesthetic an end in itself? 
Consider the following statements: 


The Scientist does not study nature 
because it is useful to do so. He 
studies it because he takes pleasure 
in it; and he takes pleasure in it be- 
cause it ts beautiful. If nature were 
not beautiful, it would not be worth 
knowing and life would not be worth 
living. ...I mean the intimate 
beauty which comes from the har- 
monious order of its parts and which 
a pure intelligence can grasp. 

Henri Poincaré 


You may object that by speaking of 
simplicity and beauty I am introduc- 
ing aesthetic criteria of truth, and I 
frankly admit that I am strongly at- 
tracted by the simplicity and beauty 
of the mathematical schemes which 
nature presents us. 

Werner Heisenberg 


My original decision to devote my- 
self to science was a direct result of 
the discovery which has never ceased 
to fill me with enthusiasm since my 
early youth—the comprehension of 
human reasoning coincides with the 
laws governing the sequences of the 
impressions we receive from the 
world about us; that, therefore, pure 
reasoning can enable man to gain an 
insight into the mechanism of the 
latter. . . . [T]he quest for the laws 
which apply to this absolute appeared 
to me as the most sublime scientific 
pursuit in life. 

Max Planck?! 


Thus, for at least some eminent scientists, 
aesthetic considerations are not simply a 
tool used to solve problems, but the moti- 
vation and goal of research. Indeed, much 
of mathematical research concerns the dis- 
covery of ever more elegant proofs. In 
physics, as when Niels Bohr and Albert 
Einstein fought over the meaning of in- 
determinacy during the 1920s and °30s, 


aesthetic considerations could even become 
the explicit cause of controversy: is the 
nature of physical phenomena random and 
Statistical as Bohr argued or was Einstein 
correct in asserting that ‘‘God does not 
play dice with the universe’’? While these 
men argued physics, what was at stake for 
each was his concept of what sort of uni- 
verse was beautiful and harmonious. Bohr 
and Einstein never did agree. 

So, scientists sometimes solve problems 
to produce products, and they, like artists, 
have an aesthetic sense that can direct their 
research and determine what sorts of 
answers are acceptable within their in- 
dividual styles. Are, then, the problems 
that scientists and artists address and the 
way in which they address them in fact 
different? Perhaps the best way to address 
this question is to consider the following 
argument, which has appeared in one form 
or another in almost all science-art literature 
from Alexander (1933) to Lapage (1952) 
and Kuhn (1969): 


Give ten scientists the same problem, 
and they will, if they succeed, pro- 
duce identical results. . . . Give ten 
artists the same scene to paint and 
they will produce ten pictures, all of 
them different.>7 


Before we can accept these intuitively 
appealing conclusions, we must ask 
whether the analogy that yields them has 
been properly formulated. For if we have 
compared apples and oranges, thinking that 
all are apples, then the conclusion that they 
are different, while correct, simply points 
out the fact that we were not comparing 
what we had meant to compare. I believe 
that this is precisely the mistake that Alex- 
ander, Lapage, and Kuhn have made. Their 
analogies are improperly formulated and 
so produce misleading conclusions. 
Perhaps the best way to illustrate the 
problems implicit in the passage quoted 
above is to consider some alternative for- 
mulations. Accept the first sentence as 
correct: ‘‘Give ten scientists the same 
problem to solve and they will, if they 
succeed, produce identical results.” A 
proper analogy would retain the relation- 
ships between the individuals and their 
activity, so that the following sentence 
ought to read: ‘‘Give ten artists the same 
problem to solve, and they will, if they 
succeed .. .”’ Phrasing the second sen- 
tence in this way immediately reveals two 
assumptions hidden in the statement that 
every artist given the same scene to paint 
will produce a different picture. It has been 
assumed, first, that the problems addressed 
by artists are of the nature of recording a 
scene or object; and, second, that whereas 
there are criteria for evaluating problem- 
solutions in science (if they succeed, all 
will produce identical results), no such 
criteria of success exist in art. Therefore, 
all ten paintings will necessarily be com- 


parable, even though one need not consider 
the ‘‘wrong’’ answers of scientists. These 
assumptions are unfounded. 

In the first place, it is not any more true 
that the purpose of the artist is to record 
scenes or objects than that the purpose of 
the scientist is to record data. Some artists 
and some scientists certainly spend their 
lives at these activities. They rarely have 
any effect on the direction of art or science. 
The artists who do change the history of 
their field are those who, like Leonardo da 
Vinci or Picasso, address problems of how 
to see in new ways. For them, their paint- 
ings are not ends in themselves, but experi- 
ments in perception, applications of new 
rules (e.g., perspective), or theories of 
color (divisionism), or concepts of space 
(cubism). Look at Seurat, one of the first 
to apply the scientific theory of color mix- 
tures and contrast to painting. He was cer- 
tainly not painting pictures as mere exer- 
cises in recording what he saw. He was a 
theoretician who was attempting to invent 
a theory of art: ‘‘If, with the experience of 
art, I have been able to find scientifically 
the law of pictorial color, can I not discover 
an equally logical, scientific, and pictorial 
system to compose harmoniously the lines 
of a picture just as I can compose its 
color?’ And clearly it is impossible to 
claim that abstract painters are attempting 
to portray a scene. On the contrary, most 
twentieth-century art must be perceived as 
attempts to experiment with light, color, 
structure (both implicit and explicit), pat- 
tern, emotion, social conventions, and 
perceptual conventions. Thus, whereas 
Kuhn claims that science and art have 
become increasingly different during the 
past 150 years, I see exactly the opposite. I 
see art becoming more and more like 
science. Space does not permit me to dis- 
cuss fully just what these likenesses are or 
how they came into being; and fortunately 
there is no need to do so, for C.H. Wad- 
dington has written a comprehensive vol- 
ume on the subject beginning with Kuhn’s 
paradigm theory and ending with the argu- 
ment that art and science, at the level of 
creative process, are virtually indistin- 
guishable.** It is important to realize that 
this is the conclusion not of an art historian 
but of one of the twentieth century’s great- 
est biologists. Waddington himself showed 
that science and art are not immiscible! 

What differentiates Waddington from 
Kuhn is that Waddington participated fully 
in both the culture of art and the culture of 
science. Waddington saw similarities be- 
cause he had knowledge of the process of 
both to compare. Kuhn does not have such 
knowledge. The point is important, for 
ignorance presents a greater barrier to dis- 
course between scientists and artists than 
does any other single factor. If this igno- 
rance is to be overcome, it must be through 
mutual education and at the instigation of 
those few polymaths who live with a foot 


in each field. 

One such polymath is Jonathan Miller, 
and it is his opinion that the description of 
scientific activity given by Kuhn and Karl 
Popper is very similar to E.H. Gombrich’s 
description of the activity of artists: 


According to Sir Ernst Gombrich, 
the task of setting down a pictorial 
likeness on a flat surface bears a 
startling resemblance to the method 
used by scientists in arriving at a 
theoretical picture of the natural 
world. In representing the appearance 
of things, the artist does not simply 
trace an outline of their visual con- 
tours, but prepares instead a hypo- 
thetical construction to be matched 
and then modified in light of further 
experience. Through an alternating 
sequence of “‘makings and match- 
ings’’ the artist gradually eliminates 
the discrepancies between what is 
seen and what is drawn. . . . Gom- 
brich’s representation of picture- 
making coincides very closely with 
Professor [Karl] Popper’s conclu- 
sions about the construction of 
scientific theories. The ‘‘makings 
and matchings’’ of the artist cor- 
respond to the “‘conjectures and ref- 
utations’’ of the natural scientist.3° 


So, in the sense that both artists and scien- 
tists are attempting to interpret natural 
phenomena in their respective mediums, 
they employ the same processes of problem 
solving. 

Gombrich, however, seems to side with 
Kuhn on the question of whether science 
and art have analogous criteria of ‘‘cor- 
rectness.’’ Miller recently asked him, “‘is 
it fair to say that whereas in science there is 
a rigorous standard by which the model 
must approximate reality, art is not neces- 
sarily in the business of creating schema 
whose duty is to match reality?’’ Gombrich 
replied: 

Most certainly not, it very rarely is. 
Or only if an artist is committed to 
conveying the correct information. 

There still are, I think, medical artists 

who have to paint operations in the 
operating theater. In their case, they 
are scientifically committed to make 
everything as clear and as correct as 
possible; in fact the picture must be 
better than the photograph because 
the operation is more visible as they 
represent it. But with this and similar 
exceptions where something must be 
represented accurately, for a police 
record, say, the social function of 
the visual image, on the whole, is 
not that of giving accurate informa- 
tion. It has many other functions— 

from maps to decorations, from di- 

dactic illustration to erotic titilla- 

tion, from advertising to religious 
devotion.#6 


But consider carefully what Gombrich has 
done here to make the distinction between 
science and art. He has not, in fact, com- 
pared science with “‘true art,” but rather 
science with ‘‘engineering art’ and “‘tech- 
nical art.” If in science we include engi- 
neering and technical applications, then 
science, too, can be used for decoration 
(synthetic gemstones, polyester, nylon, 
etc.), didactic illustration (holograms, 
photography), erotic titillation (perfume, 
makeup, pheromones), advertising (the 
psychology of color, subliminal stimula- 
tion, etc.) and religious devotion (trans- 
continental services via satellite). On the 
other hand, if we compare only “‘true 
science” and ‘‘true art,” then clearly both 
must be capable of modeling experience 
and providing new insights into experience 
with some approximation of veracity and 
reproducibility. Otherwise there can be no 
cumulative problem solving in art based 
upon the process of making and matching. 
But how much veracity is necessary? 
This becomes a crucial point. Gombrich 
argues that artists often portray objects or 
events in ways that work artistically to 
create a recognizable effect but that do not 
match sensory input. Furthermore, artists 
invent conventions that condition the way 
in which people perceive, so that realisti- 
cally improbable images can nonetheless 
be artistically successful in creating a de- 
sired effect. But once again, is this any 
different from what is done in science? 
Popper, Feyerabend, and others have 
argued cogently that scientific theories are 
never true in the same sense that they are 
verifiable.37 On the contrary, even the best 
established theory is simply an approxima- 
tion to perceived reality that permits pre- 
dictions to be made about the unknown. 
These predictions (conjectures) may be 
refuted by experience or experiment (fail- 
ure to match), and the form of the mismatch 
provides the basis for forming a new and 
improved conjecture. These conjectures 
often employ perceptual conventions just 
as unrealistic as those employed by the 
artist. Physicists talk incessantly about 
point masses and curved space, yet the 
former cannot exist in reality (a Euclidean 
point, you will recall, has no dimensions), 
and the latter is one of the non-Euclidean 
inventions that are useful for solving prob- 
lems in astronomy but that exist axiomati- 
cally rather than evidentially. Chemists 
speak of energy and atoms, yet no chemis! 
has ever seen either—they are imaginary 
(though extremely useful) concepts in- 
vented and defined by man. So science, 
like art, has its perceptual conventions— 
its approximately-but-not-quite-true 
models of the world, and it sometimes has 
its mismatchings, too. I fail to see the 
difference between a revolution in science 
in which one perceptual convention (say, a 
sun-centered solar system) replaces another 
(an earth-centered system) and a revolu- 
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Fig. I Giacomo Balla, Dynamism of a Dog on a Leash, 1912, oil on canvas. 
3 


5% X 4314”. Albright-Knox Gallery. Bequest of A. Conger Goodyear to 
George F. Goodyear, life interest, and Albright-Knox Gallery, 1964. 





Fig. 2 Marcel Duchamp, Nude Descending 
a Staircase No. 2, 1912, oil on canvas. 
58 x 35”. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
The Louise and Walter Arensberg 
Collection, “50- 134-59, 





tion in art in which one perceptual conven- 
tion (flat figures) is replaced by another 
(perspective). In both cases, the new con- 
vention succeeds only because it is a closer 
match to reality. So in what way is science 
any more “‘true’’ than art? 

That question brings us back to our 
comparison of the ten scientists” and the 
ten artists’ problem solving. Let us try 
another experiment, taking as given the 
second sentence: *‘Give ten artists the same 
scene to paint and they will produce ten 
pictures, all of them different. ` The proper 
formulation of the first sentence should 
then be: ‘Give ten scientists the same ob- 
ject to describe, and they will produce ten 
descriptions, all of them . . .”’ Once again, 
important implicit assumptions are revealed 
about the original formulation. The most 
important of these concerns what is meant 
by a “*similar’” or ‘different description 
or portrayal. 

First, let us accept the accuracy of the 
statement that every artist produces a dif- 
ferent visual description of the same scene. 
What artists are we talking about? Ten 
impressionists? Or an impressionist, an 
expressionist, a Dadaist, a fauvist, a realist, 
a surrealist, a cubist, an abstractionist, a 
romanticist, and a futurist? And we must 
ask whether these artists are all working in 
the same medium (e.g.. oil paint), or 
attempting to render the scene in oil paint. 
water colors, pen and ink, pencil, pastels. 
clay, bronze, stone, lithography, or by 
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etching on copper plate. Clearly, ten 
impressionists all painting with oil colors 
are much more likely to produce recog- 
nizably similar renderings of the same 
scene than are ten artists using ten different 
styles and employing ten different mediums. 

Indeed. reference to the history of art 
shows quite clearly that, in cases where 
several artists have each painted the same 
individual, each portrait bears a striking 
resemblance to the others, and presumably 
to some ideal. The same ts true of pictures 
of birds or animals drawn or painted from 
life. All the pictures of the same species of 


animal, “if they succeed, are recog- 
nizably similar. down to minute details. 


And the similarities go even beyond simple 
portrayal of common objects. Those artists 
who employ perspective have all learned 
to paint or draw perspective in the same 
way, so that one can recognize a ‘‘fail- 
ure.’ And those who have addressed 
shared problems such as how to introduce 
motion into pictures have often invented 
the same visual techniques. Thus, whether 
the problem is one of description or of 
interpretation, artists can clearly reach the 
same answers to the same problems (Figs. 
I and 2). 

What of the scientists? The same ques- 
tions must be applied to them. Are all of 
the scientists describing a man molecular 
biologists, or are we asking an astro- 
physicist, a physicist, a mechanical engi- 
neer, a physical chemist, an organic 


chemist, a biochemist, a neurophysiologist, 
a geneticist. a psychologist, a pathologist, 
and a plant biologist to describe the man? 
Are these scientists all to use the same 
tools (e.g., a pencil and paper), or what- 
ever tools they find most comfortable to 
work with (e.g., telescope, mathematics, 
chemical analysis, electroencephalogra- 
phy, etc.)? Clearly. Einstein's man riding 
a light wave has little similarity to man 
seen as a host for parasites, a bag of 
chemicals. or a mechanical machine 
adapted to bipedal locomotion. J.B.S. 
Haldane’s mathematical descriptions of the 
inheritance of traits such as eye color have 
little in common with the chemical de- 
scription of the molecules that give the 
eyes their color, the physicist’s description 
of the optics of the eye, or the pathologist's 
discovery that particular eye pigments re- 
sult from toxic accumulations of chemical 
elements such as copper that cause brain 
dysfunction. One could therefore conclude 
without fear of contradiction that, ‘Give 
ten different scientists the same object to 
describe and they will produce ten descrip- 
tions, all of them different.” 

But what of the ten molecular biologists 
all describing the same object using the 
same tools? Will their descriptions be more 
or less similar to one another than the ten 
impressionists all painting the same scene 
using oil colors? | am frankly at a loss as to 
how to make such a comparison. The fol- 
lowing observations, however. will serve 


to demonstrate that, at the very least, 
scientists with similar training all address- 
ing the same problem with the same tools 
never produce identical results. Thus, 
scientists are no more objective than are 
artists. 

This rather radical conclusion is based 
upon a set of painstaking studies of simul- 
taneous discoveries and observer bias in a 
number of scientific disciplines. Robert 
Merton noticed many years ago that most 
discoveries in science are made ‘‘simul- 
taneously’’ (i.e., within several years) by 
two or more scientists or groups of scien- 
tists working independently, often in igno- 
rance of one another.*® Kuhn himself has 
made a detailed study of the simultaneous 
discovery of the conservation of energy, 
which was described by at least four, and 
(depending on one’s criteria) as many as 
twelve, men during the 1840s. Kuhn says 
of his codiscoverers: 


In the ideal case of simultaneous dis- 
covery two or more men would an- 
nounce the same thing at the same 
time and in complete ignorance of 
each other’s work, but nothing re- 
motely like that happened during the 
development of conservation of 
energy . . . no two of our men even 
said the same thing. Until the close 
of the period of discovery, few of 
their papers have more than frag- 
mentary resemblances retrievable in 
isolated sentences and paragraphs. 
Skillful excerpting is, for example, 
required to make Mohr’s defense of 
the dynamical theory of heat resem- 
ble Liebig’s discussion of the intrin- 
sic limits of the electrical motor. A 
diagram of the overlapping passages 
in the papers by the pioneers of 
energy conservation would resemble 
an unfinished crossword puzzle. 
Fortunately no diagram is necessary 
to grasp the most essential differ- 
ences .. .39 


In other words, we can recognize as related 
the diverse experimental and theoretical 
statements of the codiscoverers of energy 
conservation only because their work sub- 
sequently became integrated and formal- 
ized. The formalized statements of energy 
conservation that are now found in text- 
books of physics were not produced by the 
discoverers themselves, and the ‘‘correct 
answers” that are now expected from every 
physics student to problems of conserva- 
tion of energy were the unknown answers 
to unsolved problems of the nineteenth 
century. In short, the theory that we now 
call conservation of energy is no more the 
work of an individual scientist than are 


theories such as perspective, or color com- 


plementarity, or divisionism in art. Each 
scientist who participated in the research 
that led to the modern statement of conser- 
vation of energy addressed his problem 
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Fig. 3 Three Illustrations from Edward G. 
Mazur, Graphic Representations of the 
Periodic Systems during One Hundred 
Years. 





and expressed his answer in as unique a 
manner as any artist employing perspective 
or divisionism. 

The study of other ‘‘simultaneous’’ dis- 
coveries has led to the same conclusions. 
Darwin, Wallace, and (according to some 
historians) as many as half a dozen other 
scientists all propounded independent 
statements of natural selection during the 
1840s and 1850s.4° Not any of the state- 
ments are similar in language; and not one 
of the statements is coextensive in explan- 
atory power with the others. Thus, Kuhn’s 
passage concerning conservation of energy 
could easily be applied to the development 
of natural selection as well. I have recently 
completed a study of the ‘‘simultaneous 
discovery’’ of the thermodynamic theory 
of solutions by J.H. van’t Hoff, J. Willard 
Gibbs, and Max Planck during the 1870s 
and 1880s in which I claim that each man 
reached his theory by addressing a different 
problem from a different point of view 
using different mathematical and experi- 
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mental tools and reaching compatible but 
widely differing statements of theory that 
solved different problems. Each man, in 
short, had a scientific style as individual as 
that of any artist.4! And, as a final exam- 
ple, Edward Mazurs in an eye-opening 
book concerning the history of representa- 


tions of the periodic system of elements 
since 1850 has documented several hun- 
dred different forms in which the table of 
the elements has been graphically portrayed 
by chemists. Mazurs points out that these 
representations differ not only in their 
appearance but also, significantly, in the 
information they convey. His book illu- 
strates more than 100 of these graphic 
forms, a few of which are reproduced here 
(Fig. 3).*? These diverse forms leave no 
doubt that even when scientists are dealing 
with a defined set of objects that must 
follow one another in a predetermined 
order they are able to find many different 
ways of representing that order. Thus, his- 
torical evidence pertaining to the question 
of scientists reaching the same answer to 
the same problem indicates that no two 
scientists have ever reached exactly the 
same answer to an unsolved problem or 
expressed that answer in similar mathe- 
matical, graphical, or verbal ways. 

One can go even further on the point of 
individual subjectivity in science by exam- 
ining data concerning observer bias. Much 
of the so-called scientific method purports 
to concern reproducibility of experimental 
results or observations (i.e., verifiability). 
In fact, there is very good evidence that no 
two scientists ever perceive exactly the 
same thing even when they are looking at 
identical objects, thus making exact veri- 
fiability virtually impossible. The key ex- 
periments concerning this phenomenon 
were performed by the statistician Ray- 
mond Pearl around 1911, and corroborated 
by a number of his colleagues. Pearl's 
experiments involved fifteen trained 
scientists, each of whom was asked to 
characterize the same set of corn kernels as 
part of a genetics experiment. There were 
532 corn kernels, whose characteristics 
(yellow or white, starchy or sweet) were 
expected to fit an ideal Mendelian ratio of 
9:3:3:1 (Fig. 4). No scientist reported the 
expected values. No two scientists reported 
the same values. And in any given char- 
acteristic, the scientists differed by as much 
as fifty percent as to the number of kernels 
that belonged in that category.*3 In short, 
the evidence forces one to conclude that if 
one gives ten scientists the same object to 
describe, then they will produce ten de- 
scriptions, all of them different.4* When 
scientists talk about reproducibility, then, 
they are not talking about identity of results, 
but of compatibility of results: are all of the 
results in reasonable accord with some ex- 
pected ideal?* 

If we now return to the question of 
whether science is fundamentally more 
objective, cumulative, and verifiable than 
art, the answer must be no. Artists have 
criteria for evaluating problem solutions, 
just as do scientists. The problems 
addressed by artists can be as fundamental 
and theory-directed as those of scientists, 
and the results just as cumulative and last- 
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ing. There is no evidence that scientists are 
any more objective than artists in the way 
they create new science and new art, 
whereas both seem to eschew old tradi- 
tions for the same reason: lack of manifest 
problems to address. So, do the arts have 
revolutions like those of the sciences? Kuhn 
still says no: 


Picasso's success has not relegated 
Rembrandt’s paintings to the storage 
vaults of art museums. Masterpieces 
from the near and distant past still 
play a vital role in the formation of 
public taste and in the initiation of 
many artists to their craft. This role 
is, furthermore. strangely unaffected 
by the fact that neither the artist nor 
his audience would accept these same 
masterpieces as products of contem- 
porary activity. In no area ts the con- 
trast between science and art clearer. 
Science textbooks are studded with 
the names and sometimes with por- 
traits of old heroes, but only his- 
torians read old scientific works. In 
science new breakthroughs do initiate 
the removal of suddenly outdated 
books and journals from their active 
position in a science library to the 
desuetude of a general depository. 
Few scientists are ever seen in science 
museums, of which the function is, 
in any case, to memorialize or re- 
cruit, not to inculcate or enlighten 
public taste. Unlike art, science de- 
stroys its past.*® 


And I maintain yet again that Kuhn has 
compared apples and oranges to make his 
point. 


It is true that Picasso has not relegated 
Rembrandt's paintings to storage vaults. 
But neither have Darwin or Pasteur had 
any influence on the reputations of Galileo 
or Newton, or Crick and Watson or Linus 
Pauling on the reputations of Darwin or 
Pasteur. Evolution by natural selection and 
the germ theory of disease are as valid in 
light of the DNA double helix and protein 
structures as they were before. None of 
these affect our view of astronomy. Is there 
some reason, then, that Picasso should oust 
Rembrandt; or is it not possible to see 
Picasso as practicing forms of art that ex- 
tend painting beyond Rembrandt without 
decreasing Rembrandt's contributions? Can 
progress occur only by leveling the past? 

True, mainly historians read old scien 
tific works (but there are exceptions), but 
isn’t the same true in the arts? Artists are 
not, contrary to Kuhn’s belief, trained by 
looking at paintings, whether the paintings 
are in museums or books. Artists are trained 
by doing art. The same is true of scientists: 
one cannot become a scientist by reading 
about science; one must do it. But there is 
the rub: what is it that scientists do? Why, 
they learn by reproducing old experiments 
with known outcomes just as artists learn 
by reproducing old paintings exemplifying 
the uses of particular painterly techniques. 
In other words, scientists and artists alike 
assimilate the paradigms of their forebears 
by copying and re-creating. Neither artist 
nor painter will have access to, or generally 
care to have access to, the original for- 
mulations of these problem-solutions, but 
both need and get access to the ongoing 
traditions of teaching that keep the para- 
digms alive. 


What happens when paradigms ‘‘shift’’? 
As Kuhn says, new breakthroughs do ini- 
tiate removal of outdated books and jour- 
nals from libraries. But it is important not 
to confuse the paradigm with the object 
(book or journal). Classic texts (be they by 
Galileo, Newton, Darwin, or Pasteur) re- 
main on library shelves regardless of the 
latest breakthroughs. Often, the latest 
breakthroughs serve merely to confirm the 
paradigms suggested by these earlier 
thinkers. The books that are removed to 
make way for new ones are not, in fact, 
those containing paradigm statements at 
all. Rather, they are the books that sum- 
marize evidence for paradigms, and so need 
to be updated as the evidence accumulates. 
I see a perfect parallel here with the arts: 
certain paintings by certain painters are 
classic exemplars of problems and prob- 
lem-solving techniques, and they remain 
on museum walls or are reproduced in 
texts regardless of the latest trends; on the 
other hand, other paintings by other paint- 
ers are merely less-successful experiments 
that serve to confirm the importance of 
classic insights but that lack the paradigm 
value of classics and so are relegated after 
a time to storage. In short, art destroys its 
past as much as does science, which is to 
say, very little. Both endeavors are, in my 
view, mainly cumulative and only occa- 
sionally revolutionary. 

One final point of fact. Some scientists, 
contrary to Kuhn’s assertion, spend most 
of their lives in museums. Paleontologists, 
anthropologists, botanists, and zoologists 
from Lamarck and Cuvier (who were cura- 
tors at the Museum d’ Histoire Naturelle in 
Paris) to modern-day evolutionists such as 
Stephen Jay Gould, Niles Eldridge, and 
David Raup (who work, respectively, in 
museums at Harvard, the Smithsonian, and 
the Chicago Field Museum) require access 
to collections of artifacts. Such collections 
exist almost solely in museums, zoological 
and botanical gardens, and aquariums. 
Most public institutions of this sort not 
only function as educational arenas but 
also maintain trained scientific personnel 
who study the comparative physiology, 
medicine, ecology, geology, and so on, of 
the dead and living organisms in their 
keeping. Thus, a favorable comparison 
could certainly be made between, say, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
and the Natural History Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D.C.; or the New York Botanical Gardens, 
the San Diego Zoo and Wild Animal Park, 
and The Museum of Modern Art or the 
Guggenheim in New York. All perform 
public and professional functions. 


Conclusions Concerning Comparisons 

The point of my argument is that there are 
many sorts of art and many sorts of science. 
One must be very careful, in consequence, 
what one compares and how. Thus, a note 


on the concept of analogy is in order, since 
many of my disagreements with Kuhn stem 
from differences in the use of analogy. The 
best discussion that I have found on the 
subject is ina 1947 article by A.E. Heath,*” 
of which the following passage is a part: 


Analogy is often loosely defined as a 
resemblance which falls short of 
absolute identity. On this view, A is 
said to be analogous to B when A has 
some but not all of the properties of 
B. This appears to be the view taken 
of it by [J.S.] Mill. [But] what con- 
stitutes the analogy is in fact... 
common relationships. That is why 
Archbishop Whately’s expression of 
the historically earlier view of anal- 
ogy is preferable. . . . Whately says 
“the leg of a table does not resemble 
that of an animal... but the leg 
answers the same purpose to the table 
as the leg of an animal; this analogy 
may therefore be expressed like a 
mathematical analogy (or propor- 
tion): leg is to animal as supporting 
stick is to table.” Our definition now 
becomes: A is analogous to B when 
some of the relations between the 
properties of A are the same as those 
between corresponding properties of 
B. . . . It is important to stress this 
essential difference between analogy 
and similarity because it is through 
confusion between the two that many 
wrongful uses of analogy arise. 


Another way of looking at the same dis- 
tinctions is to consider the biological uses 
of the terms homology and analogy. 
Homology refers to structures or append- 
ages that derive from the same embryonic 
pattern. Human arms, the wings of birds, 
the flippers of whales are homologous, 
each having the same bone structure but 
each differing in function. Analogy refers 
to different structures that have the same 
function. Feathers, fur, and scales, which 
all serve as protection against the elements, 
are analogous although they differ mark- 
edly in structure. 

Kuhn has consistently used analogies 
(similarities; homologies) of Mill’s form: 
‘A is Said to be analogous to B when A has 
some but not all of the properties of B.” 
Thus science museums and art museums, 
or scientific products (books) and artistic 
products (paintings), are comparable for 
Kuhn. The structures are the same, but 
they perform different functions. I, on the 
other hand, have employed Whately’s and 
Heath’s formulation of analogy, which also 
corresponds to the biological one: **A is 
analogous to B when some of the relations 
between the properties of A are the same as 
those between corresponding properties of 
B.” Thus, I perceive things such as artistic 
paintings and scientific experiments, or art 
galleries and scientific meetings to be 
analogous. They differ in structure, but 


perform similar functions. 

Clearly, what one chooses to compare 
and the criteria one employs in carrying 
out the comparison are crucial ingredients 
in the final results. It is therefore important 
to realize that my criticisms of Kuhn are 
based both on considerations of evidence 
and on problems of methodology. The 
debate will therefore have to continue along 
both evidential and methodological lines. 
Among the issues to be sorted out are: 
whether science and art progress by revo- 
lutions that constantly destroy their past, 
or whether they evolve mainly by accretion 
and sifting of the most valuable contribu- 
tions; whether the paradigms of science 
and art reside in their artifacts (books, 
paintings, sculpture, etc.) or in the living 
techniques that are passed from generation 
to generation by example; whether in art, 
as in science, problems can in fact be solved 
and standard problem solutions (i.e., para- 
digms) propounded; and therefore whether 
art can be, like science, a form of knowl- 
edge. I claim that careful, systematic, 
logical comparison makes it possible to 
treat art as a science. The gauntlet is down 
for those who would protect the sovereignty 
of science over truth and the emotional 
purity of the artistic endeavor. 
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Bosch’s “St. Anthony Triptych” 
—An Apothecary’s Apotheosis 


By Laurinda S. Dixon 





Peters no other figure in the history 
of art provides so much fuel for art 
analysts as Hieronymus Bosch. In an at- 
tempt to account for the so-called visionary 
and fantastic aspects of his work, writers 
on Bosch have tended to take either of two 
basic methodological approaches. One 
such approach attempts to fit a scene or 
scenes into an ironclad program that 
acknowledges only one source for Bosch’s 
encyclopedic paintings; the other intro- 
duces a multiplicity of diverse cultural in- 
fluences, presuming a range perhaps too 
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Fig. 1 Bosch, St. Anthony Triptych, c. 1500-05, panel, 51% x 46%" (center). 


ambitious for Bosch, who came from a 
middle-class family of painters. 

A case in point is the St. Anthony triptych 
in Lisbon (Fig. 1), which bears the brunt 
of both methodologies. Thanks to recent 
scholarship, we can now improve upon the 
old sorcery and devil-worship theories and 
concentrate on the problem of how the 
common man might have looked at Bosch’s 
image in the late fifteenth century. I speak 
of the alchemical interpretation cham- 
pioned by the Swedish author Madeleine 
Bergman and the medical explanations 


offered by the German Veit Harold Baue: 
and the Belgian Jacques van Lennep.' As 
convincing as both these approaches are 
separately, the problem still remains o 
how to synthesize these two seemingly 
unrelated views so that they enhance eact 
other. Bergman’s alchemical contex 
ignores medicine and owes more to modert 
Jungian psychology than to alchemy a: 
perceived and practiced in Bosch’s time 
In a similar fashion, the medical approacł 
misrepresents alchemy, a dead science tha 
even today conjures up visions of sorcer: 






51% x 20%” (each wing). Lisbon, Museu Nacioni 
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and witchcraft. 

This study proposes a middle ground 
that dissolves the apparent conflict between 
holy medicine and unholy magic: the craft 
of pharmacy, which employed alchemical 
apparatus to distill medicines. Bosch, as a 
literate man, could have easily read distil- 
lation texts, which existed abundantly in 
both manuscript and printed book forms 
and still number in the hundreds today.” 
His marriage into a family that numbered 
among its ranks at least one apothecary 
provides further evidence for his familiarity 
with the trade. Furthermore, Bosch, as an 
artist, probably bought many of his paints 
from the local apothecary shop, which 
catered to the town much as the corner 
drugstore does today but differed signifi- 
cantly in that its products were brewed on 
site. Apothecaries frequently usurped 
doctors’ functions of diagnosis and treat- 
ment, especially in such labor-intensive 
medical emergencies as plague. 

Medieval pharmacy and alchemy were 
in fact inseparable, and it is this practical 
aspect of the science that modern roman- 
ticized alchemical readings of Bosch’s 
paintings ignore. Early alchemy was de- 
fined as the transmutation of matter by 
means of simple distillation. Through con- 
densing and refining, raw materials were 
concentrated and changed, or ‘‘trans- 
muted,’’ into a substance capable of heal- 
ing. In the same way, bodies were healed 
from their sick, imperfect state to one of 
perfection, or health. Medicines accomp- 
lished this by reestablishing a balance of 
hot, cold, wet, and dry qualities within the 
body—a balance that Adam and Eve en- 
joyed in Eden before their fall. Galenic 
theory, the basis for medieval and Re- 
naissance medicine, sought this balance 
by administering medicines high in those 
qualities which the body lacked.* For 
example, such symptoms as fever and dry 
throat were believed to be caused by a 
temporary surplus of fire in the body. A 
doctor might prescribe an elixir distilled 
from cold, wet oranges, designed to extin- 
guish the fever much as a bucket of water 
quenches flames. Doctors rated both 
medicines and illnesses in degrees accord- 
ing to their relative levels of elements and 
qualities. 

A disease rated hot in the highest degree 
was the dreaded Saint Anthony’s Fire, also 
known as ignis sacer.> It was first recorded 
as occurring in Babylonian times but was 
documented only sporadically until the 
fifteenth century, when a series of famines, 
peasant poverty, and the introduction of a 
virulent new strain of syphilis (confused 
with ignis sacer because of the similarity 
of symptoms) caused the disease to break 
out with renewed force.® The plague, for 
so it was considered, was ubiquitous, 
occurring for the most part in France and 
Belgium, but with outbreaks as far afield 
as Russia.’ Victims of this debilitating 
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Fig. 2 “St. Anthony and Victims of Ignis 
Sacer,” 1440-1450, single-leaf woodcut. 
Munich, Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, 
Schreiber Nr. 1215. 
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Fig. 3 “St. Anthony and Victims of Ignis 
Sacer,” woodcut, from H. Chaumartin. 
Le Mal des Ardents et le feu Saint-Antoine, 
Paris, 1946, Pl. XX XVIII. 





disease appear often in fifteenth-century 
painting.* The symptoms—gangrene of the 
extremities, which caused the withering of 
the affected limb and its eventual amputa- 
tion, and hallucinations accompanied by 
muscle contortions, convulsions, and 
agonizing burning pain—were horrific.’ 
Once established, the progress of Saint 
Anthony’s Fire was rapid and relentless. 
Accounts describe epidemics of tragic 
dimension, such as the one that decimated 
Paris in 1418, killing 50,000 people in one 
month. Countless books (including at least 
one modern novel) were written about those 
epidemics, and thousands of cures were 
suggested at the time, to little effect. !° 

In hindsight, we know that Saint 
Anthony’s Fire was probably ergotism, 
which is caused by the contamination of 
grain by the mold claviceps purpurea." 
This explains the ubiquitous and random 
nature of the malady, which struck young 
and old, rich and poor alike. It also offers 
an explanation for the hallucinations suf- 
fered by the victims. The mold ergot, when 
baked in an oven with dough, transforms 
into a form of lysergic acid diethylamide, 
known to modern doctors and ‘‘flower 
children’’ as LSD.!? In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, however, no one had yet reasoned 
that the seeds of madness and death were 
sown in the staff of life. So the disease 
remained a mystery. Its control lay in the 
hands of the hermit Saint Anthony, who 
could inflict his holy fire as punishment for 
sin or heal it through divine intercession. !3 


aint Anthony’s life in abbreviated 
form is the subject of the interior of 
Bosch’s triptych.'* The left panel shows 


the hermit, senseless after a row with the 
devil, being carried by friends back to his 
abode in an abandoned tomb. Satan con- 
tinues his torments in the center panel, 
sending demons and fantastic monsters to 
beset Anthony, who, by now, is wondering 
why God has not come to his rescue. When 
the Lord (barely visible in the dark recesses 
of the tomb) finally does intervene, he says 
that he has been hiding there all along, but 
just wanted to see how hard the hermit 
could fight. This is small consolation to 
Saint Anthony, however, as Satan’s tor- 
ments do not stop but continue in the right 
panel, where a nude woman tempts the 
saint with her favors. His confrontations 
with the demons of hell explain Anthony’s 
attribute of fire, which appears in the back- 
ground of the center panel. Saint Anthony, 
like those afflicted with his sickness, was 
doomed to continual martyrdom through- 
out his life, which, in the saint’s case, was 
unmercifully long. Naturally, the tortured, 
inflamed victims of ignis sacer identified 
strongly with the saint who shared their 
misfortune. 

Many images of Saint Anthony date from 
the fifteenth century, when the plague of 
ignis sacer reached its height. The best 
known of these are SchOngauer’s lively 
engraving and Grunewald’s panel from the 
[senheim Altarpiece. More modest wood- 
cut devotional images, however, were 
abundantly available to the general popu- 
lace (Figs. 2 and 3.)'> These prints fre- 
quently replace the irritating demons de- 
scribed in the legends with victims of ignis 
sacer who pester Saint Anthony for relief. 
Very often, actual flames are drawn shoot- 
ing from the arm or leg of a supplicant, as 


withered limbs dangle above the saint and 
his entourage. Such images reflect the 
practice of hanging the detached limbs, 
mummified by the ergot mold, above the 
entrance portals of Antonine monasteries, 
thereby designating them as hospitals 
sanctioned to heal in the name of Saint 
Anthony. These organizations, called 
hopitals des démembres, claimed to keep 
ex voto collections of detached limbs so 
that victims could retrieve them at the Last 
Judgment. '® 


n fact, the history and traditions of the 

Antonine order supply the strongest 
clues to the lost context of Bosch’s triptych. 
Antonine monasteries served as lay charity 
hospices that housed and cared for the 
victims of ignis sacer until their deaths. "7 
As such, they continued the ecclesiastical 
domination of medical practice established 
in the thirteenth century.'® Hence, the 
purpose of the Antonines was reflected in 
the physical organization of their monas- 
teries, where church and hospital were 
unified.'? The staff consisted of a prior 
(usually a clergyman), the lay nursing staff, 
apothecaries, and doctors. Antonine 
infirmaries employed the most-renowned 
physicians and surgeons, many of whom 
had received their training at Salerno, 
Padua, or Montpellier. Surviving records 
show that the medical staff was well paid, 
and that persons of means, as well as the 
poor and destitute, availed themselves of 
the services of Antonine healers and their 
hospitals. Monastic retreats offered the 
quiet and comfort favorable to the success- 
ful treatment of disease:*° and this salu- 
brious environment was supplemented by 
a good diet that included pork from the 
pigs the Antonines kept. These animals, 
sacred to Saint Anthony, wore identifying 
bells around their necks and were allowed 
to roam freely through the streets of the 
towns, begging scraps of food from private 
homes. The well-fed animals were some- 
times sold to augment the income of the 
hospital. 

Good hygiene, quiet, and healthy diet 
were supplemented by medicines made by 
the apothecaries employed by the in- 
firmary.*! Thus, large distilleries for the 
making of cooling elixirs and surgical 
anesthetics were indispensable to the 
Antonines’ purpose.*? Among the many 
healing potions produced by these monastic 
pharmacies, none was as fantastic as the 
legendary “‘holy vintage,’’ offered once a 
year on the Feast of the Ascension (forty 
days after Easter). On that Thursday, suf- 
fering pilgrims thronged before the 
monastery entrance, where the medicine 
was given on a first-come, first-served 
basis to those whose illness was considered 
too advanced for ordinary measures.” 

The holy vintage contained the usual 
complement of rare and costly ingredients 
distilled in wine.*4 On the Feast day, how- 


Fig. 4 Detail, Miracle of St. Chandelle, Arras Cathedral, from H. Chaumartin, 





Le Mal des Ardents et le feu Saint-Antoine, Paris, 1946, PI. II. 
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Fig. 5 Detail, Bosch, St. Anthony Triptych, center panel. 





ever, the mixture was strained over the 
bones of Saint Anthony, which were kept 
by the monasteries.”° The first historian of 
the order, Aymar Falque, reported that 
once a patient drank the holy vintage or 
rubbed it on his body he could expect within 
several days either to be healed or to die. In 
either case his suffering ended. Throngs of 
unfortunates gathered for the privilege of 
receiving the medicine, and kings and 
princes paid dearly for small quantities to 
protect themselves against ignis sacer.*® 
Those poor victims chosen to receive the 
elixir free of cost took only a few precious 
drops in a pseudocommunion ritual while 
they gazed at an image of Saint Anthony 
and murmured a prayer, one version of 
which reads: 


Anthony, venerable shepherd who 
renders holy those who undergo 
horrible torments, who suffer the 
greatest maladies, who burn with 
hellfire; oh merciful Father, pray to 
God for us.?7 


Images such as those adored by the 
ergotants were part of the healing tradition 
of the fifteenth century. Little studied are 
the bedervaartvaantje, or ‘‘pilgrimage 
flags” (drapelets de pèlerinage), which 
reached the zenith of their popularity in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.?° Pilgrims 
carried them for protection against dangers 
en route to healing shrines, and hung them 
in their homes after the journey was com- 
pleted. These simple flags were made from 
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Fig. 6 Detail, Bosch, Last Judgment 
Triptych, exterior wing. Vienna, 
Gemaldegalerie der Akademie der 
bildenden Kunste. 





Fig. 7 Mandrake. Munich, Bayerischen 
Staatsbibliothek, icon. 26, fol. 59. 
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paper or cloth and were painted with scenes 
of cities, monasteries, churches, and 
shrines. Those that document healing 
pilgrimages to Antonine sites feature Saint 
Anthony in the foreground center of the 
composition, surrounded by victims of 
ignis sacer and a hospital-monastery in the 
background. If we believe Bauer’s con- 
vincing argument that the burning building 
in the background of Bosch’s central panel 
is an Antonine infirmary topped by a tau 
cross, the composition of the panel begins 
to resemble a “‘pilgrimage flag.” reflect- 
ing this old Dutch folk tradition.9 

Evidently, the combination of ecstatic 
psychological involvement with an image 
of Saint Anthony and the holy vintage 
actually accomplished some cures. A 
modern explanation suggests that the strong 
concentration of alcohol in the holy vintage 
could have dilated the capillaries of the 
victims of ergotism, thereby allowing 
blood to flow to extremities previously 
blocked by the effects of the ergot fungus.° 
In any case, the healing powers of the 
mixture were widely touted. Antonine 
monasteries appeared all over Europe. each 
one claiming to have the authentic relics 
needed to prepare the vintage. (A sixteenth- 
century relic count enumerates five com- 
plete skeletons of Saint Anthony plus a 
few extraneous bones, all stained red with 
the wine of the holy vintage.) As one can 
imagine, the high esteem attached to the 
miraculous elixir was compromised by 
misuse. In fact, regulation of the holy vin- 
tage was the subject of at least three Papal 
bulls during Bosch’s life, all of which out- 
lawed elixirs made with counterfeit bones 
and gave Antonine monasteries sole right 
to make and administer the vintage.*! 
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f we consider Bosch’s triptych in the 

hospital context, as has been done with 
Grunewald’s Isenheim Altarpiece,?2 it 
emerges as a devotional image, intended 
to be viewed by victims of ignis sacer 
during their mystical identification with 
Saint Anthony. As Walter Gibson has 
suggested, Bosch’s scene presents Saint 
Anthony as a model of restrained martyr- 
dom whom disease victims were instructed 
to emulate.** A sixteenth-century painting 
of the rite of the holy vintage (Fig. 4) 
illustrates a scene in which the celebrant 
offers a shallow dish to the victims; such a 
shallow dish appears also in Bosch’s center 
panel being offered to a nun and a deformed 
man (Fig. 5). In light of the ceremony of 
the holy vintage, the abnormal persons 
clustering around Bosch’s saint are proba- 
bly not meant to be celebrating a black 
mass or mocking the Lord, as some authors 
would have us believe.*4 When we con- 
sider the actual physiognomy of victims of 
ergotism, we must agree with Lennep that 
the scene reflects the healing ritual of the 
holy vintage as seen through hallucinating 
eyes.°° This would explain the detached 
foot in the center panel, noticed by those 
authors who support a medical interpreta- 
tion of Bosch’s work.36 The motif occurs 
again on the exterior of the Vienna Last 
Judgment attributed to Bosch, this time 
clearly associated with the contorted 
ergotant behind Saint James of Compostela 
(Fig. 6). 

In addition to the holy vintage, there 
were many other cures for ignis sacer dis- 
tilled from common ingredients such as 
bears’ grease, calf dung, and stag skin, as 
well as more precious stuffs such as gold 
pills, roses, and sugar.3” Some ingredients 


occur more often than others in recipes for 
cures for Saint Anthony’s Fire, particularly 
ingredients inducing sleep and those rated 
high on the Galenic ‘‘cold’’ scale. Bosch’s 
hallucinatory scene is abundantly populated 
by such substances; fish, for example, were 
rated cold in the highest degree.?8 The 
thirteenth-century physician Johannes 
Anglici suggested that ‘‘cold fish” be 
applied to illness ‘‘if the cause be hot.’’39 
Fish counteracted the extreme heat of ignis 
sacer, as did the cooling, sometimes 
frozen, water that appears througout 
Bosch’s triptych. 


A n effective cold ingredient in curing 
ignis sacer was the mandrake (also 
called mandragora), which grows locally 
in southern Italy, Sicily, and North 
Africa.*° The fruit of the plant belongs to 
the tomato-nightshade family and grows 
atop a strong forked root, making it difficult 
to dig up. Among the many bizarre legends 
and myths that have the mandrake as sub- 
ject are those that concern the uprooting 
process. As pictured in many manuscripts 
and printed herbals (Fig. 7), the mandrake 
plant was tethered to a dog. Then, while 
the dog’s owner wielded a sword and b ew 
a trumpet, the animal pulled the mandrake 
from the ground. This procedure was 
necessary because the mandrake sup- 
posedly uttered a horrible shriek wren 
yanked that drove the hearer mad or, worse, 
killed him. The trumpet blast masked the 
shriek, while the dog, rather than its owner, 
was sacrificed to madness.*! 

Recipes for elixir of mandrake call for 
all sorts of admixtures, the ‘‘juice of its 
apple’ and the ‘‘bark of its root.’’42 The 
juice was rated especially cold: corse- 
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Fig. 8 Mandrake, from a manuscript said to be in Dresden. 





Fig. 9 Mandrake talismans, Wellcome Institute Library Anon. 1929. 





quently, the 1527 edition of Brunswyck’s 
herbal describes mandrake as good for 
‘‘pain of the head caused by heat,’’ and for 
‘‘slaking all heat and woeful pains.’’*? 
The mandrake root, however, received the 
strangest treatment of all. Its forked shape, 
resembling two human legs (Fig. 8), was 
given even more human form, by drying 
and twisting it into the shape of small dolls 
that were carried as talismans against ignis 
sacer (Fig. 9)*4* These root-charms are 
often seen in painted images of Saint 
Anthony. They are held in the hands of 
pilgrims lifting them to the saint (see Fig. 
2) or hang from windows among withered 


limbs (see Fig. 3). The mandrake in 
Crivelli’s St. Anthony (Fig. 10) is the most 
bizarre: the painter shows the head of Saint 
Anthony’s walking staff transforming itself 
into a talisman, complete with eyes, nose, 
and small beard. 

Lennep has discussed the importance of 
mandrake in the curing of ignis sacer, and 
he sees a mandrake charm in the toad 
creature lifting an egg above its head in 
Bosch’s central panel.*> Besides the 
obvious fact that this image lacks the hair 
and barklike texture of mandrake, the scene 
more aptly resembles an alchemical 
allegory for the ingredients in putrefac- 
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Fig. 10 Detail, Crivelli, Three Saints 
(St. Anthony). Milan, Brera. 
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Fig. 11 Detail, Bosch, St. Anthony 
Triptych, center panel. 








tion.4© More probably, the hybrid bark- 
fish creature in the center panel (Fig. 11) is 
part mandrake root: its upper torso, with 
its tendrils and barklike texture, resembles 
actual mandrake dolls, which were often 
bent into the shapes of nursing mothers 
and used as aphrodisiacs (see Fig. 8, bear- 
ing in mird that the original tendrils would 
have beer. quickly rubbed off).*” 

The power of mandrake in aiding human 
reproduct:on was affirmed by Dioscorides, 
the father of herbal medicine, who listed 
the herb as an ingredient in love potions.** 
Christian history justified the pagan pre- 
scription with the Biblical evidence of 
Rachel and Leah; both became pregnant 
past their childbearing years with the aid of 
mandrake.*? Fifteenth-century victims of 
Saint Anthony’s Fire had good reason to 
prize the power of mandrake to restore 
fertility and sexual potency. Female vic- 
tims experienced spontaneous abortion and 
premature delivery as side effects of ergot 
poisoning, while male sufferers lost their 
sexual orzans to the gangrenous effects of 
the disease.>° 

Various authors have interpreted 
Bosch’s root-fish mother and child in dif- 
ferent ways. Castelli and Combe see the 
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image as symbolic of the tree of knowledge 
in Eden, and the child as symbolic of 
woman’s lust.*! Wertheim-Aymés calls the 
bark symbolic of ‘‘spiritual dryness,’’ and 
Chailley names the scene the ‘‘infant anti- 
Christ among the doctors.” Lennep cites 
alchemical allegory, referring to the woman 
as l’arbre-creux and to the child as the 
child of philosophy.*? But in the well- 
documented context of hagiological heal- 
ing, Bosch’s mother and child represent an 
amalgam of two effective remedies against 
Saint Anthony’s malady: cooling fish and 
fertility-restoring mandrake bark. 

To the left of the root-fish mother and 
child is another conglomerate creature, 
who rides atop a jug and whose head takes 
the form of a thistle. Cuttler interprets this 
as a representation of the planet Jupiter, a 
sign corresponding to the fire of Saint 
Anthony.°? Medically, however, the thistle 
was prized for its coldness, as were the 
mandrake, fish, and water, which surround 
it in Bosch’s scene.** In addition to its 
cooling powers, the thistle shared other 
attributes with mandrake. According to 
Brunswyck, it ‘‘provoketh the work of 
Venus or lechery,”’ and cured paralysis.*°5 
Macer added the capacity to cure madness 
and cause sleep to the virtues ascribed to 
thistles.°° These qualities, shared by the 
mandrake plant, qualified the thistle as an 
important agent in cures for all the symp- 
toms of Saint Anthony’s Fire and justify 
the thistle creature’s presence in the same 
quadrant as the mandrake-fish mother and 
child in Bosch’s panel. 

In the context of Antonine healing, we 
can identify the giant red fruit in the left 
foreground of Bosch’s center panel as a 
mandrake apple and interpret the sword- 
wielding creature emerging from within as 
a reference to the uprooting ceremony.*’ 
The fruit of the mandrake plant is realisti- 
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cally illustrated in Mattioli’s herbal (Fig. 
12) and described as ‘‘about the same size 
and color as a small apple, ruddy and of a 
most agreeable odor . . . quite round and 
full of soft pulp.’’58 Like the roots, the 
apples had both a magical and practical 
application in the curing of Saint Anthony’s 
Fire. Their juice was effective as an anes- 
thetic and was valued by Antonite physi- 
clans as an aid to amputation. This use of 
mandrake is not surprising, since its juice 
contains large quantities of belladonna, a 
sleep-inducing drug.*? The association of 
mandrake with amputation was so widely 
accepted that herbals depicted disembodied 
hands and feet sprouting from the humanoid 
root among green leaves and red apples 
(see Fig. 7). 

The soporific powers of mandrake were 
recognized by the earliest medical author- 
ities, Dioscorides and Pliny, who used 
elixir of mandrake as an anesthetic. Pliny 
claimed that ‘‘some find it enough to put 
themselves to sleep by smell [of the man- 
drake apple]."°°° The  fourth-century 
Roman physician Apuleus  Platonicus 
wrote, “‘If one would cut, let the patient 
drink one-half ounce of mandrake in wine, 
and he will sleep while the member is cut 
without feeling any pain.’’' The medieval 
physician Bartholomeus Anglicus de 
Glanvilla followed earlier examples when 
he advised doctors to ‘‘give them [man- 
drake] to drink that shall be cut in their 
body for they should sleep and not feel the 
sore knitting.’’"°? The fifteenth century 
added little to the store of knowledge 
regarding the use of mandrake. Bruns- 


wyck’s popular home-distilling book 
recommended mandrake as a_ local 
anesthetic, advising victims of Saint 


Anthony’s Fire to soak their clothes with 
the juice *‘to take away the feeling in the 
members.’’®3 A few years later Giambat- 


tista della Porta echoed Pliny’s advice that 
mandrake be taken internally, distilled ina 
matrix of wine and fragrant herbs to coun- 
teract the bitter taste of the juice.’’®* Porta 
also described a manner of inhaling the 
fumes of a strong distillation of mandrake 
(sometimes mixed with opium and 
henbane) by means of a dried sponge or 
cloth which was rewet and inhaled each 
time it was needed. This method is il- 
lustrated in Hans von Gersdorff’s Feldbuch 
der Wundartznei of 1517 (Fig. 13), which 
also shows a recent amputee wearing the 
tau cross of the Antonines. The mandrake’s 
usefulness as both a local and a general 
anesthetic made it indispensable in the 
brutal amputations performed in the 
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Fig. 13 Amputation scene, from Hans 
Von Gersdorff, Feldbuch der 
Wundartznei, Strasbourg, 1517. 


Fig. 14 Detail, Bosch, St. Anthony Triptych, center panel. 








Fig. 15 Distillation furnace. London, British Library, MS. 


Harley 2407, fol. 106v. 





Antonine hopitals des demémbrés. 

Drugs distilled from mandrake offered 
mixed blessings, however. Belladonna is 
also a poison, and quite often a patient 
simply did not wake up from his drug- 
induced stupor. The same authors who 
hailed mandrake’s usefulness in amputa- 
tion warned that ‘‘too much is deadly,”’ 
and that ‘‘mandragora must be warily used 
for it slayeth if men take too much there- 
of.”’®® Hence, mandrake carried the threat 
of death along with the hope for relief, 
earning for itself the name ‘‘devil’s ap- 
ple.”’®? Thus, the image of the sword- 
wielding demon emerging from the man- 
drake fruit in Bosch’s panel has an addi- 
tional meaning: it alludes not only to the 
procedure of gathering mandrake but also 
to the diabolical nature of the plant and to 
the dreaded amputation knife to which 
victims of Saint Anthony’s Fire submitted 
in the advanced stages of their illness. 

Apart from its very real usefulness in 
amputating the infected limbs of ergotants, 
mandrake’s power extended to the psychic 
symptoms of their disease. Most doctors 
believed that the plant could cure insanity 


and drive away demons—a virtue that Saint 
Anthony himself would have treasured. 
Arab herbals not only recommend man- 
drake for lameness, a disfigurement asso- 
ciated with Saint Anthony’s Fire, but also 
hail the fruit as a remedy for all illnesses 
caused by Satan.®* In reality, mandrake 
both aggravated and alleviated the mental 
suffering of the ergotants, since belladonna 
produces hallucinations of its own.®? 
Giambattista della Porta, aware of these 
effects, reported that mandrake gave a sen- 
sation of flying,” a phenomenon that 
Bosch depicts in the skies of all three 
interior panels of his triptych. From this 
evidence, it appears that the unfortunate 
ergotants associated with Saint Anthony 
were twice afflicted by mental hallucina- 
tions: initially from the ergot in their 
systems, and then from the narcotic 
poisoning of the mandrake alkaloid. The 
fantastic quality of Bosch’s scene reflects 
not only the tortures of the saint but also 
the hallucinations of his followers, caused 
by their illness and magnified by the very 
medicines they took for relief.7! 

Bosch assembled society’s outcasts suf- 


fering from the repulsive ignis sacer and 
surrounded them by the cures on which 
they depended—the mandrake fruit and 
bark, fish and water, thistle, and, of course, 
the stoic Saint Anthony himself—all 
changed into bizarre and diabolical forms 
through the delusions of the ergotants. 
However, Bosch takes us a step further— 
he includes in his panels the laboratory 
machinery that refined and concentrated 
these substances into medicines. 


A uthors more familiar with the alle- 
gorical imagery of alchemy than with 
its practical aspects have interpreted various 
objects in Bosch’s triptych as furnaces. 
Unfamiliar with the actual look of such 
apparatus in the fifteenth century, they have 
designated the red fruit, eggs, tree trunks, 
jugs, and nearly every other hollow object 
in Bosch’s scene as an ‘‘athanor,’’ the 
loose allegorical term for furnace in 
alchemy. Only Lennep has spotted a true 
athanor in in Bosch’s center panel,’? but 
he identified it more from the fact that 
smoke curls from its top than from any 
resemblance to actual furnaces. 
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Fig. 19 Still with water jacket, from 
Johannes Wenod, De veteri castro. 

F. Ferchl and A. Sussenguth, A Pictorial 
History of Chemistry, p. 49. 





It is not difficult to find more convincing 
parallels to practical laboratory apparatus 
in Bosch’s triptych, for fifteenth-century 
distillation texts often included “*practica’’ 
sections in which diagrams and directions 
for making furnaces and flasks were clearly 
given. This increased emphasis on the 
utilitarian nature of distillation resulted in 
more intelligible directions for actual 
laboratory procedures and more concise 
drawings of apparatus. An excellent 
example of the budding interest in the 
practical side of alchemy is found in 
Brunswyck’s books, written to show **how 
be it that the learned and experte masters of 
the science of alchemy hereof have a 
knowledge.” and geared so that the com- 
mon people could distill medicines with- 
out cost.’> Such books were meant to 
educate laymen in the preparation of home 
remedies and contained illustrations that 
were remarkably concise and factual. 
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Fig. 16 Detail, Bosch, St. Anthony Triptych, right panel. 
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Fig. 17 Distillation furnaces and flasks. 
British Museum Library, London, Harley 
2407, fol. 108 v. 
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Fig. 18 Distillation furnace. MS. 0.8.1.. 
Trinity College Library. 
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Fig. 20 Hook-up of Two Distillation Furnaces. Wellcome Library, MS. 719, fol. 256r. 





Thus, the types of flasks and furnaces that 
Bosch pictures in the triptych could have 
been recognized by anyone familiar with 
these texts as well as those involved with 
the apothecary trade. An example is the 
metallic egg-shaped object (Fig. 14) in the 
water in the right midground of the center 
panel, which closely resembles a type of 
furnace illustrated in distillation texts 
(Fig. 15). Theoretically, its egg shape 
would have affected the transmutation 
going on inside, just as a hen’s egg trans- 
forms itself through inner warmth into a 
living chick.’* Typical of most furnaces, 
Bosch’s structure has an opening in its 


bottom and belches flames and vapor from 
a chimney on top, where a pair of bellows 
hangs. 

More examples of familiar distillation 
apparatus appear in the upper background 
of the right panel (Fig. 16). The tower ona 
tubular pedestal represents a type of long- 
necked beaker (Fig. 17) that held the 
ingredients. The columnar pedestal is a 
heat source with an entry in the bottom for 
the introduction of fuel. A bridge plunging 
into water links this structure with a 
pyramid-shaped form in the background. 
This, too, resembles a type of furnace 
(Fig. 18) fitted with an alembic to trap 
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Fig. 21 Alchemist as Saturnine Scholar. 
British Museum Library, Harley 2407, 
fol 34v. 


escaping steam. Apothecaries connected 
stills similarly by means of a delivery tube 
run through a cooling water jacket, de- 
signed to aid condensation in the receiver 
at the other end of the tube. This construc- 
tion, first illustrated by Johannes Wenod 
de Veteri Castro in 1420 (Fig. 19), is con- 
sidered one of the most important advances 
in chemical apparatus of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.’> Cooling seems to be the purpose of 
Bosch’s dual distillation hook-up whose 
connecting bridge disappears in water as it 
slants towards the pyramidal edifice in the 
distance. Seen as a pair, these structures 
resemble typical furnace combinations 
(Fig. 20) that could be used to heat vapors 
by steam as well as to cool them through 
water. 

Bosch disguises his furnaces and flask 
as architectural constructions, which is why 
authors have seen in them exotic Eastern 
buildings, lighthouses, and beacons. That 
artifice, however, was used by distillers 
themselves, who referred to their furnaces 
as ““houses’’ (domus)—the places where 
their materials “‘lived’’ during their trans- 
formation into higher substances.” In 
Bosch’s panel, the furnaces and flask form 
a diabolical urban skyline, perhaps the 
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Fig. 23 Detail, House-Still, from Otto 


Brunfels, Herbarum vivae icones, 
Strasbourg, 1539. 
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legendary “‘street of apothecaries’ in the 
city of the devil queen whose task it was to 
seduce Anthony during one of his more 
grueling trials. According to legend, this 
queen had the ability to heal lepers and 
paralytics.’’ She thus became a satanic 
rival of Saint Anthony, who represented 
proper Christian healing. 

The image of Saint Anthony among 
distillation apparatus has its counterpart in 
depictions of the scientist as Saturnine 
hermit accompanied by his trusty flask and 
furnace (Fig. 21).’® Bosch’s small St. 
Anthony panel in the Prado (Fig. 22) shows 
the troubled saint being harassed by an 
ergotant, who is in the pool before him, and 
hammered by a little portable still to his 
left, like those commonly found in private 
homes (Fig. 23). The still is as much an 


Fig. 22 Bosch, St. Anthony. Madrid, Prado. 





attribute of the saint as are his bell, fire, 
pig, book, and staff, suggesting that by the 
early sixteenth century, the image of Saint 
Anthony and the trappings of the pharmacy 
trade were inseparable. The passive role 
that Anthony played in the healing of ignis 
sacer as intercessor and empathic figure 
has expanded to include the active role of 
apothecary. 

Finally, we can see that while Bosch 
depicts the well-known legend of Saint 
Anthony tormented by demons, his mes- 
Sage 1s directed to a singular audience: 
those seeking deliverance from their own 
demon—the demon of ignis sacer— 
through the intercession of the saint and 
the healing powers of cooling medicines. 
Hence, to the Christian context of Antonine 
monasteries, the mystical-medical rite of 
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the holy vintage, and the magnum opus of 
alchemy, we must add the down-to-earth 
trade of the apothecary, who, in distilling 
cures for Saint Anthony’s Fire. surely found 
the apotheosis of his art. 


Notes 

This article is expanded from a paper presented 
at the ‘‘Scientific Theory and Artistic Practice’’ 
session of the 1983 Annual Meeting of the Col- 
lege Art Association in Philadelphia, chaired by 
Samuel Y. Edgerton, Jr. The study forms part 
of a larger project on the practical and allegorical 
aspects of alchemical imagery in Bosch’s Lisbon 
St. Anthony triptych. I wish to thank Meredith 
Lillich for her observations concerning Saint 
Anthony’s Fire. and the staff of the Wellcome 
Institute for the History of Medicine Library, 
London, especially William Schupbach, Curator 
of Art Collections, for their aid and kind con- 
sideration. Research was accomplished with a 
1983 Summer Research Grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 
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Marcus Gheeraerts and the Aesopic 
Connection in Seventeenth-Century 
Scientific Illustration 


By William B. Ashworth, Jr. 





M ention the term “‘scientific illustra- 
tion” to a historian of seventeenth- 
century science, and you will conjure up 
images of Galilean moons, Cartesian vor- 
tices, Newtonian reflectors, and Magde- 
burg spheres. Such images capture the 
achievements of the scientific revolution 
so dramatically that it is easy to presume 
that all contemporary scientific illustra- 
tions were as fresh and unprecedented as 
the scientific discoveries they represented. 
In truth, however, many illustrations of 
seventeenth-century science were not 
original, but were adapted in various ways 
from sixteenth-century models. Baroque 
book illustration was a conservative art. 
Even the most original artists and engravers 
were indebted in many ways to the work of 
their predecessors, and in genres that have 
received modern scholarly attention, such 
as the illustration of fables, we know that 
Renaissance prototypes were copied and 
utilized frequently throughout the entire 
seventeenth century.' It would have been 
singular had illustrators of scientific books 
remained immune to the force of tradition, 
and in fact they did not. Natural history 
was perhaps the field that borrowed most 
heavily from the Renaissance,’ but even in 
works of the physical sciences we find that 
artists often drew on sixteenth-century 
prototypes for their figures of constella- 
tions, projectiles, balances, and rainbows. 

But what is particularly interesting is 
that often these prototypes came from non- 
scientific works, such as emblem books, 
fable collections, and editions of genre 
engravings. Historians of art have long 
recognized that emblems and genre illus- 
trations were often adaptations of scientific 
illustrations, especially those in works of 
natural history, but it is not widely appre- 
ciated that such imitation was reciprocated. 
The reason is that the same illustration was 
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Fig. I Blacksmith, woodcut, William 
Gilbert, De magnete, London, 1600. 
Kansas City, Mo., Linda Hall Library. 





often bequeathed to the seventeenth century 
from two different sources: the science 
tradition and the emblem-fable tradition. 
The fact that such an illustration was then 
reproduced in a work of seventeenth-cen- 
tury science could lead one to assume that 
the image flowed straight down the scien- 
tific stream and that the emblematic stream 
was a backwater of no importance. Occa- 
sionally, however, a seventeenth-century 
scientific illustration contains within it 
elements that prove that it must have been 
taken from a nonscientific source, and I 
should like to discuss two examples of 
this. The first is quite famous and the 
evidence is obvious; the second is more 
obscure and the evidence somewhat subtle. 
Each, however, demonstrates the impor- 
tance of looking beyond the traditional 
confines of scientific enterprise when 
searching for the sources of scientific 
illustration. 


O ne of the best examples of an illus- 
tration in a work of science that was 
based on a genre illustration is the famous 
woodcut of a blacksmith that appears in 


William Gilbert’s De magnete, published 
in London in 1600 (Fig. 1). The illustration 
is often reproduced in secondary literature 
because it seems to capture the spirit of 
Gilbert’s new scientific method, with his 
emphasis on experiment and observation. 
We find the woodcut in the chapter on 
‘‘verticity,”” in which Gilbert explains how 
to induce magnetism in a heated bar of iron 
by hammering it out in a north-south direc- 
tion, and the illustration fits the discussion 
so well—it even has labels for north and 
south—that it seems to have been commis- 
sioned expressly for this book.? In truth, 
however, Gilbert’s blacksmith was a 
secondhand artisan. In 1901 the Gilbertian 
scholar Silvanus Thompson revealed that 
this illustration was not original at all but a 
modified copy of an etching in a sixteenth- 
century book of fables. Because 
Thompson unfortunately did not discover 
the true source of the etching or the identity 
of the artist, and because he did not repro- 
duce most of the relevant illustrations, | 
should like to reopen the Gilbert case here, 
and in the process introduce the artist who 
determined not only how the seventeenth 
century viewed blacksmiths but also, curi- 
ously, how it would draw chameleons. 

It is important to realize that Gilbert or 
the unknown artist for his De magnete 
could have found many fine prototytpes of 
a blacksmith at work in conventional books 
of science, had either wished to draw on 
them. Most of the famous mining treatises 
of the sixteenth century, such as Georg 
Agricola’s De re metallica (1556), contain 
many striking woodcuts of blacksmiths 
and forges, and any one of these would 
have been a suitable model for Gilbert’s 
blacksmith (Fig. 2).5 The artist could also 
have gone straight to another widely used 
sourcebook, Jost Amman’s Standebuch 
(1568), which contains illustrations not 
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Fig. 2 Blacksmith, detail of woodcut. 
Georg Agricola, De re metallica, Basel, 
1556. Kansas City, Mo., Linda Hall 
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Fig. 4 Marcus Gheeraerts, The Smith and 
the Dog, etching. Arnold Freitag, 
Mythologia ethica, Antwerp, 1579. 
Lawrence, Kansas, University of Kansas, 
Spencer Research Library. 





only of a blacksmith (Fig. 3) but of a 
nailmaker, a scythemaker, and a copper- 
smith as well. But instead of utilizing 
these obvious prototypes, the artist went 
far outside the domain of technical treatises 
and took as his model an etching of the 
Aesopic fable of the smith and the dog. 
The fable of the smith and the dog is not 
one of the better-known Aesopic tales. 
According to the fable, there was a dog 
that regularly slept through the most 
clamorous labors of its master, a black- 
smith. When food was being prepared, 
however, even the smallest rattle of utensils 
would bring the dog to its master’s side. 
Various morals were attached to the fable 
by different editors, such as ‘‘He who does 
not work does not eat,” or ‘‘Some men 
hear only what they want to hear.’’? The 
fable apparently did not appeal to seven- 
teenth-century compilers; it was omitted 
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woodcut. Hartmann Schoper, Panoplia, 

Frankfurt, 1568. Kansas City, Mo. , Linda 

Hall Library. 
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Fig. 5 Blacksmith, etching. William 
Gilbert, Tractatus sive physiologia nova 
de magnete, Stettin, 1628. Kansas City, 
Mo., Linda Hall Library. 





from the famous Aesop editions of Francis 
Barlow and John Ogilby and has remained 
obscure to the present day. In the sixteenth 
century, however, editors seem to have 
been more eclectic, and the smith fable 
was included and illustrated in the edition 
published by Denys Janot in 1542, and in 
the de Tournes edition of 1547, with wood- 
cuts by Bernard Salomon.® But these sim- 
ple depicitions pale in comparison with the 
marvelous etching that Marcus Gheeraerts 
executed for Edward de Deene’s edition of 
Aesop, titled De warachtighe fabulen der 
dieren, and published in Bruges in 1567 
(Fig. 4).° 

Gheeraerts’s Aesop etchings are among 


the finest achievements of early book illus- 
tration.!° He not only was one of the first 
illustrators to master the etching technique, 
but also had an eye for the mundane that 
reminds one of Brueghel and a skill at 
rendering it that anticipated Rembrandt. 
His etchings of animals were done with a 
naturalism that was unprecedented either 
in fable illustration or in natural history. 
And certainly the printed book had never 
seen a blacksmith’s shop like this one. The 
etching is realistic to the smallest detail 
and seems to record an actual Flemish shop 
(an impression that is strengthened by 
another Gheeraerts etching of the fable of 
the snake and the file, which shows the 
same shop from a different angle).'! The 
blacksmith himself is such a splendid and 
eminently believable laborer that he leaves 
a very vivid memory. Apparently Gilbert’s 
artist could not forget him, and he decided 
to give the blacksmith an extended (and 
somewhat altered) life. 

A comparison of Gheeraerts’s and Gil- 
bert’s blacksmiths establishes that there is 
indeed a close family resemblance. Many 
features are identical—the placement of 
the tools around the stump, the position of 
hammer and tongs in the smith’s hands, 
the design of the bellows, the hinges on the 
hood of the forge. But Gilbert’s artist also 
made many changes—evicting the now 
unnecessary dog, plastering over the 
brickwork, redesigning the windows, 
adding the direction labels, and, most sig- 
nificant, reversing the Flemish blacksmith 
and advancing him through several social 
classes to the level of the English artisan. 
These alterations, along with the change in 
medium from copper to wood, make the 
Gilbert illustration different enough so that 
the dependence on Gheeraerts can easily 
go unrecognized; in fact, it did go un- 
detected until Thompson spotted the 
resemblance, and it has been generally un- 
noticed since. 

The connection, however, becomes 
dramatically obvious when we look at what 
happened to Gilbert’s blacksmith in later 
editions of De magnete. The book was 
reissued twice more in the seventeenth 
century, in 1628 and 1633, edited by the 
German magistrate Wolfgang Lochmann 
and published in Stettin.'? For each of 
these editions the illustrations were com- 
pletely reexecuted, and some of the wood- 
cuts were converted into etchings, the 
blacksmith among them. In the blacksmith 
illustration for the 1628 edition (Fig. 5) 
there is a great stylistic change, but once 
that is absorbed it can be seen that the 
details generally follow the 1600 woodcut, 
except for the direction labels, which have 
been eliminated in favor of a compass 
rose. 1? But in the 1633 edition the illustra- 
tion has been radically transformed (Fig. 
6).'* The façade of plaster has been stripped 
from the forge, and the veneer of respect- 
ability has fallen from the blacksmith. In 
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Fig. 6 Blacksmith, etching. William 
Gilbert, Tractatus sive physiologia nova 
de magnete, Stettin, 1633. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania, Van Pelt 
Library. 
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Fig. 7 Jacob Cats, emblem, engraving. 
Jacob Cats, Proteus ofte Minne-beelden, 
Rotterdam, 1627. Chicago, The Newberry 
Library. 
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mineralen, Amsterdam, 1675. Kansas City, Mo., Linda Hall Library. 





the most remarkable manner, the black- 
smith shop has returned to sixteenth- 
century Flanders, and this fourth-genera- 
tion blacksmith has emerged with the 
features of his great-grandfather. In fact 
the entire Gheeraerts etching has surfaced 
here like ink on a palimpsest. Seldom has a 
paternity proceedings had a case more 
ironclad. Only the dog has not returned to 
bear witness. 

The Gilbert blacksmith series is a re- 
markable example not only of atavism in 
art but of the far-flung connections between 
prototypes and copies in book illustration. 
The lesson it teaches us is further reinforced 
by the discovery that there were still other 
contemporary illustrations that were also 
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derived from the Gheeraerts blacksmith, 
but that have nothing to do with Gilbert or 
magnetism. Jacob Cats was a prolific de- 
signer of emblem books who in the early 
seventeenth century became one of the first 
artists to utilize everyday surroundings and 
genre scenes in his emblems.'* In other 
words, he did for emblems what Gheeraerts 
had done for fables, although with con- 
siderably less genius and originality. Hav- 
ing decided to use a blacksmith’s shop to 
illustrate an epigram on the difficulty of 
quenching the flame of love, he apparently 
searched for a model. Not surprisingly, he 
found his ideal prototype in Gheeraerts’s 
etching of the smith and dog (Fig. 7).'® He 
removed the dog and the blacksmith and 


replaced them with the hand of the Divine 
Quencher, but the forge and its surround- 
ings remained unaltered. In terms of 
generations, this engraving is the half 
brother of the Gilbert blacksmith of 1600. 
But you have to know the father to see the 
resemblance. 

The Cats emblem books were often 
reprinted, and through this line of the family 
the Gheeraerts blacksmith sired an even 
stranger grandchild. In 1675 a little-known 
alchemist and mineralogist named Goosen 
van Vreeswyk published a description of 
his collection of minerals.!7 The book is 
nicely illustrated with small engravings, 
and in one of them the author attempts to 
describe a medical preparation that in- 
volves the sublimation of mercury (Fig. 
8). As we can readily see, the scene he 
chose for his prescription demonstration is 
the Flemish blacksmith shop of the pre- 
vious century, copied from Cats’s emblem 
book and then overlaid with symbols for 
the metals. Gheeraerts has provided the 
model for another scientific illustration, 
this time through an emblematic inter- 
mediary. 


here are almost certainly other mem- 

bers of the Gheeraerts family of 
blacksmith illustrations that have yet to be 
discovered. But this assemblage is suf- 
ficient to make the point that there was nc 
hard line between science illustration and 
the illustration of emblems and fables, and 
that images passed readily back and forth 
from genre to genre. To show that the 
blacksmith is not an isolated example, | 
should like to turn to the field of natural 
history and consider what seems to be a 
radically different problem; namely, what 
were the sources for seventeenth-century 
illustrations of the chameleon? The pic- 
torial evolution here is considerably more 
complex, since we must deal with not one 
but a small handful of prototypes com- 
peting for seventeenth-century attention. 
But it is possible to sort them out, and 
when we do we shall find once again that a 
nonscientific source has exerted a decided 
influence on a seventeenth-century scien- 
tific book and that the connection is re- 
vealed, as with the Gilbert blacksmith, by 
a reversion to Renaissance form. 

The chameleon was depicted rather 
frequently in the Renaissance, even before 
the mild zoological revolution of the 1550s, 
because the chameleon was firmly em- 
bedded in the emblem tradition. For exam- 
ple, we find illustrations in the many edi- 
tions of Alciati’s Emblemata, where it 
stands for duplicity because of its tendency 
to change colors at will (Figs. 9 and 10).'8 
These woodcuts are not particularly life- 
like—they resemble a wet possum more 
than a chameleon—but then, they were not 
drawn from life. And they were a con- 
siderable improvement over the illustra- 
tions in the many editions of the Hortus 





Fig. 9 Chameleon, woodcut. Andrea 
Alciati, Emblematum libellus, Paris, 
1534. Lawrence, Kansas. University of 
Kansas, Spencer Research Library. 





Fig. 10 Chameleon, woodcut. Andrea 
Alciati, Emblemata, Lyon, 1551. 
Lawrence, Kansas, University of Kansas, 
Spencer Research Library. 





sanitatus, in which a pair of wings and a 
doglike body gave the chameleon a de- 
cidedly griffinesque quality. !? 

In 1553, however, Pierre Belon unveiled 
a rather different chameleon (Fig. 11). 
Belon had traveled to Egypt and the Middle 
East and had seen and drawn live chame- 
leons. His woodcut, first published in his 
De aquatilibus, is not only quite lifelike 
but technically very accurate, especially in 
the delineation of the feet.?? The chame- 
leon has a most unusual foot structure—two 
outside toes and three inside toes on the 
front feet, and just the reverse on the hind 
feet. When it is seen from the side, grasping 
a branch, it displays a 3-2-3-2 toe pattern. 
Belon shows us precisely that. His woodcut 
was so Striking that for the rest of the cen- 
tury it became the standard chameleon in 
zoological works; Conrad Gesner, for 
example, adopted it immediately for his 
[cones animalium (1553) and volume two 
of his Historia animalium (1554), and it 
remained unaltered in later editions 
(Fig. 12).?' 

It took some time for this new chameleon 
to infiltrate the emblem books; Paris edi- 
tions of Alciati’s Emblemata retained the 
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Fig. 11 Pierre Belon, Chameleon, woodcut. Pierre Belon, De aquatilibus, Paris, 1553. 
Madison, Wisconsin, University of Wisconsin Libraries. 
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Fig. 12 Chameleon, woodcut. Conrad 


Gesner, Thierbuch, Zurich, 1563. Kansas 
City, Mo., Linda Hall Library. 





old bedraggled version until at least 1583.2? 
Belon’s model, however, did break into 
genre illustration when it turned up in, of 
all places, Gheeraerts’s Aesop of 1567 
(Fig. 13).73 Now there is no Aesopic tale 
whatsoever about the chameleon, but 
Gheeraerts engraved it nevertheless, and 
the editor, de Deene, came up with a story 
and moral. There is little doubt that this 
figure is based on Belon’s, although 
Gheeraerts may well have used Gesner’s 
copy as his source. But there are some 
subtle, and important, differences here. 
Gheeraerts’s lizard grasps the branch of a 
stump rather than the higher limb of a tree. 





Fi ig. 13 Marcus Gheeraerts, Chameleon, 
etching. Arnold Freitag, Mythologia 
ethica, Antwerp, 1579. Lawrence, 
Kansas, University of Kansas, Spencer 
Research Library. 
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Fig. 14 Detail of Fig. 13. 





His head has acquired a semicircular sagit- 
tal cres? that is slightly different from 
Belon’s. And, most interesting, the foot 
structure has been misunderstood in the 
copying, for the back feet now reflect a 3-3 
pattern (Fig. 14). Moreover, this new 
symmetry makes it appear as if all the toes 
on each foot are curling around the branch 
from front to back, so that the chameleon 
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Fig. 15 Chameleon, woodcut. Andrea 
Alciati, Emblemata, Leiden, 1591. 
Lawrence, Kansas, University of Kansas, 
Spencer Research Library. 
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Fig. 16 Hans Schroder, Chameleon, 
engraving. Joachim Camerarius, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex 
animalibus quadrupedibus, Nuremberg 
1595. Lawrence, Kansas, University of 
Kansas, Spencer Research Library. 
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Fig. 18 Chameleon, engraving. Basil Besler, Continuatio rariorum, n.p., 1622. Kansas 


City, Mo., Linda Hall Library. 





now seems to be perched precariously on 
its branch. 

It is through the Gheeraerts etching that 
the Belon prototype is finally incorporated 
into emblem books. The Plantin editions 
of Alciati’s Emblemata incorporate the new 
version by 1577 (Fig. 15), as does Joachim 
Camerarius’s very influential Symbolorum 
et emblematum quadrupedibus, published 
in Nuremberg in 1595 (Fig. 16).?4 In 
Camerarius’s volume the chameleon has 
an emblematic meaning different from 
Alciati’s, for it represents the motto ‘‘Nil 
solidi’’ (nothing from a solid), alluding to 
the chameleon’s alleged practice of sub- 
sisting only on air. Note that in both these 
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emblems the chameleon clutches a low 
branch and has the inaccurate toe pattern, 
evidence that Belon was only the second- 
hand source and Gheeraerts provided the 
immediate inspiration. 

Ulisse Aldrovandi appears to have been 
the first naturalist to break with the Belon 
prototype. In his De quadrupedibus dig- 
itatis, published posthumously in 1637 but 
completed thirty-five years earlier, he of- 
fered the reader pictures of four different 
chameleons. The last two—‘‘chamaeleon 
varius’ and ‘‘chamaeleon niger’’—are 
rather undistinguished, but the first pair is 
worthy of notice (Fig. 17).*5 In the upper 
figure Aldrovandi presents a ‘‘true’’ image 
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1 Chamatieon cinereus verus. 
2 Chamzaleon varius. 





Fig. 17 Chameleons, woodcuts. Ulisse 

Aldrovandi, De quadrupedibus digitatis 
viviparis, Bologna, 1645. Kansas City, 

Mo., Linda Hall Library. 





sent to him by a colleague, and not only is 


this specimen feeding in the proper chame- 
leon manner—most definitely not sub- 
sisting on air—but the curious turret eye is 
well represented, as it was not in the Belon 
version. The second animal is identified as 
the ‘‘chamaeleon cinereus verus’’—the 
true ash-white chameleon—and is also 
quite accurately rendered. Moreover, the 
toe structure of both lizards is correctly 
depicted, and they have escaped the con- 
fines of the Belonic branch. Aldrovandi 
was familiar with Belon’s account of the 
chameleon; he cited him and quoted his 
description of the unusual toe arrange- 
ment. But his images show considerable 
pictorial independence. 

One other new chameleon illustration 
appeared in the description of the museum 
collection of Basil Besler, published first 
in 1616 as the Fasiculus rariorum and 
reissued as the Continuatio rariorum in 
1622 (Fig. 18)7© The book is a collection 
of engravings and has no text, but the 
chameleon speaks for itself. It is indebted 
for its general form to neither Belon nor 
Aldrovandi (in the case of Aldrovandi. 
understandably so, since his illustration 
had not yet been published). But its method 
of grasping the branch is very much in the 
tradition of Belon. Because of a certain 
obscurity in the engraving, it is not possible 
to tell whether the toe pattern is accurately 
drawn. But this chameleon appears to be 
more securely on its perch than does the 
one in the Gheeraerts etching. 

With this background we are now 
equipped to examine the chameleon illus- 
trations in the most profusely illustrated 
zoological work of the seventeenth century, 


John Jonston’s Historia naturalis, pub- 
lished in five volumes in Frankfurt between 
1650 and 1653. This work is not so widely 
known as Gesner’s or Aldrovandi’s, and 
the author is often dismissed as a misplaced 
Renaissance encyclopedist who was out of 
his element in the swirl of the scientific 
revolution. But Jonston’s engravings are 
finely executed, probably the product of 
Caspar and Matthew Merian, Jr., of the 
famous Merian lineage. Moreover, practi- 
cally every zoological illustration that had 
been printed in the preceding one hundred 
years was apparently considered for inclu- 
sion (or rejection), which means that the 
Historia naturalis provides us with a 
splendid opportunity to see just where 
zoological illustrators looked for their 
prototypes. 

There are four chameleons in the volume 
on quadrupeds. Two of them appear on a 
plate devoted mostly to small lizards, and 
these two are direct copies of the third and 
fourth specimens of Aldrovandi.?” The 
other two chameleons share a plate with 
several crocodiles and are of greater interest 
(Fig. 19).*8 The upper one is evidently 
Aldrovandi’s cinereus variety, but note that 
it has been returned to the branch from 
which it had been deliberately liberated by 
Aldrovandi. It is now an Aldrovandi 
chameleon in a Belon posture. The chame- 
leon below is even more interesting. It 
appears at first glance to be simply the 
original Belon specimen, which would 
have been quite reasonable. But a careful 
comparison of this chameleon, the wood- 
cut of Belon, and the etching by Gheeraerts, 
shows that such is not the case. Jonston’s 
chameleon is poised on the branch of a 
stump that is quite similar to the one in the 
Gheeraerts swamp. It has the same head 
crest as the Gheeraerts model. And the 
position of its feet (Fig. 20) are not at all 
like the correctly depicted stance in Belon. 
Rather, they exhibit the precarious 3-3 pat- 
tern of Gheeraerts and the ensuing emblem 
books. And if we look again at the 
Aldrovandi chameleon just above (see 
Fig. 19), we see that it is not really in a 
Belon posture at all but has been reposi- 
tioned in the Gheeraerts manner like its 
mate below. As with the blacksmith of 
Gilbert, the traits of distant ancestors have 
been here visited on the offspring. 

Thirty years after Jonston’s encyclopedia 
appeared, Nehemiah Grew, describing the 
specimens of the collection of the Royal 
Society of London, was rather critical of 
Jonston’s illustrations of the chameleon. 
‘““Jonston’s figure,” he said, ‘‘especially 
as to the feet, is very false.’’?? Grew ap- 
parently did not know why Jonston had 
made such a mistake, but it 1s very clear 
now what happened. Jonston took his il- 
lustration of the Belon chameleon, not from 
Belon or Gesner or another work of natural 
history, but from Gheeraerts’s edition of 
Aesop's fables. We can even make an 
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Fig. 19 Caspar and Matthew Merian, Jr., 
chameleons, engraving. John Jonston, 
Historia naturalis de quadrupedibus, 
Frankfurt, 1650. Kansas City, Mo.. Linda 
Hall Library. 
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Fig. 20 Detail of Fig. 19. 





accurate guess as to the edition he used. 
The Gheeraerts plates were not only re- 
printed several times, but they were also 
copted by other engravers, and in particular 
by Gilles Sadeler, who reetched and re- 
versed the illustrations for a work called 
the Theatrum morum, published in Prague 
in 1608.7 This fable collection contains 
the chameleon (and the blacksmith), and 
also some new engravings, including one 
of a new-world monkey modestly wearing 
diapers. This curious ‘“cercopithecus’’ also 
turns up in Jonston’s encyclopedia, which 
strongly suggests that he and the Merians 
used the Sadeler Theatrum as their source 
for both the chameleon and the monkey, 
and perhaps for other animals as well.?! 


he sagas of the blacksmith and the 

chameleon are fascinating because of 
their common denominator in Gheeraerts, 
and because of the unusual way that these 
illustrations reverted to type as they were 
copied—and so reveal their ancestry. But 
they also make an important statement 
about scientific illustration in general. They 
are evidence that scientific illustration in 
the seventeenth century was a most eclectic 
genre. Original illustrations were created 
from scratch when necessary, but if prece- 
dent was available, prototypes were readily 
utilized. And these prototypes were found 
not only in scientific treatises but in various 
books of emblems, devices, fables, and 
genre illustration—works that are con- 
sidered so far beyond the pale of ‘natural 
philosophy.” even in its broadest sense, 


that most historians of science have never 
seen them, because most history of science 
collections do not collect or contain them. 
And yet, as the Aesopic chameleon and 
blacksmith show us, there is a connection 
here that we should explore more fully, so 
that we may better understand the genesis 
and evolution of early scientific illustration. 


Notes 
| See, for example: Edward Hodnett, Aesop 
in England: The Translation of Motifs in 
Seventeenth-Century Illustrations of Aesop’ s 
Fables, Charlottesville, University Press of 
Virginia, 1979. 


2 The repetition of images in works of natural 
history is the subject of my article, ~*The 
Persistent Beast: Recurring Images in Early 
Zoological Hlustration.”” Natural Science 
and Arts, ed. Allen Ellenius et al., Uppsala. 
forthcoming. 


3 William Gilbert. De magnete, London, Peter 
Short, p. 139. Gilbert's treatise is discussed 
in Duane H.D. Roller, The ‘‘De Magnete’’ 
of William Gilbert, Amsterdam, Menno 
Hertzberger, 1959, although the chapter on 
verticity is mentioned only in passing, and 
the illustration not at all. Gilbert's chapter 
itself, however, is self-explanatory and is 
readily available in the English translation 
by P. Fleury Mottelay, New York, 1893; 
reissued New York. Dover, 1958, pp. 21 1— 
16. 


4 S.P. Thompson, Notes on the “‘De Magnete’’ 
of William Gilbert, London. privately 
printed. 1901, pp. 52-53. 


5 Georg Agricola, De re metallica, Basle, 
Froben, 1556, p. 343, see also. p. 431. 
There are other such woodcuts in Vannuccio 
Biringucci, De la pirotechnia, Venice, V. 
Roffinello, 1540, p. 105v; and Lazarus 
Ercker, Beschreibung, Prague, Schwartz, 
1574. p. Str. 


6 The illustration (Fig. 3) here is taken from 
the Latin edition of the same year, Hartmann 
Schoper, Panoplia [in Greek], omnium 
illiberalium = mechanicorum, Frankfurt, 
Feyerabend, 1568, p. 1 7r. 


7 The fable may be found, without added 
morals, in Babrius and Phaedrus, trans. 
Ben Edwin Perry, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press (Loeb Classical 
Library), 1965, p. 499. 


8 Les fables du tresancien Esope Phrygien, 
Paris, Denys Janot, 1642, p. N6v; Les fables 
d’ Esope Phrygien, Lyon, Jean de Tournes, 
1547. The fable was not included in the 
Plantin edition published in Antwerp in 1565. 


9 [Edward de Deene] De warachtighe fabulen 
der dieren, Bruges, Pieter de Clerk for 
Marcus Gheeraerts, 1567. This edition is 
extremely scarce; the only copy in the United 
States known to me is in the Rosenwald 
Collection at the Library of Congress. How- 
ever, the work was reissued several times 
with the original plates and translated text; I 
have used the Latin version by Arnold 
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Freitag, Mythologia ethica, Christopher 
Plantin for Philippe Galle, 1579. In this edi- 
tion the blacksmith is on p. 133; in the 1567 
edition it may be found on p. 34. S.P. 
Thompson (cited n. 4) used an even later 
edition of the fables, edited by Cornelius van 
Kiel under the title Viridarium morales 
philosophiae, and published in Cologne in 
1594. This edition, also very scarce, appar- 
ently used the original Gheeraerts plates, but 
Thompson was unaware of Gheeraerts’s role 
and credited the illustrations to van Kiel. 


10 Gheeraerts has been the subject of a splendid 
study by Edward Hodnett, Marcus 
Gheeraerts the Elder of Bruges, London, 
and Antwerp, Utrecht, Dekker and Gumbert, 
1971. Hodnett reproduces many Gheeraerts 
etchings, but not the blacksmith. 


11 Freitag, Mythologia (cited n. 9), p. 49. 


{2 William Gilbert, Tractatus sive physiologia 
nova de magnete, ed. Wolfgang Lochmann, 
Stettin, by the author [Lochmann], 1628; 
reprinted, without the engraved title and with 
reset type and new illustrations, Stettin, 1633. 


13 Gilbert, Tractatus, 1628, pl. 1, opp. p. 179. 


14 Gilbert, Tractatus, 1633, opp. p. 138. 
Thompson (cited n. 4) also pointed out the 
changes in the blacksmith in both editions. 


15 On Cats, see: Mario Praz, Studies in Seven- 
teenth-Century Imagery, London, Warburg 
Institute, 1939-47, vol. I, pp. 77--79, 113- 
15; vol. I, p. 37. 


16 Jacob Cats, Proteus ofte Minne-beelden, 
Rotterdam, Pieter van Waesberge, 1627, 
emblem 36, p. 212. This emblem first 
appeared in Cats’s earlier emblem book, 
Silenus Alcibiadis, Middelburg, Johann 
Hellenius, 1618, which I have not seen. 


17 Goosen van Vreeswyk, Verlog van t cabinet 
der mineralen, Amsterdam, by the author, 
1675, p. 27. 


18 Andrea Alciati, Emblematum libellus, Paris, 
Christian Wechel, 1534, p. 93; Emblemata, 
Lyon, Guliel. Rouille, 1551, p. 61. 


19 The winged version of the chameleon that 
graced the Hortus Sanitatus may conve- 
niently be viewed in a reprint of a 1521 
English translation: Noel Hudson (ed.), An 
Early Version of Hortus Sanitatus, London, 
Quaritch, 1954, p. 46. 


20 Pierre Belon, De aquatilibus, Paris, Charles 
Estienne, 1553, p. 57. The same woodcut is 
used in his Les observations du plusieurs 
singularitez, Paris, Gilles Corrozet, 1554, 
p. 125. An inferior reversed copy was used 
in the Plantin Antwerp edition of 1555. There 
is a brief discussion of Belon’s chameleon in 
Joan Barclay Lloyd, African/Animals in 
Renaissance Literature and Art, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1971, pp/ 110-12, but 
documentation for the reproduced illustra- 
tions is incomplete. For more on Belon and 
his chameleon, see: Paul Delaunay, La 
zoologie au seizième siècle, Paris, Hermann, 
1962, p. 276. 


21 Conrad Gesner, [cones animalium quadru- 
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pedum, Zurich, C. Froschouwer, 1553, p. 
$5; idem, Historia animalium Liber II De 
quadrupedibus oviparis, Zurich, C. 
Froschouwer, 1554, p. 3. The first volume 
on viviparous quadrupeds was published in 
1551, before Belon’s treatise appeared, so it 
is fortunate that the chameleon is an egg- 
layer. The illustration reproduced here is 
from the German edition, Thierbuch, Zurich, 
OFroschouwer, 1563, p. 165. 


22 Andrea Alciati, Emblemata, Paris, de 
Marnef, 1583, p. 202. The tradition of the 
possumlike chameleon may well continue 
into later editions that I have not seen. 


23 Freitag, Mythologia (cited n. 9), p. 157. In 
the 1567 Fabulen der dieren, the chameleon 
is on p. 72. 


24 Alciati, Emblemata, Antwerp, Plantin, 1577, 
p. 222; the illustration reproduced here is 
from the 1591 edition published by Plantin 
in Leiden, p. 230. Joachim Camerarius, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus 
quadrupedibus, Nuremberg, Paul Kaufman, 
1595. The Camerarius work was published 
in four volumes between 1593 and 1604, 
and when completed it contained 400 
embiems of animals and plants, with plates 
engraved by Hans Schroder. It is a gold 
mine of information on the emblematic sig- 
nificance of animals. Ulisse Aldrovandi (see 
n. 25) knew it practically by heart. 


25 Ulisse Aldrovandi, De quadrupedibus digi- 
tatis viviparis, Bologna, M. Bemia, 1637. I 
have used the reissue of 1645, which is 
identical except for title page and colophon; 
the three chameleon illustrations reproduced 
here are on p. 670 (the fourth, not repro- 
duced, is on p. 671), the discussion is on pp. 
668-76. Aldrovandi’s woodcuts are crude in 
the posthumous volumes of his zoological 
encyclopedia, but a large number of them 
are new, and his descriptions are always 
interesting. Aldrovandi also incorporated 
every scrap he could glean from emblem 
books, proverb collections, and works on 
hieroglyphics. See my article: ‘“‘Natural 
History, Antiquarianism, and the Demise of 
the Emblematic Cosmos,” in Reappraisals 
of the Scientific Revolution, ed. David C. 
Lindberg and Robert Westman, forthcoming. 


26 Basil Besler, Fasiculus rariorum, n.p., 1616; 
idem, Continuatio rariorum, n.p., 1622. The 
1616 issue consists of thirty-two unnumbered 
engravings of animals, plants, and fossils; 
the 1622 issue adds eight more engravings, 
principally of fossils. The chameleon re- 
produced here is from the 1622 edition, pl. 
[30]. 


27 John Jonston, Historia naturalis de 
tibus, Frankfurt, Matthew Merian, 

1650, pl. 79. The first two chameleons, not 
illustrated here, are on pl. 78. Historians 
have paid little attention to Jonston; an ex- 
ception is Michel Foucault, who saw Jonston 
as a watershed figure because his natural 
history dispensed with the similitudes and 
resemblances that dominated the Renais- 
sance view of nature. See: Michel Foucault, 
The Order of Things, New York, Random 


House, 1971, pp. 128-32. 


28 Jonston did not adopt the Besler chameleon, 
but it does turn up later in other works, such 
as Adam Olearius, Gottorffische Kunst- 
kammer, Schlesswig, Schultzen, 1674, pl. 
8., and Filippo Buonanni, Museum 
Kircherianum, Rome, Plachi, 1709, p. 293. 
The Aldrovandi fly-catching chameleon, 
also spurned by Jonston, was copied for 
Athanasius Kircher, Ars Magna, Rome, 
Scheus, 1646, p. 86. 


29 Nehemiah Grew, Musaeum regalis societatis, 
London, W. Rawlins, 1681, p. 40. 


30 Gilles Sadeler, Theatrum morum, Prague, 
Paul Sesse, 1608. Concerning this work, 
see: Hodnett, Gheeraerts (cited n. 10), pp. 
38-40. 


31 The diapered cercopithecus is, I believe, an 
early plate in Sadeler (the copy I saw was 
mutilated and apparently out of order); in 
Jonston, it is in the lower-left corner of pl. 
61. It may well be that the famous Durer 
rhinoceros, which Jonston incorporated into 
his Historia, was also taken from Sadeler, 
since it appears in the Theatrum (pl. 7?) ona 
grassy knoll, a setting similar to that of 
Jonston’s. 
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Parisian Social Statistics: 


Gavarni, ‘‘Le Diable à Paris,” 
and Early Realism 


By Aaron Sheon 





he 1830s and 1840s in France have 
been called the first modern statistical 

age. It was then that the Paris statistical 
bureau was created in order to gather social 
data about the city’s inhabitants in addition 
to the civil status information usually 
gathered by the census bureau. The new 
bureau, for example, compiled data from 
police records, death certificates, hospitals, 
industrial reports, and trade documents. 
Statisticians used this material to analyze 
not only birth and death patterns in different 
Paris arrondissements but also the social 
organization of each quartier. Statistical 
relations of age, occupation, health, crim- 
inality, political beliefs, physical charac- 
teristics, education, and literacy could now 
be studied. The evidence acquired gave 
mathematicians in the statistical bureau the 
idea to develop a new science concerned 
with the ‘“‘natural laws” governing human 
growth and social behavior: the science 
was called physique sociale, or sociology. 
In the early nineteenth century there had 
already been much interest in statistics 
because of the predictions of Malthus that 
overpopulation would lead to economic 
disasters; by the 1840s, statisticians and 
intellectuals in France realized that the new 
social data could provide valuable infor- 
mation about society and its functioning. ! 
For example, the statistics revealed that 
the poorest citizens of Paris had the highest 
mortality and disease rates; that workers in 
certain industries had shortened lives owing 
to industrial hazards; and, when compared 
over a period of years, that the birth, death, 
suicide, insanity, and illness rates were 
consistent. The evidence appeared to prove 
that society did not ‘‘progress’’ but seemed 
to repeat its dreadful conditions no matter 
what attempts the government made to 


remedy the situation. 


This article is concerned with a two- 
volume anthology entitled Le Diable à 
Paris. Conceived in 1843 and published 
sequentially in 1845-46, Le Diable a Paris 
was the first literary and artistic anthology 
published in the 1840s to include a chapter 
explaining to nonspecialists what statistical 


data could reveal about Parisian social 
conditions. The chapter was not at all 
superficial; it contained seventeen pages 
of tables and explanatory notes that care- 
fully described what the new statistics 
showed about the standards of living of 
both rich and poor in Paris. The author of 
the statistical study was Alfred Legoyt, a 
prominent young statistician working in 
the central statistical bureau of Paris.” 

Le Diable a Paris is important to art 
historians because it included a series of 
illustrations by Guillaume Sulpice Cheval- 
lier, known as Gavarni, the popular Parisian 
illustrator who was one of the city’s most 
colorful personalities—a bohemian and 
flaneur. His entire series of illustrations 
showing types of Parisians, particularly 
the poorest ones, was popular enough to be 
later assembled as Les gens de Paris in a 
separate book. Each illustration was cap- 
tioned by Gavarni himself, who took pride 
in writing a touching or witty description 
for each image.? 

Gavarni’s illustrations in Le Diable a 
Paris (see Fig. 4—8) included some of the 
cruelest scenes of waifs, paupers, beggars, 
and les misérables that had yet been done. 
It is surprising that they have been over- 
looked in recent studies of the politicization 
of French artists in the 1840s. The curious 
neglect of his imagery of the destitute, 
unemployed Parisians in Les gens de Paris 
appears to be due to the general neglect of 
Gavarni’s oeuvre. When considered at all, 
Gavarni has been viewed by most historians 
as a conservative artist, a gay blade who 
lived only for carnavals and bohemian 
self-indulgence.* This assumption may be 
incorrect. 

This article will suggest that Gavarni’s 
drawings and captions for Les gens de Paris 
should be analyzed in the context of the 
statistics chapter included in Le Diable a 
Paris. Such analysis will reveal that 
Gavarni was not only a more scientifically 
alert artist than has previously been sug- 
gested but that he was also a much more 
politically involved artist who fully under- 
stood the grave social situation of the un- 


employed workers of the city. There is 
strong possibility that Gavarni’s illustre 
tions were the first images by a majc 
French artist responding to and reflectin 
the grim statistical evidence about th 
miserable lives of paupers in Paris.* 

A context for a better understanding c 
Gavarni’s intentions in illustrating the poc 
of Paris in such tragic destitution may b 
offered by the study of the genesis of L 
Diable a Paris and an investigation of it 
publisher Pierre-Jules Hetzel—his motive 
for publishing it, his political role as it 
publisher, and his reasons for including 
statistical chapter in it. To do this we mu: 
first examine the political needs that led t 
the founding of the Paris statistical burea 
and contributed to the growing social cor 
cerns and political radicalization of Hetz 
in the early 1840s. 

Subsequently, I shall present a short hi: 
tory of the first uses and interpretations <€ 
social statistics, particularly the statistic 
published in Le Diable a Paris, and discus 
Alfred Legoyt, the author of the statistic: 
chapter. Then I shall analyze Gavarni’ 
illustrations. Finally, I shall summariz 
the importance of Le Diable a Paris an 
explore its relationship to Determinism, 
social theory that emphasized the stabili: 
ing forces in society that made it unable t 
alter itself quickly in response to changin 
political regimes. The chief theoretician c 
Determinism was Adolphe Quetelet, th 
leading statistician of Belgium, who be 
lieved that his scientific data based o 
comparative statistics could demonstrat 
convincingly the social inertia—continuit 
rather than change—that every society 
whether republic or monarchy, exper 
enced. His views were shared by Legoy 
and by Gavarni, as this paper will sugges! 
Determinism can be contrasted with th 
contemporary theories proposed by Comte 
Blanc, and Marx, among others, that polit 
ical changes will lead quickly to sociz 
changes. Although Gavarni»never gav 
himself a political label, we can sugges 
that he fits closely with those moderatel 
progressive movements of the left that sav 
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social development proceeding slowly and 
steadily, and by peaceful means rather than 
revolutionary change. Recent research has 
shown that Courbet also belonged to these 
moderate groups in the 1840s.°® 

Robert Herbert, in his important essay 
‘City vs. Country,” has convincingly 
related Millet’s pictures from the 1850s to 
the growing concerns of politicians about 
the continuing emigration of peasants from 
the countryside to Paris. Herbert noted that 
in 1848 the National Assembly ordered an 
investigation into the emigration to Paris 
and into ways to prevent it and that between 
1855 and 1862 about fifteen major books 
relating sociological problems to rural 
emigration were published. In addition, 
numerous essay compositions in which the 
contestants were to suggest possible solu- 
tions to the grave social situation were held 
during those years.’ It is my intention to 
suggest that Gavarni, like Millet, was 
responding to the interpretations of the 
newly acquired social statistics when he 
did his illustrations for Le Diable a Paris. 


The Necessity of Social Statistics 

The July Monarchy, installed in France 
following the revolution of 1830, estab- 
lished an economic policy that had as its 
major goal the rapid change of the country 
from an agriculturally based economy to 
an urban, factory-dominated one. One 
consequence of this rapid industrialization 
was that many unemployéd farm workers 
were forced to emigrate from impoverished 
rural areas. When the workers arrived in 
Paris, the city that attracted the largest 
number of rural emigrants, they faced an 
uncertain future because their rural skills 
did not equip them to run the machinery in 
the factories. In addition, most of the rural 
emigrants arrived in Paris with only enough 
money to support themselves for a short 
time, and this situation exacerbated their 
sense of desperation.’ 

By the early 1840s many arrondisse- 
ments of Paris had become densely popu- 
lated by recently arrived peasants forced to 
live in the cheapest types of slum housing. 
When they began looking for employment, 
they were dismayed by the limited range of 
jobs available to them. Only a few farm 
workers had the literacy or the vocational 
skills needed to learn to operate equipment 
in the industries producing textiles, jewel- 
ry, and furniture and in the mining and 
metallurgy trades. Some were employed 
by small manufacturers for a short time 
and then lost their jobs when the machinery 
in their factories suddenly became obsolete. 
Even skilled workers who already had 
steady employment in Paris had no savings 
or job security; they were frequently forced 
to take lower-paying jobs when there was a 
recession in their industry. Workers knew 
that their situations were precarious and 
that their future employment was subject 
to the rapid changes in manufacturing 
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technology .? 

Most unemployed workers accepted any 
jobs available, even jobs involving great 
personal danger, such as those in the lead- 
paint industries where employees were 
known to become ill from handling poi- 
sonous chemicals. Some immigrants turned 
to crime. Many resorted to begging; large 
numbers of waifs and older indigents were 
often seen on streets soliciting food or 
money. There was a noticeable increase in 
the number of prostitutes on the Paris 
streets. 10 

Established inhabitants of Paris cruelly 
mocked the immigrants and categorized 
them according to their regional dress, 
dialects, general behavior, and the trades 
they plied. For example, workers from the 
Massif Central were easily spotted because 
of their appearance and heavy accent, and 
Auvergnats stayed among themselves, 
holding local dances and forming assistance 
groups. Parisians viewed the immigrants 
as dangerous aliens. In the 1840s a number 
of pejorative words began in appear in 
novels and articles describing the immi- 
grants: misérables, wretches, barbarians, 
savages, indigents, illiterates, nomads, 
vagabonds, and vagrants. Some writers 
described them as the “‘mob’’ and a ‘‘nation 
within the nation.’’!! 

This enormous indigent population, 
forced to accept any typé of employment, 
or face starvation, was welcomed, some- 
what hesitantly, by the entrepreneurial and 
merchant groups in Paris. Business and 
factory owners viewed the immigrants as 
an economic necessity; they knew that an 
oversupply of workers meant that wages 
could be maintained at a low level. Thus, 
although the government of Louis Philippe 
did little to assist these people, the emigra- 
tion was encouraged as an official policy. 

By the 1840s, government officials knew 
that Paris had become one of the most 
densely populated cities in Europe. The 
government also recognized that the city’s 
poorest inhabitants, many of whom were 
unemployed, were living in unbelievable 
squalor in those arrondissements that had 
the worst housing and sanitation. And 
because of their poverty, they were prone 
to criminal activity and were the first to 
become ill when epidemics broke out in 
the city.!? 

The government realized that its rapid 
industrialization policy had created a dra- 
matic social problem: the destitution caused 
by unemployment was so serious in many 
quartiers of Paris that it was seen as a 
threat to the social order. Politicians, phy- 
sicians, police administrators, and econo- 
mists, perceiving that the poorest neigh- 
borhoods were politically volatile, feared 
an outbreak of rioting that could lead to a 
revolution, similar to the events of 1830. 

At the very least, the government feared 
that overcrowding and discontent from 
unemployment might lead the workers to 


unite in labor associations that could later 

form into radical political groups. But no 
one knew exactly the extent of the problem. 
The number of inhabitants in a neighbor- 
hood could only be guessed at, and there 
was little accurate information regarding 
the way the people lived—their employ- 
ment status, their nutrition, their literacy, 


‘their moral beliefs, their health, their in- 


come, their methods of raising children, or 
their length of residence in any one section 
of the city. 

The government finally judged that the 
only way to assess the gravity of the social 
Situation was to commission accurate cen- 
sus reports. Social statistics had become a 
political necessity. 1? 

As I shall show below, this urgent need 
for accurate social statistics led the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe to establish a cen- 
tralized statistical bureau to gather infor- 
mation about the living conditions in each 
of the arrondissements of Paris. This data 
would serve not only the political ends of 
the government but also the desire of phy- 
sicians and statisticians to understand the 
mental and physical health patterns in each 
arrondissement. The police could learn 
why certain city areas harbored criminals 
and other neighborhoods were free of 
crime; statistics might reveal what were 
the origins of criminality. The new statisti- 
cal bureau might even permit the govern- 
ment to assess whether an urban, indus- 
trialized France was really leading to a 
higher standard of living for its citizens, as 
it had believed it would. 


Hetzel and ‘‘Le Diable a Paris” 
Pierre-Jules Hetzel (1814-86) was one of 
the first publishers to incorporate statistics 
into a literary and artistic anthology, Le 
Diable a Paris. His own articles, signed 
with his pen name “‘P.-J. Stahl,” figured 
prominently. Hetzel was a political activist 
in the 1830s and 1840s, well known for his 
support of republican causes opposed to 
the regime of Louis Philippe. 

By 1838, at the age of twenty-four, 
Hetzel had begun publishing religious and 
historical books with the assistance of an 
elderly publisher named Paulin. Hetzel and 
Paulin, seeking to expand their business, 
hoped to add an expensive literary series to 
their line of publications. Paulin recognized 
Hetzel’s talents as a polemicist and essayist 
and shared his disdain for the regime of 
Louis Philippe. Paulin had founded the 
liberal, antimonarchic newspaper National, 
and encouraged Hetzel to write for it. In 
1839 Hetzel and Paulin asked several young 
writers to submit essays for an illustrated 
anthology to be entitled Scénes de la vie 
publique et privée des Animaux. J.J. 
Grandville was asked to prepare a series of 
drawings that would show some con- 
temporary politicians and Parisian per- 
sonalities as animals. 

The success of Scénes de la vie publique 
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et privée des Animaux made Hetzel’s name 
famous in Paris. Thus encouraged, he 
decided to undertake the publication of the 
total oeuvre of Honoré de Balzac as a 
special edition entitled La Comédie 
Humaine. 

Hetzel gained a reputation not only for 
his literary coup in signing Balzac to a 
publishing contract but also for his ability 
to discover new writers. In 1843 he thought 
of an unusual project to use the authors he 
was encouraging: an anthology based 
loosely on the Scènes de la vie publique et 
privée des Animaux entitled Le Diable a 
Paris. Although the original concept and 
title for Le Diable a Paris was Hetzel’s, he 
got many of his ideas from the authors he 
asked to collaborate on the project, par- 
ticularly George Sand, Balzac, and 
Gavarni.'* 

Hetzel was certainly familiar with 
George Sand’s growing despair at the lack 
of humanitarianism of Louis Philippe and 
his ministers in 1843 and 1844. To express 
her social concerns, she had begun a novel 
tentatively entitled Le Prolétaire (later 
published as Le Meunier d Angibault). At 
that time George Sand was also 
encouraging several radicalized worker- 
poets and worker-philosophers, especially 
Pierre Leroux. George Sand, Hetzel, and 
other authors had become aware of their 
need to address important and urgent 
political issues. The cruel consequences of 
Louis Philippe’s industrialization policy 
and the regime’s hostility to republican 
aims had by 1843 become quite clear. !5 

The curious title Hetzel chose for his 
book was explained in his prologue: Satan, 
bored with ruling the netherworld, decides 
to visit Earth. Arriving in Paris, he presides 
over a reception for a group of sinners who 
have just descended to Hell—at least a 
Parisian version of it. Satan asks several of 
the new arrivals what their lives were like 
‘“‘up there.” One replies that his funeral 
shroud was the best garment he had ever 
worn. A young couple relate how their 
suffering led them to commit suicide. Next, 
a sinner ironically replies that the country 
is ““flourishing”’ under the rule of the King, 
a veiled reference to Louis Philippe, and 
another says that greed is rampant. Finally, 
a man tells Satan how he was imprisoned 
for having fought for ‘‘liberty’’ and died in 
prison. 

Satan is shocked by these tales and now 
believes that conditions on Earth are worse 
than those in Hell. Still, he wants confir- 
mation about the way people live in Paris, 
so he sends an emissary to contact writers 
and artists who will contribute essays and 
drawings to report, in a most realistic and 
graphic fashion, on what life is like in the 
capital. The articles in the two volumes, 
then, are what the emissary gathers from 
Parisian writers and illustrators. '® 

At first glance Le Diable a Paris seems 
devoid of radical political ideas, but on 
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Fig. 1 Bertall, ‘‘Paris, le 1°" Janvier, 
1845,” c. 1845, wood engraving, 
16 x 26 cm. from Le Diable a Paris. 


closer examination one discovers that it is 
filled with facts about the difficult living 
and working conditions of Parisians. For 
example, Taxile Delord wrote in ‘‘La 
semaine de l’ouvriere’’ about a foreman 
who seduced a working woman under his 
control. Eugène Briffault noted that many 
poor Parisians never have enough to eat 
and that there did not seem to be any end to 
the horrible tales of human suffering.'” As 
viewed by Hetzel’s authors, Paris was an 
overpopulated, grim city, filled with crime 
and disease. 

The tone of social criticism that marked 
much of the two volumes was established 
in George Sand’s opening essay. She noted 
that the contrasts between the rich and the 
poor were so great that the rich had begun 
to form a separate caste. She pleaded that 
the poor be given access to the arts and 
music, that they be able to live decently 
and receive a larger share of the profits 
from their labor. She appealed to wealthy 
Parisians to pay attention to and assist the 
poor citizens, to aid families dying of hun- 
ger and cold in deplorable garrets, to im- 
prove the poor hospitals, to give shelter to 
beggars, waifs, and prostitutes. Paris had 
become, she felt, a ‘‘Hell on Earth,’’ and 
she concluded with a statement about her 
despair at this inequality. George Sand’s 
opening section radicalized the entire pub- 
lishing project, making it more a testament 
to progressive social action than a charming 
collection of essays about Paris and its 
citizens. '8 

Hetzel’s strongest social commentary 
was in his essay ‘‘What are Alms?” in 
which he accused the rich and the govern- 


ment of not being charitable to the poor 
He wrote, ‘‘Whatever is given to the poor 
and the manner by which it is given, i 
hardly believable; before anything is given 
some pretext is required by the donor, anı 
the only things that are finally given ar 
things that are not needed, worthless scrap 
ready to be thrown away anyway.” Th 
rich did give advice freely, he added, bu 
that advice was usually to tell the poor tha 
instead of begging they should be busy a 
some job. He stated that alms-giving shoul 
be a requirement of a civilized society; | 
should nat be an act of charity. Work shoul 
also be given as a human right to those wh 
want it; and every man who does not hav 
work, or the strength to work, should b 
nourished and sheltered. Hetzel predicte: 
that the present situation would lead t 
disorder and rioting. He proposed that 
tax so tiny that it would be imperceptible t 
the rich would eliminate poverty. The ric. 
should not fear that such charity woul 
encourage laziness and create a permaner. 
class of indigents. In any case, Hetze 
noted, the class of permanently unem 
ployed already existed. Finally, Hetze 
urged the rich to follow the example of th 
poor, who, in the absence of aid from th 
government, had set up self-assistanc 
groups. They had to help themselves wit 
their limited resources because no one i 
the wealthier classes wanted to help Paris’ 
unemployed and destitute paupers. !? 

Other articles in the volumes als 
touched on social concerns. Balzac wro 
a touching vignette about a woman wh 
bought and sold used clothing. He als 
commented on how Parisians suffered fror 
the effects of inflation and how the worke 
sensed the loss of the idea of ‘‘progress.’’' 

The illustrator Bertall, who did fewe 
illustrations than Gavarni for the public: 
tion and appeared to be less important { 
the conception of the book, prepared ses 
eral pages of sketches that reflect Georg 
Sand’s and Balzac’s ideas about the i 
equality of rich and poor. Although thes 
illustrations have some comic element: 
they are actually concerned with soci: 
categories, of the kind being analyzed | 
the statistics. For example, one illustratic 
(Fig. 1) shows the section of an averag 
five-story Parisian apartment building. Tt 
ground floor and the upper two storie 
house the poorest occupants and the midd. 
floors the wealthiest. While harmony an 
pleasure reign in the apartments of tt 
rich, human dramas and problems aboun 
in those inhabited by the lower classe: 
This cross-section of a typical Paris apar 
ment house is a graphic rendering of tł 
social data that a census taker would hav 
found about such buildings. 

In Bertall’s illustration Les petits métiei 
de Paris (Fig. 2) he categorizes types « 
poor street vendors and shows them pe 
forming their services. Again, he selec 
models for his social survey so typical th: 
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' they could have been duplicated by a cen- 
sus taker. These vendors were known by 
many observers to be a curious new social 
phenomenon. Jules Janin, the novelist and 
essayist, wrote in 1839 that the rich Pari- 
Sians were usually followed by a band of 
poor, unemployed workers who offered to 
shine their shoes, to run errands for them, 
to sell them matches or food, or, in the 
case of many young women, to sell them- 
selves as prostitutes. Instead of being a 
charming detail of Paris street life, the men 
and women involved in les petits métiers 
were a sign of the city’s paupers trying to 
earn money by any means.? 

Even essays not intended to be critical 
of social inequalities included some hints 
of the author’s awareness of such prob- 
lems. For example, Leon Gozlan’s ‘‘What 
is a Parisienne?’’ noted that it was easy to 
distinguish among the social classes of 
women. A long story by Alfred de Musset, 
‘‘Mademoiselle Mimi Pinson,” described 
the sad existence of a working girl, a 
grisette, living near starvation. Bertall’s 
illustrations show different social groups 
wearing different types of clothing, and 
even how different poor neighborhoods 
looked from elegant quartiers. In one il- 
lustration of children in Paris (Fig. 3), he 
contrasts begging children with those 
playing games. There was an obvious dif- 
ference between the games played by 
wealthy children and those favored by 
waifs. 72 

Although not every article in Le Diable 
a Paris expressed political criticism, the 
tone of the two volumes was decidedly 
favorable to the poor. This may explain 
why Hetzel decided to document scien- 
tifically his social descriptions with a 
special chapter on statistics. 


Social Statistics: Villermé, Quetelet, 

and Legoyt 

Statistics based on census information were 
viewed in the period 1820-45 as important 
evidence about social evolution. The key 
European figures in the new science of 
statistics were René Villermé, a Parisian 
physician interested in statistical evidence 
about the state of public health in Paris, 
and Adolphe Quetelet, a Belgian astrono- 
mer and mathematician. Before turning to 
these two pioneering statisticians, it is 
necessary to trace the growth of statistical 
data—and the sophistication in analyzing 
them—from the ancien régime to the July 
Monarchy. 

In the eighteenth century, parishes kept 
records of baptisms, marriages, and deaths, 
but these records provided statistics only 
about those members of the population 
who belonged to the Catholic Church.?? In 
the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
Napoleon commissioned special studies to 
enumerate the population. Bonaparte’s 
purpose in creating the Bureau de Sta- 
tistique was to determine how the nation 
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could support, in human and material terms, 
additional warfare. After the fall of the 
Empire, the French Restoration rulers 
neglected the census because it seemed a 
lingering Imperial influence. During the 
Restoration, however, the Prefect of Paris, 
G.J.G. Chabrol de Volvic, who controlled 
the administration of the Département of 
the Seine, created a municipal statistical 
office. There were no plans at that time for 
a national census, but Chabrol de Volvic 
did at least want to have accurate figures 
for the Paris region, and in 1816 he called 
for a thorough, accurate census of Paris. 

Because the collection of Parisian sta- 
tistics had not been centralized, Chabrol 
ordered a single administrative unit, the 
Bureau Special des Archives et de la Sta- 
tistique, to control the new statistical activ- 
ities. Chabrol put the mathematician J.B.J. 
Fourier—who had been Chabrol’s univer- 
sity professor—in charge of the Bureau. 
Fourier published in 1821 the first modern 
survey of Paris, the Recherches statistiques 
sur la ville de Paris. It was based on the 
data Fourier and his staff had obtained in 
1817, which included many newly for- 
mulated questions about the lives of the 
city’s inhabitants, questions that gave in- 
sights into Parisians’ social habits, and 
thus provided much more information than 
births, marriages, and deaths. Chabrol 
published successive volumes of the 
Recherches statistiques in 1823, 1826, 
1829, and 1844. The consistency of these 
publications permitted independent statis- 
ticians to compare data and to find curious, 
previously unnoticed relationships among 
categories of data.4 

Intellectuals in general, and politicians 
in particular, were interested in these data 
because they could provide a better under- 
standing of how society functioned. The 
data could also be of practical use; for 
example, in the 1830s benevolent associa- 
tions needed accurate mortality statistics 
to aid in creating life- and sickness-insur- 
ance plans for their members. 

Physicians also used the new census 
data. One public-health physician, 
Benoistan de Chateauneuf, published in 
1820 his findings on the dietary changes of 
Parisians between 1789 and 1817 (the year 
of Fourier’s census). Benoistan found that 
the death rates for children in poor ar- 
rondissements were 2.5 times higher than 
in wealthy ones. He was quick to see that 
statistics could prove the relationship be- 
tween poor nourishment and early death 
for workers. Until his demonstration, it 
had been widely believed that rich persons, 
because of their excessive eating habits 
and dissolute lifestyle, had higher mortality 
rates than the poor. The new evidence 
showed that life was far more precarious 
for the poorest classes. 

Another physician interested in statistics, 
A.J.B. Parent-Duchatelet, studied the 
‘social cost’? of poor sewer systems in 


Paris. He found that the precentage of 
crime, prostitution, and illness was higher 
in areas with open sewers. Parent- 
Duchatelet’s courageous efforts to improve 
the public health situation in the poorest 
quarters of Paris, and the risks that he took 
in tasting sewage to determine its toxicity, 
were immediately appreciated and used by 
other writers. Jules Janin wrote a long essay 
in 1839 explaining in general terms the 
importance of Parent-Duchatelet’s ideas 
that linked sewers to immorality and crim- 
inality. Janin reported that he, inspired by 
Parent-Duchatelet’s example, visited the 
slaughterhouses at Montfaucon near Mont- 
martre to see how the remains of slaugh- 
tered horses, whose meat was sold to the 
poor in special butcher shops, were dis- 
posed of. He was shocked to see the dump- 
ing of putrid materials in the sewers, and 
the hordes of rats attracted to the area.?5 

Janin’s essay demonstrates that indus- 
trialized Paris was viewed by physicians, 
writers, and statisticians as a social ex- 
periment to be carefully analyzed. The 
government wanted to study the newly 
interpreted social data for any politically 
useful information they contained, and the 
government and its police were also in- 
terested in the inhabitants of crowded slums 
because statistics revealed that criminality 
flourished there. It was also apparent to the 
government that high rates of infanticide, 
prostitution, suicide, and madness were 
linked statistically to the overcrowded ar- 
rondissements of Paris.*° 

In 1820 the physician Villermé published 
his first major public-health study of the 
conditions of prisoners in Paris, based on 
newly gathered statistics. He found great 
differences in death rates of prisoners in 
various municipal institutions of detention. 
By using statistics he could show that diet, 
the degree of mistreatment, and the types 
of work the prisoners were forced to do 
were factors in the death rates. By studying 
this group of Parisian prisoners, Villermé 
demonstrated that by changing their deplor- 
able medical conditions, their chances for 
rehabilitation and a longer life could be 
improved.?7 

In Villermé’s next major study, an 1826 
report on mortality rates in Paris arron- 
dissements, he compared data on a slum 
street with data on a wealthy street. Since 
there was a difference of almost 70 percent, 
he concluded that the economic condition 
of Parisians was directly related to their 
mortality rates. Villermé studied mortality 
rates again to chart the effect of the 1832 
cholera epidemic. He found that the 
wealthiest groups had an illness rate of 3.9 
percent, and the poorest, living in decrepit 
lodging houses, had a rate of over 60 
percent. 

In 1839 he described the mortality rates 
of workers in French textile industries. At 
birth, he found, the life expectancy of cot- 
ton spinners was only 1.25 years—few 


infants survived childbirth because of the 
terrible health conditions in the slums 
housing those factory workers. In contrast, 
members of the entrepreneurial class living 
in the same cities had a life expectancy of 
28 years. It was evident from these shock- 
ing figures that the newly promoted indus- 
trialization, and the factory system to carry 
out that policy, was a monstrous injustice 
to the workers. Instead of guessing at the 
cost of misery on human life, statisticians 
like Villerme by the late 1830s had scien- 
tific evidence about how the industrial 
policies of the July Monarchy had affected 
mainly the poorest classes, and afflicted 
them with much greater susceptibility to 
death and disease. ** 

As an astronomer, Adolphe Quetelet’s 
interests in statistics were founded not on 
public hygiene concerns but on the consis- 
tency of meteorological data, what can be 
called repeated scientific phenomena. This 
was a new mathematical inquiry, and he 
studied mathematical laws about the theo- 
ries of probabilities to confirm his studies 
of repeated phenomena. In the mid 1820s 
he became interested in using census data 
to determine if the study of the human 
population could reveal laws of regularity 
that were comparable to the laws of mete- 
orological phenomena. He predicted that 
the statistics would be used by life-insur- 
ance companies and would thus be a valu- 
able new social aid.?? 

Around 1839 Quetelet published an 
anthropometric study on the laws of human 
growth; he used statistics correlating the 
height and age of individuals to calculate 
average heights at each age. This led him 
to describe the typical stature and weight at 
each age. He also became interested in 
criminal statistics in Belgium, which he 
compared with statistics in France gathered 
in the mid 1820s. To his surprise, he found 
that crimes were repeated with striking 
consistency, and that these statistics were 
independent of political regimes .>° 

Statisticians like Quetelet soon devel- 
oped sophisticated mathematical equations 
not only to assess past statistical evidence 
but also to project those statistics. For 
example, in a publication of 1829, in which 
he compared current crime statistics with 
those gathered in 1825 and 1826, Quetelet 
theorized that the number of murders com- 
mitted would remain constant from one 
year to another. The regularity of crimi- 
nality was a shocking discovery, for it 
seemed to deny the idea of social evolution 
and improvement. Quetelet wrote, *‘We 
are able to enumerate in advance, how 
many individuals will stain their hands with 
the blood of their fellows, how many will 
be forgers, how many prisoners, nearly as 
one is able to enumerate beforehand the 
births and deaths which must take place.?! 

What surprised Quetelet was the con- 
stancy of statistics. People seemed destined 
to come back to poor neighborhoods and 
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Fig. 2 Bertall, *‘Les Petits Métiers de 
Paris, ` c. 1845, wood engraving, 
16 xX 26cm, from Le Diable a Paris. 
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Fig. 3 Bertall, *‘Les Enfants a Paris,” 
c. 1845. wood engraving, 16 x 26cm, 
from Le Diable a Paris. 





fall into lives of crime, despite their efforts 
to better themselves. This social deter- 
minism became a common theme in na- 
turalist literature; typically, with the motif 
—Zola’s novels are examples—of a person 
trying to escape from poverty, prostitution, 
or a life in crime, but constantly falling 
back into the original situation. Statistical 
averages showed that very few poor citi- 
zens could exercise their free will and 
escape this criminal cycle, which was un- 
derstood as social and geographic deter- 
minism or fatality .?? 

In 1835 Quetelet published his major 
study, Sur l homme et le développement de 


ses facultés, one of the most brilliant at- 


tempts ever made to construct a model of 
human social behavior by the analysis of 
Statistical data. Quetelet’s idea was to cal- 
culate an “‘average man’’—defined by a 
Statistical ‘“summary’’ of physical, moral, 
and intellectual qualities—who would be 
the standard of comparison for all others. 
Quetelet believed that statistics about be- 
liefs and behavior could reveal the average 
man’s moral character. There could then 
be an average “‘moral character’ that 
would “‘fit’’ in the body of the average 
man. The practical use of this study was 
evident. It would, for example, provide 
evidence about why some men were at- 
tracted to crime and others were successful 
in their work.33 

That extraordinary idea was to revolu- 
tionize the study of mankind. Quetelet 
foresaw that a new science of human be- 
havior and beliefs could be developed from 
statistics, providing information that would 
allow researchers to know what were aver- 


age beliefs and behavioral traits. Other 
Statisticians and philosophers such as A.M. 
Guerry and Auguste Comte were also ar- 
riving a: the conclusion in the 1830s that 
there could be a statistically based **science 
of man, which they called *‘sociology.”’ 
The statistician could define for the first 
time the average moral qualities of men 
and even assess by extrapolation how those 
qualities change over time.*4 

Both Quetelet and his close friend Vil- 
lerme knew the great social value of their 
research. They could predict, forexample, 
that a worker in a chemical factory, living 
on a particular street in a poor arrondisse- 
ment of Paris, would die in a statistically 
calculable number of years or that he was 
susceptible to illness at a calculable rate. 
There could, of course, be some workers 
who “‘escaped’’ these statistics, but the 
very nature of statistics worked to ‘‘con- 
demn’’ the individuals to the averages that 
seemed inexorably to govern their lives. 
Even criminals were governed by the bio- 
logical and statistical determinism newly 
understood by Villerme, Quetelet, and the 
other pioneering European statisticians. 
Their evidence seemed to doom people to 
a specific pattern of life and death. 

When Quetelet ‘‘looked’’ at the statis- 
tically probable future, what struck him 
was the conservatism manifest in statistical 
probability; statistics revealed that over a 
short period of time (say, a decade or two) 
there was little likelihood of social change 
in a given social system. The same number 
of crimes or suicides would take place 
every year no matter what the regime in 
power. Statistically demonstrable deter- 
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minism thus contradicted the belief that in 
France’s new industrial age men could 
exercise free will and escape the poverty 
they were born into. It is important to note 
how different this perception of statistical 
information was from that of the meliorists 
like Comte and the earlier social theoreti- 
cian Saint-Simon. Unlike Quetelet, Comte 
felt that once the laws of social mechanisms 
were uncovered by statistical analysis, then 
politicians would have the tools to manip- 
ulate social change and make rapid evolu- 
tion possible. By this manipulation Comte 
felt leaders of a nation could eliminate the 
threat of revolutions and social upheavals.*> 

Because Hetzel’s major intent in pub- 
lishing Le Diable à Paris was to make an 
accurate and socially revealing study of 
Paris and Parisians, he turned to the new 
statistical data to support the essays, illu- 
strations, and stories. Statistics about Paris 
were now widely recognized as important 
evidence about how a city functioned, and 
how its citizens lived. Statistics helped 
Hetzel to convince his readers that such 
conditions did exist and required some 
amelioration. 

Alfred Legoyt was an obvious choice to 
write the section in the book on the new 
Parisian statistics. In 1843 he had published 
a major statistical survey, La France sta- 
tistique, which included new research into 
the areas Legoyt called ‘‘intellectual, 
moral, financial, industrial, political, judi- 
cial, military, physical, territorial, and 
agricultural.’’ As assistant to the Director 
of the Bureau de Statistique at the Ministry 
of the Interior in Paris, he had a key role in 
further developing the statistical research 
about Paris, and he was fully conversant 
with the statistical conclusions and theories 
proposed by Villermé and Quetelet.%° 

Because of his position as a civil servant 
of the government of Louis Philippe, 
Legoyt presented the data in La France 
Statistique without political observations 
~—Without calls for radical redress of the 
social injustices revealed by the census 
data. In his explanatory footnotes, how- 
ever, his social concern was evident. For 
example, he commented on statistics that 
showed that almost all the children left to 
die from exposure, a common form of 
infanticide, came from the poorest classes. 
He realized, too, that when the government 
stopped funding hospices for abandoned 
children, the number of deaths by exposure 
climbed dramatically. 

Legoyt, in the introduction to his chapter 
in Le Diable a Paris, commented on the 
absence of recent syntheses of Parisian 
Statistical data: ‘‘General statistics about 
Paris until now have never been analyzed; 
the principal elements are kept in a number 
of official publications, and it is difficult to 
assemble them because they often were 
collected for a special purpose and have 
not been made public. It is this work of 
gathering them together and coordinating 
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them that we shall do, on a small scale.37 

He presented to the readers of Le Diable 
a Paris statistics that emphasized the hard- 
ships suffered by the poorest inhabitants of 
the city. Noting that the rate of stillborn 
births was twice as high in Paris as in other 
parts of France, he speculated that the 
general conditions of living in Paris were 
the cause, particularly the ‘‘agitations de 
la vie, les angoisses, les privations, la 
misère, les excès en tout genre.” He also 
noted that the highest mortality occurred in 
the poorest arrondissements, as Villermé 
and others had discovered earlier. Another 
table showed that workers had the highest 
rate of mental illness and that the second 
highest rate was found in the group of 
poorest citizens, those sans profession.*® 
One of Legoyt’s statistical tables recorded 
the changes in food consumption in Paris: 
it was found that from 1821 to 1841 the 
number of poor cuts of meat being sold in 
Paris increased significantly. Legoyt cites 
this trend to buy the cheapest types of meat 
as an indication of growing misére in 
Paris.>? 


Legoyt’s major statistical table was. 


devoted to paupérisme. These statistics 
were based on records of charitable contri- 
butions to poor families in Paris by the 
government’s Bureau de Bienfaisance and 
Its hospices. He believed that since many 
of Paris’s poor did not wish to receive 
public assistance, the figures were probably 
smaller than a more careful census would 
show. In his summary of paupérisme he 
reported that between 1832 and 1844 there 
was hardly any change in the number of 
paupers in the poorest neighborhoods, a 
fact that indicated to Legoyt that the poor 
did not move from neighborhood to neigh- 
borhood but remained fixed in pockets of 
poverty.*° In his analysis of hospital ad- 
missions by arrondissement, Legoyt noted 
that in 1843 one person in twelve required 
hospitalization, an alarmingly high rate. 
Many paupers had to be refused admission 
to the hospitals; Legoyt calculated that 
more than 3,500 people were turned away 
from the hospitals because there was no 
room for them.*! 

One table of statistics showed the pattern 
of pawnbroking in Paris, a system called 
the Mont-de-Pieté and run by the munici- 
pality of Paris. Legoyt discovered that 
about half the loans on objects were for 
less than six francs, indicating that the 
persons seeking such small loans were 
desperately poor. On Mondays, the holiday 
for many workers, the requests for loans 
were the highest, indicating that it was the 
paupers of Paris, rather than the rich, who 
were forced to buy and sell objects. A 
related table showed the rise of criminality 
in Paris, but in general the statistics were 
quite uniform; that is, the crime rate was 
constant each year. A final table showed 
that there was no sizable increase in the 
level of literacy in Paris from 1835 to 1843. 


Despite efforts to expand educational op- 
portunity, the level of education remained 
stable.*4 

Thus the readers of Le Diable à Paris 
had access to the latest statistical data con- 
cerning the problems of living in Paris. 
Legoyt’s.analysis presented concrete in- 
formation to a literary and artistic audience 
about the conditions of the poorest inhabi- 
tants of Paris, and this information supple- 
mented and confirmed the radical tone of 
George Sand’s article. 


Gavarni’s ‘Gens de Paris” 

Gavarni’s illustrations for Le Diable a 
Paris, 208 drawings divided into twenty 
thematic sections, were the most significant 
individual feature in the two volumes. 
These drawings presented visual evidence 
about contemporary Parisian social types, 
and the poorest citizens were given the 
major role in the illustrations. 

Gavarni, who was born in 1804, was at 
the height of his fame in 1843-44 when 
Hetzel appears to have given him the com- 
mission. His books about Parisians— 
Physionomie de la population Parisienne 
(1831), Carnavals a Paris (1840-43), Bal 
Chicard (1843), Les enfants terribies 
(1842), and several others—made him well 
known as the leading interpreter of Parisian 
social types.*3 

Gavarni’s personality has been analyzed 
repeatedly by biographers who have em- 
phasized his bohemian lifestyle, his capri- 
cious dealings with women, his arrest for 
indebtedness, and his first-hand knowledge 
of the Parisian demi-monde, ‘particularly 
the world of modest, unmarried working 
women, called grisettes, prostitutes, and 
lorettes, women who lingered between 
respectability and casual prostitution. In 
contrast to his contemporary Daumier, 
Gavarni appeared to be apolitical, devoted 
mainly to seeking pleasure in a city that 
offered many distractions, particularly the 
frequent Carnavals.“ 

Given Gavarni’s reputation for illustra- 
ting scenes of gay and carefree Parisians in 
the early 1840s, it is surprising how grim 
and pessimistic his illustrations for Le 
Diable a Paris are. The elderly couple 
(Fig. 4) and the abandoned Mother (prob- 
ably meant to be a domestic servant who 
was seduced by her employer, a banker, 
and then dismissed when she became preg- 
nant) with her illegitimate son (Fig. 5) 
seem to plod forward without any hope 
that their situations will be ameliorated. In 
fact, many of the captions, which Gavarni 
always wrote himself, suggest that his 
characters had had better lives in the past 
than at present: one man is described by 
Gavarni as once having had a carriage, 
now he is destitute and walks; another 
woman is aged and lives in the memory of 
men courting her in her youth; a crippled, 
blind man was once a member of Napo- 
leon’s best troops. 
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Fig. 4 Gavarni, Philosophes. c. 1845, 
wood engraving, 16 x 26cm, from 
Le Diable a Paris. 
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Fig. 5 Gavarni. ‘Drames bourgeois. ` 
c. 1845, wood engraving. 16 xX 26cm, 
from Le Diable a Paris. 
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Fig. 6 Gavarni, ““Cabarets,”’ c. 1845. 
wood ergraving, 16 x 26cm, from 
Le Diable a Paris. 





The poorest inhabitants of Gavarni’s 
Paris have succumbed to all the ravages of 
pauperism. Many are hunched over and 
appear defeated by their existence as pau- 
pers. Their clothes are tattered and their 
faces show the ravages of illness. 

The woman scowling at her inebriated 
husband (Fig. 6) listens to him say that 
everyone has his own private form of 
misery: his is drinking and hers is to be 
married to an alcoholic. One of the saddest 
of his illustrations shows a man contem- 
plating suicide on a bridge, ‘‘Between the 
Seine and Hunger” (Fig. 7). In another, a 
destitute woman, clothed in rags and bare- 
footed, huddled against a wall, is selling 
matches in order to buy a bit of bread (Fig. 
8). The ‘*bill-of-sale’’ caption quantifies 
the woman's activity: for the sale of forty 
matches she would receive one sou of 
bread.*° 

Gavarni may have chosen to present his 
paupers in this manner because he under- 
stood the fatalism and determinism pro- 
posed as the governing ‘‘rules’’ in the 
theories of statisticians such as Villermé, 
Quetelet and Legoyt. At first glance—given 
Gavarni’s image as a bohemian. nonintel- 
lectual artist-——that suggestion may appear 
unlikely. How. one wonders. could the 
artist have known anything about the new 
statistical surveys? But Gavarni was an 
extraordinary mathematician, a fact hardly 


noted by art historians. He spent much of 


his spare time working on mathematical 
theories, and many of them were published 
by the scientist Bertrand in an article, + Des 
fonctions curvitales. mémoires de six 
feuillets par Gavarni.”’ in the Comptes- 


rendus of the Academie des Sciences of 
Paris.4° Living in England following the 
revolution of 1848, Gavarni was a friend 
of several men of science, notably an in- 
ventor named Ward. and Wheatstone, who 
developed an electric telegraph system. It 
is also known that Gavarni made use of his 
early training at the Ecole des Arts et 
Metiers in Paris, a technical school, to 
think of experiments with aérostats and 
railroad shock absorbers in the 1850s.47 

There is additional support to the likeli- 
hood that Gavarni knew about not only the 
mathematical theories used in statistics but 
also the uses to which statistics could be 
put. For example, one illustration from Le 
Diable a Paris shows a father and his son 
(Fig. 9) passing in front of a wall covered 
with advertising for life-insurance com- 
panies. These newly created companies 
were. of course, using the new mortality 
rates from Parisian statistical tables to set 
rates for the purchase of insurance policies. 
It would appear to be more than mere coin- 
cidence that Gavarni chose this particular 
subject for the illustration. Another illu- 
stration (Fig. 10) sets up a mathematical 
equation to satirize the complicated voting 
formulas used during the July Monarchy. 
Gavarni’s equations were similar to the 
binomial and polynomial types used in 
Statistical probability.“ 

That Gavarni was aware of statistical 
theory is substantiated by a conversation 
he was reported to have had with Louis 
Blanc. the progressive French socialist 
leader who was active in politics during 
the Second Republic. Their conversation 
took place in 1848 in London. where 


Gavarni was temporarily living and Blanc 
was visiting. Blanc wanted to enlist 
Gavarni in the socialist cause and had asked 
Gavarni's friend Ward to arrange a dinner 
so that they could discuss politics. Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt, who related this 
meeting between the socialist and the illu- 
strator in their biography of Gavarni, wrote 
that Blanc spoke to Gavarni for almost an 
hour about mankind’s “‘social progress.” 
After Blanc had asked Gavarni to serve the 
socialist cause in this march of human 
progress, the illustrator replied that he did 
not believe such progress existed.4? 
Gavarni was probably not taking a reac- 
tionary position on social questions. It is 
likely that he was stating what had been 
discovered by the social statisticians: soci- 
ety changes very slowly, and any group of 
people is ruled by a type of determinism 
that ‘‘undermines”’ individual free will. 
Progress must have seemed an impossible 
goal, at least for the near future. 
Gavarni’s attitude should certainly not 
be viewed as unsympathetic to the poorest 
classes of Paris—his illustrations present 
the poor with great sympathy. Rather, it 
should be seen as the rational and compas- 
sionate response of a skilled mathematician 
and artist to the information emerging in 
the statistical tables of Legoyt, Villermé, 
and others. Gavarni’s paupers in his Gens 
de Paris reflect the statistical evidence: 
they are “condemned” to live out their 
lives as the averages and probabilities of 
Statistics predicted. His political position 
must be on the side of moderates like 
Lammenais who urged patience and be- 
lieved that progress was a slow but con- 
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Fig. 7 Gavarni, ‘‘Bohémes.”’ c. 1845, 
wood engraving, 16 X 26 cm, from 
Le Diable à Paris. 
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Fig. 8 Gavarni. *‘ Petit Commerce,” 
c. 1845, wood engraving, 16 X 26 cm, 
from Le Diable a Paris. 





tinual development of society .>° 

What particularly angered Gavarni were 
the calls to “progress” of many of the 
““demagogues,”” as he called them, who 
urged the citizens of Paris towards revolu- 
tion and destruction of property. In one 
letter to Louis Leroy, written during the 
June 1848 strife in Paris, Gavarni men- 
tioned that he was disturbed by newspaper 
reports of the loss of life in Paris caused by 
workers’ fighting the troops. Gavarni be- 
lieved that the workers were being misled 
into establishing a communisme by clever 
orators who wanted to serve mainly their 
own selfish aims and to steal the hard- 
earned money of workers.*! 


Determinism and the Ideologies 

of Social Statistics 

There was no doubt that the new statistical 
data and their analyses painted a grim and 
terrifying picture of the poor in Paris. The 
situation called for immediate ameliora- 
tion. The exact road to amelioration, how- 
ever, was not clearly indicated. Villermé’s 
position as a political moderate was that 
society was making progress through in- 
dustrialization, and that well-intentioned 
men and women would find a means to 
achieve a better standard of living. The 
situation of the Parisian workers, for the 
moment at least, was, “‘in the nature of 
things.’’** This was the conservatives’ 
notion that free will allows the most talented 
and industrious workers to escape poverty. 
The government, by preserving free will, 
would, it was alleged, encourage the best 
persons to escape poverty; only the 
‘morally flawed’ workers would stay 
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impoverished. Villermé’s hope was that in 
a short time the workers, who were suffer- 
ing from industrialization, would benefit 
from it.>3 

Quetelet’s political position was almost 
identical to Villermeé’s. He felt that man 
had little ability to modify the ‘‘conserva- 
tive principles’’ that govern human evolu- 
tion. He was above all an empiricist, and 
his whole statistical effort was to find the 
“*hidden”’ laws of physique sociale: he did 
not wish to seek ways to change those 
laws, even if changes could be made on an 
ad hoc basis, which he doubted.54 Quete- 
let's ideas were related to Comte’s, with 
one major difference: Comte believed that 
if one knew the laws that govern society 
then one would be able to develop a plan to 
reorganize it. He believed that society could 
be easily manipulated, whereas Quetelet 
was more skeptical of such manipulations. 
Comte sought a practical way of avoiding 
revolutions by building formulas—based 
on laws discovered by statisticians—for 
progress into the social fabric .>> 

Parent-Duchatelet, who had discovered 
the terrible social cost of disease-infested 
sewers, and the statistician André-Michel 
Guerry, who coined the phrase ‘‘moral 
Statistics’? in his widely discussed Essai 
sur la statistique morale (1833), took posi- 
tions close to Villerme’s. They regarded 
themselves as _ researchers-—-empiricists 
not social activists. Guerry, for example. 
was interested in the uniformity of repeti- 
tions in suicides, illegitimate births, char- 
ity, education, literacy, criminality, and 
recidivism; he cared little about changing 
the social situations reflected in those 


statistics °° 

Legoyt seems to have been a bit more 
progressive in his political leanings, but he 
certainly was not a radical. He believed 
that the destitution of the workers would in 
time be ameliorated by the very industri- 
alization that was causing it.” 

Not every social observer was as passive 
as these statisticians when confronting the 
statistical data. Eugene Buret, one of the 
leading French statisticians, called for 
radical solutions to the social problems. 
He had published in 1840 a major study 
comparing the misére of the working 
classes in England and in France. In it he 
analyzed the conditions of this misére, its 
causes, and the “‘insufficient remedies” 
proposed by the government. Buret wrote, 
“It no longer suffices to know how things 
are constituted: we need to seek how things 
should be constituted so that this world of 
ours may present less suffering and desti- 
tution.°® He called for action, the imme- 
diate amelioration of the plight of Parisian 
workers. This had been the position of 
many workers and socialists in the late 
1830s: the government had made many 
Statistical studies and knew a great deal 
about social deprivation, but it was not 
doing enough to remedy the situation.5? 

Although there were some writers who 
felt that private philanthropy, not the gov- 
ernment, should be responsible for improv- 
ing the most squalid conditions.©® Buret’s 
appeal for action was echoed by other 
writers and opposition leaders who were 
unwilling to wait for more social analyses 
to confirm the sad condition of the unem- 
ployed emigrants living in Paris. They 
urged that steps be taken immediately to 
alleviate the desperate conditions, Eugène 
Gérando’s De la bienfaisance publique 
(1839) and H.A. Fregier’s Des classes 
dangereuses de la société dans les grandes 
villes et des moyens de les rendre meil- 
leures (1840) are typical of these calls for 
action.®! 

Some weak remedies were finally voted 
during the regime of Louis Philippe. The 
Law of 22 March 1841 was passed as an 
attempt to limit the abuses of child labor. 
But it was a timid measure since there were 
no prison terms for offenders and only 
small fines were called for. The reforms 
that were needed would have to await the 
republican government established after the 
overthrow of the July Monarchy in 1848.67 


M any questions remain about the use 
of statistics in the 1840s, the form- 


ative period of early Realism. Were other 
realists like Courbet and Daumier aware of 
Statistical documentation and sociological 
theories? Was Gavarni’s Gens de Paris the 
first instance that a French artist responded 
to this new scientific data? 

It is likely that the pessimism of Gavar- 
ni's grim characters is due to his compre- 
hension of statistical determinism. His 
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Fig. 9 Gavarni, **Parisiens de Paris,” 
c. 1845. wood engraving, 16 xX 26cm. 
from Le Diable à Paris. 
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Fig. 10 Gavarni. ‘*Politiqueurs.”* c. 1845, 
wood engraving, 16 x 26cm. from 
Le Diable a Paris. 





Parisians seem to be convinced by the 
statistical data that they are forced to fit the 
statistical mold of the average person in 
their social and geographic position; their 
situation is predetermined and little can be 
done to change it. Political regimes come 
and go, they understand, but the inevita- 
bility of statistical probability seems to be 
the primary force guiding their lives. 

In retrospect, Le Diable a Paris reflects 
the belief that rapid social progress is un- 
likely. Society has its own built-in con- 
Straints to progress, and this was under- 
stood by many political writers who stood 
on the moderate side of the opposition to 
the July Monarchy. At the moment when 
several major writers and artists became 
convinced of the need to be politically 
engagé. the statisticians suggested that 
society cannot be changed quickly, and 
that radical or revolutionary political solu- 
tions were not likely to bring an ameliora- 
tion of the urgent social needs of the poorest 
classes in Paris. 
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Artistic Anatomy and Taboo: 
. The Case of Thomas Anshutz 


By James S. Terry 


A n odd hiatus in the history of artistic 
depictions of anatomical dissection 
occurs in the nineteenth century. That age 
was one of enormous scientific and medical 
advance, comparable to the periods that 
produced such magnificent artistic products 
as the illustrations for Vesalius and Rem- 
brandt’s Anatomical Demonstration of Dr. 
Tulp. But, although it saw the development 
of anesthesia, applied bacteriology, and 
diagnostic technologies from the stetho- 
scope to the x-ray, the last century failed to 
produce works of art comparable to earlier 
masterpieces recording medical anatomy. 
By examining the context of a minor paint- 
ing by Thomas Anshutz (1851-1912), it 
may be possible to suggest some explana- 
tions for that phenomenon. 

Anshutz was certainly in a key position 
with respect to both anatomy and art in the 
late nineteenth century. He was a disciple 
of Thomas Eakins at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts beginning in 
1876, adopting a similar ‘‘realist’’ ap- 
proach to factual accuracy and sharing 
Eakins’s belief in anatomy as the founda- 
tion of figural composition.! When the 
surgeon William Williams Keen began of- 
fering a course in artistic anatomy at the 
Academy in 1876, Anshutz served as an 
assistant demonstrator under Eakins.? After 
Eakins’s departure, Anshutz took over his 
mentor’s courses including anatomy and 
was often remembered by his students as a 
dedicated teacher.? At least one student 
left a graphic tribute to Anshutz as an 
apostle for and teacher of anatomy (Fig. 1). 


pe an artist interested in anatomy, 
Anshutz allied himself with a long 


and venerable tradition dating from the 
Renaissance. Soon after anatomical dis- 
section was actively resumed in the later 
thirteenth century, artists began to attend 
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lectures and demonstrations, at first to 
record the process of scientific investiga- 
tion but then also to advance their own 
study of the accurate depiction of the 
musculature and structure of the human 
body. A succession of important figures 
from Verrocchio and Mantegna to Dürer, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael witnessed the 
anatomical proceedings in the medical 
schools of their time and engaged in some 
dissection themselves. Leonardo da Vinci 
pursued his anatomical interests beyond 
those of most other artists. Along with the 
superb drawings in his notebooks, he 
recorded some of his reactions to the 
activity of dissecting: 


And though you should have a love 
for such things you may perhaps be 
deterred by natural repugnance, and 
if this does not prevent you, you 


might be deterred by fear of passing 
the night hours in the company of 
these corpses, quartered and flayed 
and horrible to behold.’ 


Leonardo controlled his repugnance, how- 
ever, and managed to dissect at least thirty 
bodies. 

The rarity of anatomies in the Middle 
Ages and early Renaissance partly con- 
tributed to the zeal with which they were 
pursued. Those Italian and French univer- 
sities that were allowed to conduct dissec- 
tions with official recognition in the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
were usually granted only one or two bodies 
of executed criminals each year. In En- 
gland, Henry VIII granted the Royal Com- 
pany of Barbers and Surgeons the right to 
four executed felons a year, and Elizabeth 
I accorded a similar grant to the College of 
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Physicians in 1564.® These sources: of 
anatomical material were still inadequate 
for the demand, even in times when par- 
ticipation in dissections was restricted 
mainly to medical professors. Some in- 
dividuals, like Leonardo, undoubtedly 
made private requests of families to con- 
duct postmortem examinations on the 
bodies of deceased family members; others, 
like Andreas Vesalius, possessed the sang- 
froid to engage in graverobbing or in steal- 
ing limbs from bodies still suspended from 


the gallows.’ Even those bodies that were ` 


designated for dissection after execution 
sometimes became objects of competition 
between private and officially recognized 
anatomists.® 

The bodies of executed felons were 
originally turned over for dissection with 
little attention to any notions of cruel and 
unusual punishment or of other human 
rights. In Holland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and England in the eighteenth century, 
dissection even became a part of the sen- 
tence, intended for the moral instruction of 
the populace as well as for additional retri- 
bution against the criminal.? This practice 
led to the development of elaborate com- 
munity rituals surrounding annual public 
executions and dissections. Some depic- 
tions of seventeenth-century anatomical 
theaters show the ghoulish yet casual at- 
tendance of men, women, children, and 
animals at the dissections.!° A contem- 
porary work, Rembrandt’s famous early 
painting the The Anatomical Demonstration 
of Dr. Tulp, has been interpreted as an 
emblematic portrait warning of inevitable 
mortality yet promising hope of salvation 
after death.!! Yet doubt remains whether 
the public received this sophisticated mes- 
sage or merely understood the more basic 
connection of dissection with degradation 
and crime. 

These trends combined to force a gradual 
change of attitude in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—-a change for the worse. The growth 
in the numbers of medical professionals 
and the increasing custom among medical 
students of performing their own dissec- 
tions led to a mounting demand for ana- 
tomical material. With legal sources sup- 
plying only a tenth (or less) of the need in 
Britain, students and medical professors 
returned to the practice of Vesalius and 
others and began to rob graves.'? At the 
same time, violent objections to the re- 
moval of executed felons began to occur. 1? 
As for artists, some no longer found the 
witnessing of dissection so fascinating or 
emblematic; drawings and caricatures by 
Rowlandson and Hogarth suggest at least 
some revulsion for anatomy and its gleeful 
pursuit by ‘‘the doctors.’’!* In America, 
this abhorrence engendered the attack on 
William Shippen only three years after his 
first anatomical lectures in Philadelphia in 
1762. And it was the same abhorrence that 
resulted in the ‘‘Doctor’s Riot’’ (the name 


speaks volumes) in New Yorkin 1788.15 
Anatomy in this country inherited the 
worst of the European record of dissection 
of the preceding four hundred years. As 
the nineteenth century began, the public 
reputation of American physicians declined 
at the very time when their numbers in- 
creased, and much of the bad press was a 
result of association with graverobbing 
and dissection. 


Ithough stories about graverobbing 

in the nineteenth century have been 
repeated frequently, it is still difficult to 
appreciate the full force of the public out- 
rage that they created; a public outrage that 
would be bequeathed to artists like Thomas 
Eakins and Thomas Anshutz. In addition 
to the ‘‘Doctor’s Riot’’ in New York, there 
were no fewer than fifteen other ‘‘resur- 
rection riots” in which the public fought 
back en masse against graverobbing; in 
several cases, medical schools were forced 
to close their doors because of community 
furor.16 Each of the five states of New 
England passed laws against graverobbing 
before 1818, and Maine added one upon 
entry to the Union in 1820.'7 Individual 
families often took elaborate measures to 
prevent the disinterment of their loved 
ones.'8 Medical schools made various 
public disclaimers to assure their sur- 
rounding communities that graverobbing 
would not be the source of their anatomical 
material, whatever their actual practices 
may have been. !° Finally, individual stories 
about particular events offer poignant 
commentary on the feeling engendered 
when an empty grave was discovered or 
the graverobbers were caught, literally, 
red-handed.?° Nor did nineteenth-century 
novelists neglect this contemporary horror. 
Who can forget Charles Dickens’s Jerry 
Cruncher—the ‘“‘resurrection man’’ who 
became a hero in A Tale of Two Cities—or 
that terrible scene in the cemetery described 
by Mark Twain as Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn witness the graverobbing murder of 
Dr. Robinson, or, indeed, the most hair- 
raising graverobbing tale of them all, Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley’s Frankenstein? 

In spite of the fascination, taboos against 
anatomical dissection grew during the 
Victorian era. These taboos were reinforced 
by parallel attitudes, such as less revealing 
styles of dress, more constrained expres- 
sions of sexuality, and visually ‘“‘ex- 
purgated’’ paintings of the nude human 
form.?! 

Perhaps more important were the com- 
plicated changes in the nineteenth-century 
attitudes towards death itself, which was at 
once sentimentalized and yet stripped of 
many of its transcendent dimensions.** The 
rise of photography after 1839 produced 
the curious phenomenon of postmortem 
portraiture, as if families would cling to 
the image of loved ones when their physical 
presence was gone.* The beginnings of 


the “‘denial of death’’ in the twentieth cen- 
tury were manifest in such changes, and 
the fact that medical students and anato- 
mists were familiar with the dead stood in 
sharp and macabre contrast to that senti- 
ment, and was unsettling. 


here were two more immediate his- 
torical contexts for the anatomical 
work of Thomas Anshutz at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. The 
first was the passage by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature of the Armstrong Act of 1867. 
This Act was an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of insufficient anatomical material and 
its related incentive for criminal graverob- 
bing in Philadelphia and Allegheny coun- 
ties. It authorized that any bodies of persons 
whose burial would be at public expense 
could be delivered to physicians and sur- 
geons who requested them for anatomical 
purposes. Unfortunately, the law failed to 
achieve its purpose, since it provided only 
about half the cadavers needed annually in 
Philadelphia’s eight medical colleges. 
Anatomists were again forced to rely on 
professional ‘‘resurrectionists,’’ who 
preyed in particular on Lebanon Cemetery, 
a burial ground for the city’s blacks. Wil- 
liam Williams Keen was especially troubled 
by the needs for anatomical material for 
his private Philadelphia School of Anat- 
omy and later for his lectures at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy .** Whether he or others 
at the Academy were accomplices in the 
continuing resurrections is unknown, but 
it is probable that the mere existence of 
dissection at the art school caused public 
uneasiness. 75 
A second series of events involved a 
masterpiece by Thomas Eakins and the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876 in Phila- 
delphia. In 1875 Eakins had painted the 
most ambitious work of his early career, a 
combination dramatic portrait, anatomy 
lesson, and tribute to the rise of modem 
medicine—The Gross Clinic. It was un- 
dertaken specifically to be submitted to the 
Art Department of the Centennial the next 
year, but to Eakins’s disappointment, the 
Committee of Selection rejected the pic- 
ture, judging its realistic portrayal of sur- 
gery too horrifying.2© The picture was 
eventually hung in the United States Army 
Post Hospital at the Centennial. At the 
same time, Feyen-Perrin’s Anatomy Lesson 
of Dr. Velpeau was hung in the French 
section of the Centennial Art Department 
without any apparent opposition or public 
revulsion.*” Ironically, Eakins himself 
probably heard Velpeau on anatomy only 
two years after Feyen-Perrin had first ex- 
hibited his painting at the Paris Salon of 
1864.78 Eakins would have known that 
real dissections looked different from the 
rhetorical postures depicted by the French 
artist, and Thomas Anshutz would have 
seen as much for himself when he attended 
the Centennial during his first year at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. 
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Fig. 3 Thomas Anshutz, Untitled Photograph. Washington, D.C. 
Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution. 





D espite the problem of obtaining 
cadavers and the rebuff by the public 


in 1876, Eakins maintained his commit- 
ment to anatomical training for artists. 
When William Crary Brownell, a literary 
and art critic, sought to interview Eakins 
for an article to appear in Scribner’ s 
Monthly three years later, he used the 
occasion to probe the relationship between 
art and anatomy. Wasn’t dissecting re- 
pulsive? Eakins was asked. The artist 
admitted that it was dirty work at best but 
insisted on its necessity for proper rendering 
of the human figure. Brownell persisted: 


‘*But the atmosphere of the place, 
the hideousness of the objects! I can’t 
fancy anything more utterly—utterly 
—inartistic.”’ 

“Well, that’s true enough. We 
should hardly defend it as a quickener 
of the aesthetic spirit, though there is 
a sense in which a study of the human 
organism is just that. If beauty resides 
in fitness to any extent, what can be 
more beautiful than this skeleton, or 
the perfection with which means and 
ends are reciprocally adapted to each 
other? But no one dissects to quicken 
his eye for, or his delight in, beauty. 
He dissects simply to increase his 
knowledge of how beautiful objects 
are put together to the end that he 
may be able to imitate them. Even to 
refine upon natural beauty—to 
idealize—one must understand what 
it is that he is idealizing; otherwise 
his idealization—I don’t like the 
word, by the way—becomes distor- 
tion, and distortion is ugliness. This 
whole matter of dissection is not art 
at all, any more than grammar is 
poetry. It is work, and hard work, 
disagreeable work. No one, how- 
ever, needs to be told that enthusiasm 
for one’s end operates to lessen the 


disagreeableness of his patient 
working toward attainment of it.’’° 


As an additional part of his defense, 
Eakins assigned his best students the task 
of providing illustrations for the Brownell 
article .?° It fell to Thomas Anshutz to show 
the public The Dissecting Room (Fig. 2). 
It is well known that Anshutz shared with 
Eakins not only his factual style and en- 
thusiasm for anatomy but also his interest 
in photography as an aid to artistic com- 
position.?! It has even been suggested that 
a photograph by Eakins served as the basis 
of the Anshutz painting and engraving of 
1879.3? It is more likely, however, that a 
photograph taken by Anshutz himself was 
the basis for his subsequent graphic images 
(Fig. 3). The similarities between this 
photograph and the painting of The Dis- 
secting Room are numerous: the large door 
of the “‘pump room” in the Pennsylvania 
Academy; the table and chairs; the com- 
parison of the bones of a skeleton with 
those of a body; even the hats on some of 
the subjects. There are, of course, dif- 
ferences, but they can be explained as 
accommodations to the tastes and preju- 
dices of Scribner’s audience. 

The first major compositional change 
from photograph to painting is the posi- 
tioning of the cadaver. Whereas in the 
photograph the face of the dead subject 
and the dissection performed on him are 
obscured, both are visible in the painting. 
The effect would seem to be to increase 
rather than decrease the revulsion that many 
viewers would have for anatomy, were it 
not for the fact that no real dissecting has 
begun. Compositionally, it must have 
seemed necessary to Anshutz to make the 
dissecting table parallel to the picture 
plane, rather than diagonal to it, as in the 
photograph. And by placing a student in an 
earnest pose over the cadaver so that much 
of the torso is obscured, Anshutz has re- 


duced the unaesthetic, sheer deadness of 
the body. 

A second major change involves the 
skeleton. In the photograph, a student 
compares the bones of the skeleton’s hand 
with those of the cadaver beneath the flesh. 
But in the painting, Anshutz moved the 
skeleton and altered the nature of the com- 
parison, so that the bones are being exam- 
ined against those of a living figure. Thus, 
the painting presents a rationale for ana- 
tomical study as an aid to figure studies in 
art, much as Eakins had argued verbally. 

The third and most important change is 
the introduction into the painting of art in 
the act of being created. No sculpting took 
place in the dissecting room that Anshutz 
had photographed. But the painting shows 
a student working on a cast of an arm, so 
that dissection and artistic production are 
intimately linked in the iconography pre- 
sented to the readers of Scribner’ s. 

The changes Anshutz made were, in 
part, a defense against one of Brownell’s 
fears about teaching artistic anatomy 
through dissection; that is, ‘‘the danger 
arising from constant association with what 
is ugly and unpoetic, however useful.’’33 
Both the composition of his subject and its 
execution were Anshutz’s way of showing 
that beauty and dissection were not in- 
compatible. Charles H. Stephens, his fel- 
low student, composed a picture of Dr. 
Keen’s anatomical lecture for the Scrib- 
ner’s article with similar intentions, making 
sure that a living body and examples of 
antique sculpture were displayed alongside 
anatomical specimens (Fig. 4). 

Both Anshutz’s photograph and painting 
were relatively gentle glimpses of ana- 
tomical dissection, compared with the 
gruesome views taken by medical students 
of the same era as an underground photo- 
graphic genre.** But the image Anshutz 
translated helped to ease skepticism about 
Eakins and the school—at least for a short 
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Fig. 4 Charles H. Stephens, Anatomical Lecture by Dr. Keen, 1879, oil on board, 
8% X 11”. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1879.6. 


time. Eakins later left the Pennsylvania 
Academy over another set of taboo issues 
involving sexuality, nudity, and the draping 
of models. In that controversy, both 
Anshutz and Stephens opposed their men- 
tor.3° Perhaps their new conservatism had 
its origins in their iconographic accom- 
modations to public opinion of 1879. Given 
the powerful feelings that graverobbing 
and dissection elicited, it would have been 
unusual for artists to react any differently. 
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By Charlotte Douglas 


Evolution and the Biological 
Metaphor in Modern Russian Art 





ussia’s acceptance of Cubism was 
never wholehearted. From January 
1909, when Braque’s Grand Nu was shown 
at the second Golden Fleece exhibition in 
Moscow, Cézannian reduction and sim- 
plification of form was associated with 
Kantian a priori geometry as a means of 
depicting an underlying reality. This inter- 
pretation, adopted in part from Western 
critics who in turn relied on Braque’s own 
statements,! was attractive to Russian art- 
ists as long as their attention was directed 
towards its essential idealism. Ultimately, 
however, the Kantian geometric model, 
like Kant in general, was criticized for a 
cold ‘‘mechanicalness’’ and positivism.* 
Russian artists in Paris in 1910 and 1911 
more or less ignored Analytic Cubism in 
favor of Matisse and primitivism; the great 
collector Sergei Shchukin, the owner of 
dozens of earlier Picassos, simply did not 
buy the 1910-11 work. Victim at this time 
of a perceived lack of spirituality, Cubism 
was characterized by one prominent critic 
as ‘‘a formless mass,” subject to ‘‘cold 
mathematical apportionment.’’> David 
Burliuk, organizer and leader of the Russian 
vanguard, seemed to share this view when, 
in an essay edited by Kandinsky for Der 
Blaue Reiter almanac, he described Cubism 
as multiple planes and viewpoints, ‘“which 
in architecture has long been known as a 
mechanical rule.’’* By late 1912, under 
the impact of the Futurist exhibition in 
Paris in February, the Section d’ Or exhibi- 
tion in October, and the congenial philo- 
sophical interpretations of Gleizes and 
Metzinger,’ Cubism had regained some- 
what its idealist respectability in Russia, 
but it was never completely free from the 
earlier suspicions of rationality, mechani- 
calness, and superficiality. 
It should not be surprising therefore that 
many of the Russian avant-garde do not fit 


into the Cubist-Constructivist line of devel- 
opment as it is commonly understood, 
although many of them went on to do 
essentially formalist studies. Pavel Filonov 
(1883-1941), Mikhail Matiushin (1861- 
1934), Nikolai Kulbin (1868-1917), David 
Burliuk (1882-1967), and even Kazimir 
Malevich (1880-1934) have singly or col- 
lectively been called ‘‘Russian Expres- 
sionists’’ or the ‘‘Alternative Tradition.” 
For various periods between about 1910 
and the early 1930s, they shared an anti- 
Cubist stance based in part on a strong 
interest in the psychological aspects of art® 
and in part on an organic aesthetics that 
was established in art, as it was in many 
other disciplines, by the dissemination and 
popularization of Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution and its subsequent neovitalist re- 
formulations. For the Russian avant-garde 
the biological paradigm had the advantage 
of combining a well-developed, objective, 
and scientific system with the immediacy 
and inclusiveness of living nature; it 
seemed to make possible an ideal tran- 
scendence through the application of purely 
rational means. 

The vision of a world in continuous 
evolution was responsible also for a shift 
in the focus in art from the end result—a 
completed picture of a static object—to the 
object in flux and the very process of mak- 
ing the work of art. The organic interests 
of artists such as Kandinsky and Tatlin 
became obvious in the 1920s, but these 
were only the later surfacings of a structure 
that deeply informed very early modernist 
theory and that was as applicable to poetry 
as it was to art. This essay is a brief over- 
view of some of the ideas and imagery of 
that evolutionary vision of the world. 


general discussion of evolution hac 
been taking place among the Russiar 
intelligentsia since the middle of the nine 
teenth century. Although Darwin’s Origi 
of Species, published in England in 1859 
was not completely translated and pub. 
lished in Russia until 1864, the basic tenet: 
of Darwin’s theory were known and dis 
cussed almost immediately, and there wer 
three Russian editions of Descent of Ma) 
in 1871, the same year that it appeared iu 
English.” Darwinism was immediateh 
popular in Russia among both the educates 
public and natural scientists, who were ii 
fact already strongly inclined toward: 
transformationalism. The  intellectua 
ground had been well prepared for Dar 
winian evolution by a widespread interes 
in and acceptance of Lamarckian ideas 
and especially by late-eighteenth-centur 
German thinking. Goethe’s morphologica 
theories and parallel aesthetic concept 
were widely known and appreciated, a 
was the philosophy of a unified nature a 
elaborated by Schelling. The Romanti 
vitalizing of nature, the understanding o 
matter as dormant spirit and spirit as matte 
in the process of becoming, and the notio! 
of nature and humanity as one vast orga 
nism were all ideas that had been extremel: 
congenial to Russia’s pantheistic an 
Orthodox cultural inclinations .° 
In introducing the concepts of sponta 
neous variation and natural selection, Dar 
win provided the mechanisms for organi: 
transformation; in Russia they became par 
of an already-established vision of natun 
as something dynamic and uniform beneat! 
a surface variety, rather than stable anc 
multiform. Darwin’s theory suggested 
too, that changes in form were governe 
by a demonstrable natural law of interac 
tion of organism and environment. Thes 
new concepts reinforced the attractiv: 
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notions of a dynamic and unified nature 
while seeming to set ideas that were funda- 
mentally philosophical on a firmly scien- 
tific basis.? 

By the middle of the 1880s, however, 
Darwinian evolution was being subject to 
widespread criticism in Russia from the 
biological and social sciences. It was called 
at once too **chaotic’’ (because of the major 
role given to chance in producing new 
varieties and species) and too ‘‘mechani- 
cal’’ (because of the lawfulness and dis- 
interestedness of natural selection). The 
positivist view that had gained ascendancy 
in the 1870s—that physical and chemical 
laws alone lay at the bottom of all biolog- 
ical processes, and that such laws operate 
universally and causally within the biolog- 
ical world—appeared to many to threaten 
humanity with a Newtonian physical 
determinism. 

The resurgence of vitalism throughout 
Europe in the late nineteenth century served 
to expand a narrowly materialistic view of 
Darwinism while retaining the mechanisms 
of evolutionary change. To the external 
physical causality attributed to natural 
selection, neovitalism proposed an addi- 
tional inward-dwelling ‘‘principle’’ of 
organic development, in Russia called 
variously an ‘‘intellectual principle,” a 
“living force,” and a “‘living principle.”’ 
This biological force of the vitalists was in 
fact related to a morphological concept 
proposed earlier by Goethe that had again 
gained currency in Russia—the principle 
of an inward form of matter that necessarily 
determines its outward expression.!° The 
discovery and popularization of Mendel’s 
work in plant genetics by Hugo De Vries 
and others at the turn of the century focused 
attention on the particulate or quantum 
nature of evolutionary changes, while 
improvements made in techniques of tissue 
staining encouraged the idea of a more or 
less specific locale for such biological 
determinants.'' The image of cells—their 
internal structure, and their division and 
multiplication in the process of organic 
growth—now appeared in the popular 
press, and for the first time became easily 
accessible to artists. Generally associated 
with the inner form and the vital force of 
organic matter, these small, similar units, 
which bore developmental information and 
independently produced a multiplicity of 
forms, confirmed the Romantic under- 
standing of a monistic world of matter and 
spirit and at the same time were unassail- 
ably scientific. The neovitalists also put 
new emphasis on the simultaneous and 
branching chronology of Darwin’s evolu- 
tionary events, in contradistinction to the 
sequential and linear time that had come to 
inform positivist thinking. 

In the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, Russian intellectual and artistic 
circles tended to view the world as a syn- 
thesis of materialist and vitalist evolu- 
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Fig. I Nikolai Kulbin, Love, 1910. 
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tionary theory. Although details varied, 
there was a widely shared conceptual core: 
a universal and inevitable progress was 
effected by Darwin’s and De Vries’ sudden 
chance variations and the transformation 
of parts produced by interaction with the 
environment, but living matter also pos- 
sessed a ‘‘vital force,’ and the specific 
outer form that it manifested was condi- 
tioned by an inherent and essential principle 
of form associated with the material itself. 
All nature, organic and inorganic, includ- 
ing the stars and animals, could be regarded 
as an evolving organism, and, ultimately, 
matter and spirit, material and vital energy, 
were considered two sides of one and the 
same thing. This synthetic structure, at 
once formal and dynamic, with a dual inner 
and outer focus, was paradigmatic for such 
disparate fields of knowledge as the reli- 
gious philosophy of Vladimir Soloviev, 
the philosophical justification of differen- 
tial and integral calculus, and literary 
formalism. !? 


he Russian avant-garde drew on a 

great variety of sources for its devel- 
oping organic aesthetics. One of the most 
obvious is contemporary German physiol- 
ogy as popularized by the painter Nikolai 
Kulbin.'? A practicing physician, Kulbin 
was also a medical researcher and a spe- 
cialist in the mechanisms and effects of 
subliminal sensations, one of the principal 
topics in mainstream medical research of 
the day. Kulbin worked in Bekhterev’s 
Laboratory, the most prominent research 
laboratory in Russia, where he developed 
an apparatus to measure subconscious or 
barely conscious responses to external 
stimuli.'* When, in 1908, he started to 
paint and to publicize his theories of art, 
his ideas were grounded in his study of 
psychological and _ neurophysiological 


processes. 

Kulbin was a pan-vitalist. In an updated 
version of Schelling’s philosophy of nature, 
Kulbin believed that the world, organic 
and inorganic, was alive. Movement and 
other overt manifestations of life sprang 
from complexity of form; so, for example, 
stones, crystals, and other regular and 
‘‘harmonious’’ substances that do ot 
appear to be alive were thought of as 
‘dormant’ or “‘in potential.” Overt life, 
in contrast, was produced by ‘“‘dis- 
sonance,’’ and ‘‘the most dissonating ferm 
is that which live cells have, the form of 
man.’’ Kulbin explained the transforma- 
tion from the “‘sleeping’’ to the *‘waking’’ 
state as analogous to catalytic action of 
colloids.'> For developing a conscious 
theory of art, he advocated ‘‘natural art,” 
a study analogous to ‘“‘natural science,”’ 
because ‘‘we, the cells of the living earth, 
fulfill her desires, but we don’t hear her 
voice, *’** 

Kulbin’s early theoretical discussions of 
art became a primary source for the Cubo- 
Futurist poet and theorist Alexei 
Kruchenykh and for the Russian avant- 
garde generally, although Kulbin himself 
remained essentially a Symbolist painter !7 
By about 1910 Kulbin was clearly a pro- 
ponent of psychological intimism or 
‘“‘psychic naturalism,’’'® which he then 
carried to the point of pictorializing phys- 
iological processes. In a work entitled 
Love (Fig. 1) done to illustrate Nikolai 
Evreinov’s (1879-1953) monodrama A 
Presentation of Love (1910), the depictians 
of an inner biological environment aad 
outer natural environment have become 
identical: a magnified image of positively 
and negatively (red and blue) stained 
organic cells creates a landscape. Inrer 
processes are seen *‘projected’’ as external 
reality, as the distinction between inrer 





Fig. 2 Mikhail Matiushin, Study of Trees, 
©: (91. 


Fig. 3 Mikhail Matiushin, Study for a 
Hemisphere, 1920-21, watercolor. 
Leningrad, private collection. 





and outer form in living nature melts and 
blurs. 

Kulbin was responsible for organizing 
in Petersburg some of the first exhibitions 
of the new art, and it was in connection 
with these that he met the composer and 
painter Mikhail Matiushin, who was taking 
part in his 1909 Impressionists exhibi- 
tion.!? The following season Matiushin 
and other painters organized a rival asso- 
ciation of artists, registered in February 
1910 as the Union of Youth.?° 


M atiushin, also a believer in a living 
universe and in the gradual trans- 
formation and perfection of the senses, 
joined in the general condemnation of the 
‘*mechanized’’ view of the world fostered 
by positivist Darwinism, deploring, among 
other things, sequential and causal time. In 


the 1913 Cubo-Futurist collection Troe 
(The Three), he wrote: 


Perhaps the days are not far off when 
the conquered phantoms of three- 
dimensional space, of the illusion of 
time formed like drops, and of a 
timid causality . . . will be revealed 
to everyone for what they have been 
all along—nothing but the annoying 
bars of a cell in which the creative 
human spirit has been imprisoned.*! 


Matiushin thought that the organically 
integrated world would eventually become 
accessible to evolving human perception. 
In his approach to pictorial space he tried 
to depict the hidden connections, the slow 
motion of growth and curvilinear forms of 
biological processes. His Study of Trees 
(c. 1911) (Fig. 2) illustrates his preoccu- 
pation with a continuous spherical per- 
spective and the integration of earth and 
sky: 


Growing ever slender as they recede 
into the sky, the branches of trees are 
like bronchial tubes—the basic ele- 
ment of respiration... . [T]he 
sacred earth breathes through them, 
the earth breathes through the sky. 
The result is a complete circle of 
earthly and celestial metabolism. 
They are the signs of ulterior life.*? 
Matiushin soon eliminated the ‘‘scenic’’ 
element from his work to create cosmic 
and biological abstractions. In the object- 
less Study for a Hemisphere (1920-21) 
(Fig. 3) he means to demonstrate that *‘at 
all junctures the earth has united with the 
body of the universe,” but there are no 
identifiable references to a subject. In the 
roots that he exhibited as sculpture in 1919 
(Figs. 4A and 4B), Matiushin saw a record 
of the natural process, the material trace of 
the inner vital force and inherent form.” 
Similar interests motivated his renditions 
in the 1920s of crystals, volcanoes, and 
fluid processes.*4 
Pavel Filonov was a member of the 
Union of Youth by late 1911. He exhibited 
with them in Petersburg in December of 
that year, and in March of 1912 in 
Moscow.?5 He was acquainted with 
Matiushin by late 1912 and with David 
Burliuk, Kazimir Malevich, and the poets 
Alexei Kruchenykh (1886—1969) and 
Velimir Khlebnikov (1885—1922) by early 
1913 when they all became affiliated with 
the Union. Matiushin, Malevich, Burliuk, 
and Filonov exhibited together at the 
Union’s exhibition in November, and the 
following month Filonov painted two of 
the backdrops for the Union-sponsored 
production of Vladimir Mayakovsky’s 
Tragedy, while Malevich, Matiushin, 
Kruchenykh, and Khlebnikov worked on 
the coproduction, Victory Over the Sun.?® 
During that year Filonov had become par- 
ticularly close to Burliuk, Matiushin, and 











Fig. 4A and 4B Mikhail Matiushin, 
Movement of Roots, 1919. 


Khlebnikov, and early in 1914 he illus- 
trated the Cubo-Futurist publication 
Rykaiushchii Parnas (Roaring Parnassus) 
and an edition of Khlebnikov’s poems. ?’ 

With the demise of the Union of Youth 
early in 1914, Filonov organized his own 
group of artists in Petersburg, called var- 
iously the Intimist Studio of Painters and 
Draftsmen and Universal Flowering. 
Matiushin belonged to Filonov’s group for 
a time;78 in 1915 he published Filonov’s 
two long, illustrated poems, ‘‘Prophesal- 
vos of a Branching Universe,”’ and in 1916 
wrote a revealing appreciation of his 
work.?? 


[: Moscow, Malevich, too, headed « 
group of artists at this time. The discus- 
sion he and Matiushin carried on by mail. 
and the development of Suprematism ir 
mid 1915, reveals Malevich’s developing 
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Fig.5 Kazimir Malevich, Suprematist Elements: Two Squares, c. 1915, pencil, 
6% X 1114”. New York, The Museum of Modern Art. 
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dissatisfaction with Cubism and Futurism 
and his emerging conception of a work of 
art as an independent element of a living 
universe. For a brief period in 1913 Male- 
vich had thought that Cubism might be a 
style appropriate to the ideas of zaum 
(beyond-sense), which he was developing 
in painting, and Kruchenykh and Khlebni- 
kov in poetry. He had grasped for the 
essence of objects by slicing them apart, 
presenting them in cross section and as 
cast shadows. ‘‘We have cut the object!”’ 
Kruchenykh wrote, ‘‘We have begun to 
see through the world!’ But, ultimately, 
Malevich concluded that every visible 
aspect of objects ties the mind to a limited, 
‘analytical’? reason and a restricted, 
‘‘earthly’’ space; and he rejected both 
Cubism and Futurism: 


In Futurism, in Cubism . . . form, 
since it is associated with object- 
ness, does not convey even to the 
imagination the presence of universal 
space; its space is limited to the space 
shared by things on the earth.3° 


In his desire to depict the true nature of 
reality as evolution will eventually reveal 
it, Malevich turned to Romantic notions 
made current by neovitalism, in particular 
to the ideas of inward form and the work of 
art as an act of pure creation. He echoes 
Goethe: 


An artist is under the obligation to be 
a creator, not a freeloader. The artist 
is given talent in order that he may 
give to life his share of creation and 
increase the flow of life. Only in 
absolute creation will he acquire this 
right.*! 


And, like Goethe, he maintained that form 
in art must be sought in the material out of 
which it is made. The artist creates as 
nature creates, Malevich says, and he must 
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turn directly to the painted masses as 
such, and look in them for the forms 
inherent to them. ... Thus, for 
example, the human form is not in- 
trinsic in a block of marble. Michel- 
angelo in sculpting David did vio- 
lence to the marble, he mutilated a 
piece of good stone. . . . One must 
extract from marble those forms 
which could arise from its own body, 
and a carved cube or other form is 
more valuable than any David.#? 


For the vital essence of objects free of 
accidental features, Malevich proposed to 
reduce all forms to zero and then to begin 
again with the simplest possible formal 
unit. ‘We are undertaking to publish a 
journal,” he wrote to Matiushin in May of 
1915, ‘‘and we’re beginning to discuss 
how and what. In view of the fact that we 
intend to reduce everything to zero, we 
have decided to call it Zero. We ourselves 
will then go beyond zero.’ And indeed by 
December, when Suprematism was intro- 
duced to the public, he could declare: *‘I 
have transformed myself into the zero of 
form and gone beyond ‘0’ to ‘1.’ 33 

Like elementary organic forms, Male- 
vich’s Suprematist elements are all simple 
and similar in shape, the fundamental 
building blocks of the visible world (Fig. 
5). It was the artist’s conception of these 
elements as “‘real living forms” that led 
him to characterize his Black Square as 
‘‘the embryo of all possibilities’? and ‘‘a 
living royal infant’’ that would add to ‘‘the 
flow of life’’ in the universe. 

Matiushin makes clear the nature of the 
artist's creative act in his review of a talk 
given by Malevich in 1916: 


The new idea of Malevich is deeply 
opposed to . . . unconscious torture 
and pillage ‘‘from nature.”’ The artist 
must now in the depths of his ‘‘I,”’ 


torn from all dimensions and con- 
ventions, ‘‘conceive’’ from nature. 
in great secrecy bring forth and give 
birth to the still mysterious and un- 
copyable one who comes into the 
world in the harsh torment of joyful 
service to a new embodiment on 
earth. 34 


L ike his artist friends, Filonov was a 
vitalist and typifies in his under- 
standing of nature and the nature of art the 
modernist mixture of contemporary science 
and German Romantic philosophy. Filo- 
nov’s ideas about painting and art have 
come to us through his numerous mani- 
festoes, pedagogical tracts, and letters. 
written from 1912 until the late 1930s.35 
His criticism in 1912 of Picasso and 
Analytic Cubism for its ‘*mechanical and 
geometrical basis’’ places him in agree- 
ment with the earlier Russian objections to 
Analytic Cubism, but although events later 
in 1912 and 1913 encouraged some to 
experiment with Cubism, Filonov devoted 
himself exclusively to working out his 
theory of *‘made pictures” and to painting 
in an organic, ‘‘analytic’’ style. By 1915 
the basic elements of Filonov’s artistic 
principles had been established. They 
would be elaborated throughout the 1920s 
and into the 1930s, but the fundamentals 
of his understanding of art and reality re- 
mained essentially unchanged for the re- 
mainder of his life.36 

Filonov called his method of painting 
‘analytical art’’ and the paintings them- 
selves “‘made paintings.’’3” His conception 
of analysis denied emphatically any emo- 
tional component but included visual. 
psychological, intuitive, and intellectual 
analysis in order to depict ‘‘all the phe- 
nomena of the world,’ both seen and un- 
seen. The artist was thus obliged to be 
aware of nature’s many aspects: 


I advocate scientific, analytical- 
intuitive naturalism; I advocate the 
researcher’s initiative, the researcher 
who examines all the object’s predi- 
cates, the phenomena of the whole 
world, the phenomena of human 
processes seen and unseen by the 
naked eye.*8 


Such a comprehensive approach to analysis 
necessarily left him opposed to studies that 
concentrated only on form and color: 


I know, analyze, see, feel by intui- 
tion that in any object there are not 
just the two predicates, form and 
color, but a whole world of visible 
and invisible phenomena, their 
emanations, reactions, interfusions, 
geneses, separate realities, and 
known or unknown qualities.>° 


Filanov regarded the object as con- 
tinuously evolving and the artist’s task as 
the analysis and recording of that process 






Fig. 6 Pavel Filonov, Illustration to 
V. Khlebnikov, ‘‘Wooden Idols,’ 1914. 





of continuous transformation. The intense 
concentration—both physical and mental 
—that this demanded of the artist did not 
permit preliminary drafts, studies, or 
sketches, which would have been super- 
ficial and diverting. The painting or draw- 
ing had to be done continuously in direct 
communication with both outer and inner 
nature—with perceived reality and with 
one’s own deepest inner self. This process 
of perception and resolution is recorded in 
the work of art as the mind decides and the 
hand moves. It is a method quite distinct 
from ‘‘automatism,’’ since it requires 
supreme consciousness and great effort.*° 

The centrality of technique and craft to 
Filonov’s art is repeatedly emphasized by 
the artist’s terms ‘‘madeness”’ and **made 
paintings’’ and in his proscriptions against 
casual drawing. But the picture should not 
only give evidence of “‘tension of will’ 
and ‘‘hard work,’’ it should also be made, 
according to Filonov, **biologically’’—the 
process of making should mimic the growth 
process as closely as possible. Like nature, 
the artist should produce forms with *‘a 
vital force.” “Your brush and your can- 
vas,’ he says, should produce *‘a piece of 
the same material, the same matter, of 
which nature consists.’’ For this reason he 
called his art “‘naturalist,’’ as opposed to 
‘‘realist.”” But Filonov considered these 
precepts to be universally valid, prescrip- 
tions of a technique applicable to all art, 
regardless of the style of painting. In an 
appreciation of Filonov written in April 
1916, Matiushin praises the artist for re- 
vealing in his work 


Fig. 7 Pavel Filonov, The Flowers of 
‘Universal Flowering,” 1915, oil. 
Leningrad, State Russian Museum. 





the whole living lump of earth, the 
dust left by a burst of flames, vital 
heat as it moves. The expanded limits 
of the new sound, the new under- 
standing of the word as a self-suf- 
ficient sound, and finally, the slow 
rhythm of life beating in the inor- 
ganic life of the crystal. 

All had become understood in a 
new ,way. The world has become 
inhabited, not with a scattered 
humanity, but with the great general 
body of a god. The life of that body 
proceeds by the laws of internal 
declension.*! 


K ulbin died in 1917. In Moscow after 
the February Revolution Malevich 
was engaged in administrative work and 
then headed the Vitebsk Popular Art Insti- 
tute from 1918 to 1922. Matiushin began 
his studio of ‘‘spatial realism’’ in the 
Petrograd Free Art Studios in 1918, and 
from 1916 to 1918 Filonov served in the 
army. From 1923, however, Malevich, 
Matiushin, and Filonov were all in Lenin- 
grad, associated for various periods of time 
with the State Institute of Artistic Culture 
(GINKHUK), where their earlier interests 
in biology and psychology developed into 
the study of individual elements in art and 
the organic laws within which they operate. 
In an approach modeled on the scientific 
study of evolution, Malevich and Matiushin 
based their investigation of the transfor- 
mation of elements on the analysis of 
objectively collected data and interpreted 
the results historically. Malevich, from 
1923 to 1926, was Director of the Institute, 
where he also headed the Formal-Technical 
Section: Filonov was head of the Section 
of General Ideology in 1923. 


Matiushin’s section at GINKHUK was 
called the Section for Organic Culture; 
here, with the Ender siblings and other 
students, nae worked on discovering the 
perceptual laws governing the interdepen- 
dence of form, color, and sound.*? 
Matiushin and his students studied physio- 
logical anc psychological effects on vision, 
and tried to overcome the limitations of 
their incompletely evolved organs of sight. 
But these perceptual and physical experi- 
ments—completely formalist in nature— 
had a more fundamental purpose: the prob- 
ing of the underedge of the visible world, 
the narrow space in which spirit can be 
detected in matter and in which the laws 
that govern both are manifest as modifica- 
tions of ferm and color. An artist who had 
learned to observe such transformations 
carefully and regularly, and to understand 
them as the products of natural law, could 
hope to give visual form to the true nature 
of reality. 

Malevich’s theory of the ‘‘additional 
element” that he developed and taught at 
this time was meant to account for the 
evolution and transformation of style in 
painting. As was done in Mendelian genet- 
ics and in the growing field of cytology. 
the artist sought to explain the modification 
of expressed form through the presence or 
absence of an elementary particle, a visual 
or perceptual plastic ‘‘gene”’ that served as 
an impetus for stylistic change. Malevich 
defined tne fundamental particulate ele- 
ments for Cezanne’s painting style, for 
Cubism, Futurism, and Suprematism. 
Furthermore, he associated each element 
with a particular stage of human psycho- 
logical development, so that style in art 
indicated a stage of perceptual evolution. 
Our vision changes and progresses, he 
believed, as one visual particle is replaced 
by another. As a new “‘additional”’ element 
drives out the old, the artist becomes con- 
scious of a new way of seeing, and hence 
of painting: 


The additional element, when it gets 
into the painter, breaks down the 
centers of perception, and the 
phenomenon becomes different in its 
representation. This occurs because, 
owing to the additional element, a 
reconstruction of one and the same 
view as it is reflected in the con- 
sciousness of the painter begins to 
take effect. Therefore nature be- 
comes that of Cezanne’s reality, or 
Cubis: or Futurist.*? 


The Suprematist element, / , thus became 
an emblem for the most psychologically 
and physiologically advanced stage of 
evolution, and it is used throughout the 
1920s by Malevich in just this way. 
Similarly, for Filonov the flower was an 
emblem of the psychic and historic future. 
It appears in his early works (191 1—14) as 
a kind of insignia of “‘universal flower- 
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Fig. 8 Pavel Filonov, Untitled, c. 1924. 


oil. Leningrad, State Russian Museum. 
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Fig. 9 Pavel Filonov. Five Heads, c. 1925. 
Leningrad, State Russian Museum. 
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ing,” Filonov’s figurative expression for 
the evolutionary state of complete har- 
mony. The significant nature of his blos- 
soms can be seen in works such as his 1914 
illustration for Khlebnikov’s poem 
‘“Wooden Idols,” where two watchful eyes 
stare out from the surface of the bowl con- 
taining the flowers (Fig. 6). At the same 
time Filonov’s flowers are more concrete 
metaphors for the unfolding complexity of 
universal space. He masses them together, 
at first behind such narrative scenes as 
Mardi Gras (1913—14), where they create 
a kind of “biological perspective,” and 
then in works devoid of any further subject 
such as The Flowers of Universal Flower- 
ing (1915) (Fig. 7), where they coalesce 
into a visual texture that borders on 
abstraction. 

But as his universal building units 
Filonov often chose cells and the nuclear 
bodies and structures they contain. He 
understood the world to be in flux and 
called attention to the most elementary 
biological processes at work within the 
individual, society, and the living universe. 
In Untitled (c. 1924) (Fig. 8), the painted 
Image of a chiseled wooden head is en- 
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circled by large and small cell-like shapes. 
The cells and the elements of their inner 
structure pack the edges, creating a dense, 
active surrounding space. The eyes, and 
especially the forehead, pulsate with these 
organic forms, while above and to the right 
of the right eye a large cellular form seems 
to crawl with life. In Five Heads (c. 1926) 
(Fig. 9), there is the same intermingling of 
naturalistically drawn heads and cellular 
elements, but now presented in a more 
graphic and decorative style. The striated 
chromosomes are colorful ‘‘abstract’’ ele- 
ments in the overall composition. 

In a remarkable reenactment of a creative 
idea, the organic components in many of 
Filonov’s later paintings become general- 
ized to the point of identity with Malevich’s 
Suprematist elements. In Untitled (c. 1928) 
(Fig. 10), space teems with subcellular 
geometrical fragments that overwhelm the 
larger, barely discernible structures of head 
and eye and cause us to see them as merely 
special cases in the ubiquitous vital mate- 
rial. In a later work, and one of a number 
of such cosmic biological abstractions, 
Formula of Spring (c. 1929) (Fig. 11), the 
biological elements form a more structured 
organism. Here the artist gives us a living 
section of some gigantic substance whose 
striated structure bends and tears under the 
pressure of organic movement. Through a 
rift in the cosmic fabric we see ever deeper 
layers of organic tissue, and in the top 
center of the canvas we witness the un- 
furling of a diamond-shaped seed (Fig. 
12). In views that seem simultaneously 
microscopic and telescopic, Filonov probes 
biological interiors searching out the most 
elementary stuff of nature. 


he implications of the evolutionary 
paradigm at this time go beyond the 
simple identification of a historical source 
for Russian modernism. One of the most 
persistent problems for the student of 
modernism has been the difficulty of 
adequately describing a major feature of 
the period: the close connection of literature 
and art in the development of new styles. 
Scholars have repeatedly drawn attention 
to the analogous formal devices found in 
painting and writing of this period, but 
their argument that simple borrowings 
account for the fragmentation of both words 
and images is circular and fails to account 
for ontological or cultural motivation.*4 
But writers no less than artists absorbed 
the analytical world view engendered by 
evolutionary theory, and they were engaged 
in a similar attempt to align their art with 
the new vision of the natural world. Like 
the artists, writers began to look for funda- 
mental elements of language and the 
mechanisms of transformation and to 
formulate an organic aesthetics. 
There 1s evidence that French Symbolism 
and Unanimism, especially the ideas of the 
poet René Ghil, were a major impetus to 


the development of twentieth-century 
Russian styles. Both first and second 
generation Symbolists in Russia considered 
Ghil one of the foremost of modern poets. 
Many painters and poets knew him per- 
sonally, and it can be assumed that virtually 
all of them were familiar with his theory of 
verbal instrumentation and evolutionary 
poetry. His ideas about poetic langage 
and his views on contemporary’ French 
poetry were published regularly and fre- 
quently in Russia during the ten years be- 
tween 1904 and 1914. 

Ghil saw language as analogous to a 
living organism, the product of an evolu- 
tionary history, and he attempted to single 
out from words the changeable parts. the 
elementary meaningful units from which 
language is made. He defined specific 
equivalents among the sounds of individual 
letters and combinations of letters, the 
sounds produced by musical instruments, 
and each of a variety of sensations and 
emotions. Based partly on Helmholtz’s 
discussions of sounds, the synthesis of 
idealism and materialism in Ghil’s scien- 
tific poetics stimulated the Russian Post- 
Symbolist search for root forms and essen- 
tial meaning. 

The Abbaye of Créteil group of 
Unanimist poets and painters had extremely 
strong personal and theoretical connections 
in Russia that laid the basis for the strong 
Russian preference for the Passy type of 
Cubism and the enthusiastic reception in 
1913 of Gleizes and Metzinger’s Du 
Cubisme.*> Like Ghil and the Unanimists, 
the Acmeist poets, including Nikolai 
Gumilev and Osip Mandelstam, tempered 
their concern for historical time and con- 
crete objects with a belief in universal 
forces acting from within the material and 
natural world. Their emphasis on the 
importance of the social group derived from 
evolutionary theory, and was described in 
organic terms: 


We infer the particularity of a 
man... and he forms part of the 
far more significant concept of the 
organism.*° 


Mandelstam, too, opposed positivist 
Darwinism with its ‘‘causality, bound so 
slavishly to thinking in time,” and called 
for ‘‘a science built on the principle of 
connection.’’ He regarded the word as a 
‘system,’ looked for ‘‘inner structure,” 
and speculated on an ‘‘organic poetics 

.. Of a biological character, which 
destroys the canon in the name of a closer 
inner approximation to the organism, pos- 
sessing all the features of a biological 
science.’”47 

Just as artistic interests had converged 
on the form that is inherent in the material 
itself, the evolutionary view of language 
focused attention on the mechanics of the 
word-organism as an entity important in 
and of itself, irrespective of its current 
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Fig. 10 Pavel Filonov, Untitled, c. 1928, oil. Leningrad, 
State Russian Museum. 


State Russian Museum. 





referent in the external world. In the First 
Journal of Russian Futurism (1914), David 
Burliuk’s brother Nikolai wrote: 


Verbal life is the same as natural 
life. There are the same Darwinian 
and De Vriesian situations. Verbal 
organisms struggle for existence, 
live, multiply, die. Until now philol- 
ogy has loved the anecdote, the his- 
tory of everyday life and philosophy, 
but not the word.*% 


Many of the Cubo-Futurist literary 
devices paralleled the mechanisms of 
change in the Darwinian understanding of 
evolution. Russian Futurists introduced the 
principle of chance, for example, as a 
positive creative element in their poetry. 
Just as chance was said to produce the 
formal mutations on which natural selec- 
tion operated, typographical errors, omis- 
sions, and misreadings were welcomed into 
Cubo-Futurist poetry because they were 
manifest evidence of the natural law that 
links man and nature, and they introduced 
new verbal resources. Kruchenykh’s and 
Khlebnikov’s notion of zawm—a suprara- 
tional, transcendental language of the fu- 
ture—was a natural outgrowth of their his- 
torical understanding of language.*? The 
two poets, who must certainly have been 
aware of Ghil’s work, created neologisms 
by regarding prefixes, suffixes, and indi- 
vidual letters as mutable units within the 
word. In Khlebnikov’s case at least, the 
process was entirely rational, and the 
smallest units—the fundamental sounds of 
the alphabet—carried specific abstract 
meanings. 

Citing Darwinian evolution, Mendeleev’s 
periodic table, and other such ordered and 
progressive systems, Khlebnikov proposed 
to construct a similarly scientific universal 
language, a project that had the Unanimist- 


like goal of promoting harmony among all 
people. He derived the inherent meaning 
of consonantal sounds by examining the 
commonality of words with the same initial 
letter, and that of vowels from the gram- 
matical meaning of vowel changes in Rus- 
sian inflexional case endings. All the 
essential meanings of Khlebnikov's letter 
sounds were ultimately visual and rela- 
tional, expressed by the motion, direction, 
and form of points, lines, and surfaces. By 
building new words out of such sound units 
the poet could create a language at once 
abstract and full of meaning, and rooted in 
natural speech sounds.*° 

Modern poets and painters could serve 
as one another’s ‘‘sources’’ at least in part 
because they shared a conceptual frame- 
work that motivated their respective aes- 
thetic interests. Their artistic means varied 
from representational images of biological 
substances to imitations in language and 
paint of concrete evolutionary mecha- 
nisms, but in common they looked to their 
respective materials for essential inner form 
and the discrete units that lay as the basis 
of natural variety. The modern concept of 
evolution itself, of change that is contin- 
uous but proceeds by branching discon- 
tinuities, concentrated their attention on 
movement and process, materials and 
function, while encouraging the rejection 
of causality, motivation, and linear time in 
favor of shift, dislocation, chance, and 
simultaneity. Notions primary in genetics 
and evolutionary theory—invariance and 
multiplicity, relationships between parts 
and wholes, and the continuity of subject 
and environment—created a pressure in 
the direction of the submergence of the 
singular object; that is, in the direction of 
abstraction. 
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Fig. 11 Pavel Filonov, Formula of Spring, c. 1929, oil. Leningrad, 


Fig. 12 Pavel Filonov, Formula of Spring, 
detail. 


he evolutionary aesthetic, although it 

inherited a powerful Romantic vital- 
ism, tended to supress its personal, emo- 
tional component and to emphasize instead 
the communal origins and importance of 
the creative act. The scientific model dis- 
tanced the artist from the work, which was 
assumed to have its own objective and 
independent existence. Similar ideas were 
advanced successfully by representatives 
of various artistic styles; in fact, they are 
the basis for the continuity of styles from 
Symbolis:n to Constructivism. It was only 
when a style was clearly irreconcilable to 
the mode|—such as Braque and Picasso’s 
Cubism was in 1910 and 1911 (because it 
was understood to present a predictable 
and static geometry)—that it was rejected 
as artistically false. 

The deciphering of the world from a 
static model into one of changeable parts 
driven by an innate vital force led to new 
conceptual structures in many fields of 
knowledge. The critical school of Russian 
formalism rested firmly on the evolutionary 
paradigm, and it applied itself very early to 
the examination of Cubo-Futurist poetry 
and painting. It is an ironic quirk of history 
that much of the work of the Russian avant- 
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garde became defined as ‘‘formalist’’ be- 
cause the “‘fit’’ was so good between the 
works of art and the structural principles 
with which they were analyzed. The artists’ 
own studies of formal elements, as well as 
the works themselves, were misinterpreted 
as purely formalist in nature; that is, as 
lacking in social content and philosophical 
advocacy. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Despite their present status as 
pioneers of abstraction, Russian modern 
artists often were engaged not in a search 
for objectlessness for its own sake but 
rather for a universal and democratic lan- 
guage rooted in the new science and the 
laws of history——an art for a transformed 
world. 


Notes 
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woman.’’ Gelett Burgess, ‘The Men of 
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Art History and Psychology in Vienna 
Fifty Years Ago 


By E.H. Gombrich 


This is a translation by the author of his 
contribution to the XXVth International 
Congress for the History of Art held in 
Vienna in September 1983, presented 
under the chairmanship of Professor L.D. 
Ettlinger in the section ‘‘Vienna and the 
Development of Art Historical Methodol- 
ogy” under the title ‘‘Kunstwissenschaft 
und Psychologie vor fünfzig Jahren.” It 
will be published in the Acts of the Con- 
gress. Thanks are due to Professor Her- 
mann Fillitz for his permitting publication 
of the present English version. 


n 1934 Julius von Schlosser published 

his study of the ‘‘Vienna School of Art 
History,’’! where, incidentally, I figure in 
the appendix as the last of its graduates to 
date. Since one may assume that this 
pamphlet was written in the year before its 
publication, we arrive exactly at the year 
1933, in other words fifty years ago, as 
stated in my title. Fifty years ago, then, 
Julius von Schlosser wrote the passage 
which may immediately take you back to 
the atmosphere of those days long past. 
We read there on page 101: 


One of my most original and idio- 
syncratic pupils, Hans Sedimayr 
(whom I have mentioned before), 
has attempted, at first with somewhat 
youthful ardor, to establish contact 
with Gestalt Psychology which had 
also been developed in Austria, 
especially by von Ehrenfels. This 
urge towards modern psychology, 
which has already been felt by Riegl, 
has altogether come to the fore 
among the younger generation today. 
I need only mention here the first of 
my pupils (Urschuler) Ernst Kris 
whom I value so highly and whose 
most recent research (about F.X. 
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Messerschmidt, Anecdotes about 
Artists) has taken this turn with very 
remarkable critical caution. 


My revered teacher Schlosser (whose 
views were discussed earlier today by 
Professor Podro) was of course especially 
fond of critical caution. But those who 
knew him also realized that this attitude of 
aloofness concealed an immense amount 
of knowledge and many years of experience 
also in the field to which he here referred 
with such telling circumspection. True, 
after he had completely identified himself 
with the philosophy of his friend Benedetto 
Croce, the problems on the border between 
psychology and the theory of art increas- 
ingly receded into the background, but 
whoever opens his collected essays pub- 
lished under the title Präludien? (and also 
takes note of the bibliographical references) 
will soon discover how thoroughly he had 
been versed in these questions. I am think- 
ing most of all of his essay of 1903 with the 
characteristic title ““A Marginal Note to a 
Passage from Montaigne,’’? which deals 
with the much-discussed question of the 
origins of ornament. We read there ‘‘that 
in the last analysis the whole question con- 
cerns not so much a historical as a psy- 
chological fact’’ and that ‘it would prob- 
ably be hard to find another standpoint but 
that of psychology.” For what matters in 
primitive art is not the imitation of nature, 
but (exactly as in the art of the child) ‘‘the 
recording of notions (Vorstellungen) that 
dwell in the imagination.” Three years 
later, Schlosser wrote in his ‘‘Dialogue on 
the Art of Portraiture’’:* ‘‘We all start, as 
it were, from the attitude of the image 
worshiper; for the little boy a stick can 
represent a horse, for the little girl a piece 
of wood a baby. In the course of develop- 
ment this rude symbol will satisfy as little 


as the early flat wooden idols satisfied the 
Greeks of later periods.’’ Schlosser here 
refers to insights that were generally ac- 
cepted at that time. One of them had been 
codified, as it were, in the famous book by 
Emanuel Lowy The Rendering of Nature 
in Early Greek Art,> which had been pub- 
lished in Rome in the year 1900 and was 
based on the psychological notion of the 
*‘memory image,’’ which had been intro- 
duced by Ernst Bnicke more than a hun- 
dred years ago. Remember that Lowy, that 
infinitely lovable scholar, also taught in 
Vienna fifty years ago after his return from 
Rome, and never failed in his lectures and 
seminars to refer to the psychological laws 
that dominate the rendering of nature in 
ancient Greece. Not only in ancient Greece, 
however, ‘‘wherever we are able to trace 
the development of art on a large scale’’— 
we read in his early book—‘‘it moves, to 
speak morphologically, from the psy- 
chological towards the physiological, the 
image on the retina, the objectively re- 
corded slice on nature. . . . True, that last 
final consummation is never attainable, 
were art ever to arrive there, it would de- 
stroy itself’ (p. 17), a remark that inci- 
dentally throws a flood of light on the 
artistic situation at the turn of the century. 

While Lowy was of course mainly con- 
cerned with the evolution of Greek art, itis 
well known that in Schlosser’s writings 
similar psychological ideas come into play 
in his analysis of medieval styles, where 
he repeatedly concentrated on the psy- 
chological problem of the formula, the 
‘*simile.’’® His assistant Hans R. Hahn- 
loser had consequently to deal with this 
topic in his edition of Villard de Honne- 
court’s pattern book,’ where, following a 
proposal by Ernst Kris,® he replaced the 
expression of the ‘“‘memory image’’ 
(Gedachtnisbild) by that of the ‘‘concep- 
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tual image” (Gedankenbild). 

.But the more it was realized that the 
conceptual image tended everywhere to 
dominate the visual arts the more urgent 
became the question of how to explain the 
continuous striving in the history of art 
after a rendering of nature based on fidelity 
to retinal sensations. 

Here I must not omit mentioning an 
article by another Viennese, a study by 
Heinrich Gomperz from the year 1905 en- 
titled ‘‘Some Psychological Conditions 
for the Emergence of Naturalistic Art.’’? It 
made a deep impression not only on 
Schlosser. According to the hypothesis 
there proposed, the desire for external 
likeness arises from the loss of the original 
magic identity between the image and the 
imaged. This is an idea to which Schlosser 
also pays tribute in his profound and wide- 
ranging paper on the history of portraiture 
in wax!’ and which also later influenced 
Kris, who always remained preoccupied 
with the psychological problems of magical 
thought. These concerns also come to the 
fore in a paper by Lowy of 1930 on the 
origins of visual art,!! in which an essential 
role is attributed to the “‘apotropaic’’ sym- 
bol, serving the protection against demons. 


f I may use a somewhat drastic meta- 

phor, I would say that we all imbibed 
psychology with the milk of our Viennese 
Alma Mater. Thus, it was certainly not a 
new element that the young generation in- 
troduced into the Vienna school, when— 
as you know from Schlosser’s account, 
which I quoted earlier—they turned to 
psychology. Admittedly, when Schlosser 
there refers to the ‘‘somewhat youthful 
ardor” of Hans SedImayr, he gives indeed 
an excellent characterization of the im- 
pression that his book on Borromini’s 
architecture!* made on us. I was at that 
time in my first year at university and I 
immediately bought the book and was pro- 
foundly impressed by its boldness and 
originality. It will be remembered that the 
author there makes a claim that he was at 
last taking art history out of its “‘prescien- 
tific’’ stage to a strictly testable scientific 
method. The monograph is divided into 
several parts; in the first the insights of 
Gestalt Psychology are applied to the 
analysis of Borromini’s churches. What is 
at issue are the various possibilities of 
visually interpreting certain configurations 
and shapes, a question to which that school 
of psychology has made such important 
contributions. But after dealing with these 
formal problems the author turns also to 
the interpretation of Borromini’s artistic 
personality, relying on the theories of Ernst 
Kretschmer, who, in his book on physique 
and character,!> which was much read at 
the time, introduced the distinction between 
cyclothymic and schizothymic types. Bor- 
romini’s architecture, so we read, is 
schizothymic. Aiming higher still, the 


author also relates the artist’s oeuvre to the 
world view, in this case the Cartesian 
philosophy, which he considers to be 
typically schizothymic. Even further he 
goes in his postscript where he writes that 
he was able to verify his interpretation 
since he himself could produce meaning- 
ful formations in the artistic idiom of 
Borromini, which, afterwards, he also 
found to be represented in the master’s 
drawings. 

Today I feel much more sympathy for 
Schlosser’s cautious attitude than for the 
ambitious claim Sedlmayr put forward in 
his book, but I certainly would not want to 
deny the influence that Sedlmayr’s attitude 
had on me. Without it, I would hardly have 
decided to write my thesis on the architec- 
ture of Giulio Romano and to add to my 
analysis a psychological interpretation, 
which admittedly deviates at some points 
from Sedlmayr’s position. '* As a matter of 
fact, Sedimayr himself had meanwhile 
turned to very different questions—partly 
for purely external reasons. His paper of 
1934 on Bruegel’s Macchia!’ rather fol- 
lows in the wake of Schlosser’s great friend 
Benedetto Croce, but also uses the notion 
of ‘‘alienation,’’ which Wilhelm Fraenger 
had taken over from psychiatry and intro- 
duced into his art historical studies. 


o far I have spoken of art historians in 

Vienna who tried in various ways to 
approach psychology; but it is high time— 
my time being short—that I speak of a 
representative of psychology who, in his 
turn, approached art historical research. I 
refer to the holder of the Chair in Psychol- 
ogy in Vienna, Professor Karl Buhler, who 
exerted a very significant influence on all 
of us. Buhler’s university lectures were 
frequented by many, and his seminar gen- 
erated many new ideas. Although I don’t 
think that Schlosser himself was on close 
personal terms with Buhler, we students 
naturally knew many of his numerous 
pupils. Buhler, too, had been formed by 
the Gestalt School, but the range of his 
interests extended much further. He was 
himself an important historian who was 
able to trace the history of any problem 
that concerned him. I am here thinking 
first of all of his splendid book on the 
theory of expression.!® It fits in well with 
my theme that the preface to this impressive 
work on the history of ideas was again 
dated exactly fifty years ago, ‘‘Vienna 
September 1933,” it being of course un- 
derstood that his preliminary researches 
had become familiar by then from his lec- 
tures and his seminars. 

What matters most in my present context 
is the fact that Buhler here succeeded (in- 
tentionally or not) in building a bridge 
between two normally hostile camps among 
the psychologists of Vienna—his own 
school and that of Sigmund Freud. The 
middleman here was Ernst Kris, whom I 


have already introduced in the beginning, 
when I quated Schlosser’s words of praise 
for him. As one of the editors of the journal 
Imago, Kris belonged to the intimate circle 
of the founder of psychoanalysis whose 
teachings he loyally championed through- 
out his life. Buhler had frequently criticized 
Freud, and it certainly needed diplomatic 
skill to act as a mediator. Even so, anyone 
reading Kris’s monumental paper on the 
character studies of Franz Xaver Messer- 
schmidt of 193217 will easily see that not 
only the insights of Freud but also the 
methods of Buhler come into play in this 
account. Stimulated by these researches, 
Kris developed a burning interest in the 
problems of facial expressions and their 
interpretation. It so happened that experi- 
ments and research also went on in Buhler’s 
seminar along these lines. I well remember 
having served myself as a subject for ex- 
periment on the reading of facial expres- 
sions in snapshots, which, I believe, had 
been organized by Buhler’s student Ruth 
Weiss. I there learned to appreciate how 
many different interpretations one can read 
into such photographs as soon as one lacks 
the key to the action and context. Inspired 
by these results, Kris now conceived an 
interesting series of experiments in order 
to test a hypothesis concerning the statues 
of the founders of Naumburg Cathedral. 
He thought that it was precisely their in- 
tense but unspecific facial expressions that 
had given rise to a legend in which each of 
them was assigned a dramatic role. At that 
time, I had already begun to work as his 
amanuensis,!® and so I also met, in the 
course of this work, leading members of 
Buhler’s circle such as Egon Brunswick, 
Else Fraenkel~Brunswick, and Kathe Wolf. 
Without this interest in the history of phys- 
iognomics, Kris would not have conceived 
the plan of writing a history of caricature, a 
project in which I collaborated with him 
for many years. Naturally, the older themes 
of the Vienna School, the power of image 
magic, and Freud’s book on the joke and 
its relation to the unconscious (1905) were 
also intended to play their part in our study. 
Most of all, it was the psychoanalytic 
notion of *‘regression in the service of the 
Ego” that proved to be fruitful and that 
Kris placed right in the center of his reflec- 
tions on the comic. The fact that in his 
book on legend, myth, and magic in the 
image of the artist (1934), !? which he wrote 
jointly with Otto Kurz, he combined 
psychoanalytic ideas with an interest in the 
typical anecdotes told about artists and with 
questions of image magic helps to explain 
Schlosser’s appreciative remarks. 


o far I have spoken of the mutual 
fertilization of psychology and the 
theory of art fifty years ago; now it is 
incumbent on me to refer in conclusion to 
another stimulus whose importance I real- 
ized only much later. I am thinking of the 
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second and even more significant book by 
Karl Buhler, his fundamental work on the 
theory of language?’ published in 1934, 
but already summed up in 1933 in his 
article on the axiomatics of language?! and 
in his earlier university courses. 

It goes without saying that I am quite 
unable here to do justice to this achieve- 
ment and that I can hardly provide more 
than a glance into the table of contents. We 
there find for instance a section on ‘‘Com- 
parable Matters outside Language,’’?? 
which prompts me to recall that in Bihler’s 
seminar dissertations were also written on 
heraldry and on trademarks. What concerns 
us even more directly is the chapter entitled 
somewhat awkwardly “‘Symbolic Fields 
in Nonlinguistic Instruments of Represen- 
tation.’’?3 Biihler here wants merely to 
clarify the capacities of language by glanc- 
ing at other sign systems, but as far as I 
know the eleven pages that he devoted to 
these questions belong to the most funda- 
mental disquisitions ever dedicated to the 
general problem of representation. Buhler, 
too, starts from the insight that there exists 
a spectrum, ranging from the extreme 
fidelity to nature exhibited by a waxwork. 
which (even so) resembles the model only 
relatively, to, for instance, a temperature 
chart, which merely records certain rela- 
tionships in a given field. In between we 
find (if I may simplify and supplement his 
account a little), for instance, the notes of a 
musical score, the map, the landscape 
painting, and the illusionistic backdrop of 
the stage as different but equally valid 
systems of signs. As you notice, this 
analysis no longer speaks of the question 
of the notion of the “‘conceptual image,” 
because first we have to get our logic right 
before psychology can come into its own 
again. What is at stake is the notion of 
“relational fidelity,” which is brilliantly 
explained in connection with black-and- 
white photography. Nor does this rich work 
omit to touch on the medium of the film, 
on which we find several remarks which 
may even be of interest today. I hardly 
need remind you of the fact that the ques- 
tions Buhler here raised, almost for the 
first time, have meanwhile become highly 
topical, if not even somewhat modish. The 
literature on the semantics or semiotics of 
the image has grown dramatically during 
the postwar period, and, since I myself am 
interested in these questions I receive many 
of these writings through the post. By no 
means all of them see these questions as 
clearly as Buhler had seen them. 

But I must remind you for the last time 
of the date: less than five tense years 
separated us from that fateful and disastrous 
March of the year 1938, which put an end 
to it all. Karl Buhler lost his position be- 
cause his wife, Charlotte, did not qualify 
as a so-called Aryan, and both of them 
were perhaps too old to be able properly to 
establish themselves in the United States. 


1KkA ' Art Inurnal 


Even those of us who were younger and 
who were treated more mercifully by fate 
will never know how many ideas and in- 
sights were thus nipped in the bud. 
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The Art of Cameroon 


Royal Art of Cameroon, an exhibition 
organized by Tamara Northern at Dart- 
mouth College in 1973, had as one of its 
central pieces a standing king figure from 
the Grasslands Cameroon area of Kom. 
This work, which was carved in the mid 
nineteenth century by the Kom artist-king 
Fon Yu, was on loan from a New York 
gallery. Reproduced on the cover of the 
exhibition catalogue, the figure caught the 
eye of Craig Kinzelman, a Peace Corps 
volunteer assigned to a local Grasslands 
museum. He recognized it as the Afo-A- 
Kom—one of a set of sculptures from the 
palace collection at Laikom, the capital of 
the Kom kingdom. The sculpture, he noted, 
had been stolen from the palace sometime 
around July 1966, and its whereabouts 
since that time had been unknown. Pri- 
marily as a result of Kinzelman’s observa- 
tions, the work became a cause célèbre, 
and in 1974 it was returned to the Laikom 
palace. The intrigue surrounding this 
sculpture and the story of its voyage home 
were made the subject of a National Geo- 
graphic article and a book, Afo-A-Kom. ' 
This now well-known Afo-A-Kom 
sculpture, along with a female figure by 
Fon Yu that originally formed part of the 
same palace grouping, is currently back in 
the United States as part of The Art of 
Cameroon, an exhibition of 154 Cameroon 
sculptures, shown first at the Smithsonian’s 
National Museum of Natural History, in 
Washington, D.C., for which Tamara 
Northern was again the curator. A related 
titled wife figure (Fig. 1), which is now in 
the Seattle Art Museum, was missing from 
the Washington exhibition but is scheduled 
to be included in subsequent installations. 
The Art of Cameroon exhibition provides a 
rare Opportunity to see these works together. 
Whereas the Dartmouth College exhibi- 
tion focused on the art treasures of Kom 


Fig. 1 Fon-Yu, Kom (Cameroon), 
Memorial Figure of a Royal Titled Wife, 
mid 19th century, wood, copper, and 
beads, h. 175 cm, collected in 1904. 
Seattle Art Museum, Katherine White 
Collection. 


and nearby Grasslands groups such as 
Bamum and Bali, the Art of Cameroon 
includes examples of the diverse traditions 
found in Cameroon as a whole. A virtuoso 
pair of Bana doorjambs from the Field 
Museum in Chicago mark our entry into 
the Washington display. Other Grasslands 
architectural sculptures, again many from 
the Field Museum, greet us along the first 
turn. The rest of the exhibition winds 
somewhat haphazardly between sections 
devoted to the art of the various regions of 
Cameroon and those focusing on themati- 
cally related sculptures from the Grasslands 
area. Thus, we move from the Grasslands 
architectural works at the entry, to the un- 
related traditions of decorative art (primar- 
ily jewelry) from northern Cameroon, back 
to Grasslands prestige arts (Fig. 2), stools, 
and figural traditions, then to the expres- 
sive sculptural works of the ‘‘Northern 
Periphery’’ (Fig. 3), followed by the poly- 
chrome traditions of the coastal forest area 
(Fig. 4), then back again to the central 
Grasslands region with its variant traditions 
of masking (Fig. 5). To the unschooled 
observer, this arrangement may be some- 
what confusing. Subgroupings could also 
have been better conceived. Thus, in the 
section labeled ‘‘Prestige Arts,’’ we find a 
number of utility baskets and containers 
that, although beautifully crafted, do not 
conform thematically to the corpus of arts 
of status. Despite these problems there is 
much to revel in as one moves through the 
exhibition. Particularly striking are some 
of the Grasslands figural traditions and 
works from the Northern Periphery and 
Southern Forest areas. A number of these 
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Fig. 2 Bamum (Cameroon), Finial for a 
Drinking Horn, 19th century, brass, 

h. 13.5 cm, collected in 1908. West 
Berlin, Museum fur Volkerkunde. 





Fig. 3 Mambila (Cameroon), Zoomorphic 
Vessel, 20th century, terra cotta, h. 53 cm. 
Collection Karl-Ferdinand Schaedler. 


sculptures were collected at the turn of the 
century and are among the finest examples 
of their type. The diversity and wealth of 
Cameroon art is clearly evidenced in the 
sculptures displayed here. 

The catalogue that accompanies the ex- 
hibition was written by Tamara Northern 
and is amply illustrated with these works 
and field photographs related to them. Al- 
though all the Cameroon art-producing 
regions are covered to some degree in the 
text, the catalogue essay focuses primarily 
on the art traditions of the Grasslands 
(called ‘‘Grassfields’’ in the catalogue), 
Which make up the bulk of the exhibition. 
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Fig. 4 Douala (Cameroon), Buffalo Mask, 
late 19th or early 20th century, wood and 

paint, h. 86 cm, collected in 1915. Basel, 
Museum fur Volkerkunde. 








Fig. 5 Bandjoun (?) (Cameroon), Buffalo 
Mask, 19th century, wood, h. 85 cm, 
collected before 1914. Chicago, Field 
Museum of Natural History. 





This is in many respects unfortunate be- 
cause many of the former are among the 
more spectacular examples exhibited and 
warrant greater attention in their own right. 
This emphasis on Grasslands Art is not 
surprising, however, since Northern is a 
specialist on the Grasslands and has written 
several other catalogues on that subject. 

A chapter on palace traditions provides 
an excellent introduction to the institution 
of kingship in the Grasslands and the arts 
that are associated with it. The king, 
Northern observes, is likened to a spider in 
the center of its web. This same spider 
motif appears repeatedly in Grasslands arts. 
Court gesture, prestige regalia, and the 
ceremonial contexts of the well-known 
royal ancestor figures are also clarified in 
this section. Where the chapter becomes 
less successful is in its treatment of 
iconography. Like most past analyses of 
Grasslands art traditions, much of the 
iconographic discussion here is given over 
to the role of these works in the context of 
kingship. In the Art of Cameroon, Grass- 
lands iconography is treated as a stan- 
dardized set of relatively simplified image- 
meaning relationships particularly empha- 
sizing the power of the king. Thus we read 
that the leopard ‘‘is conceived as a royal 
alter-ego,” the buffalo (Fig. 5) ‘‘is a royal 
referent animal,’ the elephant ‘‘offers 
qualities for royal adoption,”’ and the 
double-headed serpent (see Fig. 2) ‘is the 
highest-ranking royal symbol.” We read 
‘‘royal’’ so often that the word begins to 
lose its iconographic significance. Because 
so much of Grasslands art is seen to be 
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subsumed by this royal “‘handle,’’ both 
subtle and larger differences between these 
symbols tend to get lost. Moreover, this 
generalization leaves a number of interest- 
ing questions unaddressed. For example, 
many of the Grasslands animal images are 
portrayed as Janus, yet the significance of 
this form receives no mention in the text, 
although Janus imagery elsewhere in Africa 
is of considerable symbolic importance, 
and presumably that is true here as well. 
So, too, with the portrayal of the two- 
headed python, the basis for its “‘two 
headedness’’ is left virtually unexplored 
except for a reference to Levi-Strauss’s 
unrelated comments that some animals are 
‘‘good to think with” (p. 44). 

The iconography of human figural tradi- 
tions in Grasslands art is also treated in the 
catalogue. These works, like the animal 
images, are discussed primarily in the con- 
text of their royal symbolism. We read 
accordingly that ‘‘all male figures import 
majesty’’ (p. 35) and that ‘‘all female fig- 
ures represent royal women” (p. 38). 
Again, this type of generalized classifica- 
tion tends to obscure any distinctions that 
exist among them. Furthermore, a number 
of the works included in the exhibition 
simply do not conform to that typology. At 
least two figures portray male servants with 
the characteristic hand-to-the-mouth ges- 
ture of deference. There are also several 
figures of priestesses, titleholders, and 
persons suffering from various afflictions. 
Although many of these works may have 
functioned in royal contexts, not all of 
them portray royalty. 


Another issue addressed by the catalogue 
is that of Grasslands style. This issue is of 
considerable importance because of the 
extraordinary complexity of the stylistic 
situation in that area; a complexity that is 
due not only to the frequent exchange of 
art works between kingdoms but also to 
the inadequacy of collection data in the 
region. Past authors on Cameroon art have 
dealt with the problem of Grasslands style 
In various ways. Many collectors and art 
historians have contented themselves with 
the general term “‘Grasslands”’’ without 
mention of specific culture or kingdom. 
Specialists in Cameroon art, however, have 
generally divided the Grasslands area into 
several broad subregions. In her 1973 
catalogue for the Dartmouth exhibition, 
Northern organized these traditions into 
three major groupings: Bamileke, Bamen- 
da-Tikar, and Bamum. Paul Gebauer in 
his 1979 catalogue on Cameroon followed 
that same general format.? 

Unfortunately, there are problems with 
those groupings, particularly when used in 
the context of style. The first category, 
‘‘Bamileke,’’ is a misnomer, which all 
peoples of the area disown. That name is 
based on early governmental errors, and is 
rarely used today. In the area designated as 
‘*Bamileke’’ are found a number of distinct 
kingdoms and cultures: Bangwa, Bandjun, 
Bacham, and Bagam, to name but a few. 
The ‘‘Bamileke’’-associated styles and 
forms are accordingly quite diverse. 


The second Grasslands grouping, 
‘‘Tikar,’> is also problematic. Like 


‘‘Bamileke,”’ “*Tikar’’ is a misnomer. It 
appears to have been derived from the 
Fulani raiders’ nickname for the northern 
Grasslands groups with whom they came 
into contact. The various **Tikar’’ peoples 
do not have a common language, and their 
styles and art forms are extraordinarily 
varied. In contrast to the broad regionality 
and the plurality of traditions of the other 
two groupings, the third Grasslands cate- 
gory is a more unified cultural area; it is a 
single kindgom-culture with its own capital 
and its own art forms, styles, and patronage 
base. 

In the Art of Cameroon, Northern at- 
tempts to clarify this problem. Her attempt, 
however, is only partly successful. Al- 
though she avoids the confusing *“Tikar’’ 
designation, the term that she uses instead, 
‘‘Western area,’ is confusing in its own 
way. This ‘‘Western”’ region actually lies 
to the north of **Bamileke”’ in the ** North- 
west Province’’ of Cameroon, and scholars, 
collectors, and curators alike are bound to 
be confused, especially since the author's 
‘*Northern Periphery’’ area is adjacent to 
it. Moreover, the term does not contribute 
sufficiently to the clarification of specific 
styles. The other two subgroupings, 
Bamileke and Bamum, are retained in this 
catalogue. Thus, what remain are three 
subgroupings, each based on a different 


Pi 


concept: ‘‘Western area’ is a geographic 
region that comprises numerous groups and 
styles; ‘‘Bamileke’’ is an administrative 
term (and a misnomer at that), which, like 
‘*Western area,” incorporates a number of 
kingdoms; ‘‘Bamum’’ refers to a single 
kingdom. Except for the term *‘Bamum,’’ 
these regional designations provide little 
information about style, form, and cultural 
identity. The reader is left further confused 
because these stylistic groupings are incor- 
rectly indicated on the map. 

It seems to me that the only way to 
clarify the problem of style terminology in 
the Grasslands is to use specific culture 
attributions (Bamum, Kom, and so forth, 
adding question marks or *‘area of’ quali- 
fiers if need be) rather than arbitrary re- 
gional terms. Since most of the examples 
included in the Art of Cameroon already 
have such attributions as part of their iden- 
tification, this manner of designation seems 
feasible even with the somewhat limited 
present knowledge. Owing to the efforts of 
Tamara Northern and other Cameroon art 
scholars to educate those of us who are 
specialists in other areas of African art in 
the nuances of local styles and forms, we 
shall soon be as familiar with the minor 
kingdom traditions as most of us are already 
with the distinctive styles of Bangwa, 
Kom (see Fig. 1), and Bamum (see Fig. 
2). For the record, one of the baskets 
labeled **‘Southern Forest’ (No. 115) is, 
in fact, from Angola. 

These caveats aside, Northern is to be 
complimented on drawing together an 
impressive collection of Cameroon art in 
this exhibition. The catalogue text and 
captions provide a wealth of information; 
moreover, the catalogue is opulently de- 
signed with fine color and black-and-white 
photographs. The Art of Cameroon is an 
exhibition that should be seen, and its 
accompanying catalogue is a welcome 
addition to the growing literature on 
Cameroon art. 


Notes 
1 William Ellis, *“Afo-A-Kom: A Sacred 
Symbol Comes Home,” National Geo- 
graphic, 146, 1, July 1974 pp. 140-48; Fred 
Ferretti, Afo-A-Kom: Sacred Art of Came- 
roon, New York, 1975. 


2 Royal Art of Cameroon, Hanover, N.H., 
Hopkins Center Art Galleries, Dartmouth 
College, 1973; The Sign of the Leopard: 
Beaded Art of Cameroon, Storrs, Conn., 
The William Benton Museum of Art, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, 1976; Art of the 
Cameroon Grasslands, New York, The 
Pace Gallery, 1979. 


3 Paul Gebauer, Art of Cameroon, Portland, 
Ore., The Portland Art Museum, 1979. 
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History, Washington, D.C.; July Septem- 
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Houston; October 6—November 25, New 
Orleans Museum of Art: March 9—June 
16, 1985, Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago; July /5—October 15, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 


Renaissance Painting 
at the Morgan: 
Miniatures in Context? 


The exhibition Renaissance Painting in 
Manuscripts: Treasures from the British 
Library, held recently at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, afforded an opportunity 
to study some of the most splendid illu- 
minated manuscripts produced in Flanders, 
Italy, and France during the century after 
the invention of printing, from roughly 
1450 to 1560. The core of the exhibition 
consisted of twenty-five books, of which 
twenty-four are manuscripts and one a 
printed book, all generously lent by the 
British Library in London. These include 
magnificent works attributed to the painters 
Simon Marmion, Gerard David, and Simon 
Bening, in Flanders: Pietro Perugino, At- 
tavante degli Attavanti, and Giulio Clovio, 
in Italy; and Jean Fouquet, Jean Bourdi- 
chon, and Jean Perreal, in France. Or- 
ganized by the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
association with the British Library, the 
exhibition opened at the Getty in late 1983. 
After the showing at the Morgan Library 
(and I shall concentrate on the content of 
the exhibition as it appeared at the Mor- 
gan), the exhibition closed with a final 
viewing at the British Library over the 
summer months. 

The project took shape under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Kren, Associate Curator of 
Paintings at the Getty Museum, who also 
supervised production of the lavish, schol- 
arly catalogue. Kren wrote the essay and 
the individual entries on Flemish manu- 
scripts and edited the other sections, which 
are composed of essays and entries on 
Italian and French manuscripts. Mark 
Evans, Assistant Keeper of Foreign Art, 
Liverpool Art Museum, wrote the section 
on Italian manuscripts, of which one entry 
was written jointly with Kren and another 
was contributed by Janet Backhouse. 
Backhouse, Assistant Keeper of Manu- 
scripts, British Library, also wrote the sec- 


tion on French manuscripts, to which Myra 
Orth contributed two entries. The catalogue 
was designed in a nine-by-twelve-inch for- 
mat like that of the catalogue from the 
ambitious exhibition held last year at the 
Morgan, The Last Flowering: French 
Painting in Manuscripts, 1420—1530 (re- 
viewed Art Journal 43, 1983, pp. 70-73), 
which it complements. The Renaissance 
Painting catalogue is in a class by itself, 
however. in regard to other aspects of its 
format and design. Judiciously placed near 
the relevant text are 180 black-and-white 
illustrations, which were printed on semi- 
gloss pages in a high-resolution technique: 
the result is reminiscent of sepia illustra- 
tion. These inserted illustrations allow 
considerable relevant material to be com- 
pared, and facilitate reading the catalogue 
by minimizing the flipping of pages. 
Moreover, because the catalogue focuses 
extensively on questions of attribution and 
style, the inclusion of quality illustrations 
was essential. The exquisite color work 
(there are thirty-two color plates) was done 
in Japan, where the catalogue was manu- 
factured. 

With respect to their approaches, the 
exhibition and the catalogue are essentially 
of one piece: they seek to tell us more 
about Renaissance painting by telling us 
more about the painters of miniatures. 
Given that purpose, the exhibition was 
remarkably successful in the showing at 
the Morgan. The number of manuscripts 
on display was more than doubled from the 
twenty-five that were shown at the Getty 
by the inclusion of choice comparative 
material selected from the Morgan’s own 
extensive and important holdings. Twenty- 
eight additional manuscripts or printed 
books and one facsimile were interspersed 
among the examples from the British 
Library in order to set up clusters of related 
works and juxtapositions of key manu- 
scripts. This expansion made possible 
comparisons of works that in most cases 
had never before been seen together, and 
these comparisons were critical ones for 
the questions posed. In order to address 
questions of attribution and style, it is, of 
course, desirable to use documented works, 
a procedure that the catalogue and the ex- 
hibition closely followed, although not 
always explicitly. After describing the 
exhibition and its strengths, I shall indicate 
how I believe it could have been made 
even more valuable to the viewer. 

The centerpiece of the exhibition was 
the Genealogy of the Infante Dom Fernando 
of Portugal (Add. Ms. 12531: Cat. no. 9) 
(Fig. 1), which is one of the few docu- 
mented works by Simon Bening, whose 
career is known to have extended from 
around 1500 to 1561, the year of his death. 
Because the thirteen extant leaves of the 
Genealogy, which was actually a col- 
laborative project of Bening, working in 
Bruges, and another artist, Antonio de 
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Fig. I Simon Bening, Genealogical Tree of John, Duke of Lancaster, Genealogy of the 











Infante Dom Fernando of Portugal, Lisbon and Bruges, 1530-34, fol. 10 
(detached leaf). London, British Library, Add. Ms. 12531. 


Hollanda, working in Lisbon, are unbound, 
they could be displayed around the wall in 
the sequence in which they were presum- 
ably meant to have been arranged. Ac- 
cording to the surviving documents, which 
allow us to be fairly certain about Bening’s 
participation, the work should probably be 
dated between 1530 and 1534, the year of 
the Infante’s death, which was the event 
that may explain why the leaves were un- 
finished. The miniatures are thus situated 
in the middle of Bening’s career. In the 
exhibition, two other works by Bening 
bracket this work. The first, the calendar 
pages of the Da Costa Hours (PML, M. 
399), dates early, before 1521, on docu- 
mentary grounds. The second, four de- 
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tached calendar leaves (Add. Ms. 18855, 
Cat. No. 10), dates later—according to the 
catalogue, around 1540—on stylistic 
grounds (although, in my opinion, it can 
be assigned a still later date). 

Thus, despite differences in scale and 
subject matter, this core of works by Bening 
not only prompts a reassessment of the 
question of attribution but also encourages 
reflections on the changes that occurred 
over time in the painter’s style. Paren- 
thetically, it is regrettable that the version 
of his Self-Portrait in the Lehman Collec- 
tion (New York, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art) could not be included in the exhibi- 
tion or illustrated in the catalogue (although 
it is discussed in a note, p. 85, n. 14), 


because it is dated 1558. Assemblinz a 
group of documented, dated, and datable 
works by a known artist of an era from 
which so few dated works by a single artist 
survive is no small matter. When we realize 
that for manuscript artists, including 
Bening, the creation of artworks often en- 
tailed copying earlier models, a procedure 
that was bound to inhibit changes in ccm- 
position, we understand that the oppor- 
tunity afforded at the Morgan to study the 
changes that Bening’s style underwen: is 
virtually without parallel in the investiza- 
tion of manuscript painting. Indeed, the 
observations made when scrutinizing th2se 
works were, to my mind at least, provoza- 
tive. When Bening was reworking an eariier 
model, as he did with the June pages of the 
respective calendars (Add. Ms. 18855, 
fol. 109, and PML, M. 399, fol. 7v; Cat. 
figs. 10h and 10i), his style changed radi- 
cally. He seems to have used a thimier 
brush that produced a more stippled effect 
in the modeling later in his career: he re- 
duced the scale of his figures in relations 1ip 
to the landscapes; and he raised the view- 
point of his imagined beholder, as well as 
the horizon line in his compositions, with 
the result that his later landscapes are 
panoramic vistas, which the catalogue artly 
and convincingly compares to those by “he 
painter Pieter Bruegel (p. 81). The case of 
Bening offers an interesting, concrete 
example for our consideration of artistic 
practices of the era; here is a miniaturist 
who relied on a stock of models for his 
compositions but nonetheless consideradly 
reworked them over time. 

Groups of Flemish manuscripts dat.ng 
from about 1480 to about 1550 were dis- 
played in the exhibition in cases along the 
walls on either side of Bening’s master- 
pieces. Because the documentary links ve- 
tween a painter and his works are often 
tenuous in Flanders, where the problem of 
attribution remains much thornier than in 
Italy or France, the addition of Morgan 
manuscripts to the exhibition provided in- 
comparable opportunities for testing prob- 
lems of attribution. The single work, :he 
Hours of Bona Sforza, that can be asso- 
ciated with the Ghent miniaturist Gerard 
Horenbout on the basis of a document was 
exhibited (Add. Ms. 34294; Cat. no. 15). 
It was included in the Italian section, wh2re 
it provided a nice transition to the Flemish 
manuscripts located next to it because it 
was begun in Milan by Giovan Pietro 
Birago and was finished in Ghent for 
Margaret of Austria. Since the leaves of 
the original book have been separated end 
tipped into volumes, a number of th2m 
could be shown simultaneously; an equal 
number of examples of illuminations at- 
tributed to Birago and to Horenbout were 
included among the eight leaves, along 
with four color transparencies, that w2re 
on view (Figs. 2 and 3). 

Horenbout has sometimes been identified 


with the anonymous Master of James IV of 
Scotland, a hypothesis that could be as- 
sessed in the exhibition by comparing 
Horenbout’s miniatures in the Hours of 
Bona Sforza with those attributed to the 
Master of James IV of Scotland in another 
Book of Hours (Add. Ms. 35313; Cat. no. 
8). The catalogue came down on the side 
that favors a division of these hands, sug- 
gesting instead that the Bona Sforza minia- 
tures resemble those by Bening (pp. 1 18— 
19). Yet, the style of the Da Costa Hours 
(M. 399), attributed to Bening and dated to 
precisely those years when Horenbout was 
completing the Hours of Bona Sforza, is 
quite distinctive. Instead, I found that 
comparisons in the show offered compel- 
ling support for the unity of the work of 
Horenbout and the Master of James IV of 
Scotland. For me, the discrepancies be- 
tween works attributed to Horenbout and 
those attributed to the Master of James IV 
of Scotland that could be observed in the 
exhibition are readily explained not by the 
division of the oeuvre but by the difference 
in Horenbout’s style when he undertook 
the task of completing a book begun in a 
totally different style, one to which he 
adapted in the borders of the text pages. 

Two works attributed to the painter 
Gerard David, who is sometimes thought 
to have been active as a miniaturist, were 
juxtaposed. The first, the Breviary of Isa- 
bella of Castile (Add. Ms. 18851; Cat. no. 
5), was open to one of the three pages 
attributed to David, and another page from 
this book was displayed as an excellent 
color transparency. The second work, a 
detached leaf showing the Virgin among 
Virgins supplied from the Morgan’s col- 
lection (PML, M. 659), is surely pivotal 
because it is the only work to which close 
comparisons can be made with David’s 
single documented painting, also portray- 
ing the Virgin among Virgins and dated 
1509, now in Rouen. The miniature leaf 
not only seems to share features in style 
and costume with the Rouen panel, as the 
label suggested, but it also achieves with 
the medium of tempera the sculpturesque, 
polished veneer found on the oil panel 
(although inclusion of a transparency or 
illustration of the Rouen panel, on which 
the attribution would have to hinge, would 
have been desirable). The painter respon- 
sible for the miniatures in the Breviary, 
however, worked in a far looser, more 
painterly manner. 

The exhibition also offered the unprece- 
dented opportunity to compare two Books 
of Hours attributed to Simon Marmion, 
who worked in Amiens and Valenciennes. 
Although neither the catalogue nor the 
exhibition acknowledges sufficiently the 
extremely tenuous threads of circumstantial 
evidence on which any attribution to 
Marmion would have to rest, thereby taking 
sides with Pacht and Sterling in a continuing 
debate found in recent scholarship on the 
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Fig. 2 Giovan Pietro Birago, decorated 
border with St. Barnabas as an Infant, 
Hours of Bona Sforza, fol. 14v (detached 
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Fig. 3 Gerard Horenbout, decorated 
border, Hours of Bona Sforza. fol. 48 
(detached leaf), Ghent, c. 


1517-21. 





leaf), Milan, c. 1490. London, British London, British Library, Add. Ms. 34294. 
Library, Add. Ms. 34294. 
artist, the juxtaposition was instructive. catalogue should be noted. First, there is 


The first work, a Book of Hours in the 
Morgan (PML, M. 6), has borders and 
script that are so distinct from others in the 
**Marmion’’ group that it has not always 
been readily accepted as belonging with 
that group. Now, comparison of it with the 
second work, the Huth Hours (Add. Ms. 
38126; Cat. no. 4), removes any lingering 
doubts, since the same individualistic 
palette and the idiosyncracies in modeling 
of drapery and faces are evident in both 
works, whoever the artist might be. In 
other interesting ways, the catalogue and 
the exhibition addressed the problem of 
the integrity of the oeuvre that has been 
considered to be by Marmion. For some, 
this artist would have favored at the end of 
his career a half-length composition much 
different from the full-figure earlier scenes: 
the contrast between the two types of 
compositions is so radical that it has led 
others to argue that the half-lengths cannot 
be by the same painter. But by showing, 
with the aid of transparencies, the half- 
and full-length compositions in one book, 
the Huth Hours, where peculiarities of 
modeling and palette seem consistent, and 
by noting the presence in the Huth Hours 
of models later reworked in other 
‘‘Marmion’’ manuscripts, the exhibition 
made a stronger case for their attribution to 
the same painter. Besides, the example of 
Bening, whose career, like Marmion’s 
(who was active from around 1445 to 
1489), spanned a long period, lends sup- 
port to the view of a painter who in the 
course of reworking his models changed 
his style considerably. 

Two small points on this entry in the 


an error about the dating of the Flora Hours: 
for the phrase terminus ante quem should 
be substituted that of terminus post quem, 
so as to indicate correctly that the work 
dates after 1483 (p. 39, n. 30). Second, the 
comparison between the Huth and 
Houghton miniatures of St. Jerome is con- 
fusing; the Huth St. Jerome seems to me a 
logical reworking of an earlier version 
rather than a “‘departure from a successful 
vocabulary” (p. 34, fig. 4f, and p. 35, PI. 
IV). 

French and Italian manuscripts were 
displayed on the lateral and front walls of 
the rectangular space in the gallery, and 
they were selected and arranged following 
much the same principles as those followed 
for the Flemish examples. The French sec- 
tion was expanded in significant ways, 
drawing extensively on material studied in 
The Last Flowering, to include manuscripts 
in the Morgan related to the stunning 
examples representative of the work of 
Fouquet, Colombe, and Bourdichon from 
the British Library (Add. Ms. 37421, 
Harley Mss. 4335-4339, Add. Ms. 35254; 
Cat. nos. 19, 20, 21). Perhaps the most 
instructive subsection within the French 
material was that which focused on works 
attributed to Jean Poyet, an artist who 
worked in Tours after Bourdichon and 
under the influence of Fouquet, as he was 
aptly characterized in The Last Flowering. 
The little-known example from the British 
Library, the Tilliot Hours, which is attrib- 
uted to this artist, is a real gem (Yates 
Thompson Ms. 5; Cat. no. 23) (Fig. 4). 
The figures are sensitively drawn, painted 
with a wonderfully luminous palette, and 
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Fig. 4 Loire Master (Jean Poyet?), The 
Nativity, Tilliot Hours, c. 1500, fol. 41v. 
London, British Library, Yates Thompson 
Ms. 5. 


incorporated into extraordinary narrative 
vignettes, as Janet Backhouse points out in 
the catalogue and in a half-hour slide show 
that complemented the exhibition. Chosen 
from the Morgan’s collection, no fewer 
than five other examples of this artist's 
style surrounded the Tilliot Hours (PML. 
M. 495, H. 8. M. 50. M. 388, and M. 
250). For me, disparities in style among 
works in this group, which were produced 
for different patrons and vary greatly in 
scale, help to pose questions about the 
effect of patronage and scale on the final 
product, although these questions were not 
really addressed in the labels or in the 
catalogue. 

In keeping with the Flemish and French 
sections of the show, the Italian section 
included important examples of remarkably 
high quality whose intellectual interest 
was further enhanced by the judicious 
selection of comparative material. The 
amount of information concerning the 
origins of these manuscripts is striking, 
especially for those of us who work mostly 
on material produced in northern Europe. 
In many instances (Cat. nos. 11—14, both 
the scribe and the artist left their imprints 
on the book. often in the form of signatures 
(a signed work by a northern miniaturist is 
a rarity), and in most instances, the cir- 
cumstances of the patronage are also 
known. It was in this section of the exhibi- 
tion and the catalogue that comparisons 
with painting seemed to work best. One 
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manuscript, the sumptuous Hours of 
Bonaparte Ghislieri (Yates Thompson Ms. 
29; Cat. no. 16), was a collaborative prod- 
uct by three artists, Matteo da Milano, 
Amica Aspertini, and Pietro Perugino. 
Aspertini and Perugino practiced their 
professions mainly as painters of monu- 
mental imagery, not of miniatures. To 
explain the collaboration of these three 
artists, Mark Evans in his catalogue entry 
puts forth the clever and persuasive hy- 
pothesis that the Hours was meant to be a 
kind of exhibition piece, like the studiolo 
of Isabella d’Este, for a patron who, like 
Isabella, ‘‘had the instincts of a collector’ 
(p. 130). What the catalogue does not ex- 
plain and what the labels made confusing 
was the relationship between the borders 
and the painted scenes. If, as seems likely 
on the basis of style, each artist painted his 
own border, then the attributions should be 
rethought: it seems to me that Amico 
Aspertini contributed only one miniature 
(fol. 15v), not two, and that the miniature 
of King David (fol. 104v) should be attrib- 
uted instead to Matteo da Milano, with 
whose style it more closely accords (see 
Cat. Pls. XIX and XX). 

I had only a few regrets, minor ones, 
that resulted from the arrangement of the 
objects exhibited. The early and late work 
of the Master of the First Prayerbook of 
Maximilian, that is, the Hastings Hours 
and the Breviary of Eleanor of Portugal 
(Add. Ms. 54782; Cat. No. 3, and PML, 
M. 52). were to be found across the room 
from each other. The same was true of the 
miniatures in the Hours of Bona Sforza by 
Horenbout and the Book of Hours attributed 
to the Master of James IV of Scotland, 
with whom he is sometimes identrfied 
(Cat. nos. 8 and 15). Another, related, 
regret: although the Master of James IV of 
Scotland is generally considered to be one 
of the three artists who worked on the 
Breviary of Isabella of Castille, the or- 
ganizers opted only to show pages and 
transparencies by the other two artists, 
Gerard David and the Master of the Dresden 
Prayerbook, apparently unmindful of the 
fact that a transparency of the third style, 
dated before 1497, might have refined our 
ideas about the Horenbout-Master of James 
IV of Scotland question. 

For both the casual viewer and the in- 
terested scholar, the display apparatus, 
such as labels and transparencies, used for 
the exhibition was nearly flawless. The 
labels, composed at the Morgan by William 
Voelkle, Curator of Manuscripts, and 
Gregory Clark, Curatorial Assistant, were 
well placed, well written, and informative. 
They provided relevant factual informa- 
tion: title, shelf mark, catalogue number, 
place and date of production. They also 
contributed insights into the intellectual 
content of the show, offering observations 
on subject, style, and context drawn largely 
from information in the catalogue. My 


criticisms here are also minor. Whereas 
one label referred to the Master of the First 
Prayerbook of Maximilian (Cat. no. 3). 
another cited the Master of the Older 
Prayerbook of Maximilian (PML, M. 52) 
—a discrepancy that might have led some 
to think they were two different artists, 
when they are not. Another label confus- 
ingly identified Antonius van Damme as 
the “author and scribe’’ according to a 
colophon and then went on to discuss him 
as a Bruges painter trained in Bening’s 
shop (PML, M. 451). On the whole, how- 
ever, the labels were meticulous, some- 
times, as in the case of the Genealogy 
discussed above, providing information 
about the order and identity of subjects that 
supplemented the information in the cata- 
logue. The generous use of transparencies 
was a real benefit, since exhibitions of 
manuscripts are limited, by the very nature 
of the objects, to a single double-page 
opening, which does not necessarily reveal 
the variety that can be found within the 
pages of a book. To counteract this poten- 
tial drawback, many excellent color trans- 
parencies were included: most of these 
showed double-page spreads that were 
reproduced to the sizes of the originals. 

The choice to follow one avenue of ex- 
ploration rather than another inevitably 
leads to certain shortcomings. Since the 
aim of the exhibition was to call attention 
to the work of Renaissance painters of 
miniatures, other aspects of the manuscript 
as a book got short shrift. Often the iconog- 
raphy of a particular miniature and its con- 
nection to the accompanying text passed 
without comment, perhaps because so 
many of the manuscripts displayed were 
Books of Hours, in which a relatively 
standardized iconography was employed. 
Still, it might have been instructive to con- 
sider, for example. the altered composition 
of St. Jerome in the Huth Hours discussed 
above in the context of the devotion en- 
couraged by the text that it prefaces, the 
Psalter of St. Jerome, which was an in- 
creasingly common section in Flemish 
Books of Hours at the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

I found more distressing the absence of 
comments about the books as physical ob- 
jects. There was little speculation about 
how books were made and then used, even 
when these questions seemed to arise 
naturally from the objects exhibited. For 
example, neither the exhibition nor the 
catalogue mentioned the text that the 
images of the Genealogy of the Infante 
Dom Fernando of Portugal must have been 
designed to illustrate, although it was ap- 
parent that a text had been planned, not 
only from the document that the catalogue 
quotes (p. 69) but also from the blank 
spaces around which some of the pictures 
were painted. Nor was there adequate 
commentary on the way in which these 
leaves were produced. Why was the text to 
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be added last, when this procedure is the 


reverse of what usually occurred? If An- 
tonio da Hollanda provided drawings, like 
the one exhibited (Cat. fig. 9f), that were 
intended to be overpainted, then why are 
the shields modeled with cross-hatching 
on the drawing but not on the unfinished 
miniatures, where blank shields can be 
seen? And what of those shields, most of 
which are incomplete, even when the rest 
of the miniature was completed? Were they 
intended to be finished by another individ- 
ual, say a herald? Finally, why are the 
thirteen extant leaves unbound? Several of 
them had been carefully framed so as to 
reveal the point at which the bifolium was 
once folded, and on either side of the fold 
the stitching holes from two separate bind- 
ings could be seen, but these facts were 
neither remarked on nor explained. 

In examples other than the Genealogy, 
similar physical data went apparently un- 
noticed. In the Hours of Bona Sforza (Cat. 
no. 15), the frames of the miniatures by 
Birago and Horenbout are of the same de- 
sign (see Figs. 2 and 3). Is this because 
Horenbout copied Birago’s work? Or be- 
cause he was asked to provide miniatures 
for pages on which the frames had already 
been done by the Italian? Why did Horen- 


bout contribute only two borders, and | 


where does the work by the Italian and the 
Fleming come with respect to the order of 
the texts in the volume? Is the text of the 
Hours complete? Why are the foliated 
leaves now detached and tipped into vol- 
umes, and when did this occur? In another 
example, the interesting collection of 
verses by Pierre Sala (Cat. no. 22), the 
bust-length portrait attributed to Perréal 
obviously continued beneath the frame 
painted over it. Even when no ready ex- 
planations exist for these and other similar 
features, I was disappointed that the fea- 
tures themselves were not noted. As a result 
of these omissions, viewers of the exhibi- 
tion will understand little about the com- 
plex enterprise of the making of the manu- 
script book and, as a result, may have very 
misleading notions about the role the min- 
iaturist played in this enterprise. The ex- 
hibition thus missed an opportunity to en- 
rich our understanding of the context of the 
miniature within the manuscript book. 
This last point—the context of the min- 
lature within the book—is also where the 
otherwise excellent catalogue is weakest. 
The catalogue entries uniformly include a 
description of each manuscript (length, 
size, number of miniatures, script), its 
binding, and its provenance, followed by a 
commentary and then a bibliography. Be- 
cause of the intrinsic interest of the manu- 
scripts and the meticulous scholarship of 
the entries, the catalogue will doubtless 
take its place among fundamental works 
on miniature painting of this period. But as 
often happens in a collaborative undertak- 
ing, several approaches are represented by 
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the different authors in the commentaries, 
a feature that sometimes makes it difficult, 
when reading the catalogue, to get a grip 
on its overall view of the manuscript book. 
Mark Evans astutely remarks that ‘‘book 
illustration . . . served as an adjunct to 
text, just as monumental painting... 
belonged to a given room or building’ (p. 
92). In his entries on the Italian manu- 
scripts, Evans provides an excellently bal- 
anced account of various aspects of each 
book. Janet Backhouse wisely cautions that 
it is ‘“‘too easy to forget how very slight 
may be the evidence upon which the iden- 
tification of the work of a named artist of 
this period rests” (p. 175). Her informative 
entries on French manuscripts, of which 
five are on works by named artists, detail 
the documentation, showing how it can 
contribute to our ideas of what the profes- 
sion of manuscript painter entailed during 
the period. The view of Thomas Kren, 
which concentrates on questions of attri- 
bution and style in the work of the greatest 
miniature painters of the Renaissance, 
dominates the catalogue, however. 

The focus on great painters of miniatures, 
which underlies the exhibition and the 
catalogue, should be seen in part as a re- 
sponse, although perhaps an unconscious 
one, to the impact of Erwin Panofsky’s 
scholarship on our understanding of the 
later Middle Ages or the Northern Renais- 
sance. Although a full critique of this com- 
plex issue is impossible here, perhaps a 
few reflections can be entertained by way 
of a conclusion. Renaissance Painting 
seems to share certain assumptions with 
Panofsky, whose canon on miniature and 
panel painting is bound up in his frequently 
quoted statement that *‘book illumination 

. . even without Gutenberg . . . would 
have died of an overdose of perspective.” 
Part of Panofsky’s thesis is that miniature 
painting became a ‘‘residual art’’ with the 
onset of panel painting, which it sought to 
emulate. In a post-Panofskian world, min- 
iature painting has thus come to be seen as 
a form of artistic production that was prac- 
ticed in the shadow of panel painting. In 
order to make a place for these illuminators, 
especially when they are anonymous, 
within a historical framework that is con- 
structed around the “‘great Flemings,” one 
of the common strategies used to elevate 
them to the ‘‘status’’ of panel painters is to 
compare the two mediums. The resulting 
comparisons end up discussing miniatures 
primarily as small-scale paintings and 
thereby inevitably distort our understand- 
ing of their context in the book. To the 
extent that Renaissance Painting considers 
miniature painting as more closely allied 
with the making of panels than with the 
making of books and hence disregards the 
context of miniatures, it implies an accept- 
ance of some of Panofsky’s assumptions 
about the two forms of production. 

Yet at the same time, Renaissance Paint- 


ing effectively counters one of Panofsky 
beliefs; namely, that the painting of supe 
miniatures, done by artists who were pr 
ficient at rendering the three-dimension 
world, declined during the period. For 
the exhibition at the Morgan, whose 1 
sights will be preserved for years to cor 
in the beautiful catalogue, is found endt 
ing proof that high quality, realistic, mi 
lature painting flourished, rather than pe 
ished, in the Renaissance. I even heard o 
viewer exclaim, when peering through t 
glass at a miniature by Simon Bening, tł 
these little pictures offer “‘a lifetime in 
page.” The sentiment of that viewer affin 
that the accomplished, indeed stunnin 
miniatures are themselves a testimony 
the very vitality of Renaissance painting 
manuscripts. 
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The Genius of Venice 


The Genius of Venice, 1500-1600, an ex- 
hibition held at the Royal Academy, Lon- 
don, from November 2, 1983 to March 11. 
1984, organized by John Hale of University 
College, London, and a group of British 
art historians (which also included Fran- 
cesco Valcanover, Soprintendente alle 
Gallerie, Venice), fulfilled the claim of its 
sponsor, The Sea Containers Group, to be 
the most important display of Venetian art 
outside Italy in fifty years. The sheer num- 
ber of paintings, more than 140. and their 
overall high artistic quality and marked 
diversity of style, subject, and mood, would 
alone have ensured success. Added to this, 
the inclusion of more than 40 bronze, 
marble, and terracotta sculptures, along 
with about 150 drawings and prints and 
several manuscripts and maps. made pos- 
sible a basic comprehension of Venetian 
artistic and general culture during the cin- 
quecento as a whole. Such comprehension 
was among Hale’s and the other organizers’ 
chief aims, to judge by the section on his- 
tory, civic ritual, political life, trade and 
commerce, and warfare that introduced the 
display (and occupied the Small South 
Room). Short of spending time in Venice 
itself, where most of the great monuments 
of Gothic and Renaissance architecture— 
some with large-scale sculptural ornaments 
on their façades or important painted deco- 
rations within—still occupy their original 
sites as fundamental constituents of the 
unique urban fabric that also expressed 
‘the Genius of Venice,” one could hardly 
imagine a better way to investigate that 
phrase than a visit to the Royal Academy’s 
exhibition. Visitors could ponder the im- 
portance and beauty of the concrete, physi- 
cal ambience of Venice as they watched a 
film on the city’s sixteenth-century archi- 
tecture directed by Howard Burns that was 
shown four times a day and a BBC TV 
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film, Venice Preserved, that dealt with the 
matter of repairs and preservation. The 
first room to concentrate on Venetian art, 
after two introductory galleries devoted to 
historical-cultural orientation, was the 
Large South Room. There the organizers’ 
experiment in integrating the display of 
sculpture with paintings was most success- 
ful, and visitors to the exhibition were 
clearly enthralled with the results. The 
breathtakingly beautiful works of painting 
and marble and bronze sculpture, many of 
which were unfamiliar to all but a handful 
of specialists, made this room one of the 
exhibition’s highlights. 

Several aspects of the earliest phase of 
Venetian High Renaissance art were 
brought together here. First, the ideals and 
directions Venetian painting began to pur- 
sue after Giorgione painted life-size nude 
or nearly nude figures in poses of unprece- 
dented animation and variety on the canal 
façade of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi (now 
Venice's main post office) were seen in 
two of the room’s most spectacular paint- 
ings, The Judgment of Solomon (F ig. 1) 
and Christ and the Adulteress (Fig. 2). 

Art historians used endlessly to debate 
the authorship of these works. with the 
names of Titian, Giorgione, and Sebastiano 
del Piombo mentioned most prominently 
(lesser artists such as Cariani were also 
sometimes nominated). Now, when attri- 
bution debates have generally lost their 
intellectual viability, these paintings are 
seen instead as reminders of Giorgione’s 
generative role in Venetian Renaissance 
painting, since the aesthetic qualities they 
embody were those he first enunciated. 
Thus the absence from the exhibition of 
any painting securely attributable to him 
could not be totally detrimental to an in- 
formed visitor’s conception of Giorgione’s 
importance. 

The six marble reliefs dating from c. 
1500 to the early 1520s that were displayed 
with the paintings in the Large South Room 
showed close correspondences in theme 
and style to several of the paintings. Tullio 
and Antonio Lombardo, who carved four 
of these marbles, contributed significantly 
to both the new romanticism of the early 
sixteenth century and the increased anima- 
tion of the figure. Their work merits the 
attention claimed by its prominence in this 
context, and will be discussed presently. 
Equally obvious from Antonio Lombardo’ s 
marble relief of the Forge of Vulcan (Fig. 
3) was these sculptors’ rapid and preco- 
cious assimilation of a variety of classical 
types and styles, an assimilation that in 
itself was a major factor in evolving the 
new approach to the human form and face 
in Venice. 

The ten bronzes—three reliefs and seven 
statuettes——by Andrea Riccio presented an 
extraordinary opportunity to document the 
evolution of this important sculptor’s style 
and to study first-rate examples of his tech- 


nical brilliance, assembled for the occasion 
from widely scattered locations. Access to 
the museum in the Ca d’Oro, Venice, has 
been severely restricted for at least a dec 
ade, and so works like Riccio’s relief of 
The Victory of Constantine, one of a series 
of four reliefs with episodes from the 
Legend of the Cross that decorated a reli- 
quary tabernacle in the Servi Church, as 
well as Vittoria’s marble bust of Benedetto 
Manzini, have not been available for study 
recently. The relief, probably an early work 
of the 1490s, is a tour de force of crowded 
composition. Numerous figures, both 
mounted and on foot, are packed into a 
shallow relief whose artfully modeled sur- 
faces nevertheless suggest a spacious and 
varied landscape showing the skyline of 
ancient Rome in the distance. 

It was instructive to compare The Victory 
of Constantine with two later bronze re- 
liefs, The Illness of the Professor and The 
Soul of the Professor in the Fortunate 
Woods (Louvre), from the tomb of the 
distinguished Paduan Professor of medi- 
cine Girolamo della Torre (d. 1506) and 
his son Marcantonio (d. 1511), an anato- 
mist and classical scholar who collaborated 
with Leonardo da Vinci. The della Torre 
tomb reliefs, ordinarily quite difficult to 
see, are masterpieces of Riccio’s fully 
evolved High Renaissance style. The pagan 
character of their subjects, totally devoid 
of Christian iconography. dramatizes the 
classical orientation of Veneto-Paduan 
humanism in university circles around 
1520. With their unique and elegant blend 
of classicism and naturalism. the pre- 
dominance of pictorialism in Riccio’s ear- 
lier relief style (a holdover from his teacher. 
Bartolommeo Bellano, and perhaps as well 
an expression of his ebullient virtuosity) 
has given way to an emphasis on the figure, 
conceived more monumentally and sculp- 
turally and arranged in rhythmic and har- 
monious compositions (as exemplified by 
The Illness of the Professor) reminiscent 
of paintings like Christ and the Adulteress, 
displayed in the same room. and Titian’s 
frescoes in Padua. as well as of the Lom- 
bardos’ reliefs in the Chapel of St. Anthony 
(Padua). 

Riccio’s bronze reliefs in the Large South 
Room thus contributed to the illustration 
of close correspondences between painting 
and sculpture that the marble sculptures 
had already established. Riccio’s statu- 
ettes, by contrast, all among the finest 
cinquecento achievements in this genre, 
were displayed in a long, narrow case in 
Gallery 6. Although they could be easily 
seen and studied there, the conscious inter- 
relating of sculpture and painting that had 
determined the installation of pieces in the 
Large South Room-——and made the results 
truly remarkable insofar as a holistic ap- 
proach to the Venetian art scene was con- 
cerned—-had apparently been abandoned. 
Gallery 6 was devoted to Bonifazio de’ 
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g. I Sebastiano del Piombo, The Judgment of Solomon, oil on canvas, 
x 315 cm. Kingston Lacy, The National Trust. 
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Fig. 2 Circle of Giorgione, Christ and the Adulteress, oil on canvas, 139.2 x 181.7 cm. 


Glasgow, Art Gallery and Museum. 





Pitati, Paris Bordone, and Pordenone, and 
their paintings, mainly portraits and reli- 
gious subjects dating from the 1540s and 
"SOs, were remote in style and theme from 
Riccio’s bronze mythological, allegorical, 
and hybrid alľ antica creations from the 
first and second decades. This group, which 
included the little-known erotic Satvr and 
Satvress from Ecouen, the Satyr Drinking 
and Walking Boy from Vienna, the unique 
parcel-gilt Curete Milking the Goat 
Amalthea and the Abundance from the 
Bargello, allowed a unique opportunity for 
comparisons of their modeling and surface 
detailing with the Victoria and Albert's 
Shouting Horseman and Satyr and Satvress. 


The inferences that could be gleaned 
from the works in these three major medi- 
ums—olil painting, marble, and bronze— 
located in the Large South Room, appeared 
inexhaustible. The presence of The Judg- 
ment of Solomon, long inaccessible in the 
Bankes collection at Kingston Lacy and 
never before exhibited in public, created 
something of a sensation. An unfinished 
painting of impressive dimensions, the 
reason for its incomplete state may never 
be known. Directly across the room were 
hung two of the four spectacular, recently 
cleaned organ shutters, the ones depicting 


St. Louis of Toulouse and St. Sinibaldus 


standing in niches crowned by mosaic 


semi-domes, from the church of S. Bar- 
tolomeo a Rialto in Venice. There now 
seems no doubt that Sebastiano del Piombo 
painted them. They glow with the luminous 
chromatic richness that many people expect 
from sixteenth-century Venetian painting. 
All the paintings in the room, dating from 
the first two decades, satisfied that expec- 
tation, while. by contrast, in the long gal- 
lery devoted to the works of Titian, 
Veronese, and Moroni (Gallery 3), the 
dominant tone of many of the paintings 
was black, demonstrating that the pre- 
dominance of rich color in Venetian six- 
teenth-century painting is characteristic 
only of the earlier decades and, when con- 
ceived of in a higher key. of the paintings 
of Veronese. 

When Sebastiano’s organ shutters were 
compared with The Judgment of Solomon, 
it was evident that, despite the differences 
in tonality owing to dissimilar subjects and 
intended settings, their common approach 
to the figure in space confirms Michael 
Hirst’s reattribution of the latter to Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo in his recent monograph 
on that painter. 

The organ shutters added another artistic 
theme of capital importance for the first 
decade of the cinquecento to those already 
suggested: rilievo di colore, or the way in 
which Venetian painters created the illusion 
of plastic volume bathed in an atmosphere 
of unified color and light, acutely observec 
and re-created, without depending on the 
emphatic line and black-to-white tona! 
gradations of their Central Italian counter- 
parts. A good idea of the high-keyed colors 
in The Judgment of Solomon—saturatec 
hues of crimson, gold, and orange balancec 
against paler blues and greens spread ou 
across a spacious, airy architecture ol 
creamy whites, pale tans, and grays—t: 
provided by two excellent details among 
the abundant color plates that adorn the 
exhibition’ s-catalogue (and make it a gooc 
value at £7.90). not all of which, alas 
match the superb quality of the two tha 
illustrate this painting. The picture’s un- 
usual tonal range seems to have been gearec 
to a large, well-lighted and airy room suct 
as the one in the Loredan (now Vendramin 
Palace that Hirst in the past proposed fo: 
it—a site that contrasts markedly with the 
dark and mysterious interior of the churcl 
of S. Bartolomeo in which the organ shut 
ters gleamed from their setting like dark 
gems. One awaits eagerly the return o 
these paintings to the church whose interio 
spaces dictated many of their qualities 
after several years of wandering! The ex 
hibition thus managed to suggest a grea 
deal about the relationship of style to in 
tended setting, despite the de facto isola 
tion of the paintings from their origina 
contexts and their unique recombinatiot1 
here with friends and strangers. 

The Judgment of Solomon is one of thi 
fundamental landmarks of the first decad 
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Fig. 3 Antonio Lombardo, The Forge of Vulcan, 1508, marble. 83 x 107 cm. 
Leningrad, The State Hermitage Museum. 





of Venetian sixteenth-century painting, and 
after this public showing many more people 
will be aware of this fact. The narrative is 
organized as a pyramid of figures with a 
surprisingly youthful King Solomon pre- 
siding at its summit, seated in a pose with 
one knee raised higher than the other and 
an incipient pivoting motion in his upper 
body. This pose goes back ultimately to 
the Virgin in Leonardo’s Adoration of the 
Magi (Uffizi), an early appearance of the 
counterpositioning of hips and shoulders 
that later flourished in so many High Ren- 
aissance figures. The poses of the false and 
true mothers, considered together with 
Solomon’s, exemplify Sebastiano’s crea- 
tion of full-bodied figures animated by 
vigorous and contrasted poses, similar to 
the ones in the frescoes by Giorgione and 
Titian on the Fondaco dei Tedeschi fagade 
of 1507—08 that were recorded by Zanetti 
in eighteenth-century engravings. Because 
these frescoes were already ruinous when 
Zanetti engraved their remaining figures, 
histories of painting sometimes fail to give 
them credit for introducing animation and 
variety as new norms for figure painting in 
Venice. Giorgione’s role in propelling 
Venetian figure painting into the fully 
mature High Renaissance is sometimes 
thereby neglected, and his cabinet pictures 
like The Tempest are concentrated on too 
exclusively as sources for our idea of his 
artistic personality. All the more reason, 
then, to celebrate this opportunity to study 
The Judgment of Solomon and Christ and 
the Adulteress, in which we can see the 
Impact, probably fairly immediate, of 
Giorgione’s new figural inventions. They 
reveal the qualities he had in common with 
Michelangelo and the Raphael of the Stanza 
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della Segnatura. 

The installation of Antonio Lombardo’ s 
Forge of Vulcan immediately to the right 
of The Judgment of Solomon made it clear 
that both works, despite their different 
mediums, deal with many of the same 
issues. For the average exhibition-goer, 
seeing the Forge of Vulcan must have re- 
vealed hitherto unsuspected features of 
Venetian sculpture. Few travelers could 
have had the opportunity to examine the 
relief in its present location in the State 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. It was 
carved for a room in the Ferrarese palace 
of Duke Alfonso d’Este in 1508, the very 
same year that Giorgione was decorating 
the Fondaco façade, and it shows Antonio’s 
concern to live up to the new norm of 
animated and contrasted poses. But the 
relief, in contrast to the painting. makes 
strikingly clear one avenue that artists pur- 
sued in order to achieve this goal: that was 
the study of antique sculpture. Although 
Sebastiano based certain figures, notably 
the executioner at the right, on antique 
models, he first translated his source into 
the pose of a live model before incorporat- 
ing it into the painting. Translation from 
antique sculpture into contemporary 
sculpture did not demand a comparable 
process of interpolating natural forms, and 
we see the result of that more direct method 
in Antonio’s relief. 

Antonio Lombardo’s employment of the 
recently discovered Laocoon (unearthed in 
January of 1506 in a vineyard on the 
Esquiline Hill in Rome) as his obvious 
source for Vulcan, reveals yet another 
nascent focus of Venetian art soon after 
1500: how to use pathos formula conven- 
tions from antiquity in portraying emo- 


tions? We have only to remember the serene 
calm of Giovanni Bellini’s paintings to 
realize that in Venice little had been done 
in the field of psychological realism by this 
date, especially in contrast to Florence 
(unfortunately, no painting by Bellini was 
included in the exhibition, despite his con- 
tinuing preeminence until his death in 
1516). Exceptions, such as Bellini’s Piera 
in the Brera, were often devotional images 
of the dead Christ. After 1500, the chal- 
lenge of depicting the human emotions 
that were an essential part of narratives 
like the story of the Judgment of Solomon 
prompted more artistic exploration of the 
relationship between feeling and bodily 
expression, along the lines recommended 
by Leonardo in his Trattato. Preparatory 
studies for Leonardo’s Last Supper that 
show the disciples’ emotions, highly in- 
dividualized and stressing contrasts be- 
tween categories of feeling, could have 
been seen and studied by Venetian artists 
when Leonardo visited Venice, most likely 
carrying the entire contents of his workshop 
with him, in the winter of 1500. Growing 
interest in this additional new dimension. 
which complemented a more systematic 
investigation of the exterior of the body 
and its gestures and movements with greater 
attention to the states of the psyche and 
how they are revealed, soon followed. One 
can easily imagine, for example, Sebas- 
tiano using Leonardo’s Study for the 
Apostle Philip (Royal Library, Windsor 
Castle) as a point of departure for the true 
mother, located to the right of the throne, 
in the Judgment of Solomon. The basic 
elements of Leonardo’s head type might 
have been recorded by another artist and 
circulated among workshops to become 
part of a fund of general knowledge by the 
end of the first decade. 

Installed in a commanding position at 
the end of the Large South Room opposite 
the main entrance was the Bacchus and 
Ariadne, a high relief by Tullio Lombardo, 
Antonio’s elder brother (Fig. 4). As one 
entered the room, The Judgment of Solomon 
dominated the left wall, Sebastiano’s organ 
shutters and Titian’s Jacopo Pesaro Pre- 
sented to St. Peter by Pope Alexander VI 
(Antwerp) and Holy Family with a Shep- 
herd (London, National Gallery) the right 
wall. Tullio’s relief, like those works, was 
a major focus of the room. It dates, in all 
probability, from the opening years of the 
century and shows a patrician couple in 
antique disguise—the vine leaves in the 
young man’s hair inspired the traditional 
title. Here the challenge of portraying 
emotion was suddenly applied to the genre 
of portraiture. Earlier, Tullio had portrayed 
more Overt emotion in his heads of Sr. 
Sebastian and St. Stephen (Venice, SS. 
Apostoli and S. Stefano, respectively). In 
those examples, probably of the 1490s. 
Tullio’s adaptation of Pergamene-style 
classical prototypes gave proof of his 





Fig. 4 Tullio Lombardo. Bacchus and Ariadne, c. 1510, marble. 56 X 71.5 xX 20 cm. 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Sammlung fur Plastik und Kunstgewerbe 
(inv. no. Pl. 7471). 





method of considering a wide range of 
antique styles and types as a kind of store- 
house of expressive or descriptive modes. 
Then, in the Bacchus and Ariadne, worked 
almost fully in the round, with only the 
backs of the two heads submerged beneath 
the ground plane, Tullio generalized the 
alľ antica tone of the work, suppressing 
any reference to a particular model. and 
softened the feeling, creating a mysterious, 
suggestive, and poetic mood, unlike the 
dramatized pathos of the earlier saints’ 
heads in Venice. The sculptor’s mastery of 
the mimesis of life, fully in hand by the 
time of the Tomb of Doge Andrea 
Vendramin (Venice, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
completed c. 1493), is now placed in the 
service of a portrait type of compelling 
complexity and richness that was to prolif- 
erate during the first decade: the portrait 
conceived as an interruption of conscious 
experience—almost *‘a speaking portrait.” 
The innovativeness of the Bacchus and 
Ariadne results as well from the fact that 
the unique moment is being experienced 
by two people who are responding as a unit 
to an unseen stimulus completely outside 
the work of art, which implies the closeness 
and intimacy of their relationship. The in- 
tensity of their response casts a spell on the 
viewer, who is perplexed and tantalized, 
drawn into the orbit of these heads by their 
shared concentration. Their sharply focused 
eyes gazing upwards and their parted lips, 
even the densely packed rippling strands 
of their hair—everything contributes to the 
effect of tense excitement. Yet the viewer 
is excluded, finally, because he cannot 
comprehend the narrative elements that 


Tullio has incorporated into the portrait: 
the cause of the couple's agitation remains 
a mystery. It is important to note that the 
resulting ambivalent relationship between 
viewer and work (which Giorgione, too, 
was to employ) is here generated by a 
marble sculpture that, in addition to its 
innovative portrait concept, demonstrates 
a carving technique of the greatest virtuos- 
ity and refinement. Moreover, its featured 
position in the room implies the kinds of 
close connections to painting and painters’ 
concerns that I have outlined. Very possi- 
bly, then, Raphael’s Portrait of Count 
Tommaso Inghirami (Boston, Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum) is not, as been 
claimed, the first Renaissance portrait to 
incorporate within itself a stimulus from 
outside the art work. Arguably, Tullio 
Lombardo’s Bacchus and Ariadne can 
claim that honor. 

It is obvious, then that Tullio’s portrait 
type departed radically from the quattro- 
cento norm for Venetian portraits, a norm 
whose neutral impersonality began to re- 
assert itself about a decade after Gior- 
gione’s death. In the exhibition, the con- 
servative, objective portrait type was rep- 
resented by several later examples; Titian’s 
Portrait of Ludovico Beccadelli (Uffizi) 
and his splendid Portrait of Cristoforo 
Madruzzo (Sao Paulo), for example. Por- 
traits of this type could be powerful inter- 
pretations of character (or vehicles for the 
self-created image so typical of sixteenth- 
century art and literature), but the romantic 
portrait that aimed to record the experience 
of a unique, transient moment was a con- 
ception whose time would come again only 


in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. 
What a shame that the most Gior- 


gionesque portrait intended for the exhibi- 
tion, the exquisite Portrait of a Young Man 
(Budapest), had to be excluded at the last 
moment! It would have demonstrated 
Giorgione’s ability to portray meditative 
interior states and imply the uniqueness of 
each person's inner life (even if the paint- 
ing turns out to be by another master—the 
question is still unresolved). A color re- 
production of it (too orange) is included in 
the catalogue (p. 59), where it faces 
Cariani’s Lutenist (Strasbourg, Musee des 
Beaux Arts), a work in which we can ob- 
serve early sixteenth-century romanticism 
losing its delicacy and subtlety soon after 
Giorgione’s death. One work like the 
Budapest portrait was needed in the ex- 
hibition to exemplify the origins of Vene- 
tian “‘genius’’ in portraiture, and its 
absence created an unfortunate lacuna. 
Likewise, the absence of any of the nume- 
rous extant and widely scattered paintings 
of the “‘pastoral idyll’ type, an idea that 
goes back to Giorgione’s Tempesta 
(Venice, Galleria dell’ Accademia), ob- 
scured a major poetic theme and mood in 
Venetian painting of the cinquecento. 

A major theme proposed by the exhibi- 
tion as a whole was that our idea of Vene- 
tian painting ought not to be restricted to 
Venice, the city itself, but extended to 
include its mainland possessions in the 
sixteenth-century—the cities of Padua, 
Treviso, Verona, Vicenza, Bassano, 
Bergamo, and Brescia, for example. Once 
this proposition is granted, the category of 
Venetian painting embraces some painters 
and works that at times have been thought 
of as *‘North Italian’’—painters like Gio- 
vanni Battista Moroni or Moretto da 
Brescia. In Italy, traditions of local pride 
tend to stress the differences among these 
several local styles, which are then con- 
sidered as representative of their localities 
rather than as varieties of something Vene- 
tian. Museums in Bergamo and Brescia 
display books that treat only the native 
painters, concentrating on the ‘‘schools’’ 
of painting centered in these towns. Yet 
since Venice’s land empire was an impor- 
tant part of its ““genius,’’ awareness of it is 
essential to a broad historical understand- 
ing of the century. Thus, the organizers 
sensibly collected examples of the major 
local variants in order to explore the exact 
blend of **Venetian’’ and ‘‘local’’ in each 
case. The Royal Academy exhibition went 
further in investigating this relationship in 
a systematic fashion than any previous 
exhibition had done, not only because it 
was a guiding principle in the selection of 
paintings but also because of the sheer 
number of painters, approximately twenty- 
nine, whose works were included and be- 
cause of the presence of drawings and prints 
by a comparably wide range of artists, the 
examination of which would require a 
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longer review. This aspect of The Genius 
of Venice may well have a noticeable 
impact on art history. On a practical level, 
the wall labels in each room made the 
geographical issues plain to all visitors. 

A few unfamiliar works by artists like 
Jacopo Bassano, Moretto, Pordenone, 
Romanino, and even by Veronese extended 
one’s understanding of the multiplicity of 
styles that constituted Venetian sixteenth- 
century art. Those who had attended Da 
Tiziano a El Greco, an exhibition held at 
the Palazzo Ducale in Venice during the 
autumn of 1981, would not have been sur- 
prised by paintings (dating from the 1535— 
1590 period) like Pordenone’s St. Sebas- 
tian, St. Roch and St. Catherine (Venice, 
S. Giovanni Elemosinario), which they 
had seen in the Venice show (several of its 
paintings, such as Tintoretto’s Christ 
among the Doctors from the Museo del 
Duomo, Milan, reappeared here). 
Pordenone’s painting and Jacopo Bas- 
sano’s Christ on the Way to Calvary (Col- 
lection of the Earl of Bradford), which had 
been exhibited only once before, in 1960, 
are among the most explicitly Mannerist 
compositions in sixteenth-century Venice. 
Pordenone’s picture and Veronese’s show- 
stopping Temptation of St. Anthony (Caen, 
Musée des Beaux Arts), commissioned by 
Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga as an altarpiece 
for Mantua Cathedral and finished in 1552 
or 1553, which in the Venice exhibition 
had appeared as extreme novelties of Man- 
nerism, here, in a context shaped by a 
different polemic, came across as more 
typically Venetian, in their successful har- 
monizing of large blocks of color within a 
restricted tonal range. 

Understandably, visitors to the exhibi- 
tion appeared enthralled by Lotto’s paint- 
ings, which filled Gallery 4. His St. Chris- 
topher, St. Roch and St. Sebastian (Loreto, 
Pinacoteca, Palazzo Apostolico) stuns first 
by its extraordinary size (275 x 232 cm), 
second by its chromatic intensity—a char- 
acteristic of Lotto’s work that tends to 
overwhelm when thirteen of his paintings 
are exhibited together in the same room— 
and finally, by its literal rendering of Saint 
Christopher as a giant. At this scale, the 
saint, a figure that bizarrely combines 
motifs from the Torso Belvedere with 
Raphael’s Galatea, becomes a truly awe- 
some spectacle. For those who had not 
visited Lorenzo Lotto nelle Marche, an 
exhibition of Lotto’s work held in Ancona 
in 1981, not only that remarkable painting 


but also his Annunciation from Recanati 


and his subdued and haunting Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple (also from the 
Palazzo Apostolico in Loreto), probably 
the painter’s very last work, could have 
been among the most revelatory pictures in 
the exhibition. Who, on seeing Lotto’s 
Annunciation for the first time, will soon 
forget the ferocious reds of the Virgin’s 
dress and her awkward cowering before 


the Angel’s blazing-eyed salutation that 
propels the tabby cat into a Halloween- 
posture leap? 

Visitors would naturally expect Titian 
to be the centerpiece of any exhibition on 
sixteenth-century Venetian art. His earliest 
periods were well represented. Jacopo 
Pesaro Presented to St. Peter by Pope 
Alexander VI (Antwerp), whose date has 
been a matter for discussion, was conceiv- 
ably Titian’s earliest important independent 
commission. The archaic style Titian em- 
ployed for the enthroned saint probably 
does not indicate two separate periods of 
work on the picture, but can be explained, 
as Giles Robertson writes in his catalogue 
entry, by the conventions in use for such 
figures; the style employed for the kneel- 
ing Pesaro and the Pope anticipates Titian’s 
later works in its fuller volumes and looser 
paint handling. Solomon in Sebastiano’s 
Judgment of Solomon hung directly across 
the room could now be seen as an aggior- 
namento of the pose of Saint Peter— 
another example of the many satisfactions 
afforded by the show’s sensitive installation 
decisions. The sensational Salome (Rome, 
Galleria Doria~-Pamphili) was also an ex- 
cellent choice; I shall consider the selec- 
tion of the Holy Family with a Shepherd 
presently. 

Where later periods of Titian’s art are 
concerned, despite the presence of the Sr. 
John the Baptist (Venice, Galleria 
dell’ Accademia) and the Prado Entomb- 
ment (the El Escorial Christ on the Cross 
could not come at the last moment), the 
impression of an overemphasis on portraits 
was hard to avoid, and it interfered with a 
balanced presentation of Titian’s achieve- 
ment. Perhaps this resulted from practical 
considerations relating to the complex 
mechanisms of selection necessary when 
sO many paintings from all over the world 
are brought together. Certainly the absence 
of any of the mythological paintings exe- 
cuted for two of Titian’s most important 
patrons, Alfonso d'Este and Philip H of 
Spain, whether out of choice or necessity, 
was to be regretted. To be sure, a stellar 
example of this category, the Bacchus and 
Ariadne, hangs in the National Gallery a 
few blocks away. The organizers may have 
assumed that visitors would know enough 
to complement their experience of the ex- 
hibition with a visit to the National Gallery, 
with its superlative Venetian holdings. 

Yet Titian’s Holy Family with a Shep- 
herd of c. 1510 was borrowed from the 
National Gallery. This picture’s vibrant 
shades of rose, blue, orange, purple, and 
green exemplify what John Steer, in his 
fine catalogue essay on Titian’s color, 
terms “*[Titian’s] special wizardry . . . to 
retain the individual brilliance of a hue and 
yet relate it tonally to the whole.” When 
considering the crucial importance of color 
in Venetian Renaissance painting, one was 
grateful for this painting and for the Salome, 


in which Salome’s cloak, a large area of 
deep, saturated crimson, tells almost the 
whole story of the picture. The presence of 
so many “‘black’’ Titians in Gallery 3 
pointed up the importance of these exam- 
ples of his use of color in the period from 
1510 to 1520. If it is true that only one 
Titian from the National Gallery could be 
borrowed, one suspects that the choice of 
the Holy Family with a Shepherd was 
made, as the wall label suggested, in order 
to clear up the question of whether Titian 
or Giorgione painted Christ and the 
Adulteress and the unfinished Virgin and 
Child with St. Anthony and St. Roch 
(Prado), also hanging in the Large South 
Room. But how could the attribution ques- 
tions be judged when a painting by Gior- 
gione with which to compare these long- 
disputed works was lacking? 

The conclusions of Francis Richardson, 
who catalogued the paintings ascribed to 
‘‘Circle of Giorgione,” that the Madrid 
Virgin and Child with St. Anthony and St. 
Roch is an early work by Titian in Gior- 
gione’s style whose attribution has been 
clouded by its state of unfinish and that 
Christ and the Adulteress is a work by 
Titian of c. 1508—09, earlier than the 1511 
date proposed by authors who connect it 
more closely to Titian’s Padua frescoes, 
seem a fair reflection of what one may take 
to be the present consensus on the Gior- 
gione-Titian problem (never an entirely 
harmonious one!). Yet being able to com- 
pare Christ and the Adulteress with Titlan’s 
Holy Family across the room pointed up 
the contrasts rather than the similarities 
between the two pictures, and they remain 
striking even when the obvious differences 
in pictorial type and subject have been 
taken into consideration. The colors in 
Christ and the Adulteress are more at- 
mospherically veiled and tend to shine forth 
in sudden flashes rather than to be arranged 
in large continuous planes as in the Holy 
Family and Salome. Christ’s head is com- 
pletely shrouded in darkness, an effect that 
Titian applied much more timidly to Saint 
Joseph in the Holy Family. The figures in 
Christ and the Adulteress sink back in a 
hemicycle rather than being projected close 
to the picture plane; more such discrepan- 
cies could be cited. Richardson, in his 
catalogue entry, calls attention to Richter’s 
view that Giorgione and Titian collaborated 
on Christ and the Adulteress. This solution 
would help to explain the painting’s Gior- 
gionesque poetic mystery, especially in 
the heads of Christ and the accusing hus- 
band, its unusually high quotient of Leon- 
ardesque echoes, more typical of Giorgione 
than of Titian (as Vasari indicated), and 
Christ’s pose, which is remarkably close 
to the seated male figure painted by Gior- 
gione on the Fondaco. 

Titian’s own poetic painting was rep- 
resented in the exhibition most notably by 
the Flaying of Marsyas, a late great picture, 


cogs 


believed to have been worked on in his 
studio up until his death in 1576, that com- 
paratively few people will have seen in its 
present location, the museum in Kromeriz, 
Czechoslovakia. The presence of this over- 
whelming work stunned and silenced 
visitors, who clustered before it trying to 
comprehend the paradox of how such a 
gruesome subject could be translated into a 
veiled yet shimmering surface of transcen- 
dent beauty equaled by few other paintings 
in the world. 

The selection of works by the other two 
members of the triumvirate whose names 
are often considered synonymous with six- 
teenth-century Venetian painting, Tintoret- 
to and Veronese, was inevitably condi- 
tioned by the location of many of their 
greatest paintings in permanent installa- 
tions (the Scuola of San Rocco in Venice 
or the Villa Barbaro at Maser, for exam- 
ple). Others of Veronese’s pictures, by 
which he is perhaps best known, like the 
controversial Feast in the House of Levi 
(Venice, Galleria dell’ Accademia), which 
received that title after the painter was 
brought before the Inquisition in 1573, or 
the Miracle at Cana (Louvre) are of such 


grandiose dimensions that they presumably 


can never be moved. When these limita- 
tions are considered, the exhibition’s fifteen 
paintings by Veronese and fourteen by 
Tintoretto (one with the participation of 
his son Domenico) were by and large a fair 
representation of works by the two painters 
that could be borrowed. 

The paintings assembled in the Central 
Hall, beautifully set off by a crimson felt 
wall covering, created an unusual juxta- 
position of religious works by these two 
artists. Veronese’s Holy Family with St. 
John the Baptist, St. Anthony Abbott and 
St. Catherine (Venice, S. Francesco della 
Vigna), last exhibited in 1939, a very early 
work (c. 1551) that assimilates Titian’s 
Pesaro Altarpiece in the Frari as well as 
motifs created by Schiavone, contrasted 
satisfyingly with the artist’s San Pan- 
teleone Healing a Child (Venice, S. Pan- 
talon), commissioned in 1587, the year 
before Veronese’s death, a work that com- 
municates an intensity of devotion not 
normally connected with this artist but that 
also is apparent in his Pieta of about 1566 
(Leningrad, State Hermitage Museum), 
requested for the exhibition but not in- 
cluded in its final form. Tintoretto’s slightly 
earlier Pieta (Brera), a supreme sixteenth- 
century example of this pictorial type, 
would have been the obvious term for 
comparison. San Pantaleone was hung 
diagonally across from _ Tintoretto’s 
Deposition (Venice, S. Giorgio Maggiore), 
last exhibited in 1937, a work that occupies 


a similar position in Tintoretto’s oeuvre as ` 


one of his very last paintings. The Deposi- 
tion is highly expressive of elegaic yet still 
passionate piety; the directional flow of its 
composition fuses the group of mourners 
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surrounding Christ’s body and then surges 
upwards, abruptly abandoning one diagonal 
and shifting to its opposite, on which the 
fainting Virgin is disposed, by accentuating 
the contrasting tilt of Joseph of Arimathea’s 
head. Here Tintoretto created what may 
well be a fully Baroque composition. A 
similar compositional movement is used to 
unite the lower and upper portions of the 
vertical rectangle in Veronese’s Virgin and 
Child Appearing to St. Anthony and St. 
Paul (Norfolk, Va., Chrysler Museum), a 
painting in which the attribution of mystical 
visionary experience to the two hermit 
saints probably reflects the growing in- 
fluence of the writings of Saint Teresa of 
Avila and Saint Philip Neri in the 1560s, as 
Richard Cocke points out in his catalogue 
entry. 

In the Central Hall there was again a 
welcome correlation between painting and 
sculpture, pointed up by the presence of 
Alessandro Vittoria’s bronze Virgin of 
Sorrows (Venice, SS. Giovanni e Paolo), 
its rich brown surfaces set off by the red 
background of its niche. The figure was 
made in the late 1580s for a sculptural 
group of the Crucifixion that also included 
Saint John Evangelist and was one of his 
most dramatic compositions. As pointed 
out by Bruce Boucher, Vittoria’s Virgin is 
an imposing figure of grief, whose proto- 
Baroque pose is reminiscent of Titian’s 
Mater Dolorosa in the Prado and was also 
used by Palma Giovane. In other works of 
the 1580s Vittoria used motifs invented by 
Titian and Veronese, and he also took the 
lead in pioneering Baroque compositional 
tendencies. His radiantly supercharged 
bronze Annunciation relief made for Hans 
Fugger, probably between 1583 and 1590 
(Chicago, Art Institute), one of the chron- 
ologically latest, as well as aesthetically 
most glorious, objects in the exhibition, 
exemplifies these aspects of the final flow- 
ering of the genius of Venetian sixteenth- 
century art. 


Wendy Stedman Sheard, most recently 
Visiting Associate Professor of Art History 
at Boston University, wrote the catalogue 
for the 1978 exhibition Antiquity in the 
Renaissance (Smith College Museum of 
Art). She will be a contributor to the 
catalogue now being compiled for the 
forthcoming exhibition Ten Centuries of 
Venetian Sculpture (Venice, 1985) and is 
working on a book exploring relationships 
between painting and sculpture in Venice 
from 1480-1530. 


Catalogue: Jane Martineau and Charles 
Hope, eds., The Genius of Venice, 1500- 
1600, London, Royal Academy of Arts, in 
association with Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1983. Pp. 416; 96 color pls., many black- 
and-white ills. £ 7.90. 


Ingres’s Pursuit of Perfection 


Eugene Delacroix thought Ingres’s exhil 
tion of 1855 was ‘‘the complete expressi 
of an incomplete intelligence.’’ With t 
exhibition Jn Pursuit of Perfection at t 
Kimbell Art Museum we can sample t 
completeness of Ingres’s expression bet 
than ever before. This exhibition, alo 
with its scholarly catalogue by Patric 
Condon and her collaborators Marjorie 
Cohn and Agnes Mongan, opens the dc 
to a more extensive understanding 
Ingres’s obsessive and eclectic creati 
process.! The exploration and interpre 
tion of his working method are the stat 
goals of the exhibition. Consideration 
what Delacroix called “‘incomplete int 
ligence’” (and what others would c 
‘“ideology’’) and of its historical signi 
cance in relation to Ingres’s artistic meth 
is, however, left to the viewer-reader. 
The exhibition’s moderate size and ; 
telligent selectivity (approximately eigt 
pieces from a wide variety of sources) pi 
vided contemplative relief from the bloc 
buster syndrome. The fact that the shi 
originated at the J.B. Speed Art Muset 
in Louisville, Kentucky, and traveled 
the Kimbell in Fort Worth, Texas, is sure 
an indication of the health of decentraliz 
museum and art historical expertise in tl 
country. The predominately small a 
medium-sized works were appropriate 
hung in the quietly classical ambience 
Louis Kahn’s travertine walls and luminc 
vaults at the Kimbell; according to Jo 
Russell, the same could be said of t 
installation in Robert Geddes’s rece 
addition to the J.B. Speed Museum.? 
these contexts the exhibition could addre 
itself, paradoxically, to both modernist a 
postmodernist sensibilities. On the o 
hand, the organizers’ exposition of Ingre: 
art as deriving solipsistically from its 
suggests Greenbergian notions of mode 


ist self-reference. On the other hand, the 
elaboration (celebration) of Ingres’s his- 
toricist challenge to romantic-modernist 
notions of spontaneous originality seems 
especially appropriate in view of the current 
vogue for manneristic painters like Carlo 
Maria Mariani. 

Much of the conceptual clarity of the 
exhibition derived from its arrangement of 
pieces from a variety of mediums according 
to categories of subject matter. These 
groupings included portraits, allegories, 
harem scenes, and historical subjects rang- 
ing from ancient history and religious 
themes to ““modern’’ subjects (‘‘modern’’ 
meaning for Ingres anything since Charle- 
magne). Within each category one could 
observe, in varying degrees of elaboration, 
Ingres’s method of incessant replication— 
his prolonged executive process that reit- 
erated and transformed a given set of 
compositional motifs into multiple drawn 
and painted versions spanning a career of 
nearly seventy years. The portraits (which 
seemed to be the most popular items for 
the Fort Worth audience) stood out as 
something of an anomaly as far as process 
is concerned. They seemed to have engen- 
dered fewer versions and replicas in re- 
sponse to immediate market demands than 
did the antique and troubadour subjects, 
the ruminations and regurgitations of which 
provided the artist with his somewhat 
bovine self-conception as peintre ď@ his- 
toire. In the historical works chosen for the 
exhibition, some subjects were represented 
by numerous examples, most notably Virgil 
Reading the Aeneid, The Death of Leonar- 
do, and Paolo and Francesca. Others, in- 
cluding Joan of Arc, Henri IV Playing with 
His Children, The Entry into Paris of the 
Future Charles V, Louis XIV and Molière, 
and an Eros from the Venus Anadyomene 
series, were seen alone and out of the con- 
text of that creative process whose ex- 
ploration was the raison ď être of the ex- 
hibition. In that sense, at least for this art 
historian, the show could not function 
completely without the catalogue, which 
provides reproductions of further examples 
of replicas of each motif. But the selec- 
tions in the exhibition did, on the whole, 
provide a rich spectrum of the variety of 
techniques employed by Ingres in his 
process of replication: oil paintings and 
sketches, drawings in various mediums, 
tracings that could be reversed and occa- 
sionally used in a form of collage avant la 
lettre, and watercolors that, along with a 
number of oil paintings, were executed, 
like overlayed filters of memory and 
meaning, over engravings of Ingres’s 
paintings. 

This show definitively establishes the 
importance to Ingres’s development of 
Pradier’s engravings and, especially, of 
Magimel’s catalogue of Reéveil’s steel 
etchings after Ingres’s works. Ingres him- 
self claimed that “‘It is through prints that 


one judges paintings and their merits.” 
The Magimel catalogue was published in 
1851, after which date the artist, rarely 
seeking new compositional inventions, 
regularly utilized the prints as “‘purifying 
agents” and reductive prototypes for re- 
newed distillations or amplifications. In 
this conservative fashion, yet working for 
the most part in a small scale that reversed 
traditional Academic notions of the hierar- 
chy of size appropriate to history painting, 
he turned his efforts for the remainder of 
his career towards the reiteration (retrench- 
ment) of the achievements of his own past. 
The exhibition asserts that the neglected 
late works, heretofore often dismissed as 
mere copies of the earlier ‘‘originals,”’ 
should be reassessed as an integral part of 
Ingres’s oeuvre. After such a complete 
sampling of Ingres’s heterogeneous ‘‘pur- 
suit,” I was left asking Where’s the per- 
fection? The catalogue attempts to answer 
that in a manner that, although not entirely 
convincing, should prove provocative. 

It should be stressed that the catalogue 
does provide, in impeccably organized 
fashion, a mass of information, much of it 
computerized, that would otherwise be 
unavailable to scholars in a single source. 
There is a solid essay on Ingres’s method 
by Marjorie B. Cohn and another on his 
portraits by Agnes Mongan (both of the 
Fogg Art Museum; Associate Conservator 
and Director Emeritus, respectively). But 
the truly venturesome achievement of the 
catalogue ts the contribution of Patricia 
Condon, who provides an ‘‘expanded ex- 
hibition’’ of sorts by reproducing every 
available version of the various motifs 
touched on by the show itself. She has 
carefully chosen to reproduce in color 
works that, though not necessarily in the 
exhibition checklist, are unavailable else- 
where in color. She gives a brief discussion 
of the developmental history of each motif, 
excluding portraits, which are discussed 
by Mongan.? There is a useful appendix of 
the stories and literary sources of Ingres’s 
historical subjects. What may prove even 
more helpful to scholars is the computerized 
index of Ingres’s works (in all mediums) 
as a history painter. With a data base of 
325 objects representing thirty-nine motifs 
(those that have multiple versions) pro- 
duced between 1800 and 1867, Condon 
presents tables grouped according to sub- 
ject, location, date, provenance, and ex- 
hibition history. 

But, like Ingres himself, the text of the 
catalogue is contradictory. On the whole, 
it emphasizes the theory of process and 
asserts that Ingres’s ‘“pursuit’’ was non- 
linear, nonunivocal, and that it did not 
result in a single *‘product.’’ In the course 
of its argument, however, Condon and 
Cohn inform us that Ingres did, in fact, 
achieve perfection in a single work, al- 
though they differ as to what that single 
work may be. The conceptual gap between 


these inadvertently opposing claims is not 
explored. 

The strength of Cohn’s essay is that it 
challenges the application to Ingres’s work 
of a simple linear theory of Academic 
method; that is, a generative phase (pre- 
miére pensée) neatly followed in logical 
sequence by ineluctable refinement towards 
irrevocable ‘‘finish’’ in the executive 
phase. The essay lends theoretical, though 
unacknowledged, credence to Baude- 
laire’s characterization of Ingres’s work as 
hétéroclite: a strange amalgam of incon- 
gruous, at times incoherent polyseman- 
ticity.* The self-contradiction of Ingres’s 
verbal statements is well known, as is that 
of his eclectic Romantic Classicism. 
Cohn’s essay further exposes the contra- 
dictions inherent in his complicated 
method. On the one hand, she states (p. 
14) that “‘The intellectual necessity for 
reduction to essence was characteristic of 
Ingres in every aspect.’’ She cites his use 
of tracings as a means to achieve a kind of 
Greek-vase simplification through repeti- 
tion. This is seen as analogous to the ideal 
““essence’’ that Winckelmann found in 
copies after antique art. On the other hand, 
she makes the assessment (p. 11) that 
““Reconsideration and reworkings often 
obliterated the real achievements of each 
stage of [his] work.’’ 

The underlying goal of Cohn’s essay 
seems to be to enlist Ingres’s dissatisfied 
and fanatical process of working (and 
reworking) in an attempt to defend him 
against Romantic critics by reclaiming him, 
as it were, as a ‘‘slow Romantic,” a 
‘‘sradually inspired’ original genius. But 
does anyone in 1984 seriously doubt 
Ingres’s idiosyncratic Romanticism? What 
Cohn attempts to do is to turn the notion of 
originality on its head* by effecting a sim- 
ple reversal in which a perceived former 
preference for Ingres’s early ‘‘original’’ 
compositions is replaced by the privileging 
of his late replicas, which are now seen as 
achieving a new ‘‘compressed perfection’’ 
of detail. But much of the evidence in the 
exhibition and catalogue seems to militate 
against this interpretation. There are, on 
the one hand, instances of Ingres’s sim- 
plification of compositions through a 
lengthy process of reduction; for example, 
Paolo and Francesca, Roger and Angelica, 
The Virgin with Host (excerpted from The 
Vow of Louis XIII), or Homer and His 
Guide (reduced from the otherwise con- 
tinually expanding Apotheosis of Homer). 
But there are just as many, 1f not more, 
examples of his gradual progression 
towards an increasingly manneristic com- 
plication of basic compositions; Antiochus 
andStratonice, Virgil Reading the Aeneid, 
The Death of Leonardo, and, most notably, 
the convoluted shift from the cool Davidian 
simplicity of the Bather of Valpingon to 
the steamy entanglements of the Turkish 
Bath. 





Fig. 1 Ingres, Virgil Reading the Aeneid to 
Augustus, c. 1819, oil on canvas, 

54.3 x 55.9”. Brussels, Musee Royaux, 
Acc. No. 1836. 


In this context, and especially after the 
emphasis of process over product, Cohn’s 
pronouncement that in one single work 
Ingres succeeded in achieving the perfec- 
tion he had sought unsuccessfully for so 
long is incongruous. And the application 
of the myth of the definitive masterpiece to 
a late version of Virgil Reading the Aeneid 
is simply not convincing. Cohn points out 
that the usually preferred early version of 
this theme (Fig. 1) is actually a fragment 
cut from a larger composition. But the 
evidence she presents in arguing for the 
‘‘perfection’’ of the smaller late version 
(Fig. 2) seems to support little more than 
personal preference. The somewhat murky 
condition of the late painting itself seems 
to impede assessment of its vaunted chia- 
roscuro. And the only real comparative 
material we are provided with for judging 
its relative merits is, on the one hand, a 
fragment (see Fig. 1) and, on the other 
hand, a large version (Cat. 14; Toulouse, 
Musée des Augustins) that represents 
Ingres’s work scraped out and overlaid 
with painting by Raymond Balze and 
Pierre-Auguste Pinchon. Cohn argues that 
whereas earlier versions often involved 
student collaboration, late versions ‘‘were 
the works of Ingres alone’’ (p. 30). In 
making this essentially conventional plea 
for the ‘‘originality’’ of the later versions, 
She passes over, in the case of the late 
Virgil (see Fig. 2), the added ‘‘hand,’’ so 
to speak, of Pradier, whose engraving 
peeps through Ingres’s translucent pigment 
like the lines of a coloring book. Cohn’s 
elaborate claim of singular perfection for 
this piece is, moreover, inadvertently con- 
tradicted by Condon’s similar, albeit less 
lengthy, claim (p. 120) for a much earlier 
painting, the Half-Length Bather of 1806 
(Bayonne, Musée Bonnat). One might just 
as easily make such a claim for any number 
of Ingres’s astounding portraits (for exam- 
ple, Cat. 63; Monsieur Marcotte, 1810, 
Washington, D.C., National Gallery of 





Fig. 2 Ingres, Virgil Reading the Aeneid to Augustus, 1865, oil over an 
1832 Pradier engraving on paper affixed to wood, 24 x 20”. Philadelphia, La Salle 
College Art Museum. 


Art, Samuel H. Kress Collection). Such 
claims are, finally, moot and, as aesthetic 
judgments, seem to sidestep important his- 
torical issues that could receive more elab- 
orate questioning than they do in the exhi- 
bition and catalogue. 

In general, it seems that more considera- 
tion could be given to changes in meaning 
that result from compositional reworking. 
The admirable discussion of Paolo and 
Francesca is indicative of the kind of 
nuances of content that could be pursued in 
other motifs as well. The dropped book 
frozen midair in later versions of this theme 
is shown to advance the narrative by a 
crucial couple of seconds from the moment 
of Francesca’s initial surprise to that of the 
consummating touch of innocent yet fatal 
love. To take another literary example, in 
the case of the late version of Oedipus and 
the Sphinx (Cat. 3; 1864, Baltimore, The 
Walters Art Gallery), Condon points out 
that the Sphinx, now realizing its defeat, 


draws back in horror. She does not, how- 
ever, pursue the significant shift in mean- 
ing that results from a subtle change in the 
gesture of Oedipus. As in earlier versions 
he continues to point to himself with one 
hand (indicating that ‘‘man’’ is the answer 
to the Sphinx’s famous riddle). But now, 
as he points downward with his other hand, 
he not only consigns the Sphinx to death 
on the rocks below but also unwittingly 
indicates in this double gesture his own 
impending fate-ordained downfall (after 
he returns to the city of Thebes represented 
in the background, where he will unknow- 
ingly marry his own mother). Here Ingres 
seems to lead us to the next segment of the 
narrative, One not represented in the paint- 
ing itself. This revealing glimpse of the 
workings of the artist’s intellect goes 
unnoticed. 

In the discussion of the harem scenes 
there is a seemingly studied avoidance of 
social content and, specifically, sexual 
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Fig. 3 Ingres, The Small Bather, 1826, oil on canvas, 12% x 9%". Washington, D.C., 
The Phillips Collection. 





issues. Both Cohn and Condon discuss the 
labyrinthine permutations and peregrina- 
tions of the Bather of Valpingon (1808, 
Louvre) as the figure is transported outside 
to be posed beside a pool with other female 
bathers in a languorously Romantic land- 
scape (Fig. 3), or is moved back into the 
sequestered, lascivious realm of the mental 
harem that Ingres continually fantasized 
based on a passage he copied in 1819 from 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters 
from Constantinople. But neither author 
takes note of the fact that the shifting erotic 
vistas that pass before the bather’s im- 
mobile gaze can provide a semiotic cata- 
logue of glimpses into the social psychol- 
ogy of the ruling-class male of Ingres’s 
day. A progression towards more pro- 
nounced voluptuousness can actually be 
traced as the object of the bather’s fixated 
gaze shifts from a dreaming woman (see 
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Fig. 3) to an ecstatically dancing one (Fig. 
4), to the culmination in the Turkish Bath 
(1862, Louvre), in which the sensual object 
of her regard is revealed to be the Bronzino- 
like embrace of one subjugated woman for 
another.® (Is it any wonder that Khalil-Bey, 
the first purchaser of the Turkish Bath, 
also commissioned Courbet’s sapphic Le 
Sommeil of 1866?) What this kind of com- 
positional progression reveals about the 
social assumptions of Ingres’s and his 
clients’ deserves more searching explora- 
tion. That the catalogue does not attempt 
this is probably less important, in the long 
run, than the fact that it does clearly estab- 
lish for these images what is essentially a 
semiotic sequence. 

There is, however, a pervasive avoid- 
ance of issues of political content, motiva- 
tions, and shifts in meaning implicit in 
compositional alterations made during 
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Fig. 4 Ingres, The Turkish Bath, 1864, 
graphite and watercolor over an 1851 
Réveil engraving on paper. 

167 x 126mm. Cambridge, Mass., Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University, Gift of 
Charles E. Dunlap. 


periods of changing political conditions. 
Such considerations are most sorely missed 
in the discussion of The Vow of Louis XIII 
(and later derivative works), The Apotheo- 
sis of Napoleon I, and, to a certain degree, 
The Entry into Paris of the Future Charles 
V, all of which dress and address con- 
temporary political issues of a reactionary 
nature in historical guise as instructive 
examples for the present.’ This emptying 
out of history from Ingres’s history paint- 
ings means that they are often seen as 
isolated aesthetic and self-reflexive series 
—a reading that is challenged by, among 
other things, the historical specificity 
exuded from the portraits discussed by 
Mongan. 

The exhibition and catalogue as a whole 
thus do not sufficiently pursue the historical 
implication (social, political, economic) 
of the notion of Ingres’s style as a working 
process. Although Cohn briefly acknowl- 
edges (p. 23) the existence of a “‘mercenary 
urge’’ in Ingres’s incessant activity of 
cranking out small-scale replicas of his 
works, she tries to separate the demands of 
the market from those of aesthetics. Of the 
numerous (and lucrative) versions of the 
portrait of the Duc d’ Orleans (especially 
in demand after the sitter’s unexpected 
death), she says somewhat disingenuously, 
‘‘Perhaps [Ingres’s] unprecedented wil- 
lingness to copy the portrait so many times 
was motivated as much by perfectionism 
as profit.” She does not question whether 
the two might have been historically linked 
and whether Ingres’s relentless copying 
could have conveniently supplied ever 
more variously ‘‘perfect’’ products for an 


expanding and increasingly eclectic 
market. The conditions of historical change 
from which Ingres’s complex method 
emerged—that is, the context of an art 
market that responded to the disparate 
demands of a post-Revolutionary clientele 
of mixed social classes (old aristocracy, 
new bourgeoisie) undergoing further polit- 
ical and bureaucratic crises—are not con- 
sidered as having affected his contradictory 
and continually dissatisfied ‘‘pursuit.”’ 

By asserting that in a single instance (or, 
rather, two) the artist did achieve ‘‘perfec- 
tion,” the catalogue inadvertently confirms 
the old hagiographic myth of Ingres the 
unifier of the real and the ideal, Ingres the 
conserver, Ingres the universalizer, Ingres 
the timeless bastion against aesthetic (and 
social) change. Cohn does point out (p. 
26) Ingres’s frequent practice in his middle 
years of predating his replicas but does not 
fully explore the paradoxical ideology of 
this ploddingly compulsive reworking of 
the past and predating of the present. As 
the ‘‘ultimate clue’’ to his lifelong pursuit, 
she points to a letter in which he expressed 
his desire to be beyond the reach of ‘‘the 
dread of new work” (p. 23). She goes on 
to suggest that his somewhat onanistic 
‘“‘caressing’’ of his own creations 
‘“‘aroused’’ his personal genius and 
‘“spawned generations of descendants”’ 
(p. 26). What this rather Freudian (or per- 
haps Duchampian) interpretation of 
Ingres’s idealist self-reference misses is 
that his dread of the new was not just a 
matter of aesthetics or personality. In 1854, 
Ingres assigned one of the versions of the 
Apotheosis of Napoleon I a date of *‘1821,”’ 
the year of Napoleon’s death. In the his- 
torical context of the Second Empire and 
Napoleon /e petit, it seems that Ingres 
sought in this work a talisman against 
change, an atemporal encapsulation and a 
literally conservative suspension of a fan- 
tasized, more perfect history—one that was 
aesthetically transfixed and removed from 
the vagaries, or, as he put it, the dangerous 
‘“seductions,’” of change. He (and his 
nineteenth-century apologists such as Blanc 
and Gautier) unwittingly overlooked the 
inconsistencies of his eclectic process in 
order to construct a Parnassian myth of his 
style as a normative ‘“‘perfection’’ and, as 
such, a protective token against real his- 
torical complexity. But Ingres’s perpetually 
dissatisfied ‘‘pursuit’’ attests to his actual 
participation in that complexity. 

Thus, the strength of this exhibition is 
that it does succeed, the preceding quali- 
fications notwithstanding, in establishing 
the indisputable importance of rethinking 
Ingres’s contradictory working method 
(and the notion of style as process) in the 
reassessment of his work as a whole. In- 
deed, the notion of Ingres’s methodologi- 
cal complexity can serve to call into ques- 
tion many assumptions that the avant-garde 
historically based on the myth of his uni- 


vocality. The catalogue and its computer- 
ized resources will be an invaluable point 
of departure for the interpretation of 
Ingres’s pursuit of perfection in relation to 
content and in the context of ideology and 
history. 


Notes 
| Cf.: Daniel Ternois’s brief discussion 
‘Ingres et sa méthode’”’ in the catalogue of 
the Petit Palais retrospective of 1967, also in 
the Revue du Louvre, no. 4-5 (1967), pp. 
195-208. 


2 The New York Times, 8 January 1984. 


3 I found only one instance (Cat. 46; Homer, 
Montauban, Musée Ingres) in which the 
catalogue did not provide an adequate ex- 
planation of the condition of the painting 
(evidently scraped) in relation to Ingres’s 
working (or reworking) method. 


4 What Adrian Rifkin refers to as ‘“‘tacky 
bricolage’’; see: his ‘“‘Ingres and the 
Academic Dictionary: An Essay on Ideology 
and Stupefaction in the Social Formation of 
the ‘Artist,’’’ Art History, VI, no. 2 (June 
1983), pp. 153-70, an important essay not 
included in the bibliography of the exhibition 
catalogue. 


5 Cf.: Richard Shiff, ‘‘Representation, Copy- 
ing, and the Technique of Originality,” New 
Literary History, XV, no. 2 (Winter 1984, 
pp. 333-63, in which the notions of creativity 
and originality are separated as theoretical 
components of modernist discourse. 


6 A drawing for the Turkish Bath (Petit Palais 
cat. no. 263) reveals that the reclining woman 
of the pair actually grasps her own breast, 
but in the final painting Ingres cleverly dis- 
guises this with adjacent bodies so that the 
one can be read as fondling the other. The 
transposed Bather of Valpingon now cradles 
a mandolin (a surrogate female shape?) as 
she gazes at the duo. 


7 The catalogue addresses the argument of 
none of the following articles (all of which 
consider political issues): Edward A. Bryant, 
‘Notes on J.A.D. Ingres’ ‘Entry into Paris 
of the Dauphin, Future Charles V,’ °’ Wads- 
worth Atheneum Bulletin, fifth series, no. 3 
(Winter 1959), pp. 16-21, especially p. 19; 
Carol Duncan, ‘‘Ingres’s Vow of Louis XIII 
and the Politics of the Restoration,” Art and 
Architecture in the Service of Politics, ed. 
Henry A. Millon and Linda Nochlin, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1978, pp. 80-91; Marilyn 
Brown, “‘Ingres, Gautier, and the Ideology 
of the Cameo Style of the Second Empire,”’ 
Arts, LVI, no. 4 (December 1981), pp. 94- 
9. In the one instance in which a political 
reading is given—in the discussion of the 
subject of Henri IV Playing with His Children 
(p. 238) the painting is ascribed an unlike- 
ly ‘democratic idealism.’’ According to 
Duncan (p. 86), this picture (1817), com- 
missioned by the Ultra-Royalist Duc de 
Blacas, illustrated the rightist, Legitimist 
theme of the charm and humaneness of pre- 
Revolutionary monarchs. 


Marilyn R. Brown, Assistant Professor of 
Art History at Tulane, has written articles 
on Ingres and Manet. She is completing a 
book entitled Gypsies and Other 
Bohemians: The Myth of the Artist in 
Ninteenth-Century France. 


Exhibition Schedule: December 6, 1983- 
January 29, 1984, The J.B. Speed Art 
Museum, Louisville, Ky.; March 3—May 
6, Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth,Tex. 


Catalogue: Patricia Condon et al., In Pur- 
suit of Perfection: The Art of J.-A.-D. 
Ingres, Louisville, Ky., The J.B. Speed 
Art Museum, in association with Indiana 
University Press, 1983. Pp. 256; many 
ills. $45. 


The Mystic North 


We couldn't but like the pictures, 
and we were well assured that no 
Swedish brook or river would speak 
a language unknown to us and that 
we would know our own snows and 
rivers better for Fjaestad’s revela- 
tions. 

They . . . seemed to us true sou- 
venirs of that mystic north round 
which we all revolve. 

J.E.H. MacDonald (Canada) 


Here is silence—an absolute silence, 
Not a single sound. A paradise for 
nerves gone lax . . . which will pre- 
serve our health and our strength. 
Karl Nordstrom (Sweden) 


It is sobering to think that after all the 
exhibitions and writings on modern art 
there are still in the 1980s discoveries to be 
made. Even in North America, where there 
has been a freedom from European chau- 
vinism, our attention has centered too ex- 
clusively on Paris. This inclination is most 
forcibly expressed by H.H. Arnason in his 
History of Modern Art (2nd ed., N.Y., 
1977, p. 162): 


There were, of course, a few 
painters and sculptors of genius pro- 
duced by other countries: Van Gogh 
(Holland), Edvard Munch (Norway), 
James Ensor (Belgium), Medardo 
Rosso (Italy). In most cases, how- 
ever, the emergence of these artists 
only pointed up the barrenness that 
surrounded them in their native 
countries. 


Even those of us who do not share 
Arnason’s excessive French chauvinism, 
and suspect that an artist like Munch could 
not have emerged from an artistic waste- 
land, have not done enough to correct the 
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Fig. I Pekka Halonen (Finnish, 1865- 

1933), Wilderness, 1899, oil on canvas, 
110 * 55.5 cm. Turku, Finland, Turku 
Art Museum. 


picture. We thus owe a great debt both to 
Kirk Varnedoe’s Northern Light exhibition 
of 1982 and, now, to Roald Nasgaard’s 
The Mystic North, which have vastly in- 
creased our knowledge of fascinating and 
important aspects of Scandinavian art be- 
tween 1880 and 1910. 

The Mystic North is a large exhibition 
and an extremely ambitious one, as its 
subtitle promises: Symbolist Landscape 
Painting in Northern Europe and North 
America, 1890—1940. The two main ambi- 
tions of this exhibition are to document the 
Symbolist landscape movement in Scan- 
dinavia, which ends around 1910, and to 
reveal a later, comparable manifestation in 
landscape painting in the United States and 
Canada between the two World Wars. 
Nasgaard, who spent the first ten years of 
his life in Denmark before coming to 
Canada, and subsequently studied in New 
York at the Institute of Fine Arts, is excep- 
tionally well qualified for this task. He can 
read the Scandinavian literature and he 
knows the North American art, and his 
research in France on Willumsen, who 
worked with Gauguin, has given him a 
thorough knowledge of the still-important 
French connection. Nasgaard’s aims echo 
the argument of Robert Rosenblum’s 
Modern Painting and the Northern Roman- 
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tic Tradition, to which he pays tribute, but 
open up new areas. Rosenblum ignored 
both later Scandinavian art except for 
Munch (who plays only a small part in the 
Mystic North) and Canadian art, but it is 
these two subjects that form the heart of 
the Mystic North. 

As Varnedoe argued very brilliantly in 
his catalogue essay for Northern Light, the 
development of Symbolism in Scandina- 
vian art was different from that in France. 
Rather than sharply rejecting the Realism 
that they had learned in Paris in the late 
1880s, Scandinavian artists returned to 
their homelands drawn by a patriotic zeal 
to express the special qualities of Scandi- 
navian landscape and life. Varnedoe 
pointed out that it was, in fact, the Realist 
belief that one should paint what one knows 
that led them to leave Paris. The artists 
retained their reverence for and keen obser- 
vation of nature, but in order to bring out 
the spiritual elements they found in the 
North they intensified certain elements of 
their pictures. Consequently, they chose 
specific compositional devices—frontality , 
symmetry, spatial manipulation—and fre- 
quently used a hushed lighting as the 
means for making the spectator share in 
the spirit emanating from the land. 

Thus, theirs is an art not of revolution 
but of evolution, in which the stim- 
mungsmalerei of the later 1880s played an 
important transitional role. Artists turned 
to twilight scenes that, although rendered 
in a realist manner, evoked psychological 
moods rather than the scene itself. 

The development and character of the 
Symbolist landscapes are particularly well 
discussed by Nasgaard, who is greatly 
aided by the format he has chosen for the 


Fig. 2 Harald Sohlberg (Norwegian, 1869-1935), Winter Night in Rondane, 1901, 
oil on canvas, 68 x 91 cm. Bergen, Norway, Hilmar Rekstens Samlinger. 





catalogue. Unlike the traditional catalogue, 
which is fragmented into discussions of 
the individual works or contains articles by 
different authors, The Mystic North is 
written as a single, continuous essay, and 
Nasgaard is able to analyze thoroughly the 
paintings themselves, the writings of the 
artists, and the observations of the critics 
close to the painters. 

We are enabled to see clearly the com- 
mon characteristics of artists who fre- 
quently did not know one another’s work. 
Central to all was a belief in the cleansing 
power of the northern wilderness, seen in 
the quotation from Nortstrom above, and 
in the words of the Finnish artist Gallen- 
Kallela, ‘‘It is the man who lives alone in 
the wilderness with unspoiled nature and 
within the circle of its life who comes 
nearest’’ to “‘standing in powerful unity 
with all of nature.’’ Several artists faithful 
to their ideas went to live in remote areas. 
We have to bear in mind that many of the 
landscapes were painted above the sixtieth 
parallel; that is, north of the northernmost 
tip of Labrador on this continent. Critics 
and artists made analogies to Gauguin’s 
flight to the South Seas from modern in- 
dustrial civilization, although to a number 
of Scandinavians the value of the North lay 
equally in its ascetic remoteness from the 
sensual paradise that Gauguin had envi- 
sioned. 

The fin-de-siécle feeling of a civilization 
gone astray creates a contradictory element 
that is implicit in Nasgaard’s account, but 
not fully discussed. The artists believed 
there was a revitalizing impulse to be found 
in the wilderness, but their works are suf- 
fused with the melancholy that they brought 
with them. As Nasgaard points out, a com- 


mon composition is one in which the spec- 
tator is barred from the promised land. 
Typically, our viewpoint is uncertain, and 
we seem to be hovering above rather than 
standing on the earth. Frequently a screen 
of trees or undergrowth bars our entrance 
and creates an impediment to our explora- 
tion of the lakes and distant mountains. 
The choice of evening lighting or suffused 
blue tone accentuates our sense of bleak- 
ness and loneliness. A large number of the 
compositions fall within two types: the 
one, compositions with a foreground screen 
of trees arranged parallel to the picture 
plane, which creates the sense of nature 
revealing herself to us in a purposeful way 
(Fig. 1); the other, in contrast, often com- 
positions with vast spreading, uninhabited 
plains (Fig. 2). It is the use of these com- 
positional devices that enables Realist ob- 
servation to create convincing landscapes 
without reducing the symbolic content and 
that produces such powerful effects. These 
methods are obviously similar to those of 
the great French Post-Impressionists who 
retained the Impressionist dedication to the 
study of nature while transforming the lit- 
eralness of presentation. Indeed, the hov- 
ering viewpoint and distant mountain of 
the Scandinavian compositions are com- 
parable to Cézanne’s views of Mont Sainte- 
Victoire. The important difference is that 
whereas Cézanne connects near and far 
with artfully arranged trees and branches, 
the northerners emphasize distance and 
isolation. Ultimately the feeling that 
emanates from the Scandinavian works is 
the power and inscrutability of nature and 
a somber vision of man’s insignificance 
and transience. No counterpart to Fried- 
rich’s traveler in his respectable and al- 
most comic Biedermeier frockcoat can be 
found standing on the Scandinavian moun- 
tain tops. 

Indeed, two of the artists literally oblit- 
erated the human presence. Gallen-Kallela 
and Hodler are each represented by a 
painting in which ghostly figures can be 
discerned under the paint. The artists real- 
ized that the intent of the works was de- 
stroyed by the introduction of the figure. 
Nasgaard illustrates this point neatly by 
including one of Gallen-Kallela’s series 
inspired by the Kalevala, Kullervo’s Curse. 
The landscape setting is almost identical to 
other of his paintings in the show, but the 
introduction of a figure straining to achieve 
symbolic significance creates an inadver- 
tently comic effect. 

The rejection of human subjects distin- 
guishes these artists also from the Rose+ 
Croix group in Paris. The constant inclu- 
sion of those modern allegorists among 
Symbolist artists by writers like Philippe 
Jullian has thoroughly confused the mean- 
ing of Symbolism. Not that the figure can- 
not be included in Symbolist paintings, of 
course, but the human element must also 
be reshaped, as Munch and Gauguin 


Fig. 3 Lawren S. Harris (Canadian, 1885—1970), Beaver Swamp, Algoma, 1920, 








oil on canvas, 120.7 x 141 cm. Toronto, Art Gallery of Ontario. Gift of 
Ruth Massey Tovell in memory of Harold Murchison Tovell, 1953. 





demonstrated. 

Gauguin was an important inspiration 
for these artists, either through direct con- 
tact or through knowledge of his paintings 
in Denmark and elsewhere. The Scandi- 
navians did not follow Gauguin’s more 
extreme synthetist explorations of form. 
As I have noted, they depended on devel- 
oping expressive compositions and color 
schemes rather than on distorting form and 
color. Nevertheless, Gauguin’s example 
freed them from the more literal naturalism 
of the 1880s. Many of their paintings are in 
an intermediate position, not straightfor- 
wardly naturalistic but not obviously avant- 
garde. I found that seeing the exhibition 
repeatedly enabled me to appreciate works 
—such as those of Nordstrom—that had 
made little impact on first encounter. What 
had at first seemed sub-Gauguin, on better 
acquaintance revealed an impressive char- 
acter of its own, with a bleak northern 
vision. 

Nasgaard follows Rosenblum by includ- 
ing Hodler and Mondrian in his scheme; 
rather boldly perhaps, because, although 
Holder’s Alps fit well enough with the 
Scandinavian paintings, Mondrian’s sand 
dunes are less evidently ‘‘northern.”’ 
Painted around 1909, they mark a break 
with the nineties’ palette, and Dune IV 
from the Gemeentemuseum, The Hague, 
is a subtle but joyful outpouring of color 
that reminds us that Mondrian repressed a 
superb gift in order to achieve his later 
work. Mondrian’s paintings may be on the 


fringe of the exhibition, but they certainly 
belong to it since their emptiness, fron- 
tality, and simplification of form evoke a 
comparable response. 

Equally illuminating, although more 
controversial, is the second half of the 
exhibition, which studies the symbolist 
landscape of North America painted be- 
tween 1913 and 1940. Particularly inter- 
esting for Canadians are the parallels be- 
tween the Scandinavian works and those 
of the Group of Seven. The latter is re- 
garded as the major movement of Canadian 
art, and its members have been praised as 
highly original painters who for the first 
time captured the spirit of the Canadian 
wilderness. Often, a naive enthusiasm has 
presented them as self-taught and their work 
as quite unlike that anywhere else. 

This exhibition explores for the first time 
the relation between the Canadian and the 
Scandinavian artists, a relation that was 
known to exist but had not been examined. 
The exhibition title is taken from Mac- 
Donald’s recognition of ‘‘that mystic nortl 
round which we all revolve.’” MacDonalc 
and Lawren Harris (Fig. 3) went fron 
Toronto to Buffalo to see an exhibition o! 
Scandinavian art in 1913, and they were 
inspired by paintings that contained the 
same feelings for which they were seeking 
expression. Important as this experience 
was for the Canadians, they did not imitate 
the Scandinavian works directly. Wher 
Scandinavian and Canadian works wit 
similar compositions—Fyaestad’s Winte) 
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Fig. 4 Marsden Hartley (American, 1877-1943), Mount Katahdin, Autumn No. 1. 
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1939—40, oil on canvas, 76.2 x 101.6 cm. Lincoln, Neb., University of Nebraska, 
F.M. Hall Collection, Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery. 





Moonlight (1895) and Harris’s Snow (c. 
1917), for example—are hung side by side, 
the derivation can be clearly seen, but so 
can the differences. The Scandinavian 
landscapes acted as a catalyst not as a 
model. Fjaestad’s picture is monochro- 
matic, typical of the art of the nineties’, 
whereas Harris explores the color potential 
in the scene ina very robust way. Works of 
the Canadian mystic north generally lack 
the fin-de-siécle melancholy of the Scandi- 
navian landscapes, although they do offer 
the emptiness and loneliness of which 
Nordstrom wrote. For Harris, however, 
the Canadian mystic north also offered a 
very positive possibility of regeneration: 


We are on the fringe of the great 
North and its living whiteness, its 
loneliness and replenishment. . 
its cleansing rhythms. It seems that 
the top of the continent is a source of 
spiritual flow that will ever shed 
clarity into the growing race of 
America. 


Harris might have been confirmed in his 
belief had he been able to see Marsden 
Hartley’s Rock Doxology, Dogtown (1931) 
hung beside Arthur Lismer’s Old Pine, 
McGregor Bay (1929) and Hodler’s Moun- 


tain Stream at Champery (1916). At first 


glance the three paintings—with their 
close-ups of angular rocks outlined in 
black—seem almost to be from the same 
hand; each expresses a similar response to 
the rugged harshness of nature. The two 
North American artists almost certainly 
knew neither each other’s work nor Hod- 
ler’s, yet Hartley, seeking ‘‘his heritage, 
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birth and environment,’’ found in New 
England not only a comparable landscape 
but a parallel vision: ‘‘silence is the en- 
riching channel,” and ‘‘the opulent rigidity 
of this north country produces a simple, 
unaffected conduct.’’ Hartley monumen- 
talized Mount Katahdin (Fig. 4), as Lawren 
Harris had reshaped the Rockies, to estab- 
lish a more than earthly presence. 

Even granting that different northern 
landscapes could easily provoke similar 
emotions, the occurrence of stylizations in 
Hartley, Arthur Dove, Georgia O’ Keeffe, 
and the British Columbia artist Emily Carr 
so close to those in Scandinavian art of 
thirty years earlier is extraordinary. Nas- 
gaard points out that the transcendental 
tradition entwined with pragmatism in the 
United States creates a fusion like that 
found in the Scandinavian paintings, and 
that in the twenties the return from or re- 
jection of Europe by the Americans paral- 
lels the Scandinavians’ return from Paris. 

Looking at the Suns and Moons of Dove 
and those by Willumsen and Munch, the 
spectator is reminded of Burchfield’s 
paintings too, although he is not in the 
exhibition; nor is Rockwell Kent, although 
he undoubtedly had an influence on Lawren 
Harris. The exhibition inspires further 
thoughts of this kind. Its very boldness and 
the richness of the materials presented 
provoke admiration, as well as disagree- 
ment on just what should have been in- 
cluded or excluded, and of the exact nature 
of the parallels among the paintings of 
different periods. A review can discuss 
neither all the aspects of the work nor the 
significance of the different artists. For 


those who were unable to see the 128 
paintings in Toronto hung by composition 
or theme, the next best thing is to read the 
catalogue. The reproductions cannot quite 
do justice to the dark-toned Scandinavian 
canvases, but the amount of fresh material 
that Nasgaard has assembled, and the 
thoughtful analysis he has devoted to ix, 
makes the catalogue one of the essential 
books on the development of modern art. 


Gerald Needham is Associate Professor of 
Art History at York University, Toronto. 
He has written on Japonisme, the 
Impressionists, and prints and photography 
in the nineteenth century. 


Exhibition Schedule: January 13—March 
/1, 1984, Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto: 
March 3 1—May 13, Cincinnati Art Museum. 


Catalogue: Raold Nasgaard, The Mystic 
North: Symbolist Landscape Painting in 
Northern Europe and North America, 
1890-1940, Toronto, University of To- 
ronto Press in association with the Art Gal- 
lery of Ontario, 1984. PP. x + 253; 161 
ills., many in color. 


Photographic Credits: Wellcome Institute 
Library, London, pp. 123 (Figs. 8 & 9), 
124; The Metropolitan Museum of Art, p. 
127 (Fig. 23); Central State Archives of 
Literature and Art, Moscow, p. 155 (Figs. 
2, 4A, 4B); Musées Royaux de Belgique, 
© A.C.L., p. 181 (Fig. 1) 





At the Meadows School of 
the Arts of Southern 
Methodist University, we are 
producing tomorrow’s artists, 
scholars, museum curators, 
teachers, and collectors by 
balancing the most promising 
students with diverse and 
stimulating teachers and 
scholars of national and 
international reputation. 

At our tree-shaded inner-city 
campus, we are striving to 
train young minds toward 
these goals. We believe in the 
hard work, dedication and 
practice it takes to become 
artists and art historians. Of 
the thousands of students 
who apply for admission 
annually, we take that small 
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percentage of the best and 
most promising, whose artistic 
ability or proven cultural 
inclinations place them at the 
top. If you are among these, 
we invite you to join us. 


Art students at SMU join 
a winning team... Art 
History students enjoy inter- 


disciplinary training in the 
humanities and foreign 
languages and travel abroad 
to SMU international 
programs. 


They may compete for the 
Haakon Travel Fellowships 

or study in SMU’s inter- 
nationally acclaimed Meadows 
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Spanish masterpieces. Degrees 
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and M.A. for art history 
students in all areas of 
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than $2,000,000 in scholar- 
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Karen Kelly 

Office of the Dean 
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University 

Dallas, Texas 75275 
214-692-3217 
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Aspects of Monet: 
A Symposium on the 
Artist’s Life and Times 


Edited by John Rewald and 
Frances Weitzenhoffer 


103 duotone illustrations, 13 hand-tipped 
full-color plates, 256 pages, 734 x 10” 
$45.00 #1314-3 


Will Barnet 


By Robert M. Doty 
Intro. by James Thomas Flexner 





Bibliography, biographical outline, 
chronology, index, lists of exhibitions, 91 
illustrations, including 48 in full color, 
172 pages, 10% x 114" 
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By Mark Rosenthal and 
Richard Marshall 
Bibliography, index, list of exhibitions, 

184 illustrations, including 64 in full color, 
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Bibliography, index, 1,117 illustrations, 
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Bibliography, index, 228 illustrations, 
including 154 in full color, maps, 376 pages, 
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Renoir: His Life, Art, 
and Letters 
By Barbara Ehrlich White 


Bibliography, chronology, index, notes, 386 


illustrations, including 123 in full color, 3 
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The Los Angeles Times 
Book of California 
Museums 

By William Wilson 

Index, 256 illustrations, including 100 in full 


color, 288 pages, 844 x 112" 
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National Gallery of Art 
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National Gallery of Art 
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100 Works by Modern 
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Guggenheim Museum 
Text by Vivian Endicott Barnett 


Introduction and Selection by 
Thomas M. Messer 
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including 100 in full color, 212 pages, 
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Introduction by Sam Hunter 
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THE COLOSSUS OF ROADS 
Myth and Symbol along the 
American Highway 


Karal Ann Marling 


American roadside sculpture — the largest 
prairie chicken, a restaurant shaped like a 
fish, a giant Paul Bunyan — may serve 
art, commerce, or community pride. 
Marling traces the inspiration for these 
colossi, which burgeoned in the 1930s, 
back to the frontier sensibilities of the 1800s, 
to the need for larger-than-life heroes in the 
conquest of a continent. ‘Marling’s latest sortie 
into American popular culture demands just one 
obvious word of praise — colossal...she 
delights and informs!’ — Warren |. Susman, 
Rutgers University. 20 color, 160 b&w photos. 
$27.50 cloth, $12.95 paper 
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“One of the freshest and finest contributions 
to the study of American culture in the 

last generation!’ — Michael Kammen, 

The New York Times Book Review 

$35.00 cloth, $14.95 paper 
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Review 


Rose R. Weil 
Editor 


Patricia Hills, Alice Neel, New York, 
Harry N. Abrams, 1983. Pp. 208; 178 ills. 
$30. 


To write about living artists can be an 
exhilarating experience: an artist’s inten- 
tions are checkable and new information 
gets public circulation for the first time. 
But writers of such books can also be 
blocked and frustrated by artists who want 
to extend the control learned in making the 
work to the act of interpretation. In Patricia 
Hills’s Alice Neel, for example, the hand 
of the artist seems a bit heavy to me. The 
bulk of the book “Alice by Alice” (pp. 
12—186). is the artist's oral history of her- 
self (all the illustrations are here), and Hills 
is present only as the author of an eight- 
page, unillustrated Afterword. This dis- 
parity would matter less if a solid core of 
critical discussion on Neel had already 
existed, or if her monologue were more 
interesting. Anyone who has heard the 
artist's garrulous lectures will recognize 
many of the anecdotes printed here. 

Hills is no stranger to Neel’s art. In 
1974, when Jack I.H. Baur, then director 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
visited Neel to discuss an exhibition with 
her, Hills was the staff member who 
accompanied him, although she was 
curator of nineteenth-century art. (The 
twentieth-century curators disliked Neel’s 
work.) In 1980, Hills arranged Alice 
Neel—Paintings of Two Dec ades at Boston 
University Art Gallery, where in 1983 she 
curated Social Concern and Urban Real- 
ism, which included three Neels. All this 
indicates that she has the qualifications to 
write more than an eight-page essay. 

Consider Neel in the first person. Her 
comments on other artists are rarely il- 
luminating in my view. Of de Kooning’s 
Women paintings of the 1950s: *‘I think he 
had something the matter with him sexually 
and was scared of women” (p. 80). “I 


think Chaim Soutine is great but in one 
way he's an old-fashioned artist. . . . He 
still belonged to the generation who worked 
inside the frame. My painting always in- 
cludes the frame as part of the composi- 
tion” (p. 184). Her self-assessment is not 
very sound, as when she says: `I.. 
think I have an awful lot of psychological 
acumen. I think that if F had not been an 
artist | could have been a psychiatrist’ (p. 
100). I pity her hypothetical patients. (A 
few years earlier, by the way, she had 
compared herself to Balzac.) To squeeze 
critical discussion and art historical 
analysis down to eight pages in favor of 
that kind of talk was a mistake. Hills, with 
her revisionist work on nineteenth-century 
genre painting and her study of socialist 
iconography of the 1930s, is equipped 
with just the right interests to set Neel 
studies on a solid base. Instead. we get 
Neel on Neel: “Jack Baur wanted to give 
me the credit for having preserved the 
figure when the whole world was against 
t (p. 136). 

Some artists prune their early work and 
assign the date for their entrance into art 
history. but others embrace anything they 
have touched. Neel is of the latter sort: in 
the present book, paintings of 1926, when 
the artist was twenty-six, are treated as if 
they were continuous with the work of 
1966. Hills and Neel agree on the theory of 
equable flow, but I see Neel’s life in a 
different way. I see her as a late. very late 
starter and count the last twenty years of 
her art far more highly than the first forty. 
The early work is being dragged along on 
the skirts of the later. The late work. not 
the long life, is the focus of aesthetic in- 
terest. Hills’s liking for the whole oeuvre 
leads to a failure to characterize the shifts 
in Neel’s art sharply enough. 

The early work is linear, planar, and 
schematic, deriving from the Post-Impres- 
sionist amalgam that stuck so much Euro- 
pean, American. and Japanese painting 
together between the wars. Then there was 
a transitional period c. 1959—c. 1964 in 
which form solidifies and acquires weight 
and likenesses sharpen up. Then, c. 1965- 
67. the emergence of Neel’s mature style. 
a painterly form of Expressionism. (1 
recognize the awkwardness of applying 
this word to an artist of her age. but do not 
know a more accurate one.) Neel’s line 
becomes supple and her color blooms as 
her figures ripen into three-dimensionality. 
Her forms are still essentially stated by 
line. but they are no longer flat: their 
frontality is nuanced. This is a remarkable 
expansion of resources, of skills. for an 
artist in her sixties. 

It is not my intention to fracture Neel’s 
development, but it is necessary to resist 
the idea of a single continuous flow. There 
are early paintings premonitory of the late. 
such as /sabetta, 1934, and transitional 
pieces, such as Stewart Mott, 1961, that 


are as solid as later paintings. But it is only 
in 1967 that her mature style. as given in 
the second portrait of Red Grooms and 
Mimi Gross and in Mother and Child 
(Nancy and Olivia), becomes sustainable. 

In Europe. the early Expressionists, the 
artists of Die Brücke, flattened and 
schematized the body in graphic terms. 
somewhat as Neel was to do, but a later 
generation retrieved the somatic fullness 
of the figure. Artists who combined a sense 
of body-reality with the Expressionist 
tremor include Oskar Kokoschka. Max 
Beckmann, and. later, Soutine. Like them, 
Neel introduced a closer mode of observa- 
tion and painterly handling into formerly 
schematic anatomies. (In addition she has 
a flair for likenesses, something that Philip 
Pearlstein’s portraits, for example. are 
quite without. ) 

Hills relates Neel to the American milieu, 
which is certainly mght, but there are 
European preeedents to be discussed. Linda 
Nochlin writing about Pearlstein! and Hills 
about Neel (p. 188). for instance, invoke 
Otto Dix as a precedent. In fact, Dix was 
more savage than Neel has ever been and 
more detailed in his closed surface repre- 
sentation than is Pearlstein. Why then do 
both writers cite Dix? Is it because they are 
reluctant to entertain a more general com- 
parison of the American realist revival and 
the Neue Sachlichkeit? They acknowledge 
the German movement to the extent of 
naming a single artist, possibly the most 
prestigious member of the group, whereas 
what is needed is a more broadly based 
comparison, 

It is standard to praise Neel as a “‘collec- 
tor of souls. a phrase that implies aware- 
ness of the inner life and psychic depth. 
Actually she is earthy and characterizes 
people not by subjective revelation but by 
the odd shapes they make on the earth. 
William Hogarth distinguished between 
character, the study of individual traits, 
and caricature, which draws on the gro- 
tesque. Neefs work lies between these 
kinds of representation, but is closer to 
caricature than is the work of most portrait 
painters. She nails down characteristic 
expressions and gestures, emphasizing a 
single overriding aspect of her sitters: they 
are, as it were, typecast as themselves. (A 
verbal equivalent of the condensation 
typical of caricature, ensuring instant 
characterization, is her name for Robert 
Smithson: the Wolf Boy.) She paints 
quickly, often too quickly, sometimes 
leaving the body unresolved and the back- 
ground perfunctory. Even her notion of the 
Zeitgeist, solemnly discussed by Hills. is a 
form of caricature: her desire for figures 
representative of the age leads her to invent 
masks, such as the grimace of Frank 
O'Hara, 1960, or the Jane Wilson 
marionette in The Family, 1970. Then, on 
the basis of these simplifying procedures, 
Neel reverses herself and coaxes the 
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Kino-Eye 
The Writings of 
Dziga Vertov 


Edited, with an introduction 

by Annette Michelson 

Of all the great innovators of Soviet 
cinema, none speaks so directly to 
the issues of today as Dziga Vertov. 
The radical complexity of his work 
has given it a central place in con- 
temporary theoretical inquiry. The 
writings here range from the revo- 
lutionary optimism of his theoretical 
manifestoes to dark ruminations on 
the inactivity forced upon him by 
bureaucrats. $35.00 


Passion 


and Defiance 
Italian Film from 1942 
to the Present 

Mira Liehm 


This remarkable book is more than 
a film history: it is also the story of 
the dynamic and complex relations 
between Italian film and its histori- 
cal, cultural, and political context. 
Liehm has known personally many 
of the leading figures in Italian 
cinema, and her work is rich in in- 
sights into their lives and working 


methods. $29.75 
Revised Edition 


The Films of 


Akira Kurosawa 
Donald Richie 


“A masterpiece of scholarship. . . I 
don’t know of any other study of a 
director’s work that approaches its 
scope and intelligence.” — Dwight 
MacDonald This revised edition 
includes new chapters on 
Dodesukaden, Dersu Uzala, and 
Kagemusha. $12.95 paperback 


Film before 
Griffith 

Edited by John L. Fell 
This state-of-the-art anthology 
encourages rethinking of many 
assumptions and claims made 

by earlier historians, sometimes 
asking radical readjustments of our 
previous perceptions. $24.50 hard- 
cover, $10.95 paperback 





Third Edition 


The Arts of China 
Michael Sullivan 


This is an extensively revised and 
updated edition of what the Times 
Literary Supplement has called “the 
best introduction to the artistic tra- 
dition” of China. Written for both 
generalists and serious students, it 
presents a fascinating and balanced 
picture of Chinese art from the Stone 
Age to the present day. $34.50 
hardcover, $16.95 paperback 





Available at bookstores or order from 


Art of Tibet 

A Catalogue of the 

Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art Collection 
Pratapaditya Pal 


“The Tibetan collection of the 
LACMA is the most significant one 
in the Western world. Pratapaditya 
Pal has made a mark for himself by 
his rare combination of scholarship 
and energy. It is serendipitous that 
he is there and that the collection is 
the major thing that it is. His text 
will be a major contribution to both 
the scholarly and the lay under- 
standing of Tibetan art. I can think 
of nothing in catalogue format more 
deserving of publication.” 
—Sherman E. Lee 
$49.95 hardcover, $22.50 paperback 


Ancient Near 
Eastern Cylinder 
Seals from the 
Marcopoli 


Collection 


Beatrice Teissier 

The cylinder seals described and 
catalogued in this volume are part 
of an exceptional collection amassed 
by the Marcopoli family in Aleppo. 
The collection constitutes one of the 
most complete groupings of cylinder 
seals in the world and significantly 
enhances our understanding of 
ancient Near Eastern glyptic art. 


$75.00 


New in paperback— 


Art Worlds 


Howard S. Becker 


“An interesting, suggestive overview 
of just how art worlds do function.” 
—Kirkus Reviews $10.95 


Revised Edition 
The Power of the 


Center 
A Study of Composition 
in the Visual Arts 


Rudolf Arnheim 
$8.95 
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schematic image towards the complexity 
of color that belongs to painting. 

The final reason for stressing Neel’s base 
in caricature is psychological: the artist’s 
response to her sitters is frequently mali- 
cious. There is a general assumption that 
links art to the libido, which is supposed to 
reveal itself as a show of love and compre- 
hension. Neel is not distracted by this 
optimistic extension of Freudian ideas and 
stays squarely with aggressive representa- 
tion. Her paintings authenticate hostility 
as an aesthetic impulse. The sitters tend to 
be pinned at the point where their individ- 
uality passes into idiosyncrasy. Neel’s 
hostility takes the form of distancing sitters 
by objectifying them, turning body gesture 
into grimace, and sacrificing a sense of the 
whole personality in order to isolate vivid 
single features. 

In Neel’s parade of tense and exasperated 
sitters the portraits of mothers constitute a 
particularly brilliant group. She paints the 
consequences of insemination unsparingly, 
from the distortion of the body by its ex- 
panding occupant to the strain of protracted 
dependency. Although few in number, 
these portraits form a precious series that 
includes Mother and Child (Nancy and 
Olivia) and Pregnant Julie and Algis (both 
1967), Pregnant Betty Homitsky (1968), 
Pregnant Woman and Nancy and the Twins 
(both 1971), Ginny and the Baby (1975), 
and Margaret Evans Pregnant (1978). Neel 
has skill, too, in the painting of couples in 
which she celebrates their physical dif- 
ferences and implies the difficulties of 
union. Neel works with the fact that in 
conversational encounters it is the head 
that is the center of attention. At her best, 
Neel achieves great intimacy via the head, 
but often the body shrivels in neglect. 

Neel is a highly gifted artist who, per- 
haps because of her belated development, 
does not seem critically aware of her art’s 
weaknesses. She is well worth a book, 
however, and one only regrets that she 
forced onto the first one the kind of personal 
assertiveness that is her shortcoming as a 
painter. Hills has the capacity to write a 
better book, and the artist should have 
realized that if she is to move off the lecture 
circuit and enter art history, the cooperation 
of people like Hills should not be abused. 
Hills joins the expanding ranks of battered 
art historians susceptible to rough artists. 


Note 
1 Linda Nochlin, ‘“‘The Flowering of American 
Realism,” in Real, Really Real, Super Real, 
San Antonio Museum of Art, Texas, 1981, 
p. 27. 


Lawrence Alloway’ s recent books include 
Roy Lichtenstein (Abbeyville Press, 1983) 
and a collection of essays, Network: Art in 
the Complex Present (U.M.I. Research 
Press, 1984). 


Robert Jensen and Patricia Conway, 
Ornamentalism: The New Decorativeness 
in Architecture and Design, New York, 
Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 1982. Pp. 297; 
illustrated. $40. 


Ornamentalism follows the successful mold 
of Kron and Slesin’s High Tech of 1978, 
also published by Clarkson N. Potter. Its 
handsome (ornamental?) presentation, for 
which designer Hermann Strohbach was 
nominated for an American Book Award, 
augments the book’s serious and thoughtful 
approach to the material, elevating it above 
the glitz blitz. Jensen and Conway’s short 
essay on the history of ornament, with 
particular attention given to the last hun- 
dred years, provides a new approach to 
current architecture and design, including 
interior design, decorative crafts, furnish- 
ings and lighting, patterning, decoration, 
and usable art (in which category they in- 
clude painting). While the book transcends 
familiar artistic boundaries, its primary 
concern is with architecture and related art 
forms in which ornament was rejected in 
the misguided assumption that the Bauhaus 
aesthetic demanded the abolition of deco- 
ration rather than its redefinition and the 
reintegration of design and crafts in the 
arts. Some of the most innovative, best- 
known architects, such as Robert Stern 
and Venturi, Rauch, and Scott Brown, are 
included, as are some designer-artists, such 
as Phillip Mayberry, and a few designers 
for nonspecific sites. But many of the best- 
known names in contemporary architec- 
ture—-Philip Johnson, for example—are 
left out, even though they have embraced 
some of the ornamentalist aesthetics. The 
work discussed is interesting, revealing, 
beautiful, and amusing. It is also expensive 
and nonfunctional; hence, it has been 
generally viewed by art historians as an 


‘extra, a luxury, unworthy of serious 


scholarly notice. 


In their introductory essay the author 
demonstrate that the recent interest 1 
ornament began in the mid sixties in th 
writings, teaching, and work of Robe: 
Venturi and Charles Moore, although 11 
aesthetic heritage dates from the lat 
eighteenth-century designs and writings c 
Sir William Chambers, who said that orne 
ment was necessary ‘‘to unite the essenti: 
forms more gracefully’’ and was “‘separat 
from and subservient to the more ‘essentia 
structural or functional forms’’ (p. 5 
Jensen and Conway agree, adding that th 
crux of present-day Ornamentalism is th 
‘‘interest in patterning and decoration, 1 
applying ornament to the surface of thing 
in a manner not necessarily related t 
structure and function’’ (p.1). They cor 
sider Charles Jencks’s 1975 term ‘*Po: 
Modernism” inappropriate and negativ 
and quite properly perceive the curre! 
state of the arts and architecture as full < 
modernist ideas vigorously expresse 
through new materials. Whether Orn: 
mentalism is an important and distin 
movement or just another instance < 
modern-day taxonomy remains to be seen 

Although the inclusion of all the visu: 
arts makes for an impressive book, 
creates difficulties because aesthetic trad 
tions and function do affect how we co! 
sider different mediums and art form: 
Whether ä four-legged object is to be sat i 
or on or to be looked as sculpture is not 
frivolous issue. Zoning and building code 
restrict SITE walls in a manner that dot 
not apply to Donna Dennis’s minihouse: 
The aesthetic differences between a Cy! 
thia Carlson painted wall and a Meg: 
Parry stenciling may seem trivial; the di 
ference in price is not. Art in Ameri 
today carries a considerable premium th 
the crafts do not. Another important di 
ference between the various mediums ar 
art forms presented here has to do with tl 
expectations of patrons: different clien 
have differing concerns about content at 
controversy. Yet another problem is th 
public and private spaces have differe 
rules and budgets. The resultant art is rare 
comparable, but in this book this distinctie 
is not clarified. These problems related 
the mixing of art forms and mediums a 
complex, but they cannot be separated fro 
serious consideration of Ornamentalism 
the principal movement of present-di 
architecture and design. 

The key figure in this movement m: 
well be the decorator-designer or curatc 
for he or she is the choreographer of tl 
space in which the objects are place 
When an architect such as I.M. Pei choos: 
sculpture for a courtyard in his project, ł 
naturally does not want it to deflect atte: 
tion from his own work. As a result, th 
sculpture is often quite different from wo: 
that is considered on its own merits, b 
cause it must be fitted into the architect 
scheme. Consequently, Pei general 
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THE ROBIE HOUSE 

OF FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 

Joseph Connors 

This book describes the Robie House in detail, but more than 
that it tries to discover how the design took shape in the mind of 


the architect. It uses Wright's own writings. rare working 
drawings, and previously unpublished photographs of the house 
under construction to help the reader look over the shoulder of 
the architect at work. 

Chicago Architecture and Urbanism series 

Paper $8.95 Cloth $25.00 

96 pages 47 b&w photographs 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

Jacob Burckhardt 

Edited and with an Introduction by Peter Murray 
Translated by James Palmes 

This is the first English translation of a classic work by the 
author of Civilization af the Renaissance in Waly. 


Cloth $50.00 320 pages 
68 b&w photographs, 250 line drawings. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
WELL-TEMPERED ENVIRONMENT 
Second Edition 

Reyner Banham 

In this edition Banham has added 

considerable new material on the use of energy in human 
environments. Included are discussions of Indian pueblos, solar 
architecture, the Centre Pompidou, and the environmental 
wisdom of many current architectural vernaculars. 

Cloth $30.00 paper $12.50 296 pages 

112 b&w photographs, 68 line drawings 


OHN SOANE 
J? Making of an Architect 
Pierre de la Ruffinière du Prey 
“Du Prey’s illumination of Soane’s early years.. shows with 
sympathy and in detail the genesis of that majestic. austere. and 


even casual students of architecture. 
a Andres Rabeneck. Design Book Review 


Paper $19.95 425 pages 8 color, 253 b&w photographs 
Also available ir cloth $37.50 
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Almost a reinvention of the pencil 
as we have known it, the WOODLESS 
DRAWING PENCIL is probably the ideal 
drawing tool. To all appearances a con- 
ventional pencil, it is actually a lacquer 
coated solid stock of rich velvety 
smooth graphite. Made in Czech- 
oslovakia, source of the world's finest 
graphite; available in HB, 2B, 4B and 6B; 
it offers a sensitivity and a functional 
versatility unmatched by any other 
drawing medium. Only 90 cents each at 
all better artists’ supplies and college 
stores. Exclusive U.S. distributor: Pen- 
talic Corporation, 132 West 22nd Street, 
New York, NY 10011. 


PENTALIC CORPORATION 





dacques Blockx Fils. the manufacturer of 
BLOCKX Belgian Oils, has made nothing 
but oil colors for the professional artist. 

Compromises are unknown in the 
manufacture of BLOCKX Oils. Only the 
most select materials are used: pigment 
loadings are always to the top limit and. to 
this day, all colors are still slowly ground on 
stone mills to preserve their brilliance and 
to achieve the soft buttery consistency for 
which BLOCKX is known. 

BLOCKX Belgian Oils. the most con: 
centrated, permanent. painterly and pro- 
found of all artists colors, are available at 
many better artists’ materials shops. 

US. distributor: Pentalic Corporation, 
132 West 22nd Street. New York. N.Y.10011 
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The Art of Maurice and Charles Prender- 
gast, exh. cat., Williamstown, Mass.. 
Williams College Museum of Art. 1983. 
Pp. unnumbered; 36 color ills. Paper. 


Arthar, John, Realists at Work, New 
York, Watson-Guptill Publications, 1983. 
Pp. 160; 200 ills., 150 in color. $27.50. 


Barnett, Vivian Endicott, Kandinsky at 
the Guggenheim, New York, The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum and Abbeville 
Press, 1983. Pp. 311; 295 ills., 100 in 
color. $45. 


Barrell, John, The Dark Side of the Land- 
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1730-1840, Cambridge and New York, 
Cambridge University Press., 1983. Pp. xi 
+ 179; many ills. Paper, $14.95. 


Barron, Stephanie, German Expressionist 
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$39.95. 


Batschmann, Oskar, et al., Ferdinand 
Hodier und das Schweizer Kunstlerplakat, 
1890-1920, exh. cat., Zurich, Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum der Stadt Zurich, Muse- 
um fur Gestaltung, 1983. Pp. 156: 280 
Hs.. 30 in color. Paper. 


Biggs, Robert D., ed.. Discoveries from 
Kurdish Looms, exh. cat., Evanston, HH.. 
Mary and Leigh Block Gallery. North- 
western University in conjunction with the 
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ills., some color. Paper. $18. 


Booth, Pat, ed.. Master Photographers: 
The World's Great Photographers on Their 
Art and Technique, New York, Clarkson 
N. Potter, Inc., Publishers. 1983. Pp. vii 
+ 200; 108 ills. Paper. $12.95. 
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Washington, D.C.. and London, Smith- 
sonian Institution Press and Ethnographica, 
1983. Pp. 120: 95 ills., 4 in color. $15. 
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pieces from Public Collections in Wash- 
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sonian Institution Press, 1983. Pp. 240; 
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Bryson, Norman, Vision and Painting: 
The Logic of the Gaze, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1983. Pp. xvi + 189; 39 
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sionism, Freedom, and the Cold War, 
trans. Arthur Goldhammer, Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1983. Pp. x 
+ 277; 23 ills. $22.50. 


Hale, Nancy, and Fredson Bowers, eds., 
Leon Kroll: A Spoken Memoir, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., University Press of Virginia for 
the University of Virginia Art Museum, 
1983. Pp. xx + 140; 163 ills. $27.50. 


Harper, Paula, and Donald Kuspit, 
George Segal Sculpture, exh. cat., Coral 
Gables, Fla., The Lowe Art Museum, The 
University of Miami, 1983. Pp. unnum- 
bered; many ills., 2 color. Paper. 


Hobbs, Robert, et al., Robert Smithson: 
Sculpture, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1983. Pp. 263; many ills., 22 
color. Paper, $19.95. 


Hodin, J.P., Douglas Portway: A Paint- 
er's Life, Philadelphia, The Art Alliance, 
1983. Pp. 106; many ills., some color. 
$30. 


Jaffe, Irma B., and Yvonne Korshak, 
Selections from the Permanent Collection 
of the Arkansas Arts Center Foundation, 
Little Rock, The Arkansas Arts Center, 
1983. Pp. 176; many ills.. some color. 
Paper, $22.50. 


Johns, Elizabeth, Thomas Eakins: The 
Heroism of Modern Life, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1983. Pp. xx 
+ 208; 140 ills., 16 color. $42.50. 


Johnston, Sona K., American Paintings 
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1750-1900 from the Collection of The 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, The 
Baltimore Museum of Art, 1983. Pp. 189; 
165 ills., some color. 


Kaalund, Bodil, The Art of Greenland: 
Sculpture, Crafts, Painting, trans. Kenneth 
Tindall, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1983. Pp. 224: 
many ills., some color. $45. 


Kardon, Janet, Laurie Anderson: Works 
from 1969 to 1983, exh. cat., Philadelphia, 
Institute of Contemporary Art, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1983. Pp. 96; many ills. 


Landa, Robin, An Introduction to Desi gn: 
Basic Ideas and Applications for Paintings 
or the Printed Page, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1983. Pp. x 
+192; many ills., some color. Paper, 
$16.95. 


Lippincott, Louise, Selling Art in Geor- 
gian London: The Rise of Arthur Pond, 
New Haven, Yale University Press for the 
Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British 
Art, 1983. Pp. xii + 212: 40 ills. $27.50. 


Lukach, Joan M., Hilla Rebay: In Search 
of the Spirit in Art, New York, George 
Braziller, Inc., 1983. Pp. xvi + 366; 65 
ills. $30. 


Marter, Joan, et al., Beyond the Plane: 
American Constructions, 1930-1965, ed. 
Jennifer Toher, exh. cat., Trenton, N.J.. 
New Jersey State Museum, 1983. Pp. 111: 
many ills., some color. 


McGuire, James Patrick, Herman 
Lungkwitz: Romantic Landscapist on the 
Texas Frontier, exh. cat.. Austin and San 
Antonio, University of Texas Press for the 
University of Texas Institute of Texas 
Cultures at San Antonio, 1983. Pp. xviii + 
225; many ills., some color. $27.50. 


Miller, Lillian B., ed., The Selected 
Papers of Charles Willson Peale and His 
Family, Volume 1: Charles Willson Peale: 
Artist in Revolutionary America, 1735— 
1791, New Haven, Yale University Press 
for The National Portrait Gallery, Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1983. Pp. liii + 673; 79 
ilis., 9 color. $50. 


Mino, Yutaka, and James Robinson, 
Beauty and Tranquility: The Eli Lilly Col- 
lection of Chinese Art, exh. cat., India- 
napolis, Indianapolis Museum of Art, 
1983. Pp. 368; 412 ills., 32 color. Paper, 
$35. 

Moir, Alfred, ed., Old Master Drawings 
from the Feitelson Collection, exh. cat.. 
Santa Barbara, University Art Museum, 
University of California, Santa Barbara, 
1983. Pp. 167; many ills. Paper. 


Morris, Joan Perry, and Lee H. Warner, 
eds., The Photographs of Alvan S. Harper, 
Tallahassee, 1885-1910, Tallahassee. 
University Presses of Florida (A Florida 


State University Book), 1983. Pp. xii + 
141: 101 ills. $30. 


Myers, John Bernard, Tracking the 
Marvelous: A Life in the New York Art 
World, New York, Random House, 1983. 
Pp. ix + 286; several ills. $17.95. 


Olmsted, Jehn Charles, ed.. Victorian 
Painting: Essays and Reviews, Volume 
Two: 1849-1860, New York, Garland 
Publishing, Inc., 1983. Pp. xliv + 762: no 
ills. $75. 


Parente, Janice, and Phyllis Stigliano, 
Sculpture: The Tradition in Steel, exh. cat.. 
Roslyn Harbor, N.Y.. Nassau County 
Museum of Fine Art, 1983. Pp. unnum- 
bered; 51 ills. Paper. 


Parry, Pamela Jeffcott, and Kathe 
Chapman, Print Index: A Guide to Re- 
productions (Art Reference Collection, 
Number 4), Westwood, Conn.. and Lon- 
don, Greenwood Press, 1983. Pp. xxiv + 
310: no ills. $35. 


Peatross, C. Ford, ed., Historic America: 
Buildings, Siructures, and Sites, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Library of Congress, 1983. 
Pp. xvi + 709: 428 ills. $29. 


Pisano, Ronald G., A Leading Spirit in 
American Art: William Merritt Chase, 
1849-1916, Seattle, Henry Art Gallerv. 
University of Washington, 1983. Pp. 204; 
135 ills., 69 color. 


Rawson, Philip, The Art of Drawing: An 
Instructional Guide, Englewood Cliffs. 
N.J., Prentice Hall, Inc., 1984. Pp. 160: 
179 ills.. 8 color. $26.95. 


Riccomini, Eugenio, and Cesare Brandi, 
Da Cézanne a Morandi e oltre, Florence. 
Centro Di, 1983. Pp. 79: many ills., some 
color. 


Riehlman, Franklin, Tom Wolf, and 
Bruce Weber, Yasuo Kuniyoshi: Artist as 
Photographer, exh. cat., West Palm 
Beach, Fla., Bard College Center with the 
Norton Gallery and School of Art, 1983. 
Pp. 47; many ills. Paper, $9.95. 


Rose, Barbera, Lee Krasner: A Retro- 
spective, exh. cat., Houston and New 
York, The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, 
and The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, 1983. Pp. 184; 172 ills.. 33 color. 
Paper, $14.95. 


Rosen, Charles, and Henri Zerner, 
Romanticism and Realism: The Mythology 
of Nineteenth-Century Art, New York, The 
Viking Press. 1984. Pp. xi + 244; many 
ils. $22.50. 

Rosenblum, Robert, and H.W. Janson, 
Nineteenth-Century Art, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., and New York, Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
and Harry N. Abrams, Inc.. Publishers, 
1984. Pp. 527; 502 ills.. 89 color. 


Ross, Stephen David, ed., Art and Its 


Significance: An Anthology of Aesthetic 
Theory (SUNY Series in Philosophy). 
Albany, State University of New York 
Press, 1984. Pp. x + 574: no ills. $39.50; 
paper, $14.95. 


Schaller, Marie-Louise, Otto Morach 
(1887—1973), Solothurn and Munich, 
Verlag Vogt-Schild AG and Prestel Verlag. 
1983. Pp. 240: many ills., some color. 
DM 140. 


Sonfist, Alan, ed.. Art in the Land: A 
Critical Anthology of Environmental Art, 
New York. E.P. Dutton, Inc., 1983. Pp. 
xii + 274; 92 ills. Paper. $14.95. 


Tatham, David, Winslow Homer in the 
1880s: Watercolors, Drawings, and Etch- 
ings, exh. cat., Syracuse, N.Y.. Everson 
Museum of Art, 1983. Pp. 32: 19 ills..4in 
color. Paper. 


Twentieth Century Prints from the 
Godwin-Ternbach Museum, Graduate 
Students in the History of Art under the 
direction of Rose-Carol Washton Long. 
exh. cat., Flushing, NY., Godwin-Tern- 
bach Museum, Mattis Gallery, Queens 
College, C.U.N.Y., 1983. Pp. 72: many 
ills. 


Twitchell, James B., Romantic Horizons: 


Aspects of the Sublime in English Poetry 
and Painting, 1770-1850, Columbia, 
University of Missouri Press, 1983. Pp. xi 
+ 232: several ills. $23.50. 


Tyler, Paula Eyrich, and Ron Tyler, 
Texas Museums: A Guidebook, Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1983. Pp. xiv 
+ 313; many ills., incl. maps. Paper. 
$8.95. 


Walker, John A., Art in the Age of Mass 
Media, London and Leichardt, Australia, 
Pluto Press, 1983. Pp. 128: many ills. 
Paper, £4.95. 


Wallen, Burr, Picasso Aquatints, exh. 
cat., St. Petersburg. Fla., Museum of Fine 
Arts, St. Petersburg. 1984. Pp. 27; 56 ills. 
Paper. 


Watrous, James, American Printmaking: 

A Century of American pte 

1880—1980, Madison, The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1984. Pp. x + 334: many 
ills., some color. $40. 


Weber, Bruce, The Sun and the Shade: 
Florida Photography, 1885-1983, exh. 
cat.. West Palm Beach. Fla., Norton Gal- 
lery and School of Art, 1983. Pp. 96; many 
ills.. some color. Paper, $9.95. 
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Delaware Press and Associated University 
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Werenskiold, Marit, The Concept of 
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phoses, trans. Ronald Walford, Oslo, 
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University Press. New York), 1984. Pp. 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1984. Pp. x + 562: 27 
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Wright, R. Lewis, Artists in Virginia be- 
fore 1909; An Annotated Checklist, Char- 
lottesville, The University Press of Virginia 
for the Virginia Historical Society, 1983. 
Pp. x1 + 200; no ills. $10.95. 


Yasinskaya, I., Revolutionary Textile 
Design: Russia in the 1920s and 1930s, 
intro. by John E. Bowlt, trans. from Rus- 
sian by Silvana de Vidovich, English ed. 
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Book). 1983. Pp. 106; many ills., most in 
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When it comes to art, We wrote the book. 


From Monet to Mondrian, Whistler to Warhol: When 
you need access to anything about modern art, 















For a complimentary copy and subscription, write: 
ABC-Clio Information Services 
2040 A. P.S. Dept. A], Box 4397 
Santa Barbara, CA 93103 


SAN: 301-5467 
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chances are you'll find it in ARTb: bliographies MODERN. 
ARTbibliographies MODERN is a comprehensive 
collection of abstracts of books, journals, museum 
bulletins, catalogs, anc all raed publications. 
ARTbibliographies MODERN covers Re bulk of 19th 
and 20th Century art literature, presenting over 8,000 
entries in a convenient indexed format. There’s even 
a separate art gallery and museum index, for 


simpler referencing. 


ARTbibliographies MODERN is the serious 
researcher's source for published information 
on fe Styles, dea Im presionisin to a Art. 


5 FO TYE, and easy to use. Make the 


ee 


ee “state-of-the-art” 


reference your primary art 
research tool. 


. by tar one of the easiest to use and understand, and 
should pose no problems for either laymen or librarians. 
Useful for the art historian and student...’ 


Bill Katz 
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THE NEW SCHOLARLY JOURNAL ON PRINTS FROM 
THE FIFTEENTH TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Articles from recent issues: 
Botticelli’s Series of Engravings ‘of 1481’,by Peter Dreyer. The Luther Quincentenary: 
Prints as Illustrations of History, by Peter Parshall. Printed Paintings and the Origins of 
the Dutch Sea-Piece, by David Freedberg. A Checklist of Catalogues of British Print 
Publishers c. 1650-1830, by Antony Griffiths. Two Monotype-Pastels by Degas, by 
Shelley Fletcher. Erich Heckel, by Antony Griffiths. American Printmaking in the 
1930s, by David Kiehl. Richard Hamilton, by Roger Bevan. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS (CALENDAR YEAR ONLY) FOR 1984: 
U.K. £22 REST OF WORLD £26 ($40) 
80 CARLTON HILL LONDON NW8 0ER 


A Window on the Visual Arts 


MAGRITTE, RENE. The False Mirror (1928). Oil on Canvas, 21%" x 31%”. 
Collection, The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Purchase. 


The current issue of The Journal of the Theory and Criti- 
cism of the Visual Arts, edited by Joseph E. Young and 
Robert E. Barela, is now available. This provocative, inter- 
disciplinary journal is devoted to the understanding of the 
visual arts. Essays include: 


“Phyromachos the Athenian” 
William D. E. Coulson (University of Minnesota) 


“Roland Barthes on the Aesthetics of Photography” 
Dale Jacquette (Brown University) 


“Language and Stylistic Elements in the Visual Arts: 
Examples from Inca Sculpture” 
Louisa R. Stark (Arizona State University) 


“Some Observations on Harold Osborne’s ‘The Aes- 
thetics of Chinese Pictorial Art’” 
Robert A. Rorex (University of lowa) 





“Post-Cubist Pictorial Themes: Suggestions for Icon- 
ographic Investigations in Non-abstract Twentieth 
Century Painting” 

John F. Moffitt (New Mexico State University) 


“Works of Art as Cultural Probes” 
William J. Gavin and Jeremiah P. Conway (University 
of Southern Maine) 


“The Visual Arts as Language” 
Robert E. Barela (Los Angeles Valley College) 


For your copy of this issue, send $8.00 payable to: 


Visual Arts Journal 
School of Art 

Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 85287 


Manuscripts, prepared according to the MLA Handbook 
for Writers of Research Papers, Theses, and Dissertations 
should be sent to the Editors at the above address. 
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The newly discovered bust of Pindar 


The Portraits 
of the Greeks 


By G.M.A. RICHTER 

Edited by R.R.R. SMITH 
Richter’s monumental three-volume work, 
The Portraits of the Greeks, was published 
in 1965 and quickly became the standard 
reference in the field. Shortly before her 
death, she prepared a one-volume edition 
of that classic work, which has now been 
revised and updated by the Oxford scholar 
R.R.R. Smith. 


250 illustrations. $39.50 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


P.O. Box 250, Ithaca, New York 14851 


Now in paperback! 


The Sense of Order 
A Study in the Psychology of 
Decorative Art 


By E.H. GOMBRICH 


“Mr. Gombrich is no run-of-the-mill art his- 
torian. Every feather sticks to his magnet. 
To read him is to be carried along by a 
euphoric mix of propositions ransacked 
from biology, psychology, semiotics, infor- 
mation theory, and art.”—Suzi Gablik, 
The New York Times Book Review 


“Gombrich stimulates and entertains. His 
own volume is an imposition of high order 
on the profusion of art books that offer a 
thousand views but not one single vision.” 
—Time 

“A bold exposition of interpretation and 
some new theories soundly backed by a 


“now familiar and expected sense of logic 


and lucid style. This companion volume 

to Art and Illusion is most thoughtfully 

illustrated and is an equal adventure to 

read.”—The Art Gallery 

470 b&w photos, 11 color plates. $24.95 
Also available in cloth $48.50 


Tributes 


Interpreters of 
Our Cultural Tradition 
By E.H. GOMBRICH 


In this collection of essays, E.H. Gombrich 
pays tribute to twelve illustrious figures 
whose contributions influenced many of 
the ideas and values that make up our in- 
tellectual lives. His bicentennial address 
on the humanities delivered at the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences is fol- 
lowed by studies of G.E. Lessing, G.F. 
Hegel, Lord Leverhulme, Sigmund Freud, 
Aby Warburg, J. Huizinga, George Boas, 
I.A. Richards, Frances Yates, Ernst Kris, 
and Otto Kurz. 


75 b&w photos. $34.95 
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Published by 
the College 
Art Association 
of America 
Art and Science: Guest Editor: 
Fall 1984 Part II, Physical Sciences Samuel Y. Edgerton, Jr. 
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Jiri Dasċhitzky, Broadside of the Comet of 1577 (as Reported by Peter Codicillus). 





. A HISTORY OF ART— Painting, Sculpture, Architecture by Frederick Hartt 
Set 801 400 Slides $695.00 


- LIVING WITH ART by Rita Gilbert & William McCarter 


Set 800 250 Slides $438.00 


AVAILABLE SUMMER 1985 





ART AS IMAGE & IDEA by Edmund Feldman 
Set 649 375 Slides $650.00 
_ Set 650 (edited) 200 Slides $346.50 


ART THROUGH THE AGES by Helen Gardner 
Set 767 250 Slides $433.50 


HISTORY OF ART by H.W. Janson 
Set S-1 400 Slides $693.00 
MONASTERY & CATHEDRAL IN FRANCE by Whitney Stoddard 


Set 631 341 Slides $591.50 
Set 632 (edited) 125 Slides $217.00 


THE VISUAL ARTS: A HISTORY by Hugh Honour & John Fleming 
Set 796 250 Slides $438.00 


THE VISUAL DIALOGUE by Nathan Knobler 
Set S-52 200 Slides $346.50 


SLIDE LISTINGS WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 
Individual slides may be purchased for $1.95 each 





S AN D A K INC. 180 HARVARD AVENUE, STAMFORD, CONN. 06902 / 203 348-3721 





SPENCER A. SAMUELS 
HILL-STONE INC. 


Fine Old Master & Modern 


Prints @ Drawings Old Master Paintings, 
Drawings & Sculpture 
from the 
BY APPOINTMENT AVA con date 
212-24041397 XX Centuries 


BOX 535 LENOX HILL STATION 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 1002! 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK. NY. 10022 
(212) 355-6444 
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NEIL 
WELLIVER 


exclusively represented by 


Marlborough 


40 West 57 New York 10019 
Tel: (212) 541-4900 





Brook Barrier, 1984. Oil on canvas, 96 x 96 in 





A New Art Series trom 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION PRESS 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN AMERICAN ART 
rt scholarship in the United States is increasingly concerned with the rich 
heritage of the arts in America over the past two hundred years. In a 
new publishing venture, the Smithsonian is extending its mandate as the 
leading national cultural institution to bring to public attention the provocative 
works of art historians who are developing fresh conceptions of artists and art 
movements. 


New Directions in American Art presents innovative studies of the forces 
that have guided all manner of artists throughout our evolution as a nation. 
Many scholars are approaching their subjects from an interdisciplinary view- 
point, and it is this focus which will characterize New Directions. 

Selected by a distinguished editorial panel, these titles represent the best of 
contemporary scholarship on art and artists in America. 

Editorial panel: Wanda M. Corn (Stanford University), Charles Eldredge 
(National Museum of American Art), Elizabeth Johns (University of Maryland), 
Bates Lowry (National Building Museum), Peter Marzio (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Houston), and John Wilmerding (National Gallery of Art). 





Other Titles of Interest 


Miguel Covarrubias Caricatures 

Beverly J. Cox and Denna Jones Anderson 
The first book about this famed satiric 

caricaturist, containing 84 of his finest cari- 

catures, essays by Al Hirschfeld and Bernard 

F. Reilly, Jr., a chronology, list of published 

illustrations, and selected bibliography. 

15 color, 87 b&w illus. 8% x 11 

Cloth: ISBN 340-0 $24.95 COMC 

164 pp. 








Sculpture and the Federal Triangle 
George Gurney 

A detailed technical, architectural, and 
sculptural history of the seven Federal Trian- 
gle buildings, constructed in the 1930s— 
final examples of the beaux-arts integration 
of form and function. 
280 b&w illus. 9x 11 
Cloth: ISBN 492-X $35.00 GUSF 
380 pp. May 1985 


A Legal Primer on Managing 
Museum Collections 
Marie C. Malaro 
A highly practical guide through the laby- 
rinth of legal issues that arise from museum 
management—the first book of its kind. 
7x 10 
Cloth: ISBN 656-6 $29.95 MALP 
280 pp. June 1985 


Beauty and the Beasts 
On Museums, Art, the Law, 

and the Market 
Stephen E. Weil 

“Should be required reading.” 

—Museum News 

“An important chronicle of events and at- 
titudes in the fields of art law and museum 
law . . . both sobering and inspiring.” 


—Journal of Arts Management and the Law 


6x9 Second printing 
Paper: ISBN 957-3 $9.95 WEBBP 
272 pp. 


First in the series 
The Valiant Hero 
Benjamin West and 

Grand-Style History Painting 
Ann Uhry Abrams 

Benjamin West (1738-1820) was the 
leading history painter of his day, rec- 
ognized on both sides of the Atlantic 
for his grand-style compositions, the 
most famous of which is The Death of 
General Wolfe. Abrams reinterprets 
West’s career in light of the contempo- 
rary political allusions that suffuse his 
work, as well as the traditions of neo- 
classical and Romantic painting which 
he furthered. 


5 color, 146 b&w illus. 7x 10 
Cloth: ISBN 206-4 $48.00 ABVH 
Paper: ISBN 207-2 $2495 ABVHP 


May 1985 


320 pp. 





Second in the series 
Rethinking Regionalism 
John Steuart Curry and the 

Kansas Murals Controversy 
M. Sue Kendall 

John Steuart Curry, considered an 
archetypal American regionalist 
painter, actually lived and worked in 
the fashionable art colony of Westport, 
Connecticut. When he tried to go 
home again, the Kansas he had left but 
loved to paint reacted to his art so 
hotly that these commissioned murals 
remain unfinished and unsigned to this 
day. Kendall gives us an entirely new 
view of this complex, embattled artist. 
8 color, 100 b&w illus. 7 x 10 
Cloth: ISBN 568-3 $39.95 KEKM 
Paper: ISBN 567-5 $19.95 KEKMP 
225 pp. October 1985 


ISBN prefix: 0-87474- 


Smithsonian Institution Press Ħ• P.O. Box 1579 * Washington, D.C. 20013 * (202) 357-1793 
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PAUL DREY 
GALLERY 


(Elisabeth M. Drey) 


Old Master Paintings 
Drawings, Sculpture 
Fine Works of Art 


11 East 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


TELEPHONE: CABLES: 
(212). 753-2551 ASDREY, N.Y. 


LA COUPOLE, MONTPARNASSE 
PARIS, 1976 
OIL ON CANVAS, 48” x 25” 


Prints & Drawings 


Paintings by American Masters 
of the 19th and 20th centuries 
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12 East 8lst Street 
New York 10028 
Tel. (212) 570-0090 


by appointment 
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Chapellier Galleries, Iur. 


Established 1916 


815 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 
By Appointment. Tel. (212)988-8430 
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Princeton Congratulates 
Elizabeth Johns 


Winner of the 1984 Mitchell Prize 
in Art History 
for 


THOMAS EAKINS 


The Heroism of Modern Life 


“I believe that this is one of the best studies 
ever written about an American painter.” 
— Theodore E. Stebbins, Jr., 

The New York Times Book Review 


209 pages. 124 b&w figs., 16 color plates. 
7% x 10” $42.50 


Luis Meléndez 
Master of the Spanish Still Life, with a 


Catalogue Raisonne oe 

Eleanor Tufts. An impor- 

tant Spanish still-life 

painter of the eighteenth 

century, Luis Meléndez 

is best known for his 

presentations of culinary 

scenes containing mel- 

ons, other fruits, kitchen 

wares, breads, and occa- 

sionally meats and veg- 

etables. In this first cata- 

logue raisonné of Meléndez’s works, all of his 
known paintings are illustrated, including eighty- 
nine still lifes, three port-aits (two of them self- 
portraits], and twelve min ature illuminated choir 
books, with fifteen of these works reproduced in full 
color. For each work, Tufts has provided full infor- 
mation including title, size, signature, ownership, 


provenance, and a list of al. catalogues and publica- 
tions in which it has appecred or been discussed. 
1984 224 pages $49 00 


———————————— 
Available Through Your Local Bookstore 


Princeton University Press University of Missouri Press 
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The Taking and Use of Evidence; 


with a Botticellian Case Study 


By Martin Kemp 
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John Jones avoided becoming 
pregnant during the past year, for 
he has taken his wife's birth con- 
trol pills regularly, and, every 
man who takes birth control pills 
avoids pregnancy.’ 


have a horrible feeling that many of 

the arguments used by art histori- 
ans——and, I suspect, by most “straight” 
historians——exhibit logical flaws no less 
glaring than Wesley Salmon’s amusing 
example of false explanation. 

The practice of art history in the 
English-speaking countries and in much 
of the Germanic tradition upon which it 
is dependent has been dominated by a 
tacit empiricism in which the evidence, 
visual and written, is allowed to “speak 
for itself.” Or, expressed in terms of a 
more active process of analysis, the 
explanation is drawn with systematic 
rigor out of the evidence. Although I 
shall in this essay be severely critical of 
such tacit or overt empiricism, I should 
make it clear at the outset that I do not 
regard recent and fashionable European 
trends as presenting viable alterna- 
tives—least of all semiotics, structur- 
alism, and post-structuralism, in which 
arbitrary obscurity all too often mas- 
querades as philosophical profundity. 
Rather, | shall be looking to the history 
and philosophy of science for assistance 
in articulating the problems. 

It seems to me that the most vital 
current debates about the nature of evi- 
dence, hypothesis, and proof are occur- 
ring in the field of history of science, not 
least as a consequence of its fertile 
entanglement with the philosophy of 
science. From philosophy it draws its 
sense of what constitutes an explanation 
with respect to questions of relevance, 


causes, conditions, and so forth, and of 
what constitutes the very basis of those 
questions. From history it draws, above 
all, its sense of the historical determina- 
tion of the conceptual framework within 
which explanations are framed. Al- 
though I do not pretend to be more than 
an amateur in such matters, | am con- 
vinced that our historical discipline can 
profit from close attention to the sophis- 
ticated unsettling of empiricism that has 
occurred in the history and philosophy 
of science. The most cogent lessons are 
those concerned with the art of histori- 
cal reconstruction, in which I assume we 
are all engaged in one way or another, 
and the explanatory models that under- 
lie our strategies for reconstruction. 


The Interpretative Model 


fa} The asking of questions. 

Much art history assumes that the 
process of understanding consists of 
looking at the visual and other evidence, 
asking relevant questions, and honestly 
providing answers of a nonarbitrary 
kind. But “evidence” in this scheme 
assumes its status only in relation to 
presupposed questions; that is, it has 
special significance only in relation to a 
given explanatory goal. And the “ques- 
tion” gains its legitimacy from one or a 
series of expectations or predicates, nor- 
mally shared by the intended audience, 
for the answer. A question that is legiti- 
mate according to one frame of refer- 
ence is irrelevant in another. A question 
in Renaissance medicine as to how to 
rectify a melancholic imbalance in the 
four humors of the body is no longer a 
relevant question today, just as it would 
have seemed absurd in a pre-Freudian 
age to ask what effect Leonardo’s un- 


usual infancy exercised on his St. John 
the Baptist. 

The relevance and legitimacy of ques- 
tions can also vary fundamentally even 
for a group of contemporaneous ques- 
tioners examining the same event. The 
example given by N.R. Hanson con- 
cerns a fatal car accident: 


Consider how the cause of death 
might have been set out by a phy- 
sician as “multiple haemorrhage,” 
by the barrister as “negligence on 
the part of the driver,” by a car- 
riage-builder as “a defect in the 
brakeblock construction,” by a 
civic planner as “the presence of 
tall shrubbery at that turning.” 


It is not hard to imagine circum- 
stances in which each explanation 1; 
correct, yet equally insufficient. The rel- 
evant question for each of the accident 
investigators depends on the frame ol 
reference of the questioner and in one 
way or another on the specific audience 
for the answer. 

The nature of the questions we ask. 
and the kind of evidence we seek, alsc 
depends on a sense of value; that is tc 
say, what we take as important anc 
significant in the intellectual and aes- 
thetic endeavor in which we are 
engaged. In the history of art, our ques- 
tions will be determined by our image ol 
what is important in the process of mak- 
ing a work of art, and even more funda- 
mentally what is important in “art” 
itself.’ If, for example, we believe that 
art is essentially a series of signs com- 
municative of social systems, our most 
valued evidence will be that concerned 
with the action of art in its social con- 
text. 
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(b) Explanations and causes. 

All historical analysis, even that in a 
predominantly descriptive mode, pre- 
supposes some causal relationship (in 
the broadest sense) between the evi- 
dence and the work of art. Yet the 
nature of that relationship and the 
implied mechanisms of causation are 
seldom examined, and, indeed, rarely 
acknowledged. This is extremely dan- 
gerous. The necessary dependence of 
causal explanation on the standpoint 
that frames the question gives the term 
“cause” a multivalent quality. This cre- 
ates great, if generally unrecognized, 
problems for the historian. 

To illustrate the problems I shall use 
an example close to that of Hanson. I go 
out of my house and start my car. Why 
has it started? Because I have turned my 
key in the ignition lock. But is that a 
sufficient explanation? Is it really a 
“cause” at all? My wife comes out of the 
house and asks me why I have started 
the car. | answer that I have to go to the 
University to pick up a book I have 
forgotten. My son, who is beginning to 
interest himself in such things, asks why 
turning the key makes the engine 
“broom” into life. My next-door neigh- 
bor, whom I needed to ask the previous 
morning to help me push the car to get it 
started, asks why it has started this time. 
Is it because I fitted new spark plugs? 
Fach question is concerned with causes, 
yet each has an answer of a different 
kind, and each requires for the purpose 
of the answer that the other causes are 
given or “fixed.” There is also an almost 
infinite set of necessary conditions— 
that | own a car, that I left my book 
behind, that I filled the car with petrol, 
that air and petrol constitute an explo- 
sive mixture, and so on. 

In relation to historical inquiry we 
may say that there are three factors 
involved in the network of processes 
leading to a particular event (taking a 
work of art as an “event” for the pur- 
poses of the argument). First, there is a 
series of enabling conditions, which can 
be extended indefinitely towards factors 
of increasing generality and distance. 
Second, there are the immediate, cir- 
cumstantial causes that are apparent in 
the close-up story of the event’s occur- 
rence. And third, there are the contin- 
gent factors that are not conditions or 
causes but exercise some shaping 
influence on the event. It might seem as 
if the immediate causes have a special 
status in this network of processes, a 
specially objective value. But two argu- 
ments weaken this apparent strength. 
As I have already argued, the notion of 
relevant evidence is dependent on stand- 
point. And the immediate causes, how- 
ever discerned, may be historically triv- 
ial, in that alternative causes could have 
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led to the same result; e.g., patron x 
might have commissioned the fresco 
rather than patron y. In this way the 
cause may not be genuinely necessary, 
whereas the enabling conditions may 
well be utterly necessary.” 

Still, it is not unreasonable to argue 
that the pattern of immediate, circum- 
stantial causes represents the only prac- 
tical starting point for the historian; that 
our first job is to undertake a “rational 
reconstruction” of the specific circum- 
stances of the making of the work of art, 
and then to work outwards from there. 


(c) Reconstruction and the explana- 
tory model. 

Our reconstruction will be dependent 
on the finite and fragmentary nature of 
the surviving evidence relating to all the 
potential questions. It will be subject to 
the inherent limitations of our concep- 
tual apparatus in holding in simulta- 
neous and proportional play a series of 
interlocking variables. And it will be 
circumscribed to a greater or lesser 
degree by the frames of reference estab- 
lished by existing explanatory models. 

An explanatory model is absolutely 
inevitable and necessary, and will play a 
proportionately greater foreground role 
the more the evidence is incomplete. The 
example I shall use is drawn from biolo- 
gy. The giraffe is an animal that has a 
long neck and can be observed to feed 
off high branches.” We explain the 
length of its neck as an evolutionary 
response to problems in food supply. The 
long neck has enabled the animal to 
outstrip all those shorter animals that 
compete for lower grazing. Yet there is 
no independent evidence of shortages of 
lower grazing, nor does the fossil record 
adequately tell the evolutionary story. 
Rather, the explanation is based upon a 
general evolutionary model that has 
resulted from a long series of individu- 
ally incomplete matches between the 
evidence and the theory. 

Behind every explanatory model that 
claims to place different pieces of evi- 
dence in significant conjunction lies a 
theory that is used to explain their inter- 
action. (1 am deliberately saying that 
the theory is used to explain rather than 
that it explains.°) We may feel that it is 
possible to demonstrate the logical rela- 
tionship between two factors indepen- 
dently of a theory of how they act. Take 
the statement, “if you smoke you run a 
high risk of contracting lung cancer.” It 
may seem that this can be demonstrated 
Statistically, without a theory of action. 
But for the statement to have its 
intended significance, it is assumed that 
smoking does have an effect on our 
metabolism, even if the mechanism is 
unknown. A counterassumption might 
be that people who succumb to the 


temptations of smoking are tempera- 
mentally disposed to contract lung can- 
cer. In which case we could reasonably 
say that if vou develop cancer, you are 
also likely to be a smoker, which is no 
less in keeping with the statistics but 
quite different in sense from the original 
statement. 

Faced with all these problems— 
incomplete circumstantial evidence, the 
dependence of questions on context, the 
dependence of causal explanations on 
standpoint, and the dependence of inter- 
pretative models on theory-——the histo- 
rian should become sharply aware of 
how crude and potentially arbitrary his 
or her tools are both in relation to the 
infinitely dense web of historical cir- 
cumstance and in confronting the s.ip- 
pery ambiguity of works of art. It should 
be the historian’s duty to be aware of the 
status of the tools he or she is using. 


Evidence in the Practice of Art Histery 
It is relatively easy to see the relevance 
of the foregoing remarks for some of the 
great, traditionally imponderable ques- 
tions of art history. If we look, for exam- 
ple, at the invention of linear perspec- 
tive, a topic that has exercised the atten- 
tions of our guest editor and myself to no 
little degree, we can readily see how 
fundamental assumptions about the 
nature of perspective itself affect what 
will be considered to be relevant evi- 
dence. If perspective is regarded as a 
means of replicating basic features in 
the process of perception, the evidence is 
likely to be drawn from the cognate 
fields of progress in science and system- 
atic realism in art. On the other hand, if 
perspective is essentially an artificial 
convention that has no inherently 
superior status in the representation of 
nature, the salient factors will be those 
conventions and systems of society 
which predispose its members towards a 
particular, subjective vision. 

But it may be argued that such ques- 
tions belong to an area of theoretical and 
aesthetic speculation that lies outside 
the more concrete historical goals of 
documentation and analysis that prop- 
erly constitute the discipline of art 
history. It may be claimed that a legal 
document relating to, say, a fifteenth- 
century painting will not raise any such 
theoretical issues. The document, let us 
imagine, provides the name of the artist, 
the identity of the patron, and the date, 
size, price, and location of a surviving 
work of art. Surely these pieces of infor- 
mation relate directly and uncompli- 
catedly to the origins of the work. In one 
obvious sense, this is true: but with 
respect to interpretation, the document 
either as a whole or in its details means 
nothing as it stands. If, to take an 
extreme stance, the essential features of 


a work of art—its “significant form” or 
expresssive value—are quite indepen- 
dent of the temporal, accidental factors 
of its time and place, the document will 
have no relevant value. But even if we 
take a more moderate position, we see 
that the relevance of the patron, to take 
one example, will be apparent only in 
the context of an interpretative model 
that assigns patronage an explicit or 
implicit role of a formative kind in the 
chain of causes leading to the creation of 
the work. The fact that the document 
sets the work of art in the context of 
fifteenth-century Florence will not be of 
significance unless we assume that there 
were salient factors in Florence that 
could affect the characteristics of that 
work. 

The standpoint of the questioner 
determines where in the causal net the 
evidence is sought. The same document 
or same work of art can provide quite 
different yields for differently equipped 
questioners. The same documentation of 
a British country house, for instance, 
will yield different information for a 
historian who aims to analyze the house 
within the context of stylistic trends of 
the nineteenth century than for someone 
concerned with understanding the plan 
of the house as a response to functional 
and social considerations. This interpre- 
tative variety provides, thank goodness, 
a source of the inexhaustible richness 
essential for the health of our subject. 

Faced with the standpoint-depen- 
dence of what constitutes relevant evi- 
dence or even what the same evidence 
means, how can the historian determine 
what is legitimately relevant in a given 
situation? I should like to begin to give a 
hypothetical answer through a rather 
personal case study. 


Reason and Revelation in Botticellt’s 
“St. Augustine” 

Such was to have been the title of an Art 
Bulletin-style article upon which I was 
engaged in the early 1970s. It developed 
as far as a relatively final draft 
approaching some 10,000 words, to say 
nothing of two substantial appendixes 
and the expected scholarly millstone of 
Panofskian footnotes. The reason it has 
never troubled the no-doubt relieved 
editors of the Art Bulletin was that | 
began to harbor ill-formed but insistent 
doubts about the whole enterprise. My 
concern was to illuminate the meaning 
of the fresco in the Ognissanti (Fig. 1) in 
its context in late fifteenth-century Flor- 
ence. The fresco contained enough 
enticing clues to trigger a seductive 
exploration of Renaissance theology and 
philosophy. The body of potential “‘evi- 
dence? was enormous, but different 
strands of that evidence pertained to 
different interpretative models—like 


Fig. 1 Sandro Botticelli, The Vision of St. Augustine, Florence, Chiesa 
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d’Ognissanti (before the removal of sixteenth-century framing devices). 





those of the accident investigations in 
Hanson’s car crash—and the problem 
became not choosing among them, or 
even accepting all as valid in different 
ways, but the validity of the exercise 
itself. How was I to validate evidence for 
relevance and irrelevance to the work in 
question? Let us look at the problems in 
some detail. 

Botticelli’s fresco, restored following 
the flood of 1966, is now in the Refec- 
tory of the Ognissanti in Florence. The 
St. Augustine and its comparison piece, 
the St. Jerome by Domenico Ghirlan- 
daio (Fig. 2), originally flanked the cen- 
tral opening in the screen (tramezzo) of 
the Church.’ 

For someone like myself, interested in 
the interplay of science, thought, and 
art, the fresco possessed obvious attrac- 
tions. The Saint is set in a scholar’s 
study in a manner that had been reintro- 


duced to Italy by Northern examples 
particularly the Jan van Eyck Si 
Jerome then owned by the Medici. H 
has been equipped with an armillar 
sphere, geometrical treatise, an 
weight-driven clock. And he is obvious! 
involved in weighty intellectual matter: 

The breakthrough for the interpreta 
tion of the subject came when I rea 
Helen Robert’s 1959 article on Carpac 
cio’s St. Augustine (previously regarde 
as St. Jerome) painted for the Scuola c 
San Giorgio degli Schiavone.” Sh 
showed that Carpaccio had illustrated 
spurious letter from Saint Augustine t 
Saint Cyril, which probably originate 
in the thirteenth century and was avai 
able in Italian versions in the fifteentl 
In the letter, “Augustine” tells that h 
was intending to compose a treatise oO 
the nature of the eternal bliss of souls 1 
paradise. Having reached an impasse 1 
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Fig. 2 Daana Ghivlandatc, St. Jerome, 1480, Florence, Chiesa d’Ognissanti 
(before the removal of sixteenth-century framing devices). 





his meditations, he decided to write to 
Jerome for advice. But, at that very 
moment, Jerome died in distant Bethle- 
hem (A.D. 420), and his soul was 
ascending to the eternal heaven. Augus- 
tine’s study was suddenly flooded with 
light and “an ineffable fragrance.” 
These manifestations were accompa- 
nied by the voice of “Saint Jerome,” 
telling of his death and rebuking Augus- 
tine for his ambitious and inevitably 
futile attempt to codify and define the 
infinite mysteries of heaven. Jerome 
explained that it was impossible for 
earthly man to obtain a rational compre- 
hension of paradise through his intellect: 
“Immensa qua misura metieris?” While 
on earth we should accept our fixed 
limitations. What we can do is to follow, 
with patient resolve, the guaranteed 
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path to salvation through the deeds pre- 
scribed by Christian dogma. 
Nevertheless, all was not lost for 
Augustine’s treatise. The disembodied 
voice of Jerome subsequently answered 
many of Augustine’s questions about 
these infinite and elusive truths—on the 
basis of his newly privileged status in 
heaven. The point of the letter is that 
only through divine intercession can 
man be made aware of such celestial 
matters. And only through divine inter- 
cession was Augustine made aware of 
the essential “otherness” of these truths 
and of their inaccessibility to the intel- 
lect. Augustine accordingly becomes a 
divinely favored intermediary between 
the world of the spirit and the world of 
the flesh—a clear illustration of the 
popular medieval doctrine that “‘the 





Fig. 3 Sandro Botticelli, St. Augustine, 
detail showing light rays and armillary 
sphere. 
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Fig. 4 Jaco da Fabriano, The Vision 
of St. Augustine, Rome, Vatican, MS. 
Reg. lat., 1882, fol. | 


Christian on his knees can see further 
than the philosopher on tip-toe.”’ 

To support her arguments, Roberts 
drew attention to the illustration of this 
episode in Benozzo Gozzoli’s Saint 
Augustine cycle in San Gimignano. 
Although she illustrated the Ognissanti 
St. Augustine, she was reluctant to iden- 
tify it as the same subject, despite the 
fact that the visual evidence seems con- 
Clusive (given the accepted interpreta- 
tive model for narrative expression in 
Renaissance art). The Saint has stopped 
writing on a single sheet of paper and 
stares enrapturedly at the source of 
golden light rays diverging from the 
border of the fresco beside the armillarv 
sphere (Fig. 3). The identification of 
those rays as the light of Jerome has 
been confirmed by Meiss and Light- 


bown.” If any further support is needed, 
I can produce a manuscript illumination 
by Jacomo da Fabriano (Fig. 4), in 
which Jerome’s light is similarly charac- 
terized as a bundle of rays, and a small 
version of Botticelli’s fresco attributed 
to Bartolommeo di Giovanni (Fig. 5).'° 
The author of the derivative painting 
has understood in general terms that 
Botticelli’s Saint is undergoing a vision- 
ary experience, but has felt it necessary 
to give the vision a less ineffable pres- 
ence by translating the source into a 
divine child who, in keeping with a 
medieval tradition, almost certainly rep- 
resents the soul of Jerome.'' For good 
measure, Lightbown has neatly sug- 
gested that the time shown by the 
clock—the end of the twenty-fourth 
hour—corresponds in the Italian system 
to the setting of the sun, which is also the 
time given in the spurious letter.'” 

So far so good. But the letter does 
pose problems regarding the meaning of 
the fresco—and we have all been 
brought up to think of Botticelli’s art as 
deeply meaningful. The letter originated 
from a specific medieval, probably Ben- 
edictine context, and was one of many 
such stories fabricated to illustrate the 
superiority of revelation to reason. For 
instance, one of the predel/le of the San 
Barnaba Altarpiece (Fig. 6) illustrates 
the legend of the child who was attempt- 
ing to empty the sea into a hole in the 
sand. When the Saint dryly remarked on 
the futility of this exercise, the child 
answered that it was no more hopeless 
than Augustine’s attempt to achieve a 
rational understanding of the Trinity." 
In the St. Augustine fresco, that antira- 
tional message stands in sharp contrast 
to the equipment in the Saint’s study. 

The equipment of his study is notably 
Renaissance in kind and possesses a 
clear internal coherence. The armillary 
sphere, geometrical treatise, and clock 
are entirely suitable tokens of the intel- 
lectual life of a Renaissance studiolo or 
scrittoio. Comparable paraphernalia 
are richly illustrated in the intarsia 
decorations of Federigo da Montefel- 
tro’s studiolo together with other 
humanist devices relating to the liberal 
arts as interpreted in the Renaissance." 
The internal coherence of the symbols in 
the painting is clear. Time, geometry, 
and celestial orbits were the essential 
elements in astronomical speculation. If 
we want to illustrate the intellectual 
context in which these symbols could 
acquire a potent meaning, we can look 
towards the philosophy of Cusanus, for 
whom such creations and inventions as 
the astrolabe are infinitely perfectible 
realizations of the true sciences of the 
intellect: 


Creat anima sua inventione nova 





Fig. 5 Bartolommeo di Giovanni (?), A Vision of St. Augustine, formerly Heim & 
Co., London. 


inventione instrumenta, ut dis- 
cernat et noscat: ut Ptolemaeus 
astrobalum et Orpheus lyram et 
ita de multis. Negue ex aliquo 
extrinsico inventores crearunt illa. 
Sed ex propria mente. Explicarunt 
enim in sensibili materia concep- 
tum." 


But, this is already to start weaving 


the loosely contextual net of which I am 
now so wary. At the time, under the 
influence of a nasty attack of Art Bulle- 
tinitis, | had no doubts about how to 
proceed to explicate the meaning of the 
fresco in the light of the tension between 
the medieval narrative and the Renais- 
sance depiction. I wrote: 


In any attempted resolution of this 
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Fig. 6 Sandro Botticelli, St. Augustine and the Child with a Spoon, predella, the 
San Barnaba Altarpiece, tempera on panel, 20 x 38 cm. Florence, Uffizi 





problem, the celestial sciences 
which are represented by the sym- 
bols must be examined [my later 
italics] in a number of possible 
contexts: in the context of Augus- 
tine’s own philosophy; in the light 
of Renaissance interpretations of 
Augustine; and in the contempo- 
rary perspectives of Renaissance 
cosmology. In examining each 
context, four closely related philo- 
sophical questions must be borne 
in mind. To what extent was 
knowledge of God and his domain 
considered inaccessible to human 
comprehension—relatively or ab- 
solutely? How could man be made 
aware of the nature of this inacces- 
sibility—by reason or revelation? 
Was it nevertheless believed that 
man could transcend this intellec- 
tual limitation in order to gain 
some degree of awareness of true 
divinity? And, if so, by what 
means—by the active reason of 
philosophy or by the passive recep- 
tion of divine revelation? 


This now reads like a caricature of the 
kind of research that takes as its starting 
point the index of Patrologia latina and 
goes on to achieve the kind of impres- 
sively footnoted and numbing results 
with which we are all too familiar. How- 
ever, nothing daunted, I embarked on a 
steady trawl of what I assumed to be the 
relevant theological waters—including 
Augustine, Aquinas, Cusanus, Ficino 
(of course, for Botticelli!), the Umiliati 
of the Ognissanti (who espoused the 
Dominican rule in 1436), Savonarola, 
and not a few others. A reasonable mea- 
sure (reasonable at least for an art histo- 
rian) of theological erudition was duly 
marshaled. But it proved nothing other 
than the variety and subtlety of Chris- 
tian philosophy in demonstrating, on the 
one hand, the incompatibility and, on 
the other hand, the compatibility of 
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rational science and received revelation, 
with all shades of opinion between. 

The question of the theological 
stance(s) implied by the narrative and 
symbols in Botticelli’s painting gives the 
material I was examining a relevance— 
but it is a particular kind of relevance 
that depends on the question and its 
implicit explanatory model. When the 
relevant evidence becomes so wide that 
it cannot be brought to bear in a nonar- 
bitrary way in formulating an explana- 
tion, we may suspect that the question 
(and model) is at fault. 

Perhaps we can improve our general 
question, by asking a subset of more 
specific questions that lie within its 
scope. This subset consists of studying 
what are judged to be salient factors in 
the immediate historical context of the 
work of art. I can list them as follows (in 
no particular order and not necessarily 
exhaustively): 

(a) the representation of this episode 
in art. 

(b) the image of Saint Augustine in 
Renaissance art, with special 
reference to the scholar-in-his- 
study genre. 

(c) representations of Saint Augus- 
tine in Botticelli’s art. 

(d) the intellectual stance of the artist 
himself. 

(e) the intellectual 
patron. 

(f) the intellectual stance of a puta- 
tive theological ‘adviser’ or 
iconographer in the circle of the 
patron or orbit of the Umiliati. 

(g) the relationship of Botticelli’s St. 
Augustine to the St. Jerome of 
Ghirlandaio. 


All these questions fall into categories 
that are established elements in current 
art historical analysis. And there is no 
doubt that relevant evidence can be 
found for almost all of them. The excep- 
tion is (d), the artist’s own stance, for 


stance of the 


which no reliable primary evidence sur- 
vives outside the paintings themselves. If 
we try to read the artist’s stance from 
the paintings and then require this 
stance to explain those paintings, we are 
engaged in an entirely circular pursuit. 

I have neither the space nor the incli- 
nation to enter into a comprehensive 
analysis of these questions, but some 
notes may be helpful in evaluating the 
kind of evidence they produce and the 
status of that evidence with respect to its 
relevance to the causal web. 

(a), the vision of Augustine in Renais- 
sance art, has been discussed by Rob- 
erts, and I have added two further exam- 
ples. But what is the point of looking at 
those other versions? Is it simply to 
identify the subject of Botticelli’s fres- 
co? If so, the Benozzo Gozzoli would 
probably suffice. Is it to compare Botti- 
celli’s power as a narrative artist with 
his predecessors and successors, with 
regard to figural expression, handling of 
light, and so forth? Such an aspiration is 
fair enough but is circumscribed by the 
limits of this comparative approach. Is it 
to infer that Botticelli derived inspira- 
tion from any of the earlier examples? 
This is a quite different kind of question, 
and the answer can radically affect our 
view of the causal web. If Botticelli had, 
say, simply been adapting the Benozzo 
or Jacomo da Fabriano image as che 
way to show Saint Augustine in his 
study—or relying on that standby of 
desperate art historians, a “lost proto- 
type’”—all the other questions could 
either fall or be quite altered in rele- 
vance. Let us, for the moment, assume 
that we are using the examples simply to 
confirm the subject, and no more. 

(b), concerning the image of Saint 
Augustine, is a valid general question to 
which Botticelli’s painting can contrib- 
ute as a piece of relevant evidence. We 
can look towards a range of representa- 
tions of Augustine, using Kaftal’s 
invaluable compendium as a starting 
point.'° We shall find that the most 
comprehensive view of Augustine in 
paint is the cycle by Benozzo Gozzoli at 
San Gimignano. We shall notice that no 
less than nine of the seventeen fields are 
devoted to preconversion episodes in 
Augustine’s life, emphasizing his hu- 
manist role as a Ciceronian rhetorician 
and Platonic philosopher rather than as 
a “medieval” saint. The attitudes that 
lead to this particular emphasis can be 
illustrated by reference to Petrarch’s 
absorption of Augustine’s late-classical 
humanism into the Renaissance, to Fici- 
no’s admiration for the Platonizing 
Augustine, and so on. They can also be 
related to the humanist admiration for 
all the Latin Fathers of the Church, 
Jerome most especially. This general 
image of the humanist Fathers can in 


turn be seen behind the rise of the 
scholar-in-his-study genre, the history of 
which was an ever-growing section of 
my unpublishable article. 

But does the answer to the general 
question necessarily contribute any- 
thing to our understanding of Botticelli’s 
image? If his image is typical, we need 
not necessarily say more than that, 
unless we deliberately want to use his 
painting as a door into this wider prob- 
lem. If it is atypical, the relevant answer 
lies elsewhere, and no amount of beguil- 
ing Petrarchism is going to help. 

(c), representations of Augustine by 
Botticelli, does seem to yield some spe- 
cific if limited results. His standard por- 
trayal shows Augustine as a contempla- 
tive or writing bishop, generally wearing 
his bishop’s cape over his canon’s hab- 
it.” The image of Augustine Writing in 
His Cell in The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art deviates from this by replacing 
the canon’s habit with that of an Augus- 
tinian friar. Lightbown’s argument that 
this painting was destined for a church 
or patron of the Augustinian hermits— 
Santo Spirito was their only convent in 
Florence—makes a good working hy- 
pothesis. The correct dress for Augus- 
tine had been hotly disputed between 
the Canons Regular and Hermits—a 
controversy laid to rest only by a Bull of 
Sixtus IV in 1484." 

This explanation for the costume of 
the Metropolitan St. Augustine does 
seem to have a different status from the 
vague hypotheses discussed so far. I 
shall later suggest why this may be. For 
the moment, we may note that it does 
not help much with the Ognissanti St. 
Augustine, whose costume is unexcep- 
tional if somewhat voluminous and dis- 
orderly. But it does have implications for 
our interpretative model, since the 
nature of his costume seems in one case 
to have been a quite specific response to 
an interorder dispute and fits with a 
model in which patronage plays a key 
role in such matters. 

This leads naturally to (e), the 
patron’s stance. Here, there are two 
main types of possible patronage: that 
from within the church and order; or 
that from private, lay persons. The 
Ognissanti was the Vespucci family 
church, and the cornice above Augus- 
tine’s head bears a Vespucci shield. The 
association of the shield with the origi- 
nal surface of the fresco is less secure 
than we might wish, since it is painted a 
secco and could conceivably date from 
the transfer of the fresco from the tra- 
mezzo in the 1560s.'° In either case, 
however, it provides reasonable evidence 
to confirm Vasari’s statement that the 
Vespucci were the fresco’s original 
patrons, and Horne makes out at least a 
circumstantial case for the Amerigo 


Vespucci branch of the family being 
directly involved.” 

This association opens the floodgates. 
Giorgio Antonio Vespucci, Amerigo’s 
uncle and tutor, was a member of the 
Ficino circle and is known to have been 
involved in the education of Lorenzo di 
Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, perhaps Botti- 
celli’s most important patron.”! He later 
took holy orders as a Dominican at San 
Marco and became a dedicated Savona- 
rolan. If we add the intellectual associa- 
tions of the young Amerigo—he was a 
little under thirty by the probable date 
of the fresco—the possibilities enlarge 
even further. Amerigo’s studies in cos- 
mography and cosmology are said to 
have benefited from close contact with 
Paolo Toscanelli, a scientist associated 
with Cusanus, but whose documented 
achievements are as elusive as his 
influence is claimed to be ubiquitous.” 
Interest in the Ptolemaic science of 
astronomy (and astrology) is a common 
thread in these associations, and it is 
very tempting to embark on a thor- 
oughgoing investigation of Ptolemaic 
science and humanist science in general 
in the Vespucci orbit. If we do so we 
shall find no shortage of material with 
which to provide a general background 
for the Renaissance fascination with 
armillary spheres, geometrical motifs, 
and so forth. There is no doubt that this 
is relevant in response to a question such 
as: “What factors in the intellectual 
circles of the patron would have been 
favorable to the depiction of Augustine 
with these symbols of cosmological 
science? But this is not the same as: 
“Why did Botticelli include these sym- 
bols?” or “What was it that caused their 
inclusion?” The answer to these two 
questions relies on our interpretative 
model of the relevant causes in the mak- 
ing of a work of art. How is content 
determined and by whom? 

(f), the question of a “theological 
adviser,” brings the foregoing questions 
into a focus that is at once more concrete 
and more elusive. It is more concrete in 
that it assumes an actual mechanism for 
the establishing of content; it is more 
elusive in that almost no independent 
evidence survives of the activities of 
“iconographers” or “programmers” in 
fifteenth-century religious art. If the 
advice was oral, the lack of such evi- 
dence is not surprising, but neither does 
it give cause for confidence. 

Who could our hypothetical adviser 
have been? Giorgio Antonio Vespucci 
obviously springs to mind. Or could it 
have been one of the resident Umiliati? 
Lightbown suggests that it was the 
Umiliati’s espousal of the Benedictine 
rule, “which lays great stress on study,” 
that is “probably the ultimate explana- 
tion of the frescoes.” ”? For reasons that 


should now be abundantly clear, I dor 
like this form of argument, and do r 
understand the status of an “ultime 
explanation” in historical causation. 

Even if we suppose the existence o: 
programmer for Botticelli’s fresco, it 
impossible to know how far to go. Is i 
question of explaining the “Cusania 
symbols as admired examples of Rena 
sance learning? Is it a question of th 
inclusion as symbols of the cosmologic 
speculations disparaged as futile by t 
spurious letter? And does this disp: 
agement reflect late fifteenth-centu 
tides of antipaganism as manifest 
most spectacularly by Savonaro. 
whom at least one Vespucci was to fi 
low? Or is it a matter of a sophisticat 
balance between reason and revelatic 
such as that struck by Aquinas a 
Ficino? We can undoubtedly inve 
interpretative models to cope with ea 
of these questions, but they seem to 1 
to be equally arbitrary in that they la 
concrete support. 

(g), which concerns the relationst 
with Ghirlandaio’s St. Jerome, has r 
been left to last because it is least usef 
but because it is the one factor that 
not primarily internal to Botticelli a 
the painting. It does provide an indic 
tion of the likely date for the St. Augi 
tine, since Ghirlandaio has dated | 
fresco 1480, and Botticelli’s painting 
likely to have been painted around t 
same time. It also provides a ration: 
for Botticelli’s narrative, since Aug 
tine’s vision of Jerome associates t 
Saints even more closely than they we 
already as contemporaneous Chur 
Fathers. Indeed, since the rediscover 
inscription above Jerome speaks of h 
as a lamp that radiates the darkness 
the earth, no more explanation of Bot 
celli’s narrative may be strictly nec 
sary.” 

Jerome’s Eyckian room contains t 
expected clutter of an ecclesiastici 
study, but it also contains two inscr: 
tions that seem to call for explanatic 
The one on the upper shelf is in Hebre 
and the one on the lower in Greek. Th 
obviously refer to Jerome’s activities 
a translator of the Bible. But do the te: 
actually say something important 
guiding our interpretation? The Gre 
text—“O God have mercy upon me 
According to your great pity” —1is tak 
from Psalm 50 with two minor abbrev: 
tions.” The Hebrew text, incomplete 
legible, is more remarkable. The fi: 
two lines contain the names of f 
angels, very obscure in the Christi 
tradition, Kemuel and Uzziel. The se 
ond two lines imply an appeal for he 
“I still call out in anguish / My lame 
is troubling me.””° 

The general nature of the Hebri 
inscription is recognizable as cabalist 


and could provide a motive for a further 
intellectual excursion—this time into 
the realms of Christian cabalism in the 
late fifteenth century, and Pico della 
Mirandola in particular.” Again there 
will be a problem in knowing where to 
stop, and, indeed, in knowing whether 
we should have started at all. 

It is possible to propose an explana- 
tory model that means we need not start. 
It runs as follows: Ghirlandaio wanted 
some real Hebrew writing to refer to 
Jerome’s linguistic skills. A cabalistic 
amulet, obtained or borrowed for the 
purpose, provided a suitable source, and 
was laboriously, if not wholly legibly, 
inscribed on a suitable scroll. At least 
this model has a whiff of reality about 
it: 

There is a further element in Botticel- 
li’s fresco that may relate to its content. 
Amongst the scribble-writing on the 
geometrical treatise are two lines of 
reasonably legible script marked by a 
cross (Fig. 7). The reading favored by 
Meiss and Lightbown is: “Dove fra mar- 
tino e scappato / e dove andato e fuori 
della porta / al prato.” This can be 
translated as, “Where is Brother Mar- 
tin; he has rushed away. And where has 
he gone; he is outside the Porta al Prato” 
(which is the nearest city gate to the 
Ognissanti). For Lightbown this is “‘per- 
haps caught from a conversation going 
on between two of the brethren below 
the painter’s scaffold.”’** 

But an alternative reading may be 
suggested: ““Dotis Sa Martino e cha- 
shato / e dove andato / e fuor dela porta 
/ al prato.” Although we do not know of 
a collapsed (cascato) house (domus) of 
San Martino, we do know that there was 
a convent and church of San Martino 
outside the Porta al Prato, later demol- 
ished during the siege in 1529. This was 
San Martino a Mugnone, generally 
known as “outside the Porta al Prato” to 
distinguish it from San Martino alla 
Scala.” This at least has the advantage 
of containing a concrete reference, in 
contrast to the novelistic idea of an 
overheard conversation. And it occa- 
sioned for me a search of the archive of 
San Martino. I did discover a document 
from 1471, concerning the rent of a 
quarry beside the monastery, a transac- 
tion that involved the notary Ser Amer- 
igo Vespucci, the explorer’s grandfath- 
er.” But what would any such link 
between the Vespucci and San Martino 
fuori della Porta al Prato tell us? We 
simply do not have any reasonable inter- 
pretative model here, since the inscrip- 
tion seems to be unparalleled in type. Its 
small size and insignificant placing sug- 
gests that it was not intended for general 
consumption. It is so odd that it is rather 
like trying to explain a giraffe’s neck 
with no evidence about tall trees. Our 
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Fig. 7 Sandro Botticelli, St. Augustine, 
detail showing geometrical treatise and 
clock. 





explanations will necessarily have the 


status of guesses. 


Conclusion 

Where does this leave us with respect to 
the case study and, more generally, in 
relation to historical explanation? 

I suggested that one element, the 
explanation of the friar’s habit of the 
Metropolitan St. Augustine, possesses a 
particularly secure status. Why is this? 
It is because: (a) we have an element of 
control—namely, the normal portrayal; 
(b) we have an individual feature that 
precisely matches the evidence with no 
redundancy, insufficiency, or special 
pleading. In this case we may say our 
interpretative model—namely, that the 
mode of representation responds to the 
requirements of the patron—can be con- 
firmed. It is, of course, rare for such a 
neat equation to be possible, given the 
erratic survival of evidence. And in the 
case of less limited and less specific 
considerations, the relevant questions 
can never elicit tightly precise answers. 

Do we, therefore, throw up our hands 
in despair? I think not, provided that we 
recognize what we are doing. At each 
stage of our historical explanation we 
should ask a series of questions about 
the positions towards which we are pro- 
gressing: 

(a) What is the simplest sufficient, 
material explanation that is 
consistent both with the facts 
and the kind of explanatory 
model which can be confirmed in 
other contexts? 

In the case of the visionary subject 
matter of Botticelli’s fresco, this mini- 
mally sufficient explanation would be 
that Botticelli or the patron knew the 
story of Augustine’s vision and took 
advantage of it to forge a special link 
with Jerome. In the case of the cosmo- 
logical tools, the explanation would be 
that they have been included as 
approved and carefully conceived refer- 


ences to the kind of study regarded as 
appropriate in Renaissance studioli in 
general and in the patron’s intellectual 
circles in particular. Their inclusion can 
be credited to either artist or patron. 

(b) Does the explanation relate to a 
conceivable mechanism in the 
process of creation? 

In the case of the content of St. 
Augustine, this would mean asking 10w 
the artist can have gained access to the 
concepts being employed. The more the- 
ologically sophisticated the concepts 
become, the more an adviser becomes 
necessary, and the more the mechanism 
becomes difficult to envisage. In other 
words, the historical reconstruction in 
terms of concrete processes becomes 
increasingly incredible in this instance. 
That is why I would not ultimately favor 
regarding the fresco as a conscious dia- 
logue between reason and revelation. 

(c) Is the explanation intellectuaily 
sufficient and satisfying in ex- 
plaining the depth and reso- 
nance of the work? 

This criterion will often work against 
the other two, and quite rightly so. 
There is no guarantee that the materi- 
ally simplest explanation is correct. 
There is an intuitive, almost “aesthetic” 
element in the judgment to be made of 
how far to go beyond the minimal expla- 
nation. We may feel that the superb 
characterization of Augustine’s re- 
sponse to the vision precisely captures 
the sense of profound intellectual insight 
that Augustine was seeking in his stud- 
ies, and that the symbols reinforce the 
sense of high difficulty involved in his 
meditations. This was certainly appar- 
ent to Vasari, whose intuitive response is 
worth quoting: “[Botticelli] demon- 
strated in the head of the Saint that 
profound cognition and sharp subtlety 
which is only present in persons of wis- 
dom who continually devote their 
thoughts to the examination of topics of 
the highest order and greatest difficul- 
ty.` In this view, we may suggest that 
Botticelli’s fresco is a brilliant response 
to the narrative and emotional tone of 
the letter, without necessarily exhibiting 
a full awareness of the theological ten- 
sions involved. 

When we take his kind of interpreta- 
tive step, however, we should be fully 
conscious of what we are doing and of 
the somewhat nebulous and undemon- 
strable part of the causal net we are 
attempting to reconstruct—namely, the 
artist’s own intuitions and thoughts. We 
should also be aware of what we are 
doing when we step into the general, 
“enabling” context or broad “causal” 
background of events leading up to the 
work of art; we must be careful not to 
give our “findings” in each of these 
areas a status within inappropriate 


explanatory models. 


S ince I began by expressing the hope 
that the history and philosophy of 
science might help to articulate the 
problems, perhaps I might end with a 
quotation from a prominent author in 
this field, Larry Laudan: 


It is the historian’s intellectual— 
even moral—obligation not only to 
be self-conscious about the kinds 
of norms he is applying, but also to 
see to it that he is utilising the best 
available set of norms.” 
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. . . And They Saw Stars: 





Renaissance Representations of 


Comets and Pretelescopic 


Astronomy 


By Roberta J.M. Olson 





ince the beginnings of recorded 

time, comets have fascinated 
people. Yet until the seventeenth cen- 
tury even the most learned scientists 
frequently confused or conflated them 
with their celestial cousins (i.e., meteors 
or shooting stars). 

The vast body of ancient literature on 
comets did little to define their true 
nature: it ranges from the pseudoscien- 
tific writings of Aristotle (where they 
are mistakenly classified as “dry exhala- 
tions of the ground”) to the superstitious 
comments of Pliny the Elder (who 
remarked on “that fearful star which 
overthrows the powers of the earth, 
showed its terrible locks and thus caused 
the war between Caesar and Pompey”). ' 

The advent of Christianity changed 
only the context; pagan beliefs that 
peoples’ fates were ruled by the stars 
and the planets persisted, and comets 
(and other celestial phenomena) were 
read by Christians as signs of either 
God’s wrath or approval. The visual arts 
valuably preserve records of early medi- 
eval and Renaissance comets that 
would, save for occasional recordings in 
literary passages, otherwise have been 
lost. Most of the comets depicted by 
medieval and Renaissance artists reflect 
the scientific theories current in their 
time; thus, the earlier the representa- 
tion, the more schematic or rhetorical its 
rendering tends to be. 

An unusual depiction of a comet is 
contained within the rare zodiacal cycle 
carved on the central west portal archivolt 
of Piacenza Cathedral (Fig. 1).? Inscribed 
STELLA COMETA, a frequent medi- 
eval designation, it is to the right of the 
depiction of the sun, which flanks the 
keystone with the Hand of God. It is 
balanced by a similar depiction inscribed 
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Fig. 1 Niccolò, Archivolt of the Central Portal of Piacenza Cathedral. detail. c. 
1222. 





STELLA, to the left of the moon, from 
which it is probably differentiated by the 
peculiar curling, tail-like form of its hat. 
No doubt biblical passages, including 
those suggestive of comets in Revelation, 
reinforced the Christian retention of 
astrological beliefs. 

Most frequently comets and meteors 
were viewed as portents of disasters, 
such as war, plague, the death of a ruler, 
and general destructions. A case in point 
is illustrated in the Bayeux Tapestry 
(Fig. 2), wherein the 1066 apparition of 
Halley’s Comet is recorded. Here, the 
stylized comet, which hovers surreally 
like a rocketship spitting flames, seems 
to augur the defeat and death of Harold 
and the victory of the Normans and 
William the Conqueror at the Battle of 
Hastings. The Bayeux Tapestry thus 
also demonstrates that comets were far 
less frequently considered positive signs 
of victory, bounty, or the birth of kings. 

During its next apparition, Halley’s 
Comet (a periodic comet that returns to 


perihelion—its point closest to the sun in 
its elliptical orbit—approximately every 
seventy-six years) was recorded by Ead- 
wine, a scribe at Canterbury, in a mar- 
ginal drawing in an illuminated psalter. 
Despite the extreme stylization of Ead- 
wine’s conventional linear representa- 
tion, it communicates the intense imme- 
diacy that must have compelled him to 
record the vivid apparition out of con- 
text.’ 

During the Middle Ages, the An- 
cients’ treasure trove of pre-astronomi- 
cal thought was preserved in the Mos- 
lem libraries of the West. After the 
expulsion of the Moslems in the thir- 
teenth century, these treatises were 
translated for patrons such as Frederick 
II of the House of Hohenstaufen. (Two 
of the most important were the Centilo- 
quium, an astrological text attributed to 
Ptolemy, and Aristotle’s Meteorologi- 
ca). Coincidentally, the fall of Constan- 
tinople in 1204 allowed Greek versions 
of Aristotle’s scientific writings to enter 
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Fig. 4 Giotto, Adoration of the Magi, detail of Fig. 3. 


Italy, where they received speedy anc 
often poor translations into Latin. Aver- 
roes’ commentaries on Aristotle were 
translated, and Albertus Magnus syn: 
thesized Aristotelean science-philoso- 
phy with Christian thought—a traditior 
continued by Thomas Aquinas. Perhap: 
these undertakings helped to spark the 
nascent science of astronomy, still sub: 
sumed in astrology.* Then, too, the thir. 
teenth century was rich in the visua 
stimulation of great comet apparitions 
namely Halley’s of 1222° and the come: 
of 1264, one of the finest ever recorded 
with a tail said to have been over 90° 
The Italian monk Ristoro d’Arezzc 
related quite precisely that the comet o 
1264 rose at three o’clock in the morning 
as large as a mountain and remainec 
visible for two months (some source: 
record it as visible for four months).' 
The comet of 1299 was, according tc 
written accounts, also spectacular anc 
seems to have engendered other more 
objective observations.’ During this 
period, verbal descriptions were much ir 
advance of the stylized conventions usec 
by artists to depict comets. On the 
threshold of the Trecento, a new spiri 
seemed abroad because comets began tc 
be observed as physical objects; but the 
purpose of the more precise observation: 
was to find a Physical basis for astrologi- 
cal doctrine.’ 


t took the Florentine painter Giottc 

di Bondone to shatter the stylizec 
artistic conventions for representing 
comets and to provide the first accurate 
“portrait” of an actual comet: the 1301 
spectacular apparition of Halley’! 
Comet (Figs. 3 and 4).’ Giotto’s stupen- 
dously vivid comet has replaced the tra- 
ditional, static, symbolic Star of Bethle- 
hem, which was frequently depicted as a 
small star with eight points and thin gilt 
rays pointing down towards the Christ 
Child as if to signify God’s blessing. In 
contrast, Giotto’s revolutionary, large 
comet dominates the entire sky and is 
anatomically correct (that is, it shows 
the head and tail as they appear to the 
naked eye). The artist has also effec- 
tively captured the pulsing energy of the 
comet's coma, as well as the “center of 
condensation” that is often seen within 
the more diffuse coma (the nucleus is 
too small to be seen). Giotto has sug- 
gested this energy with his painterly 
brushstrokes of red, gold, and yellow 
pigments. It is interesting to note that 
beneath the glowing “center of conden- 
sation” are the traces of a gilded eight- 
point star. This configuration may be 
either a pentimento or an integral part 
of his visualization of the ever-changing 
“center of condensation,” which is also 
punctuated by gold striations applied 
like the spokes of a wheel. The vivacity 
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Fig. 5 The Limbourg Brothers, Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, from Les Très Riches Heures du Duc de Berry, 
c. 1413-16, fol. 142v. Chantilly, Musée Condé. 


of the image is heightened by Giotto’s 
manner of painting the sweeping arc of 
the tail. It fades out at the left (just as in 
nature the frozen gases and interstellar 
dust activated by solar radiation and 
solar winds diminish as they are further 
removed from the nucleus) and success- 
fully imparts both depth and the 
dynamic impression of the comet’s pas- 
sage across the sky. 

Giotto probably substituted a comet 
for the Star of Bethlehem on the advice 
of a theologian who used an arcane 
tradition dating back to the Church 
Fathers Origen and John of Damascus 
(contemporaneously popularized in Vo- 
ragine’s Golden Legend) that describes 
the Star of Bethlehem in language befit- 
ting only a comet. These sources had 
usurped the pagan belief that a comet 
apparition signals the birth of a king.'° 
Giotto’s huge comet, which does indeed 
resemble Halley’s Comet (every comet 
has a specific profile), has a realistically 
foreshortened tail that appears to disap- 
pear behind the scene’s frame, thus 
imparting depth. It dramatically con- 
veys the awe felt not only by the Magi 
(from the Persian word magoi, meaning 
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“astrologers” or men who study the 
stars) in encountering the Star of Beth- 
lehem, but also by the people who wit- 
nessed the 1301 apparition of Halley’s 
Comet. It thus enabled the viewers of 
Giotto’s fresco to identify with the emo- 
tion of the scene. The private nature of 
the commission, a family chapel, 
allowed more artistic license and hence 
this rather daring depiction. Giotto’s 
vivid portrayal of a comet was, surpris- 
ingly, not equaled until the nineteenth 
century and not surpassed until the 
advent of photography." 


uring the humanistic fifteenth cen- 

tury, comet fever persisted. Most 
people of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance thought all comets were the 
same object that kept returning as a sign 
of divine sanction or censure. If no 
comet appeared at the time of a 
momentous event such as a war, people 
frequently “‘saw stars’? and then 
invented an appropriate phenomenon. 
Meteors and meteor showers (really 
debris from comets) were constantly 
confused with comets. It is known that 
these meteor showers formerly appeared 
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Fig. 6 The Comet of 1402 Which Led to the War in Wales, 
Cotton ms. jul. E. iv, Art 6, fol. 3v. London, The British 


much brighter and thus more sensa- 
tional than today, an effect further 
enhanced in a world without electric 
lights. One of those meteor showers is 
recorded by the Limbourg Brothers in a 
folio of the Très Riches Heures (Fig. 5). 
The nocturnal sky in the scene of 
Christ’s seizure in the Garden of Geth- 
semane is dramatically and symbolically 
pierced by three gilded trails of light not 
mentioned in the illustration’s textual 
source (John XVIII: 4—6). The convinc- 
ingly depicted phenomenon here serves 
to presage the tragic death of the King 
of Kings.” 

Thorndike has observed that “with 
the work of Jacobus Angeles on the 
comet of 1402... something like a new 
development begins in the extant litera- 
ture on comets.”'? The fifteenth cen- 
tury, the age of Toscanelli and Regio- 
montanus, was, however, a century of 
astronomical contradictions, for many 
of the old superstitions persisted. A case 
in point is the page of the Beauchamp 
Pageants that illustrates the comet of 
1402 (Fig. 6).'* The English inscription 
on this folio (depicting events in the year 
1403) states that a comet appeared as a 


sign and soon thereafter began the 
rebellious war in Wales illustrated 
below (which actually began in 1402). 
Since the comet was an unusual daylight 
comet, the artist of the Beauchamp 
Pageants was accurate in representing it 
poised in the sky during the daytime 
battle.'> The delayed time sequence may 
explain the comet’s curious placement in 
a separate section at the upper right, a 
feature that also serves to emphasize its 
power. A much more retardataire trend 
in the fifteenth century is glimpsed on 
two of many pages in an illuminated 
astrological manuscript (Figs. 7 and 8) 
that has been dated to about 1456 or 
1474 and thus was perhaps precipitated 
by the 1456 apparition of Halley’s Com- 
et.'° On the former folio, a comet in 
Aquarius is depicted as a dagger (one of 
the time-honored configurations for por- 
traying comets), and on the latter, a 
comet in Libra, as yet another type of 
stylized many-tailed star. 

Illustrated town chronicles—both in 
printed and manuscript form—from the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centu- 
ries aim to be more objective by summa- 
rizing and illustrating earlier historical 
accounts of wars and other prodigious 
events including comet apparitions. But 
they frequently lapse into verbal and 
visual rhetoric as well as hyperbole. The 
Nuremberg Chronicles (Liber chronica- 
rum) published by Hartmann Schedel in 
1493, for example, features bold, simpli- 
fied woodblock prints of comets (even 
Halley’s Comet of A.D. 684), but it has 
no portraits of historical comets and 
makes no attempt to individualize them. 
In the illustrated manuscript of the 
Lucerne Chronicles of 1508—13, a comet 
in 1400 is depicted, followed by the 
chronicler’s very general statement that 
not much good came of it; but no comet 
for that year is recorded in the custom- 
ary sources.'’ Another page features two 
comets supposedly recorded in 1472, 
although there was only one major 
comet recorded that year.'* Since the 
chronicler writes that one comet 
appeared around midnight, whereas the 
other was visible before sunrise, he prob- 
ably saw the same comet twice, before 
and after perihelion, its closest point to 
the sun. In the illustration for this pas- 
sage, the two apparitions look more like 
celestial cannons exploding with shot 
than comets. Below, the plague has 
already caused a death, and fires are 
breaking out. Another folio of the 
Lucerne Chronicles relates in verbal and 
pictorial form the apparition of Halley’s 
Comet in 1456 and attributes monstrous 
births, earthquakes, and red rain to its 
pernicious influence (Fig. 9).'? Perhaps 
the Lucerne Chronicles’ most concrete 
representation of a celestial phenome- 
non occurs on the folio describing the 
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Fig. 7 A Comet in Aquarius, Ms. Pal. 
Lat. 1370, c. 1456-74, fol. 130v. 
Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
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Fig. 9 Diebold Schilling, Halley's 
Comet of 1456 and the Ensuing 
Calamities, from Lucerne Chronicles, 
c. 1508-13, fol. 61v. Lucerne, 
Zentralbibliothek. 


large meteorite that fell to the earth at 
Ensisheim on 7 November 1492 (Fig. 
10). 

Throughout the ages, comets have been 
the subjects of hyperbole and literary 
symbolism. An example occurs in Canto 
XXIV of the Paradiso, where Dante 
describes the souls he sees as comets. A 
most fascinating fifteenth-century in- 
stance is found in an inscription on a 
dedicatory page of 1464 to Andrea Man- 
tegna, who is termed a “unique light” and 
a “magnificent comet.” 
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Fig. 8 A Comet in Libra, Ms. Pal. Lat. 
1370, c. 1456-74, fol. 128v. Rome, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
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Fig. 10 Diebold Schilling, The 
Meteorite That Fell at Ensisheim on 7 
November 1492, from Lucerne 
Chronicles, c. 1508—13, fol. 157r. 
Lucerne, Zentralbibliothek. 


The fifteenth century also witnessed 
the first stirrings of modern astronomy 
before the invention of the telescope. 
The Florentine Paolo dal Pozzo Tosca- 
nelli, who influenced Leonardo da Vin- 
cis writings on astronomy, optics, and 
perspective, plotted in delicate line 
drawings the motion of Halley’s Comet 
in 1456 against the backdrop of the 
constellations in a manuscript in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence (Fig. 
11).” At that same time, Pope Callixtus 
III reputedly excommunicated the 
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Fig. 11 Paolo Toscanelli, Halley’s Comet of 1456, Ms. Banco Rari 30, fol. 251v. 


Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale. 
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comet and urged people to pray three 
times a day. 


n the sixteenth century—the age of 

Copernicus, Paracelsus, Luther, and 
Tycho Brahe—the attitudes towards 
celestial events remained unresolved. 
Luther condemned astrology (he called 
comets “harlot stars”), but the fear of 
retribution and the guilt caused by the 
Reformation only encouraged the 
spread of rampant superstition in oth- 
ers.” The progressive aspects of the cen- 
tury are perhaps seen most dramatically 
in Copernicus, who during the second 
decade printed a tract in which he first 
stated his revolutionary heliocentric the- 
ory (expanded in 1543 in De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium Coelestium).** 

During the sixteenth century, the con- 
stellations were organized into beguiling 
star maps used to chart the courses of 
comets across the sky.” Dürer, who in 
1515 published his forty-eight wood 
engravings of the classical constellations, 
was obsessed with comets. Not only did he 
depict the figure in his Melencolia I 
(1514) under the alchemical aegis of a 
comet but he also created meteors and 
comets to visualize certain passages from 
Revelation in his woodcut Apocalypse 
series (Fig. 12).°° Both Dürer and Mat- 
thias Gerung, who in 1547 depicted a 
meteor shower and two even more domi- 
nant comets (one as the Star Wormword 
and the other as the star with the key to 
the bottomless pit) in his Apocalypse 
series, relied on a well-established tradi- 
tion for those images” but enriched the 
earlier examples. 

Despite Luther’s rational preaching 
and occasional, lucid scientific pro- 
nouncements by others, the dire times of 
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the Reformation and sixteenth-century 
absolutism produced a general apoca- 
lyptic climate. People turned with 
impassioned vigor to reading pessimistic 
signs in natural phenomena, such as 
unusual births, hail storms, northern 
lights, and, especially, comets. Woeful 
tales of nature and God’s merciless 
wrath were collected and circulated in 
volumes that chronicled all calamities 
since the beginning of history. Lycos- 
thenes’ 1557 Prodigiorum ac ostento- 
rum chronicon is perhaps the most 
ambitious of this genre. It features 
accounts of many comets, some of which 
are depicted in bold woodcut form. 
These illustrations take many marvelous 
and exotic guises such as that which 
illustrates the comet seen in Arabia in 
1479 as a spaceship straight from the 
Art Deco sets of “Flash Gordon” (Fig. 
13). The ancient types of comets, includ- 
ing those supposedly described by Ptol- 
emy and other authors (e.g., Aurora, 
Miles, Pertica, etc.), were treated in 
several manuscripts that often contain 
sumptuous and vivid illustrations as well 
as textual accounts of the baleful effects 
of these comets.” 

Comets continued to appear in more 
traditional contexts during the sixteenth 
century, encouraged no doubt by the 
epidemic proportion of comet fever and 
the number of splendid apparitions dur- 
ing this turbulent period.” The Star of 
Bethlehem was occasionally envisioned 
as a comet. In sixteenth-century Ger- 
many there was a tendency to paint 
these comet-stars without tails (there 
are comets that lack tails) and they are, 
therefore, more properly referred to as 
Wundergestalten or Wundererscheinung- 
en.” In Italy, too, a tradition, although a 





Angels with Trumpets, woodcut from 
the Apocalypse, 1511 ed. New York, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift 
of Junius S. Morgan, 1919 (19.73.135). 
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1479, from Conrad Lycosthenes, 
Prodigiorum ac ostentorum 

chronicon . . . , p. 494, Basel, 1557. The 
New York Public Library, Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden Foundations, Spencer 
Collection. 


rare and watered-down one, of repre- 
senting comets with tails persisted.’ Her- 
aldry, certainly the most conservative of 
the arts, continued to employ comet 
imagery. Italians seem to have had a 
long-standing penchant for using comets 
in personal emblems as well as in family 
coats-of-arms, and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury comets in those contexts were occa- 
sionally shown on a grander scale. For 
example, large comets are found on the 
Doric friezes both of the Palazzino 
Gambara of the Villa Lante at Bagnaia, 
as a personal impresa of the Cardinal 
(which is also frescoed below in the 
loggia), and of the present Biblioteca 
Hertziana in Rome on the facade 
between the Via Sistina and Via Gregc- 
riana facing the Trinità dei Monti.” 
During the sixteenth century, giant 














steps were taken in cometology per se. 
Petrus Apianus in his lavishly illustrated 
treatise Astronomicum Caesareum of 
1540 (replete with ingenious volvelle 
diagrams) postulated correctly that a 
comet’s tail always points away from the 
sun. In the same century, Tycho Brahe, 
the Danish astronomer, issued an accu- 
rate star catalogue and proved that com- 
ets were distinct objects in space and not 
the threatening atmospheric phenomena 
that Aristotle had claimed. Brahe also 
advanced observational astronomy to a 
highly developed stage with his vast 
collection of instruments at his own 
observatory Uraniborg. Tycho Brahe 
did much of his most noted cometologi- 
cal research on the bright, daylight 
comet of 1577, which was discussed in a 
great number of treatises and illustrated 
in countless numbers of broadsides (Fig. 
14).*° He assigned a definite orbit for a 
comet for the first time and postulated 
that even though the comet appeared as 
a small object in the sky, it was a 
tremendous object independent of the 
earth in both its motion and nature. 
The sixteenth century was blessed 
with an unusual number of spectacular 
comet apparitions and was therefore 
unusually cognizant of them. Lurid 
broadsides (see Fig. 14), issued each 
time a comet or another prodigious nat- 
ural event occurred, flooded Europe, 
especially Germany.” Their texts report 
the local effects of the phenomena, while 
their woodcut illustrations effectively 
convey the sense of awe and panic. In 
spite of such superstitious journalism, 
these broadsides demonstrate a nascent 
objectivity together with a desire to 


Fig. 1 Jiri Daschitzky, Broadside of the Comet of 1577 (as Reported by Peter 
Codicillus). Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, Graphische Sammlung. 
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Fig. 16 The Fall of Troy, from Sebastian Brant’s Virgil-Aeneid, | 





Fig. 15 Lucas van Leyden, Lot and His 
Daughters, c. 1509-21, oil on panel, 
227% x 1334". Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, Rare Books 


and Manuscripts Division. 


make specific events immediately 
known to the public. 

The importance attached to such 
astronomical events is also reflected in 
monumental painting. An example is 
Raphael’s Madonna of Foligno of 1512 
in the Vatican Pinacoteca, wherein a 


meteor or fireball falls on a house in the 
Venetian-inspired landscape. The heav- 
enly missile did in fact hit the house of 
the patron, Sigismondo de’Conti, thus 
apparently singling him out as an excep- 
tional individual and even presaging his 
death, which occurred in 1512.” It 
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Fig. 17 Circle of Giorgio Vasari, La 
Cometa, costume design, 1565, ink on 
paper. Florence, Gabinetto Disegni e 
Stampe degli Uffizi, 2832F. 





Fig. 18 Montezuma Transfixed by a 
Comet, from Diego Duran, Historia de 
las Indias de Nueva Espana, written 
1574-81. Madrid, Biblioteca nacional. 


seems that even amateurs in the six- 
teenth century were interested in 
recording comets, as seen in a naively 
stylized but striking watercolor of the 
comet of 1532 in the Science Museum 
Library, London.” This pioneering 
spirit of observation presaged the more 
precise scientific inquiries of the next 
century. 

The iconographically innovative six- 
teenth century invented novel contexts 
for comets; in Lucas van Leyden’s Lot 
and His Daughters, for example (Fig. 
15), an eerie comet at the upper left and 
a rain of fire or meteors at the upper 
right preside over the scene of Sodom’s 
destruction and Lot’s incestuous ad- 
vances to one of his daughters.” In the 
woodcut illustration of The Fall of Troy 
for Virgil’s Aeneid (11.687-704), the 
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menacing form of a hairy star hovers 
over the burning city (Fig. 16).** In the 
passage illustrated, the comet is wel- 
comed: it is the sign sent by Jupiter in 
answer to Anchises’ prayers, and 
Anchises rejoices in its appearance. But, 
ironically, the comet’s traditional role as 
the signal of destruction and the death 
of kings is also acknowledged in both 
Beham’s woodcut and Virgil’s text. Vir- 
gil, who frequently describes celestial 
images including comets (which for him 
are usually sinister signs) and meteors in 
his Aeneid, Georgics, and Eclogues, was 
certainly aware of this double meaning. 
A certain aesthetic distance from 
science, and perhaps a note of humor, 
was demonstrated by Vasari and his 
followers when they designed a costume 
for the personification of La Cometa 
(Fig. 17) for a Medici court féte in 
1565.” 

When explorers opened the New 
World to Europeans in the sixteenth 
century, they found among the Indians a 
fear of comets and other heavenly mes- 
sengers that made contemporary Euro- 
pean attitudes seem comparatively so- 
phisticated. The Incas of Peru regarded 
comets as an intimation of the wrath of 
their sun god and believed that Halley’s 
apparition of 1531 had heralded Pizar- 
ro’s invasion. The Spanish reported how 
the Aztecs of Mexico were terrified 
by an appearance of a comet c. 1519- 
20.*° Montezuma was so frightened that 
on the advice of court astrologers he 
refused to act while the comet hung in 
the sky (Fig. 18). Cortés thus easily 
subdued the Aztec Empire and was him- 
self regarded as the blond-haired god of 
Aztec myth.“ 


A Ithough superstitions continued to 
dominate popular ideas about com- 
ets, the serious scientific inquiries of the 
sixteenth century into the nature of 
comets pushed pretelescopic observation 
to its limits. Further advances would 
await the telescopic observations of Gal- 
ileo in the early seventeenth century. 
Then followed the discoveries of Isaac 
Newton and his friend Edmund Halley, 
who would, once and for all, establish 
that comets were physical objects in 
rational, elliptical orbits around the sun 
and could thus be regarded without 
superstition. But these giant steps in 
cometology taken in the seventeenth 
century would have been impossible 
without the significant discoveries of the 
Renaissance and that period’s dispas- 
sionate spirit of inquiry and thirst for 
empirical knowledge. 
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Galileo, Florentine “Disegno,” and 
the “Strange Spottednesse”’ 
ot the Moon 


By Samuel Y. Edgerton, Jr. 


«p ainting ... compels the mind of 
the painter to transform itself 
into the very mind of nature, to become 
an interpreter between nature and art. It 
explains the causes of nature’s manifes- 
tations as compelled by her laws.’’' So 
wrote Leonardo da Vinci, and, as Ken- 
neth Keele has argued in an exciting 
new book, it was Leonardo’s artistic 
training, particularly in linear perspec- 
tive, that provided him with so many 
precocious insights concerning the un- 
derlying scientific structures of the uni- 
verse.” Indeed. Leonardo believed that 
all the forms and functions of the world 
could be explained geometrically follow- 
ing the principle of the perspective 
pyramid.’ The more he applied perspec- 
tive principles to his pictorial descrip- 
tions of the world, the more he became 
convinced that many of the prevailing 
explanations were in error, Although 
Leonardo’s own analyses were often too 
geometric and mechanistic, his constant 
observations of analogies between dif- 
ferent phenomena, like the coursing of 
water through the earth and the flow of 
blood through the veins and arteries, 
moved him ever closer to making major 
scientific discoveries. 

After Leonardo’s death in 1519, his 
spirit of ingenious interchange between 
art and science lived on in Renaissance 
Europe, even though few scientists had 
access to the Florentine polymath’s orig- 
inal manuscripts. The sixteenth century 
is replete with cooperative enterprises 
between scientists and artists—-Vesalius 
and Jan van Kalcar, Otto Brunfels and 
Hans von Weiditz, to name but a few— 
that managed to rediscover much of 
Leonardo’s science through the medium 
of perspective drawing. I should like 
now to show that the seventeenth- 


century scientist Galileo Galilei (1564— 
1642) also imbibed deeply of Leonardo’s 
method when in 1610 he described the 
true nature of the lunar surface, seen for 
the first time through his modest tele- 
scope. This revolutionary discovery was 
made in Venice, Galileo’s temporary 
residence, yet it surely responded not 
only to Leonardo but to the whole artis- 
tic tradition of Florence, his native city. 
Galileo also drew his own pictures of the 
moon, and [| shall argue that we have 
here a clear case of cause and effect 
between the practice of Italian Renais- 
sance art and the development of mod- 
ern experimental science. 


he Florence of the late sixteenth 

century, which gave Galileo intel- 
lectual nurture during his formative 
years, was extraordinarily self-conscious 
and proud of its great artistic tradition. 
The Medici grand dukes who became 
Galileo’s patrons were particularly 
aware and exploited that tradition skill- 
fully for their own political purposes. In 
1562, under the auspices of Grand Duke 
Cosimo I, Giorgio Vasari founded the 
Accademia del Disegno, the first artists’ 
“academy” ever created to function as 
an association of intellectuals rather 
than of mere artisans. Vasari’s aim was 
not only to foster higher social status for 
artists but also to provide a center where 
young painters and sculptors could learn 
“drawing,” the proper foundation for all 
the visual arts including architecture. 
By “drawing,” Vasari meant composi- 
tion, anatomy, and perspective-——partic- 
ularly the last, which also included 
chiaroscuro, or the rendering of light 
and shadow. The Academy even pro- 
vided for a professional mathematician, 
an outside visitatore, to teach the ele- 


ments of Euclidian geometry and per- 
spective to aspiring artists. It 1s notewor- 
thy that Galileo applied for that post in 
1589.* He was not hired, but his inten- 
tion at such an early age is indicative of 
his lifelong interest in the relation 
between art and science. 

Furthermore, Galileo maintained a 
close personal relationship with a promi- 
nent Florentine painter, Lodovico Cardi 
called Cigoli, who was a member of the 
Academy. Erwin Panofsky has already 
examined their correspondence, which 
had to do with, among other things, a 
discussion of Mannerism.” Galileo ex- 
pressed strong opposition to the vagaries 
of the Mannerist style and favored the 
return of art to classical, geometrically 
solid forms. Cigoli, in turn, lauded Gali- 
leo’s own skill in perspective drawing, 
even acknowledging that in that geomet- 
ric art Galileo was his “master.”® 
Indeed, Galileo’s increasing interest and 
ability in the art of drawing led finally, 
in 1613, to his own admittance to the 
prestigious Accademia del Disegno.’ 

The study of perspective in the six- 
teenth century appealed to a wide range 
of mathematicians who otherwise had 
no interest in the visual arts. Numbers 
of illustrated books were printed on the 
subject, particularly in Germany, 
where, under the influence of Albrecht 
Dürer, the issue of perspective pro- 
jection fascinated such scientists as 
Johannes Kepler.* In Italy, too, mathe- 
maticians such as Federico Comman- 
dino and Guidobaldo del Monte pub- 
lished perspective books. The latter was 
one of Galileo’s strongest supporters, 
procuring for the young scientist his first 
teaching position, the mathematics 
chair at the University of Pisa in 1589. 
Guidobaldo’s Perspectivae libri sex (Pe- 
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Fig. 1 Irregular solid casting a shadow 
on a plane. Guidobaldo del Monte, 
Perspectivae libri sex, Pesaro, 1600. 
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Fig. 3 “Mazzocco.” Daniel Barbaro, La 
pratica della prospettiva, Venice, 
1568/9, p. 125. 


saro, 1600), containing a whole section 
(Book Five) on how cones and irregular 
geometric solids cast shadows on flat 
and inclined planes (Figs. 1 and 2), 
would certainly have been studied by 
Galileo.” He would surely have also been 
familiar with the old Florentine perspec- 
tive problem of the mazzocchio, that 
complex, geometrically framed head- 
piece popular in Quattrocento millinery 
fashion which so fascinated Paolo 
Uccello, Piero della Francesca, and Bot- 
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Fig. 2 Cone casting a shadow ona 
plane. Guidobaldo del Monte, 
Perspectivae libri sex, Pesaro, 1600. 


ticelli. The mazzocchio problem had in 
fact been reviewed and expanded upon 
by Daniel Barbaro in his La pratica 
della prospettiva (Venice, 1568) (Fig. 
3), a text often consulted by members of 
the Florentine Academy. ® This book 
offered even more complicated varia- 
tions, such as reticulated spheres with 
raised protuberances (Figs. 4 and 5). 
Students were expected to draw the 
shades and shadows cast on these irregu- 
lar objects by bright light from a single 
source. A group of similar problems was 
set by a well-known German treatise 
composed at the same time, Wenzel 
Jamnitzer’s Perspectiva corporum regu- 
larum (Nuremburg, 1568), that Galileo 
might also have seen (Fig. 6).'' To be 
sure, Galileo could hardly have re- 
mained unaware of this kind of perspec- 
tive literature, coming as he did from 
Florence. Still other examples probably 
known to him were the woodcuts of 
irregular spheres and polyhedrons pub- 
lished in Luca Pacioli’s Divina pro- 
portione (Venice, 1509), (Fig. 7), the 
original drawings for which were tradi- 
tionally attributed to Leonardo.'” 


L et us for a moment take leave of 
Galileo’s Florence to look in briefly 
on Jacobean London, where we find 
Galileo’s contemporary Thomas Harriot 
also engaged in the study of mathemat- 
ics and astronomy. Harriot (1560—- 
1621), who had mapped Virginia for Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1585-86, turned his 
attention in 1609 upon the moon. In 





fact, he observed it with a telescope, 
anticipating Galileo by about six 
months. He managed to procure one of 
the new Flemish instruments (called 
“perspective tubes” in seventeenth-cen- 
tury English) of about six-power. After 
focusing it on the evening sky and seeing 
the moon magnified for the first 
recorded time, he made a drawing, with 
no comment save the date and time: 
“1609, July 26, hor. 9.p.m.... First 
quarter, 5 days.”'’ His crude sketch 
(Fig. 8) shows little new about the 
moon, but it does reveal a critical differ- 
ence in the manner of studying astron- 
omy in London and in Florence during 
the early seventeenth century. 

Following Aristotle, Europeans of the 
Middle Ages and the Rennaissance 
believed that the moon was a perfect 
sphere, the prototypical shape not only 
of the visible planets and stars but of the 
entire universe. Christians added to 
this symbolism by seeing the moon as 
the sign of the Immaculate Conception; 
“pure as the moon” became a common 
simile. Christian sentiment had always 
held that the universe was incorruptible, 
that God would not have created the 
moon or any heavenly body in any form 
other than that of a perfect sphere. 
Renaissance artists, especially in the 
Catholic countries, frequently depicted 
the Virgin Mary standing on the moon 
that was represented as a translucent, 
alabasterlike ball. In England also, the 
absolute sphericity of the lunar body 
was taken for granted. The problem, 
thus, was not to determine its shape, 
which all accepted, but to explain the 
mottled appearance of its surface, that 
“strange spottednesse,” as Harriot 
called it. Some ancient authorities had 
explained the spots by arguing that the 
lunar surface was like a gigantic mirror 
reflecting the lands and seas of the 
earth. Others had claimed that the moon 
was composed of transparent substance 
with some internal denser matter giving 
off varying amounts of light.’ 

In England, the anti-Aristotelian 
Francis Bacon had concluded that the 
moon was not a solid body at all but 
composed of “vapour.” Thomas Har- 
riots own initial inference remains 
unknown, since he never published any- 
thing about his first lunar observation. 
We have only his rough sketch from 
which to extrapolate what he believed he 
saw through his telescope (see Fig. 8). 
That drawing shows the terminator (the 
division between illuminated and unillu- 
minated portions of the moon) drawn 
with short, ragged strokes, indicating 
that he did not see it as a straight line, as 
it would have looked if on a smooth 
sphere. Within the upper illuminated 
area of the moon, Harriot noticed the 
darker configurations of what we now 





Fig. 4 Projection of a planisphere with 
raised protuberances. Daniel Barbaro, 
La pratica della prospettiva, Venice, 
1568/9, p. 166. 


Fig. 5 Sphere with raised 
protuberances. Daniel Barbaro, La 
pratica della prospettiva, Venice 
1568/9, p. 162. 





Fig. 7 Dodecahedron. Luca Pacioli, De 
divina proportione, Venice, 1509. 


know as the concave maria. Clearly, he 
saw these as finite surface markings 
rather than as amorphous “densities” 
within some diaphanous “vapour,” and, 
thus, recognized that the moon’s surface 
is solid and opaque. But he still did not 
know why the terminator appeared 
irregular, or what caused those dark- 
ened spots. 


hy did Harriot miss what Galileo 

would see so precisely just a few 
months later? Was it only because his 
telescope was less powerful? We do not 
know exactly how the instruments of the 
two observers differed from each other, 
but it would surely be unfair to put the 
blame solely en Harriot’s lenses. The 
fact is that no sooner had Galileo’s dis- 
covery been announced in England, 
within weeks after its publication in 
Italy, than Englishmen recognized in- 
stantly what they had not seen before. 


Fig. 8 Harriot’s first lunar drawing. 
Petworth mss., Leconfield HMC 
241 /ix, f. 26. 


As Marjorie Nicolson has exhaustively 
shown, poets as well as astronomers 
were now able to observe those hereto- 
fore unseen “mountains and umbra- 
geous dales” through any kind of tele- 
scope.'* Even Harriot “saw” shaded 
craters once he was aware of the Floren- 
tine’s observations. In July of 1610, he 
made his second dated lunar drawing 
(Fig. 9), but, like his first, with no 
further written comment. We note here 
how the Englishman tried to sketch the 
moon’s concavities by pen-stroke circles 
and half-circles as if trying to imitate 
Galileo’s own renderings. One modern 
scholar, Terrie Bloom, has even argued 
that Harriot simply copied from Gali- 
leo. 

Bloom argues further that the reason 
Harriot had been unable in the first 
instance to “see” correctly the lunar 
surface was that he had had no “‘theoret- 
ical framework” in which to fit the 
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1 Irregular hemispheres. Wentzel 
Jamnitzer, Perspectiva corporum 
regularum, Nuremburg, 1568. 
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Fig. 9 Harriot’s second lunar drawing. 
Petworth mss., Leconfield HMC 
241 /ix, f. 20. 


strange revelations of his telescope. 
Bloom does not go on to identify just 
what “framework” had inspired Galileo, 
but I believe that she has put her finger 
on the truth. 

Galileo did indeed have the right the- 
oretical framework for solving the riddle 
of the moon’s “strange spottednesse.” 
Unlike Harriot, he brought to his tele- 
scope a special “beholder’s share” (as 
E.H. Gombrich would say); that is, an 
eyesight educated to “see” the un- 
smooth sphere of the moon illuminated 
by the sun’s raking light. His first tele- 
scopic image must have recalled those 
shaded-sphere problems in Barbaro’s 
and Guidobaldo del Monte’s perspective 
treatises. 

Before examining Galileo’s artistic 
response to the lunar landscape, we 
should bear in mind that in 1609 Italian 
Renaissance art, especially its theoreti- 
cal side, had only just begun to chal- 
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Fig. 10 Galileo’s moon drawings. Bibl. Naz., Florence, 


Gal. 48, F. 28r. 


Fig. 11 Galileo’s moon drawing. Bibl. Naz., Florence, 





Gal. 48, f. 28v. (This drawing contains an unrelated 


horoscopic diagram.) 





lenge England’s insular mentality. 
While literature flourished in Britain, 
the visual arts there still languished in a 
sort of retardataire Gothic survival. 
Inigo Jones, the first Englishman to 
have talent for Italian disegno, was 
barely on the scene, and linear perspec- 
tive was not yet a serious subject of 
study even for artists. Although Harriot 
could certainly have read any of the 
continental perspective treatises in their 
Latin editions, the fact is that the 
demand in England for books on that 
subject was so slight that no native pub- 
lication appeared until 1670 when 
Joseph Moxon printed a very modest 
and eclectic manual called Practical 
Perspective.” Jacobean London, for all 
its literary brilliance, offered Harriot no 
visual conceptual framework to com- 
pare to that which Florence provided 
Galileo by 1609.”! It is a curious fact, if 
only a coincidence, that in 1611, hardly 
a year after England heard Galileo’s 
stunning announcement, Inigo Jones 
was appointed Surveyor to the Prince of 
Wales, and Sebastiano Serlio’s Treatise 
on Architecture, including Book Two on 
linear perspective, was translated into 
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English. Both events—following imme- 
diately upon the news of Galileo’s dis- 
covery—-signaled the arrival finally of 
the Italian Renaissance to the British 
Isles. 


I n Venice meanwhile, Galileo knew 
nothing of Harriot’s lunar observa- 
tions. In fact, he learned much later 
than did Harriot about the Flemish 
invention of the telescope. Nevertheless, 
with remarkable ability, he taught him- 
self the optical technology and, very 
much in Leonardo’s spirit, managed to 
build several telescopes himself, improv- 
ing the instrument eventually to some 
thirty-power. It is not certain just when 
or with what telescopic power he first 
looked upon the moon, but it was proba- 
bly in November or December of 1609.” 
It is likely, however, that his primitive 
tube allowed him to see not the whole 
moon at once but only one section of it at 
a time. In any event, Galileo understood 
immediately what he was seeing. If he 
made first-hand sketches of these lunar 
sections directly from the telescope, they 
have not survived. But we do have seven 
small sepia drawings, each of a phase of 


the whole moon, which are still pre- 
served on two sides of a single sheet of 
artists’ water-color paper in a special 
collection of the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Florence (Figs. 10 and 11).” These 
sketches were clearly done by someone 
well practiced in the manipulation of ink 
washes, especially in the rendering of 
tone for chiaroscuro effect. They are by 
an experienced artist, and there is no 
reason to believe by anyone but Galileo 
himself. The astronomer no doubt pre- 
pared these drawings, perhaps as com- 
posites of earlier ad hoc sketches, to be 
reproduced as engravings in his book 
Sidereus nuncius (“The Starry Messen- 
ger’) published in March 1610, barely 
five months after his first telescopic 
observation of the moon. Neither his 
own excitement nor his anticipation of 
the stupendous impression these words 
would make upon an unsuspecting world 
is revealed in his matter-of-fact descrip- 
tion: 
I have been led to the opinion and 
conviction that the surface of the 
moon is not smooth, uniform, and 
precisely spherical as a great num- 
ber of philosophers believe it (and 





Fig. 12 Engraving of the moon. Galileo, 
Sidereus nuncius, Venice, 1610. 


the other heavenly bodies) to be, 
but is uneven, rough, and full of 
cavities and prominences, being 
not unlike the face of the earth, 
relieved by chains of mountains 
and deep valleys.” 


One of the published engravings, that 
of the moon waxing in its first quarter 
(Fig. 12), is, like the other four illustra- 
tions, not an exact copy of any of the 
seven wash drawings. In fact, it would 
seem that Galileo furnished the draw- 
ings only as guides to the engraver, 
intending that the published illustra- 
tions depict just the general features of 
the moon. It was certainly not his pur- 
pose to make an accurate moon map. 
Indeed, he permitted his engraver to 
exaggerate the crater lying on the lower 
portion of the terminator. This may be 
Albategnius, which is located near this 
place, although it is hardly as large as 
shown. In none of the wash drawings 
does Galileo show it so oversized, 
although in his text he mentions wanting 

illustrate the crater correctly. Its 
appearance certainly captured his imag- 
ination, however, and he even likened it 
to the region of Bohemia on earth, also 
surrounded by high mountains.” He 
must have decided in any case to com- 
municate his experience of this crater as 
a kind of kinesthetic expression rather 
than as a cartographic fact, and so bade 
his engraver draw it larger as a dramatic 
indication of how the moon is covered all 
over with such concavities. We should 
also bear in mind that Galileo’s engraver 
probably had little opportunity to check 
his images firsthand with the telescope. 
He had to depend on Galileo’s originals, 
and, more particularly, on the astrono- 
mer’s excited verbal descriptions. 

Galileo’s seven wash drawings reveal 
a much more “painterly” moon than do 
the published engravings. In fact, most 
historians of science have studied only 
the engravings, which by virtue of their 
hard and linear technique tend to make 
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Fig. 13 Galileo’s diagram for determining the lunar mountain heights. Bibl. Naz., 


Florence, Gal. 48, f. 16r. 


Galileo’s moon look like the arid and 
lifeless body modern science now knows 
it to be. In contrast, Galileo’s wash 
renderings show that he still regarded it 
in the medieval “watery” spirit. With 
the deft brushstrokes of a practiced 
watercolorist, Galileo laid on at least a 
half-dozen different grades of washes, 
imparting to his images an attractive 
soft and luminescent quality. Remark- 
able indeed was his command of the 
Baroque painter’s conventions for con- 
trasting lighted surfaces and his ability 
to manipulate darks and lights in order 
to increase their mutual intensities. In 
the upper left of the sheet of sepia 


drawings (see Fig. 10), Galileo set down 
a small practice patch of two different 
washes and a white area, probably tc 
help his engraver realize the form of a 
moon crater as it took shape in the 
waxing light. With artistic economy 
worthy of Tiepolo, Galileo indicated the 
concave hollow with a single stroke of 
dark, leaving a sliver of exposed white 
paper to represent the crater’s glowing 
brim. 


I s it preposterous to claim that these 
simple yet highly professional draw- 
ings belong as much to the history of art 
as they do to science? Unfortunately, no 
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other comparable art work exists that is 
attributable to Galileo’s hand. We have 
only the verbal testimony of his contem- 
poraries concerning his great skill as a 
draftsman. In the true spirit of the 
Accademia, however, Galileo seems not 
to have engaged in art for the sake of 
self-expression but rather in drawing for 
the sake of visual discipline. Disegno 
for him was a tool to train his eye and 
hand and not merely a means to making 
a pretty picture. And yet I believe that 
Galileo has truly if unintentionally 
anticipated the development of the inde- 
pendent landscape in the history of art. 
His impressionistic technique for ren- 
dering fleeting light effects reminds one 
of Constable and Turner and perhaps 
even Monet. One need only read Gali- 
leo’s commentary in Sidereus nuncius to 
appreciate his wonder as well as his 
rational understanding upon first gazing 
at the transient lunar topography: 


Let us note... that the said small 
spots always agree in having their 
blackened parts directed toward 
the sun, while on the side opposite 
the sun they are crowned with 
bright contours like shining sum- 
mits. There is a similar sight on 
earth about sunrise, when we 
behold the valleys not yet flooded 
with light though the mountains 
surrounding them are already 
ablaze with glowing splendor on 
the side opposite the sun. And just 
as the shadows in the hollows on 
earth diminish in size as the sun 
rises higher, so these spots on the 
moon lose their blackness as the 
illuminated region grows larger 
and larger. Again, not only are the 
boundaries of shadow and light in 
the moon seen to be uneven and 
wavy, but still more astonishingly 
many bright points appear within 
the darkened portion of the moon, 
completely divided and separated 
from the illuminated light part 
and at a considerable distance 
from it. After a time these grad- 
ually increase in size and bright- 
ness, and an hour or two later they 
become joined with the rest of the 
lighted part which has now 
increased in size. Meanwhile, 
more and more peaks shoot up as if 
sprouting now here, now there, 
lighting up within the shadowed 
portion; these become larger, and 
finally they too are united with 
that same luminous surface.... 
And on the earth, before the rising 
of the sun, are not the highest 
peaks of mountains illuminated by 
the sun’s rays while the plains 
remain in shadow? Does not the 
light go on spreading while the 
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larger central parts of those moun- 
tains are becoming illuminated? 
And when the sun has finally ris- 
en, does not the illumination of 
plains and hills finally become 
one?” 


Did ever a Seicento artist better 
express the new spirit of Baroque land- 
scape painting? But after having thus 
marveled at the picturesque lunar ter- 
rain, Galileo quickly reverted to his 
more scientific self and made another 
stunning, perspective-inspired discov- 
ery. He had noticed that some of the 
lunar peaks were tipped with light 
within the shadow side even as the ter- 
minator boundary lay a long way off. At 
the same time he was able to convert this 
phenomenon into a geometric diagram 
for solving a shadow-casting problem, 
such as he may have recalled from Guid- 
obaldo del Monte. On another manu- 
script page prepared for his Sidereus 
nuncius (Fig. 13), Galileo drew a circle 
representing the moon, divided by the 
terminator cef.” The sun’s shadow- 
casting light rays he indicated by the 
tangent line deg. With particular inge- 
nuity, considering that his telescope had 
no cross-hair sighting device, he was 
able to estimate the real distance from 
the lighted lunar mountain peak to the 
terminator—represented in his diagram 
by line dc, which is more or less compa- 
rable to line DK in Guidobaldo del 
Monte’s cone-shadow diagram (see Fig. 
2)—at about one-twentieth of the 
moon’s diameter. Having established 
this relationship, he was able to triangu- 
late the mountain’s height. Since the 
moon’s diameter was known to be two- 
sevenths of the earth’s, or about two 
thousand miles, Galileo’s triangle ced, 
with ce equaling one thousand miles and 
cd one hundred, revealed by Pythagor- 
ean calculation that da, the mountain’s 
height on center from its base, reached 
more than four miles into the lunar sky! 
By applying a problem well known to 
Renaissance perspective students, Gali- 
leo added to his already wondrous reve- 
lations the fact that the mountains on 
the moon were even more spectacular 
than the Alps. 


G alileo’s telescopic discoveries 
opened the eyes of Europeans 
everywhere. If the visual arts in Har- 
riot’s England still lingered in the Mid- 
dle Ages, Galileo’s Sidereus nuncius 
suddenly offered that sceptered isle a 
crash course in Italian Renaissance 
ways of seeing. All the great English 
poets responded with imagination and 
gusto. The landscaped moon and “‘per- 
spective glass” became frequent meta- 
phors in the writings of Dryden, Donne, 
Samuel Butler, Milton, and many 


more.” In Italy, there were some recal- 
citrant souls who could not be persuaded 
that the moon was so “corrupt,” and 
refused even to look through Galileo’s 
telescope. The Holy Mother Church, 
however, was quick to co-opt the new 
revelation. In 1612, Galileo’s friend Cig- 
oli was commissioned to fresco the 
domed ceiling of the Pauline Chapel in 
the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome. The painter was permitted to 
depict there the Virgin Mary standing 
on a crater-pocked moon, no doubt 
inspired by one of Galileo’s drawings.” 
To this day the image is officially and 
prudently called the Assumption of the 
Virgin rather than the Immaculate Con- 
ception, but, nonetheless, by admitting 
it to such a sacred place, the Church 
tacitly acknowledged Galileo’s rough- 
ened moon—-whether or not the Ma- 
donna in heaven appreciated the asso- 
ciation. 

In England, John Donne, with tongue 
in cheek, suspected that Galileo’s dis- 
covery was all a plot anyway. In 1611, 
he announced: 


I will write the Bishop of Rome: he 
shall call Galilaeo the Florentine 
to him; who by this time hath 
thoroughly instructed himselfe of 
all the hills, woods, and Cities in 
the new world, the Moone. And 
since he effected so much with his 
first Glasses, that he saw the 
Moone, in so neere a distance, that 
hee gave himselfe satisfaction of 
all, and when now being 
growne to more perfection in his 
Art, he shall have made new 
Glasses, and they received a hal- 
lowing from the Pope, he may 
draw the Moone, like a boate 
floating upon the water, as neere 
the earth as he will. And thither 
(because they ever claime that 
those imployments of discovery 
belong to them) shall the Jesuites 
be transferred, and easily unite 
and reconcile the Lunatique 
Church to the Roman Church: 
without doubt, after the Jesuites 
have been there a little while, 
there will soon grow naturally a 
Hell in that world also: over which 
you Ignatius [Loyola] shall have 
dominion, and establish your king- 
dome and dwelling there. And 
with the same ease as you passe 
from the earth to the Moone, you 
may pass from the Moone to the 
other starrs, which are also 
thought to be worlds.” 


Twenty-two years later, Galileo 
would have reason to take this gibe more 
as a prophecy than as Protestant propa- 
ganda. Nevertheless, although the 


ah 


Church considered him in disgrace, Ga- 
lileo’s detractors had to admit, thanks to 
the spreading power of Florentine diseg- 
no, that what he had seen through his 
telescope, and what that implied about 
God’s universe, was just as “real” as a 
sculpted miracle by that good friend of 
the Jesuits, Gianlorenzo Bernini. In 
1642, the year of Galileo’s death, Fil- 
ippo Baldinucci recorded a touching 
tribute to Galileo’s influence, not only 
on seventeenth-century scientific knowl- 
edge of the moon but even on Baroque 
painting of it! It seems that Grand Duke 
Ferdinand II proposed a contest to a 
group of “spirited painters” in Florence, 
to find out who among them could best 
depict “those marvelous spots” on the 
moon after looking through Galileo’s 
telescope. One of those artists was Bac- 
cio del Bianco, pupil of a pupil of Cigoll. 
Baldinucci so admired Baccio that he 
included a long biography of him in the 
same volume with Nicolas Poussin.” 

With this anecdote, our story comes 
full circle. We began with a case of art 
influencing science, and end with that 
same science returning the favor. 
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out this provocative and apropos reference. 
Unfortunately, I only learned of Roger Ariew’s 
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Studies in the History and Philosophy of 
Science, 15.3 (1984), pp. 213-27, just as my 
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training. 
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Characters in Stones, Marks on 


Paper: Enlightenment Discourse 
on Natural and Artificial Taches 


By Barbara Maria Stafford 





his study focuses on a major issue in 

the study of eighteenth-century art 
and science: the divergent paths that 
works of artifice and creations of nature 
took in their development towards 
autonomy. Alexander Cozens’s theory 
of the made-up “blot” is a paradigmatic 
instance of the former path, while the 
Enlightenment natural historian’s for- 
mulation of a natural hieroglyphic is an 
exemplification of the latter. My 
extended argument exhibits the distinc- 
tively eighteenth-century modifications 
of, or deflections from, conventional 
modes of perceiving and representing 
nature.’ In this essay, however, I can 
indicate only how one of those modes, 
the ancient topos of “nature sporting,” 
was recast so that the traditional ambi- 
guity fundamental to the conception of 
“artful” natural productions and “natu- 
ral” fabrications became clarified in the 
middle of the century through an act of 
radical separation. On the one hand, the 
unequivocal “plain” script and represen- 
tational pattern contained in fossils, 
minerals, and crystals came to be seen as 
articulating the real and historical pro- 
cesses of matter, and thus as free from 
human dominion. On the other hand, 
the unmistakably invented artistic 
traces swiftly applied to surfaces from 
without were recognized as marks liber- 
ated from mimetic duties towards the 
external world, and thus as constituting 
an artificial language. Nonetheless, and 
despite this antithesis, scientific and aes- 
thetic theories shared a common lan- 
guage concerning technique, facture, 
and the necessary, desirable, and indi- 
vidual materiality of any medium— 
whether natural or artificial. Further, 
this unifying vocabulary belonged to the 
overriding construct of hieroglyph or 


material character--whether mineral- 
ogical, biological, linguistic, physiog- 
nomic, or aesthetic—that structured the 
Enlightenment perception of the world. 


hat nature is a “most fertile artifi 
cer” was recognized by the Stoics. 
Seneca states in the Quaestiones Natu- 
rales that “nature is still a great deal 
better able to paint, especially when she 
meaneth to make her selfe some sport in 
the midst of her jollie fertilitie.” Apu- 
leius in the Apologia speaks of the 
checkerwork of oyster shells and the 
designs on the peacock’s tail. Pliny is 
amazed by the tiger’s stripes or the 
leopard’s spots and the designs on other 
“painted” creatures. In the Natural 
History he also devotes attention to “the 
manifold picture of gemmes, the partie- 
coloured spots of pretious stones.” Fur- 
thermore, curious rarities resulting from 
“a casual painting of Nature” were seen 
to happen by “mere chance.” Franciscus 
Junius (1589-1677), librarian to the 
Earl of Arundel, and interested in both 
the theory and the techniques of ancient 
art (that is, how it worked upon the 
material of nature), provides a précis of 
those ideas, at the same time voicing a 
significant reservation: he doubts that 
these “marvels” and “miracles” are 
merely a “casuall” kind of picture.’ 
That skepticism concerning the valid- 
ity of the view that a brute and insensi- 
tive matter accidentally churned out 
aberrations attained fever pitch in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 
Louis Bourguet, in the Traité des pétri- 
fications (1742), outlines two major and 
opposed opinions concerning the subject 
of figured stones or fossils. Before mid 
century, it was commonly held that 
petrifactions resembling animals or 


plants owed their shape and their traits 
to simple fortuity. The distinctive deco- 
rations and ornamental incrustations 
contained within their contours were 
interpreted as accidents, evidence of 
nature’s capacity to sport, or to “carica- 
ture.” In contrast, natural historians 
were increasingly advancing a more 
plausible hypothesis: they speculated 
that imaged stones were the remains of 
marine flora and fauna, thereby opening 
tantalizing vistas onto the dawn of his- 
tory (Figs. I and 2). 

Johann Georg Sulzer, in his scientific 
commentary to the revised edition of 
Johann Jacob Scheuchzer’s monumen- 
tal Naturgeschichte des Schweizer- 
landes (1746), interprets the abundance 
of “imaged stones,” or plant and animal 
fossils, as “new proofs of the former 
condition of the earth so different from 
that of today! India / the opposite hemi- 
sphere / appears to have been here [in 
Switzerland] in ancient times. Many 
snails, shells and also plants / that are 
met with alive only in the remotest lands 
and seas / lie here in their true form / 
but petrified.” He stresses the impor- 
tance of naturalists embarking upon 
alpine voyages, for ordinary travelers, 
not similarly learned in science, might 
traverse Switzerland a hundred times 
and not perceive the “operations of 
nature”; they would remain oblivious to 
the fact that fossils are literal tokens 
(Zeuge) of conditions obtaining at the 
beginning of the world.’ 

But it was Athanasius Kircher, among 
the most quoted authors of the mid sev- 
enteenth century, who presented in the 
Mundus Subterraneus (1665) a visually 
compelling picture of a fixed earth gener- 
ating substances underground that, in 
turn, gave rise to physiographic meta- 
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Fig. 1 G. W. Knorr, Fragment of a 
Medusae, hand-colored engraving, 


from Recueil des monumens, 
1768-1775, I, Pl. XIc. 
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Fig. 3 Athanasius Kircher, Signatures 
on Stones, from Mundus Subterraneus, 
1665, II, p. 33. 


morphoses. His volume is rife with illus- 
trations of rude pictograms stamped on 
stones (Fig. 3).* But, counter to Enlight- 
enment thought, Kircher did not view 
these designs as intrinsic to, and originat- 
ing within, matter. Rather, he believed 
that they cover its varied surfaces—in 
the manner of emblems or imprese— 
through the signature written by effluvia 
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Fig. 2 G. W. Knorr, Fossilized Fish and Plant Imprints, hand-colored engraving, 
from Recueil des monumens, 1768—1775, I, Pl. XXVI. 


emanating from distant stars. Neverthe- 
less, in his discussion of metals, Kircher 
repeated an ancient animistic theory 
important to both British and French 
materialists that found support among 
reputable eighteenth-century natural 
philosophers; namely, that all earthly 
bodies grow and develop from within. 
Kircher believed that mines, if covered 
over, would “bear” once more. The 
image of the plastic earth as a gigantic 
alembic or distilling furnace proved per- 
sistent and enthralled geologists, philoso- 
phers, chemists, and physicians, among 
them John Woodward, Leibniz, Robert 
Boyle, and the Paracelsan Sieur de La 
Colonna. The last—an expatriate Ro- 
man living in Paris and thus an impor- 
tant transmitter of ideas between the two 
capitals—even posits in the synoptic Les 
principes de la nature, ou la génération 
des choses (1731) that mountains, like 
trees, possess roots and that metals and 
crystals mature from “seeds” deposited 
by rivers flowing overland or seeping 
underground.” 

Consequently, the philosophe De 
l’Isle de Sales is not unique in his posi- 
tion when, a half century later, he imag- 
ines in the dream sequence “The Twelve 
Surprizes of Pythagoras” that the 
ancient philosopher dare not repose 
himself on a rock. Yet De I’'Isle de 
Sales’s heightened hylozoism exceeds 
not only that of its pre-Socratic source 
but that of the above-named modern 
thinkers as well. The patternec and 
expressive substance on which he has 
Pythagoras recline is not dead, inor- 


ganic, or inarticulate. In fact, the 
boulder itself announces that not only is 
it composed of a mixture of conglomer- 
ate and coral, but that it is “internally 
carpeted with nerves & membranes.’ 
Diderot, in the Rêve de d'Alembert 
(1769), similarly looks out upon a 
dynamic world. Sebastien Mercier, in 
Mon bonnet de nuit (1784/1785), pro- 
claims that “minerals are engendered 
and stones grow.” Jean-Baptiste Robi- 
net, the inheritor of Diderot’s vitalism, 
also denies that such petrified organisms 
displaying nature’s facture and 
“métier” are mere “sports.” In the Con- 
siderations philosophiques de la grada- 
tion naturelle des formes de l'ètre 
(1768), he declares that nature’s 
“sketches,” its “first thoughts,” even its 
“dead ends,” expressed in a concrete 
medium, are a “source of instruction.” 
By pondering its “rough drafts” (i.e., 
imaged stones), one may surmise how 
the earth experimented with lower 
organisms by casting trial lapidary sam- 
ples of hearts, brains, jawbones, kidneys, 
ears, eyes, and even sexual organs, 
thereby clearly foretelling the subse- 
quent formal and material evolution of 
all beings.’ 

Further, tracts such as Antony van 
Leeuwenhoek’s received an enthusiastic 
reception precisely because they focused 
on the remarkable restorative powers of 
material organisms. The microscope not 
only helped to establish the structure of 
the minute and the existence of yet 
another infinity, it also aided the under- 
standing of the laws of the metamorpho- 


sis and reproduction of matter. Jan 
Swammerdam, van Leeuwenhoek’s no- 
table precursor, had discovered the rea- 
son for the structural elegance of com- 
monly despised life forms: aided by the 
microscope, Swammerdam arrived at 
the revolutionary conclusion that all for- 
mal characteristics of the future moth 
are “hidden in the caterpillar or, rather, 
under its skinin the same manner that a 
tender flower that begins to grow is 
enclosed in its bud,” or as the twig lurks 
under the elm bark (Fig. 4).° Thus the 
patterned moth or flower, like the fossil 
script, or even man himself, exists 
nowhere else but in the particular and 
concrete container, envelope, or cara- 
pace of its matter. Design is not a sepa- 
rable or removable imprint or impresa 
stamped on the surface. It does not rest 
on the plane but permeates the medium 
and grows along with it. Design is a 
succinct picture or real symbol of the 
actual development of that medium. 
Microscopic “animalcules,” then, also 
communicate the infinite “speaking” 
individuality of matter; they are no more 
mere Wunderkammer sports or ludi 
(that is, caprices whose arrangement 
was imposed by man) than are develop- 
ing minerals. 

These examples demonstrate what 
truly differentiates the later eighteenth- 
century’s materialism from ancient and 
Renaissance Neoplatonism, magic, and 
alchemy. The eighteenth-century scien- 
tist stressed a doctrine of radical imma- 
nence not one of transcendence. Natural 
phenomena, it was thought, should be 
plumbed as if they were archives of 
matter, not signposts to spirit. This 
empirical and multilayered probing 
opened new visual perspectives into the 
environment. By piercing the exterior of 
substance the natural historian could 
range freely through time. His ability to 
see and read in depth both spatially and 
temporally would illuminate the ex- 
plorer’s experience of nature as tangible 
matter that can be pushed across and 
through. This new scientific methodol- 
ogy is, like the excavation of an archaeo- 
logical site, intimately bound up with 
the Enlightenment’s desire to recover 
the lost realities of an ancient world. 

It is specifically from that new stand- 
point that I wish to take up again the 
case of the figured stone in the mid 
eighteenth century. As a sample of 
ruined particulate matter, a dynamic 
fragment torn from the life of the earth, 
it offered an aphoristic model of the 
documentary potential inherent in all 
material substances. Moreover, it sug- 
gested a new, unconventionalized 
method for seeing the nonhuman “‘oth- 
er,” that is, the raw data presented by 
this world. At a deeper level, this view of 
the imaged stone represented the 





Fig. 4 Antony van Leeuwenhoek, Formation of Elm, Beech, Willow, as seen under 
a Microscope, engraving, from Select Works, 1798, II, Pl. XI. 





unseating of anthropocentrism, and it 
thus became an essential component in 
the developing concept of a self-suff- 
cient, self-describing nature. In short, it 
made possible the rise of modern land- 
scape painting. 


t this juncture, I should like to 

connect those mineralogical 
schemes concerning the significance and 
historical density of natural markings 
with aesthetic theory. Alexander Coz- 
ens’s publication on landscape composi- 
tion (1785), describing the role of the 
black mark or “blot” in landscape paint- 
ing, may fruitfully be contrasted with 
such contemporaneous theories of natu- 
ral imprints. Indeed, I believe that Coz- 
ens’s formulation of an aesthetic of 
artifice was polemical in origin and 
owed precisely to the then popular rec- 
ognition of an unmanipulated, “naked” 
hieroglyphic of nature. Unlike Leonar- 
do’s organic stains, soiling ancient walls 
and fueling the artistic imagination 
because of their accidental mimicry of 
natural forms,’ the artificial spot cre- 
ated by Cozens is not legible in and of 
itself, i.e., before matter is worked upon 
or buffered by art.'° Significantly, the 
key issue again is the locus of meaning 
and legibility. In contrast also to the 
natural mineral marking, which must be 
peered at close up and in depth in order 
for its real shapes to be made out, the 
manmade or “flung” blot becomes com- 
prehensible only at a distance, where it 
loses its material rudeness and, through 
an optical illusion, comes to resemble 
that even more artificial and demateri- 
alized construct, a drawing. Cozens’s 
ruminations wonderfully highlight the 
distinction between the naturalist’s inti- 
mate, almost carnal, scrutiny of the 


individual and particular object embed- 
ded in the density of the “real” world 
and the artist’s generalized, abstracted, 
invented, distant view, consigned to the 
thin surface of the paper. The former is 
seen as intrinsically representational by 
and through itself; the latter seems to 
reject both the real thing as factum— 
that is, as colored and designed 
medium—and the natural. The chiar- 
oscuro sketch, as Cozens envisages it, 
removes itself from the sphere of the 
concrete to evoke—Z/udus-like—a 
wholly mental pleasure stimulated, as 
well as overlayed, by the free-wheeling 
association of ideas. 

Meaning, for Cozens, is located solely 
within the imagination of the observer. 
The “blot,” in short, becomes a descrip- 
tion of the viewer’s mind; it lacks any 
“body” contributed by the outside world. 
This disassociation of feeling from exter- 
nal objects allows the observer to fill in 
the blank spaces and to “construct” 
freely the inky marks swiftly traced on 
the paper. In contrast to the direct and 
immediate physicality of the wild boz- 
zetto or natural hieroglyph’s language, 
only those large masses of the blot which 
eliminate all tangible detail are expres- 
sive, and, in this sense, they approach the 
abstractions of the Ideal. Quite the 
reverse holds true for lapidary writing, 
which relies on nature’s literal skill and 
on matter’s actual, and lengthy, process 
or facture. 

Cozens’s theory is prescient: hence- 
forth the natural trace and the artificial 
spot, macchia, or tache stand in opposi- 
tion, unlike the ambivalent “sport” or 
scherzo, which since antiquity had par- 
taken both of art and of nature. This 
conclusion seems all the more apt if 
Alan Shestack’s suggestion that Cozens 
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Fig. 6 Alexander Cozens, Blot #14, aquatint, from 
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A New Method, 1785. 





employed the lift-ground method for 
making his prints is correct." 

The “sugar bite” process, which 
would certainly have enhanced the gran- 
ular texture of Cozens’s complicated 
impressions and which undoubtedly 
played some role in his much-debated 
technique, involves rinsing the plate 
with a slight sugar solution in order to 
give it better adhesive qualities. The 
fractured and uneven gray “writing,” 
which results when the lift ground is 
etched without aquatint, punctuates— 
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while itself remaining “illegible,” i.e., 
nonrepresentational—the more massive, 
crude black stains produced by aquatint 
(Figs. 5 and 6). Thus the artist’s 
medium, involving the traces left by 
“artificial” sugar and resin crystals, 
constitutes an autonomous aesthetic 
script in competition with, but not imi- 
tating, the universal characteristic of 
nature’s materials. 

This hypothesis also permits us to 
establish a fundamental connection 
between Cozens’s sixteen “blots” and 


his five, seemingly very different, line 
engravings of various types of sky that 
were also published in the New Method. 
Henri Zerner has shown that Cozens 
was a landscape theorist with definite 
systems.'* It seems plausible that Coz- 
ens regarded the free play and sketchi- 
ness of white clouds as nature’s rejoin- 
der to the chaotic polymorphousness of 
artificially produced black marks. In 
contrast to what it would mean later for 
Constable, the “chiaroscuro of nature” 
signified to Cozens the rapid creation of 
a general form freed from the need to be 
similar to, or to copy, nature’s parts. In 
this system, where all marks are syn- 
thetic and nonfigurative, white can 
become black. 


B earing in mind this very nineteenth- 
century antithesis between the dic- 
tionary of nature and the fabricated (that 
is, made-up) parallel language of art, we 
can look ahead to the conclusion of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Narrative of A. Gor- 
don Pym. Poe provides a remarkable 
description and illustration of “singular 
Stratifications” and “natural figures” 
supposedly found by the narrator in a 
black granite chasm on the island of 
Tsalal in the Antarctic. In a tale filled 
with allusions to eighteenth-century 
scientific voyages, it is only appropriate 
that the nineteenth-century writer pay 
tribute to the Enlightenment belief in the 
legibility and historicity of matter. 
Exploring a spur shooting off from a 
black granite chasm, Peters draws Pym’s 
attention to a range of indentures (Fig. 
7). Although Peters was willing to adopt 
the “idle opinion” that the traces were 
alphabetical characters (i.e., man- 
made), 


I [Pym] convinced him of his 
error, finally, by directing his 
attention to the floor of the fissure, 
where, among the powder, we 
picked up, piece by piece, several 
large flakes of the marl, which had 
evidently been broken off by some 
convulsion from the surface where 
the indentures were found, and 
which had projecting points ex- 
actly fitting the indentures; thus 
proving them to have been the 
work of nature." 


Poe’s hypothesis is in line with eigh- 
teenth-century mineralogical theories 
and in opposition to Cozens’s aesthetic 
of artifice. The main point for Poe is 
that even a fragment, a small tangible 
piece of the work of nature, has the 
power to open up a new universe, to give 
concrete form to a real material world 
that would otherwise be lost. Through 
the act of voyaging into matter, Poe has 
Pym, like the eighteenth-century natu- 
ral historian, laboriously recover mark 


by mark nature’s process. Pym’s stony 
characters function as transparent por- 
traits, as immanent natural signs not as 
transcendent symbols or as stimuli for 
the transformation of the world: they 
dispense with the mediation of art. 


W hile Cozens maintained that pic- 
torial language is predicated on 
combining artificial marks into an 
autonomous sign system—that is, one 
freed from the bondage of replicating 
the world—Enlightenment natural his- 
FIG. 4. torians demonstrated that nature, down 
to its crudest marks, possessed autono- 
Fig. 7 E. A. Poe, National Characters, from Voyage of A. Gordon Pym, Vintage mous linguistic properties.'* It should 
Books, 1975, p. 873. now be evident that for the late eigh- 
teenth century minerals were not tokens 
of the strange powers of chance but 
fab, VIM al carriers of a wholly material script. 
Hence the images of forests and crum- 
bling cities embedded in ‘Florentine 
Stones” (Fig. 8) were interpreted by 
mineralogists as mirroring the physical 
revolutions that actually produced 
them. Further, Patrin, in his Histoire 
naturelle des minéraux (1800), and 
Faujas de Saint-Fond, in his Essai de 
géologie (1803-09), elaborate on the 
idiosyncratic behavior of graphic gran- 
ite. This natural hieroglyph, com- 
pounded of quartz crystals and, occa- 
sionally, feldspar, “presents a certain 
kinship with Hebrew or Arabic letters.” 
The Scottish geologist James Hutton 
compared them to runic writing.'° 

Of special significance for the pro- 
mulgation of the visual language inher- 
ent in stones is the monumental four- 
volume work in folio—accompanied by 
stunning hand-colored engravings—by 
the Nuremberg artist and student of 
paleontology George Wolfgang Knorr. 
It was on the beauty and accuracy of 
Knorr’s Sammlung von Merckwiirdig- 
keiten der Natur und Alterthiimern des 
Erdbodens (1755—73)—provided with a 
natural history commentary by Jean 
Ernest Emmanuel Walch and translated 
into French between 1767 and 1778— 
that De I’'Isle de Sales based his own 
findings concerning the natural monu- 
ments of the primitive world.’ 

The authority accorded Knorr’s min- 
eralogical text attains its acme in the 
theories of the German antiquarian Sam- 
uel Witte. According to Witte, all major 
monuments of antiquity are naturally 
derived. He maintains that the cuneiform 
inscriptions that Cornelius Le Bruyn 
recorded at Persepolis are, in reality, 
traces left by volcanic scoriae (Fig. 9). 
No wonder, he declares, archaeologists 
— routinely dismissed them as illegible: 
> aN only a natural historian could spell out a 
7 p self-referential narrative composed of 

7 a.: $ N metamorphic rock. With calm objectivi- 
Fig. 8 G. W. Knorr, Florentine Stones, from Recueil des monumens, | 768+1775, Z ty, by contrast, the British Consul at 
I, Pl. VIIa. < ( ny. OR fe and amateur vulcanologist Wil- 
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Fig. 9 Cornelius Le Bruyn, Figures and Characters on Wing of West Staircases at Persepolis, from Travels in Persia, 1737, 


iT, Pl. 126, 


liam Hamilton levels careful scrutiny at 
samples of volcanic matter taken from 
Vesuvius. In the handsome Campi Phle- 
graei (1776), he offers “readings” of 
strangely ramified lava.'’ These consti- 
tute the alphabet, varied to infinity, of a 
universal natural characteristic. 

The ubiquity of the term “character,” 
or caractère, in eighteenth-century dis- 
course has recently received extensive 
study. It frequently denoted “essential 
quality,” but when used by botanists or 
mineralogists, it could connote physical 
greffes essential to orderly classifica- 
tion. In addition, in a century addicted 
to universal alphabets, pictograms, and 
hieroglyphics, the word was singularly 
appropriate to a form of communication 
that, in its broadest designation, 
included the distinctive pictorial marks 
of the natural world." 


hat follows is by way of indicat- 
ing a graphic prototype for a 
material language—composed of con- 
tracted figure and “real’’ character— 
through which phenomena might trans- 
mit their “actions” without paraphrase 
or evident art. William Warburton, in 
the second book of the Divine Legation 
of Moses Demonstrated (1741), devel- 
ops an important and influential theory 
concerning the origin of writing: hiero- 
glyphics are interpreted as the original, 
abridged, and public form of communi- 
cation. Challenging the theories of Por- 
phyry, Clement of Alexandria, in short, 
of the entire school of Christian exege- 
sis, and in more modern times, of Kirch- 
er, he denies that hieroglyphs were 
invented by a priestly caste for the pur- 
pose of concealing wisdom. ' 
Certain arguments that emerge from 
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Warburton’s analysis underscore the fol- 
lowing points: first, that a material 
medium is capable of “expression”; sec- 
ond, that a physical object can exist 
simultaneously both as an articulating 
image and as a text; and third, that 
nature recognizes the value of brevity in 
its creation of material aphorisms and 
epigrams. According to Warburton, 
there are two ways of communicating 
ideas to others: The first is through 
sounds, the second by pictures. The most 
“natural” method in either category is by 
means of marks and figures. Warburton 
views the Egyptians as superior among 
ancient civilizations precisely because of 
the supposed concreteness of their lan- 
guage, which married real picture to real 
character in the primal hieroglyphic. He 
believes, however, that as Egyptian civili- 
zation progressed an artificiality and 
refinement, along with an increase in 
contraction, set in, and with it the habit 
of making one thing stand for or repre- 
sent another. Nonetheless, even this 
“metaphoric” hieroglyphic was still 
based on the observation of natural 
forms, but the forms were now combined 
through the agency of “wit.” 

The Egyptians carried the aboriginal 
picture through all stages of improve- 
ment up to and including an artificial 
alphabet of letters, which constituted an 
abridgment of its former multiplicity. 
Warburton stresses that the early mode 
of writing did not fall out of use but 
coexisted alongside more abstract devel- 
opments. Appositely for the question of 
how matter expresses its actions without 
human intervention, he sees a perfect 
consonance obtaining between the 
Egyptians’ need to represent material 
things literally (rather than dematerial- 
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izing them into abstractions) and their 
reliance on expressing thought by apo- 
logue or physical acts—a mental habit 
that coincided perfectly with recording 
it by “real” images. 

Warburton also sets in a new light the 
tradition of a “speaking” creation. For 
him, the fable codified the legend of the 
“articulate?” beast or tree that was 
believed to have flourished during the 
first ages of the world. He hastens to add, 
however, that according to the Greeks 
this brutish speech was enunciated in a 
human tongue. It was among the Arabs 
and the Goths that animals and plants 
were first perceived to possess a language 
of their own. He attributes this deanthro- 
pomorphizing development to the no- 
madic existence lived by “barbarians” 
roaming a savage and uncultivated envi- 
ronment. Implicit in this line of reasoning 
is the notion that it requires someone 
conventionally uncivilized, living in 
wastelands and deserts, to heed the inhu- 
man vocables of the “other.” 

As speech improved into art, apologue 
and fable evolved into simile and then 
metaphor, or into a “similitude in little.” 
Yet the common foundation for these 
refinements remained the quintessential 
picture conveying information directly 
to our eyes—the hieroglyph. Warbur- 
ton’s careful ordering of the four types 
of Egyptian writing into two categories 
is especially pertinent. The first, or 
hieroglyphic, category comprises two 
types: the rude, or curiologic, and, more 
artificial, the metaphoric. The second, 
or symbolic, category is also twofold: 
either simple or mysterious. Significant- 
ly, the first category is composed of 
marks (not letters) consubstantial with 
material things, not relayed by obtrusive 


and intrusive words. In contrast to the 
interpretations of Clement and. Porphy- 
ry, Warburton stresses the unmetaphor- 
ic, unsymbolic nature of the first, or 
curiologic, hieroglyph: a “plain and sim- 
ple imitation of the figure of the thing 
intended to be represented, which is 
directly contrary to the very nature of a 
symbol, which is the representation of 
one thing by the Figure of another.” In 
other words, the curiologic mode 
involves the smallest possible gap, or 
displacement, between object and its 
copy, neither departing from nor trans- 
forming the real thing. Further, War- 
burton indicates that this simple hiero- 
glyphic functioned metonymically by 
putting the principal part of a thing for 
the whole instead of metaphorically, by 
metamorphosing the represented object 
into something new. Although Warbur- 
ton does not declare this explicitly, he 
implies that the return to metonymy, to 
the concrete fragment of nature, or, to 
put it within the framework of eigh- 
teenth-century aesthetic theory, to the 
material “ruin” or remnant of the total- 
ity of matter, is a return to tangible 
reality, to the convention-free, to the 
inartificial that once was nature before 
the interventoins of man. 

This hypothesis appears validated 
when Warburton suggests that the 
development of speech parallels the 
development of written hieroglyphics, 
moving from clarity to darkness, from 
apologue to fable, parable, or riddle. As 
speech or writing evolved, the original 
“close expression,” that is, close to or at 
one with matter, and physically occupy- 
ing a constricted space—characteristic 
of the Egyptian, the Chinese, and the 
[roquois—-became adorned with the cos- 
metic flourishes of art or wit. Warbur- 
ton concludes that the Asiatic style of 
rhetoric, epideictic in its ostentation, 
and the prophetic or “dark” sayings of 
the Bible were fashioned to the model of 
this symbolic hieroglyphic, whereas the 
Attic Style was constructed to emulate 
the curiologic expression of conceptions: 
not in lengthy, mediating words but in 
shortened things. 


arburton’s central and compre- 

hensive analysis of the universal 
language of marks reveals the deeper 
epistemological roots, and implications 
for the future, of the Enlightenment’s 
distinction between natural figures and 
artificial taches or blots. In either case, 
the distinctive properties of these “‘char- 
acters” structure both the artist’s and 
the scientist’s thinking about his me- 
dium—paint or nature. Cozens’s path 
leads towards Symbolism, towards the 
metaphoric style of nineteenth-century 
art, which creates an invented, parallel 
world wholly through artistic means and 


materials. Conversely, the natural histo- 
rian’s penetrative and exploratory 
method of observing and recording phe- 
nomena emulates the declarative func- 
tion of the curiologic hieroglyphic. This 
scientific method points towards Real- 
ism, in which the articulations of matter 
are “plainly” couched in marks seem- 
ingly traced by that matter. Significant- 
ly, both the cultural and the natural 
systems assert the physicality of their 
respective languages. 
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John Brett’s “The Glacier of 


Rosenlaur’’ 


By Kenneth Bendiner 
A rt in mid-nineteenth-century Brit- 
ain has often been associated 
loosely with science. The minutely 
detailed style of early Pre-Raphaelitism 
in particular has been described as real- 
ist, factual, and ebjective—thus indica- 
tive of the era’s respect for rational 
scientific investigation and its material- 
ist conception of the world.' John Brett’s 
The Glacier of Rosenlaui of 1856 (Fig. 
1) is representative of Pre-Raphaelite 
landscape, but in this case the linkage 
between science and art involves more 
than just general notions of scientific 
attitude and the careful observation of 
nature.’ Brett’s work specifically illus- 
trates a contemporary geological theory 
and demonstrates how such strictly 
scientific matters could be integrated 
with artistic concerns in Victorian 
England. It also reveals the passionate 
underpinnings of scientificism, the im- 
portance of John Ruskin’s influence, 
and fundamental changes in British 
landscape painting in the 1850s. 

On a rock-shelf plateau in the fore- 
ground of Brett’s painting lie three 
boulders and scores of pebbles. The 
large random stones appear unstable, 
tilted at angles, not anchored in soil or 
the smooth bedrock, and the plateau 
itself slopes downward to the right, rein- 
forcing the suggestion of instability. 
Beyond appears the Glacier of Rosen- 
laui—pure white, and oceanic in its 
immensity and wavelike crests. The 
middle ground at the left contains a 
mountainside, its serpentine strata akin 
to the waterlike folds of glacial ice. This 
mountain is capped at several points by 
dark vegetation, and a few trees appear 
at the upper left. The edge of another 
mountainside just peeps into the picture 
at the right, and, thus, the glacier seems 
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Fig. 1 John Brett, The Glacier of Rosenlaui, 1856, oil on canvas, 17% x 16%”. 
London, Tate Gallery. 





to be squeezed by the mountains. This 
expressive constriction, intensified by 
the glacier’s tightened convolutions, is 


relieved in the distance, where the ice 
floe expands laterally and becomes lost 
in the blue-white mist and gray sky. The 
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silhouetted peak of the majestic moun- 
tain called the Wellhorn rises from the 
background clouds. Icy blues and whites 
dominate Brett’s painting, and the chill- 
ing coloration is hardly countered by the 
touches of light brown in the cliffs at the 
_ left, the note of yellow lichen on a ledge 
of the cliff, or the dark green of the tiny 
firs at the upper left. Blue shadows and 
contours and a gray sky define the light 
and volumes of the picture. The wealth 
of minute detail in the foreground 
focuses attention on the bumps, scars, 
fissures, chips, and foliation of the rocks 
that lie directly at our feet. The viewer 
immediately faces not a panorama but a 
close and sparkling assembly of stones 
rendered with an almost hallucinatory 
clarity. 

The boulders are distinctly varied, 
evidently unrelated to one another in 
mineral content or geological origin. 
The largest rock is metamorphic with 
undulant foliation; the stone at the lower 
right, shalelike, has angular cleavage 
and sharp edges; the boulder in the very 
center of the plateau has a granular 
texture and unlayered form. All. three 
differ from the bedrock and the multi- 
farious pebbles that surround them. 
These disparate stones, shown to us with 
such minute precision, did not originate 
at one site; they could not all be the 
detritus of a nearby peak. In fact, they 
are also all distinct from the soft lime- 
stone bed that lies beneath the glacier. 


B rett’s painting raised a question: 
How did these widely differing 
stones, from places of widely differing 
geological formation, arrive together at 
this lofty zone? One might suppose that 
the artist merely incorporated in his 
painting boulders from several distant 
sites to make a beautifully varied 
arrangement. But we know that Brett 
painted this work entirely on the spot; 
and, in fact, there are such boulders of 
varied foreign lineage atop the Bernese 
Oberland and throughout most of the 
Alps. The artist’s decision to paint ran- 
dom stones perched before a Swiss 
glacier was not by chance or without 
meaning. Brett depicted one of the long- 
standing mysteries of geology that had 
only recently been demystified. The 
presence on the Alps of huge boulders, 
which had come from hundreds of miles 
away, had puzzled early nineteenth- 
century geologists throughout Europe. 
What natural force could have carried 
such objects to their resting places? 
Many had claimed that ferocious 
waters, the Deluge of the Bible or other 
oceanic catastrophes, had lifted the “‘er- 
ratic boulders” to the mountain tops. 
But the physical power of water would 
have been insufficient to transport such 
weights, and, furthermore, the erratic 
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rocks were far more prevalent on the 
peaks than in the valley lakes of the 
Alps. Surely such loads would have sunk 
to lower levels had they been moved by 
violent seas. 

Sir Charles Lyell proposed that the 
erratic rocks had been lodged in icebergs 
or ice rafts and were floated to their 
present positions in some diluvial out- 
burst. But this hypothesis seemed 
unlikely and failed to explain the high 
altitude and other characteristics of 
these Alpine boulders.“ Another answer 
came in 1837, when the Swiss geologist 
Louis Agassiz declared (correctly) that 
glaciers had transported these stones to 
the mountain peaks.’ Many rocks of the 
Alps were grooved and scarred, and 
large areas of the mountains were pol- 
ished smooth. To Agassiz, these were 
the results of glacial movement: the 
enormous ice floe moved on a bed of 
pebbles and sand that polished and 
scratched the bedrock. And as the gla- 
cier pushed through valleys, boulders 
fell from the various surrounding 
heights onto the surface of the glacier 
and were carried great distances—even 
to the highest peaks of the Alps. Agassiz 
further proposed that an ice age had 
descended upon the earth; glaciers had 
once covered great portions of the globe. 
Glaciation seemed evident everywhere. 
But in 1837 Agassiz had not yet success- 
fully explained exactly how glaciers 
moved; he still misunderstood certain 
physical processes of glaciation, and he 
conceived of the earth’s ancient ice blan- 
ket as absurdly extensive. 

Great controversy ensued. The publi- 
cation in 1840 of Etudes sur les gla- 
ciers® by Agassiz, and his lectures, pri- 
vate discussions, correspondence, and 
continuing researches, spread knowl- 
edge of his doctrines throughout Eu- 
rope. By the mid 1850s Agassiz’s 
theories were widely accepted, and addi- 
tional studies by other geologists only 
confirmed and refined his views. In 
England the eminent Sir Charles Lyell 
in the ninth revised edition of Principles 
of Geology (1853) definitely attributed 
the presence of erratic boulders on the 
Alpine peaks to glacial action; he also 
supported the idea of some sort of ice 
age.’ William Buckland, who had pre- 
viously supported the idea of water 
action, came to agree with Agassiz as 
early as 1840.* The wide acceptance of 
Agassiz’s interpretations in Britain may 
be gauged by the publication in 1855 of 
Manual of Geology, Practical and The- 
oretical by John Phillips. This work for 
the general public was a new edition of 
material that had been written and pub- 
lished in the 1830s. Phillips stated the 
problem of the erratic Alpine boulders, 
noted the flood and ice-raft hypotheses, 
called the problem an unsolved mystery, 


and termed the rocks “diluvial de- 
posits.” The new editors of the manual 
did not change the discussion of the 
subject at all, but they placed a new 
heading above the discussion: “Glacial 
Deposits.’ 

The Glacier of Rosenlaui figured in 
Agassiz’s writings and research, and in 
Etudes sur les glaciers, he illustrated 
stones from Rosenlaui to support his 
contentions. Agassiz’s detailed, close-up 
picture of rocks was also reproduced in 
numerous other publications in Britain 
and elsewhere.'° From what is known of 
Brett’s interest in science, it is highly 
likely that Brett was familiar with issues 
and developments in geology when he 
painted the Glacier of Rosenlaui. In 
later years Brett discussed paintings as 
if they were scientific documents; he 
became a member of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, and published his 
astronomical observations; he invented a 
portable easel in order to record natural 
phenomena with greater facility, and 
when he broke his friendship with John 
Ruskin (who had worked closely with 
Brett since 1857), the cause of disunion 
was not a matter of art, but disagree- 
ment over a point of science.'’ Ruskin 
wrote to a friend in 1865: 


I will associate with no man who 
does not more or less accept my 
own estimate of myself. For 
instance, Brett told me, a year ago, 
that a statement of mine re- 
specting a scientific matter (which 
I knew à fond before he was born) 
was “bosh.” I told him in return he 
was a fool; he left the house, and I 
will not see him again “until he is 
wiser.” !”? 


Although the Glacier of Rosenlaui | 
was a tourist attraction, the white purity 
of its ice a famed sight, the popularity of 
Brett’s Alpine subject in no way lessens 
the scientific import of his painting (or 
explains his emphasis upon the fore- 
ground boulders). He illustrated the 
recent theory of glaciation. The smooth 
bedrock at the bottom edge of the paint- 
ing alludes to the polishing action of 
glaciers; the mélange of pebbles indi- 
cates the glacier’s means of scouring the 
terrain, and the erratic boulders illus- | 
trate the carrying power and ancient 
extent of the glacier. In the foreground 
stand the effects of glaciation, and in the 
background lies the cause—the glacier 
itself. The mountainside at the left 
seems to be eaten away by the glacier. 
The cliffsides reflect the curves and 
waves of ice, as if the glacier were still 
actively carving and scraping the moun- 
tain. The mobile undulation of rock and 
ice add a sense of energy to the scene, 
and the baseless, unstable shape of the 
mountain at the left implies that it is 


being undercut by the momentous ice 
floe. In Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology of 1853 we are told that “the 
agency of glaciers in producing perma- 
nent geological changes consists partly 
in their power of transporting gravel, 
sand, and huge stones to great distances, 
and partly in the smoothing, polishing, 
and scoring of their rocky channels and 
the boundary walls of the valley through 
which they pass.’ And Brett suggested 
the glacial sculpting of the valley’s 
“boundary walls” at the left side of his 
painting. Brett’s picture, although rigor- 
ously painted from the modern reality of 
the Alps, also envisions the ancient ice 
ages. The artist selected a site devoid of 
human presence, a place that reveals the 
appearance of the prehistoric world. The 
period when much of the globe was 
covered and deformed by oceans of ice, 
the distant past reconstructed by Agas- 
siz, is here imaged. But if Brett pictured 
an ice age long past, he also suggested 
the impermanence of that past. He por- 
trayed the rocks and mountains and ice 
as unstable, active elements, subject to 
change and the persistent energies of 
nature. 


rett’s Glacier of Rosenlaui com- 

bines art and science, and exempli- 
fies the mid-nineteenth century's search 
for realism, objectivity, materialist 
truth, rational understanding, and de- 
tailed documentation. But art is always 
dependent upon art. To translate ideas 
of truthfulness and reality into visual 
terms requires certain artistic conven- 
tions, some examples of images that 
appear unadulterated, unsentimental- 
ized, unaggrandized, unbeautified. For 
Brett and many other British artists of 
the 1850s, the art that seemed most 
completely true to material reality was 
that of the Pre-Raphaelites. Brett 
became part of Pre-Raphaelitism, and 
his career is indicative of this move- 
ment’s power to convert and spread. 
Brett’s close-up, detailed depiction of 
complicated surfaces, his composition, 
lighting, focus, rendering of spatial 
depth, and even choice of subject were 
influenced by the rebellious art students 
who called themselves the Pre-Rapha- 
elite Brotherhood.'* 

The major founding members of the 
Brotherhood in 1848, Willam Holman 
Hunt, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and John 
Everett Millais, were interested in sym- 
bolism, religion, modern-life subjects, 
and the art of Flanders and Italy before 
the time of Raphael. But what enticed 
Brett was exclusively the Pre-Raphael- 
ites’ dedication to “truth to nature,” to 
the replication in paint of what was 
before their eyes, without selectivity, 
monumentalization, simplification, or 
artifical systems of light and perspec- 


tive. The Pre-Raphaelites’ avoidance of 
excessive preliminary sketches and their 
devotion to painting outdoor subjects 
out-of-doors were further aspects of 
their realism. But their significance lay 
not in theory or the mere encourage- 
ment of plein-airism but in their con- 
crete images. There was nothing radi- 
cally innovative about the idea of 
copying nature exactly or painting 
directly before one’s subject. The Pre- 
Raphaelites, however, created very 
novel pictures, brilliantly colored, li- 
near, spatially ambiguous, each part 
completely in focus, with high horizon 
lines and forms entangled in their sur- 
roundings—-and bursting with minute 
detail. Every leaf, twig, and clod was 
represented with every vein, bump, and 
splotch clearly visible. 

This extremely detailed presentation 
of “reality” is what Brett faithfully fol- 
lowed in the Glacier of Rosenlaui. His 
diligent inclusion of every last fissure 
and nodule is not just indicative of pre- 
cise scientific observation but is also 
part of a contemporary artistic style. Art 
and science here are inseparable and 
indistinguishable. Bretts rocks may 
indeed be of scientific interest, but they 
also belong to the artistic conventions of 
Pre-Raphaelitism. The Pre-Raphaelites 
tended to favor certain subjects, which 
to some extent became leitmotifs of the 
movement. For example, an ivied brick 
wall figured prominently in Millais’s A 
Huguenot (private collection) of 1853, 
and thereafter hundreds of ivy-covered 
walls appeared in English art. Boulders, 
pebbles, gravel, and stones were simi- 
larly distinctive Pre-Raphaelite motifs. 
This subject developed from Hunt’s 
painting of 1849, Rienzi (private collec- 
tion), where instead of a conventionally 
dark and generalized foreground, a light 
patch of ground appeared, strewn with 
tiny pebbles, each lovingly painted in 
great detail. And for at least fifteen 
years thereafter, gravel pits, rocky 
beaches, mountains, stream beds, and 
every conceivable stony ground ap- 
peared in the foreground of pictures by 
artists of Pre-Raphaelite persuasion." 
Brett’s rocks are as much a declaration 
of Pre-Raphaelite realism as a Renais- 
sance nude that echoes the Medici 
Venus is a declaration of Classical ide- 
als. Pre-Raphaelitism’s rocks offered 
wonderfully complicated surfaces, a test 
ground for the painstaking painting of 
arduous detail, and a slap in the face of 
art-school rules, but the stones also 
functioned as an insignia of Pre- 
Raphaelite allegiance. 

Pre-Raphaelitism rejected not only 
traditional generalization of form and 
the imitation of the revered Old Masters 
but also conventions of clearly receding 
planes in space, repoussoirs, chiaroscu- 


ro, and the fluent interweaving of 
forms—and Brett did likewise. Pre- 
Raphaelitism’s unconventionality, its 
“inartistic’ appearance, enhanced the 
scientific credibility of Brett’s painting. 
In scientific illustration an unbeautiful, 
unbalanced, ungraceful, unemotive style 
was considered appropriate, even 
though more “artistic” modes could 
present the information just as clearly. 
When the Glacier of Rosenlaui was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1857, its seemingly unbeautified Pre- 
Raphaelite style must have suggested 
that the artist had no purpose but to 
record the geological facts. Yet para- 
doxically this unconventional style still 
clearly adhered to an artistic movement, 
Pre-Raphaelitism, and there is little 
doubt that Brett was familiar with Pre- 
Raphaelitism before journeying to the 
Alps in 1856. 

When Brett entered the Royal Acad- 
emy schools in 1854 at the age of twen- 
ty-three, Pre-Raphaelitism was a major 
force in the London exhibitions. Millais 
had recently become an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, John Ruskin, the Pre- 
Raphaelites’ inspirer, defender, and 
interpreter, was read religiously. Brett 
was already friendly with associates of 
the Pre-Raphaelite circle before 1856. 
In his diary entry for May 18, 1853, 
Brett vowed to follow in the footsteps of 
Hunt and Millais, but his first Pre- 
Raphaelite picture is the Glacier of 
Rosenlaui. Bretts earlier landscapes 
are broadly painted, soft and fluent pic- 
tures:’’ his conversion to the movement 
came only after his direct observation of 
a Pre-Raphaelite painter, John William 
Inchbold, at work in the Alps.” A close 
personal relationship and first-hand 
experience of the hows and whys of style 
and attitude were obviously necessary 
mechanisms of Pre-Raphaelitism’s ini- 
tial influence on Brett. Inchbold, who 
had already absorbed the lessons of Pre- 
Raphaelitism and had been personally 
guided by Ruskin, was only one year 
older than Brett but had greater profes- 
sional experience. Brett carefully 
watched Inchbold at work in the Ber- 
nese Oberland in the summer of 1856, 
and “there and then saw that I had 
never painted in my life, but only fooled 
and slopped, and thenceforward at- 
tempted in a reasonable way to paint all 
I could see.“ Bretts words, from his 
diary, are similar to those used by Hol- 
man Hunt to describe his own revelatory 
reading of Ruskin in 1847: “It was the 
voice of God. I read this in rapture and it 
sowed some seed of shame.... 
[A]fter[ward] I set myself to my task 
with a purpose instead of without.” 
Both artists underwent sudden and emo- 
tional conversions, and both appreciated 
their eye-opening experiences in moral 
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Fig. 2 John Brett, The Val d’Aosta, 1858, oil on canvas, 34'4 x 2674”. Coll. Sir 


Frank Cooper, Bart. 

















terms: aimless follies and carelessness 
were replaced by a firm and laborious 
dedication to visual accuracy. Ruskin 
himself had had a similar conversion 
while drawing some ivy in 1842, and he, 
too, conceived of truthful seeing and 
truthful art as a moral imperative.” 


T here is a passionate, spiritual, and 
imaginative foundation beneath 
mid-century British realism. Ruskin’s 
advocacy of detailed, unselective, and 
unmanipulative realism in the first two 
volumes of Modern Painters (1843 and 
1847) partly inspired the original Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood in 1848; but 
underlying Ruskin’s seemingly objec- 
tive, scientific regard for the visual facts 
of nature was a recognition that there is 
no such thing as the objective tran- 
scription of nature, of the outside world. 
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Ruskin realized that seeing is an imagi- 
native act; the brain always selects and 
orders the perceptions. He wanted art- 
ists to be true to their imaginations, to 
their immediate sensations of nature; he 
wanted them to avoid traditional rules of 
art, to avoid conscious attempts to clari- 
fy, beautify, recompose, or simplify 
their perceptions.” Ruskin’s realism is 
actually an emotionally reverent devo- 
tion to immediate response, to psycho- 
logical truth, and the passion of his 
beliefs is evident in his rich language. 

A similar excitement permeates the 
art of the Pre-Raphaelites. The realism 
of Hunt and Millais, the minute record- 
ing without omission or addition of that 
which lay before their eyes may seem 
unimaginative, dull, and impersonal. 
But this realism, often contrasted to the 
grandeur, melodrama, and subjectivity 


of early-nineteenth-century Romanti- 
cism, was at heart equally electrifying, 
vital, and even mystical. The piling up of 
facts was a revelation of divine order; 
the artist humbly submitted himself to 
nature, as a monk would to God. In the 
mid nineteenth century unadorned 
physical facts were charged matter, able 
to inspire passion. The Glacier of Rosen- 
laui was Brett’s first picture painted 
out-of-doors, detail by detail, and its 
sparkling clarity conveys not merely dil- 
igent concentration, but also intensity of 
faith, as if a veil had been removed and 
the world was first seen with crystal 
sharpness. Brett’s new-found devotion 
was assisted first by Inchbold, who 
encouraged, advised, and lent money to 
Brett, and then, around 1857, by Rus- 
kin. Brett’s surrender to the dictates of 
nature apparently also required his sur- 
render to the guidance of other persons. 
But Brett would never again attain the 
ecstatic awareness of the Glacier of 
Rosenlaui, perhaps because the glow of 
conversion could not be rekindled. 


| n 1858 Brett toiled determinedly on 
The Val d'Aosta (Fig. 2), a land- 
scape larger and more ambitious than 
the Glacier of Rosenlaui. Ruskin him- 
self personally coached the artist at the 
site during the picture’s execution.” 
Brett’s view of Ruskin’s favorite region 
is impressive in its accumulation of 
detail, brilliance of color, and pano- 
ramic extent, but it lacks the hallucina- 
tory sensitivity of the Glacier of Rosen- 
laui, and the cultivated terrain depicted 
is less stark and wondrous than the 
barren wastes represented in the earlier 
picture. Differences in size relationships 
are also significant. In the Val d’Aosta 
painting the goat and the figure of the 
sleeping girl provide a clear measure of 
scale, and the relative size of the rocks, 
trees, distant fields, and other areas are 
perfectly legible. But in the Glacier of 
Rosenlaui scale is less certain. Because 
no figure, house, or other object of stan- 
dard size is included, the viewer remains 
unsure whether the foreground boulders 
are immense or small; the entire scene 
could be tiny or gigantic. The trees at 
the upper left might have given some 
sense of scale but for the fact that they 
are at an indeterminate distance and can 
be imagined very tall or dwarflike. The 
spatial relations between thg fore- 
ground, glacier, and background moun- 
tain are also unclear. The indeterminate 
size of objects in the Glacier of Rosen- 
laui, the possibility of shifting between 
the microscopic and the gargantuan, 
creates a disquieting tension and mys- 
tery, which adds an otherworldly char- 
acter to the picture. Brett may have 
avoided organic forms in order to con- 
centrate wholly on his geological inter- 


ests, but as a result he expressed the 
passion that underlay his scientific 
objectivity. 

Allen Staley has suggested that 
Brett’s trip to the Alps in 1856 and his 
concern with geology in the Glacier of 
Rosenlaui stemmed from a reading of 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, volume IV.” 
Brett’s scientific bent and subsequent 
submission to Ruskin’s personality sup- 
port such a view. The fourth volume of 
Modern Painters (1856) treats moun- 
tains, rocks, and geology extensively, 
and is devoted more to science than to 
art. Also included are some detailed 
illustrations of stones. Staley has 
claimed that the boulders in the Glacier 
of Rosenlaui correspond to some of Rus- 
kin’s peculiar classifications of stones: 
slaty crystallines and compact crystal- 
lines. But Ruskin failed to discuss gla- 
ciers, and the glacier is, after all, one of 
the major features of Brett’s painting 
and intimately tied by glacial theory to 
the foreground boulders. Ruskin was in 
the Alps in the summer of 1856 and 
there advised his protegé Inchbold. Rus- 
kin did not meet Brett at that time, but 
certainly Inchbold would have discussed 
the master’s ideas with his new 
acquaintance.” If nothing else, Ruskin’s 
merging of science and art would have 
appealed to Brett and surely infuses his 
painting. Ruskin wrote of painting in 
one sentence, and physics, optics, geolo- 
gy, or meteorology in the next, and he 
often judged art with regard to its scien- 
tific accuracy. Artistic truth and scien- 
tific truth seem to have been virtually 
the same in Ruskin’s mind. 


B rett’s decision in 1856 to paint in 
the Alps need not have depended 
solely on Ruskin. J.M.W. Turner, who 
was Ruskin’s favorite painter and of 
whom Brett wrote admiringly later in 
the century, may also have been an 
Inspiration to him. Turner was very 
much under discussion in 1856, for in 
March of that year the litigation sur- 
rounding Turner’s will was finally set- 
tled, and as a result over 19,000 of his 
works were bequeathed to the National 
Gallery.” Turner’s numerous Swiss 
mountain views may have stimulated 
Brett’s journey to the Alps, but a com- 
parison of the Glacier of Rosenlaui with 
a work such as Turner’s Glacier and 
Source of the Arveiron of 1803 (Fig. 3) 
reveals more differences than similari- 
ties, and illustrates the distinctive char- 
acter of mid-century realism. 

Turner’s wild trees, craggy forms and 
turbulent atmosphere deliberately echo 
the stormy landscapes of Salvator Rosa, 
whereas Brett’s picture does not force- 
fully ally itself with artistic tradition. 
Turner’s placement of the trees at the 
left side of the foreground is a standard 





Fig. 3 J.M.W. Turner, The Glacier and Source of the Arveiron, 1803, watercolor, 
27 x 40”. New Haven, Yale Center for British Art, Paul Mellon Collection. 


device of landscape painters, a means of 
tying his image to the revered artists of 
the seventeenth century. Brett did not 
consciously allude to masters of the past; 
personal experience, direct perception, 
was more important than the respect- 
ability of the landscape-painting tradi- 
tion. Turner dramatized his view: the 
trees are whipped and torn; diagonals 
crash into one another; strong contrasts 
of light and dark erupt throughout the 
picture; the blackened clouds roar into 
depth; and the viewer careens into the 
valley far below. Each of Turner’s 
shapes stretches, cracks, or stabs in 
order to express the ferocity of raw 
nature. He heightened the terror of the 
scene (and also created a sense of awe- 
some scale) by including a tiny goatherd 
with his flock in the foreground. Tur- 
ner’s landscape thus is seen in relation to 
man—as something threatening, fear- 
some, and more powerful than man. The 
glacier and mountains and rocks that 
visually slide to the left are unstable 
elements that can destroy man. In 
Brett’s painting one sees natural forces 
calmly and without concern for man- 
kind. The earth may move with titanic 
power, Carving mountains and carrying 
boulders, but it is a slow process and has 
nothing to do with man’s fate. Turner 
included a strong diagonal line at the 
lower right, which leads the viewer’s eye 
swiftly into the tortuous distance. But 
the viewer of Brett’s painting stops in 
the foreground, and need not immedi- 
ately leap into the glacier beyond. 
Brett’s distant mountain rises from the 
mist, small and unferocious, whereas 
Turner’s peaks bite the sky. The rhyth- 
mic undulations of the glacier and 
mountainside in Brett’s work are 


descriptive features, expressive of move- 
ment and power, but not part of an 
overall pictorial design. Devotion to fac- 
tual details overwhelms any attention to 
a large, coherent composition. The 
major lines of Turner’s trees, clouds, 
mountains, and glacier, however, come 
together in a grandiose formal structure, 
an abstract orchestration of conflicts 
that is apprehended in its entirety. 
Turner generalized, whereas Brett par- 
ticularized, and this difference further 
marks Pre-Raphaelitism’s divergence 
from earlier British landscape paint- 
ing. 

The artist’s direct and unselective 
confrontation with a specific place 
became the central convention of Pre- 
Raphaelite landscape painting. The 
viewers eye wanders about Brett’s 
painting without sure guidance. Nig- 
gling minutiae cover the work, suggest- 
ing multiple foci. Space is unclarified: 
we are not shown a set of gradually 
diminishing forms to understand the 
scene’s depth or the relative location of 
objects. In Turner’s picture the viewer’s 
eye may leap and plunge, but there are 
consistent horizontal planes (the pla- 
teau, the glacier, the mountains) that 
relate to one another in a receding order 
and inform the viewer of spatial depth. 
Brett’s picture astonishingly opens up 
beyond the boulders without calculation 
or preparation. The Pre-Raphaelites’ 
dedication to things as they are pro- 
duced some radically new configura- 
tions of pictorial space. One may add 
incidentally that in the world of scien- 
tific illustration one often finds an 
equally innovative language of form, for 
scientific images, like Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism, seek to give the appearance of fact 
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Fig. 4 John Everett Millais, Chill October, 1870, oil on canvas, 55!) x 73'4”. Private collection, on loan to Perth Museum and 


Art Gallery. 





without convention. Modern medical 
texts provide views of the human body, 
for example, from angles and in frag- 
ments and in detail and in composition 
that have never been seen in the realm of 
“high art.” 

Brett and the Pre-Raphaelites also 
departed from the traditions of humble 
topographers, who, like mapmakers, 
provided specific information about spe- 
cific places. In the eighteenth century 
artists such as Samuel Scott, Paul Sand- 
by, and Thomas Malton delineated 
architecture, cities, and monuments. 
They and their followers in the nine- 
teenth century were unaggrandizing de- 
lineators of the manmade. Canaletto 
was their major source of inspiration. 
They did not dabble in grandeur, poetry, 
grace, or expressiveness. But the 
topographers’ geometric reconstructions 
of space, their artificial systems of light 
and shade and contour, and their 
emphasis on clear architectural volume 
are alien to Pre-Raphaelitism and to 
Brett’s Glacier of Rosenlaui. 

Brett’s concern with Alpine scenery, 
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however, may be generally tied to a 
considerable British tradition.” Alpine 
scenes first appeared in England in the 
1770s, and Turner’s picture may be seen 
as a continuation of eighteenth-century 
sublime mountain imagery. Turner was 
the first British artist to travel to the 
Alps (in 1802) with the specific inten- 
tion of depicting them. But earlier art- 
ists had painted the mountains inciden- 
tally, while en route to or from Italy, or 
from memory of such journeys. John 
Robert Cozens, Francis Towne, and 
Phillip James de Loutherbourg had ear- 
lier produced awesome and horrific pic- 
tures of Switzerland—dark, unscalable, 
raw, and threatening. The Alps elicited 
emotions of fear; they dwarfed man, 
rose to overbearing heights, were the 
home of avalanches, and thwarted 
human movement. Turner continued to 
paint the Swiss mountains, buried in 
mysterious mist or rising to monstrous 
altitudes, until his death in 1851, and 
inspired numerous painters of Alpine 
awe.” Bretts mid-nineteenth-century 
Swiss view, however, is unencumbered 


by gigantism or terror. The Glacier of 
Rosenlaui possesses crystalline beauty 
and icy clarity, but avoids melodrama, 
vertigo, danger, and impassability. The 
Alps have become a place of minute 
scrutiny, a setting for calm scientific 
exploration, and the Pre-Raphaelite 
insistent description of intimate fore- 
ground detail quashes conventions of 
mountain grandeur. Even Brett’s distant 
clouds differ from Turner’s mists. 
Brett’s background atmosphere does not 
magically glow or swirl with mighty 
energy. The grayish blue vapor is a 
representation of a specific meteorologi- 
cal condition, without sweep or majesty; 
it obscures the base of the mountains 
and the far reaches of the glacier, hin- 
dering spatial legibility, but is not an 
all-pervading force of divinity or mys- 
tery. Brett’s clouds are small and insig- 
nificant. They do not form a rich sky- 
scape or become Constable’s “Organs of 
Sentiment.” 


he Glacier of Rosenlaui illustrates 
the brief eruption of realism that 


occurred in British landscape painting 
in the 1850s. Before the 1850s scenery 
was prettified, or emotion filled, or tra- 
dition bound, or generalized, or meta- 
phoric, or imaginatively based, or reli- 
giously inspired. After the 1850s factual 
recording gradually disappeared. Land- 
scapes became vague poetic suggestions 
(e.g., the works of Whistler and his 
followers), or idealized visions of pasto- 
ral sweetness (e.g., the paintings of 
Myles Birket Foster), or planar arrange- 
ments of delicate abstract beauty (e.g., 
the works of George Hemming Mason 
and the Etruscan School), or bold recti- 
linear patterns in heavy impasto (e.g., 
the landscapes of the Glasgow School), 
or French-inspired glimpses of a sunny 
world, fleeting and unclear (e.g., the 
Impressionist works of Phillip Wilson 
Steer). Landscapes of scientific percep- 
tion of the 1850s gave way to nostalgic 
evocations, mood paintings, or artificial 
plays of form. The hard physical objects 
of Pre-Raphaelite landscape were often 
replaced by ungraspable light, unfo- 
cused and insubstantial. 

Brett himself eventually moved away 
from Pre-Raphaelite realism. He con- 
tinued to paint detailed scenes, and he 
studied the ocean and light effects on 
water with scientific precision. But his 
later paintings (e.g., Britannia’s Realm, 
1880, Tate Gallery, London) exploit a 
panoramic approach, and exhibit gigan- 
tic expanses of bold simplicity. Infinite 
space rather than intimate objects and 
texture dominates his later art. There 
are few detailed foregrounds, and his 
compositions are dramatically reduc- 
tive. The randomness of the Pre- 
Raphaelite vision of nature, where no 
hierarchies exist and a blade of grass 
receives as much attention as a hero’s 
head, is lacking in Brett’s work after the 
1850s. And when he painted close-up 
views of complex objects, such as the 
seaweed-covered rocks in his later sea- 
scapes (e.g., Shore with Rocks, 1872, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge), the 
details of texture are faked. Brett appar- 
ently pressed paint-splotched surfaces 
onto the canvas, and then pulled them 
off, leaving a grainy, streaked, richly 
wrinkled blotch that admirably suggests 
a rock’s weathered skin. (The Surrealist 
Max Ernst was to employ this technique 
of “decalcomania” to achieve similar 
illusions of natural texture in the twen- 
tieth century.) This method of portray- 
ing detailed surfaces is swift and effec- 
tive. But it has little to do with Brett’s 
earlier dedication to copying what his 
eye perceived, inch by inch, line by line, 
grain by grain. 

When one compares the Glacier of 
Rosenlaui with Chill October (Fig. 4), a 
barren view by John Everett Millais 
from later in the century (after Millais 


had given up Pre-Raphaelitism), some 
fundamental changes in British land- 
scape painting become apparent. Brett’s 
picture includes far more detail, is less 
simply composed, and less concerned 
with atmosphere. But the major differ- 
ence lies in the purpose and meaning of 
emptiness and frigid atmosphere. The 
uninhabited nature of Brett’s work is 
almost a scientific necessity, a means to 
remove his factual study from human 
concerns and drama; the imagination’s 
involuntary coloration of perception is 
the only entranceway for sentiment. The 
vacant and cold spirit of Millais’s paint- 
ing is man-oriented, even though people 
are not depicted. The scene is not a 
document of perception or meteorology 
or geography, but a metaphor of human 
emotion.” Millais’s picture is a mood 
painting, an expression of feelings of 
death, loneliness, despondency, an 
image of human sentiment and the 
human condition. This associative func- 
tion of landscape has a long tradition 
going back to the fifteenth century.” 
Only in the mid nineteenth century did 
landscapists such as Brett attempt to set 
down their view of the world in major 
works without humanistic motives, ideas 
of beauty, or symbolic meaning. The 
imitative, unreconstructive, selfless 
method of Pre-Raphaelite painting itself 
held enough power, significance, mo- 
rality, and truth. Not all Pre-Rapha- 
elites sought to illustrate specific scien- 
tific discoveries. But Brett’s concern 
with Agassiz’s theories in the Glacier of 
Rosenlaui exemplifies the complete har- 
mony that existed in this period between 
the aims of art and science. 
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Conventionalism in Henri Poincaré 
and Marcel Duchamp 


By Craig Adcock 


T he mathematical and philosophical 
writings of Henri Poincaré (1854— 
1912) were among the major influences 
on the development of Marcel Du- 
champ’s art and thought.' Through 
Poincaré, Duchamp learned the basic 
principles of at least three major 
branches of modern geometry: n-dimen- 
sional geometry, non-Euclidean geome- 
try, and topology.” So important were 
these geometries to Duchamp that he 
incorporated numerous references to 
them in the iconography of his major 
works: the Bride Stripped Bare by Her 
Bachelors, Even (the Large Glass), 
1915-23 (Fig. 1), Tu m', 1918 (Fig. 2), 
the ready-mades, and the satellite works 
associated with them. For Duchamp, 
Poincaré’s philosophical discussions of 
the conventional nature of geometry 
were a way of reinforcing his own spec- 
ulations about the provisional nature 
of aesthetics. 

Many of Poincaré’s most basic 
insights into complex areas of mathe- 
matics involved applications of geome- 
try. His brilliant work in his “‘qualitative 
theory of differential equations,” for 
example, was predicated on topology. 
His work on automorphic functions of 
one complex variable (what he called 
Fuchsian functions) and his work on 
analytic functions of several complex 
variables (Abelian functions) also in- 
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volved the application of geometrical ASS 
techniques to problems that might —_ 


otherwise have proven recalcitrant. ; 
Poincaré argued that invention was Tes 
often a matter of choice, involving put- 
ting things together that did not seem to 
belong together: “Among chosen combi- 
nations the most fertile will often be 
those formed of elements drawn from 
domains which are far apart.’ He 
recalled that some of his own most 
important insights had involved just 
such unlikely combinations. In Science 
and Method, he writes that he had made 
breakthroughs in the study of Fuchsian 
functions because he had suddenly seen 
relationships between the transforma- 
tions he was using to specify differential 
equations and those that occurred in 
non-Euclidean geometry. He also recalls 
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Fig. 1 Duchamp, The Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, Even (the Large 
Glass), 1915-23, oil and lead wire on glass, 109'/, x 6914”. Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Bequest of Katherine S. Dreier. 
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Fig. 2 Duchamp, Tu m’, 1918, oil on canvas with long brush attached, 27'4 x 12234”. Yale University Art Gallery, Bequest of 


Katherine S. Dreier. 


that on another occasion, but with the 
same sense of immediacy, he had real- 
ized that “the arithmetic transforma- 
tions of indeterminate ternary quadratic 
forms were identical with those of non- 
Euclidean geometry.””* 

That Poincaré could use geometries 
such as topology and non-Euclidean 
geometry and obtain useful results was 
important to his world view. Not too 
long before his time, only the postulates 
of plane and solid Euclidean geometry 
were believed to have any validity. The 
development of such mathematical con- 
structs as complex numbers, quater- 
nions, n-dimensional geometry, and 
non-Euclidean geometry during the 
course of the nineteenth century had 
forced mathematicians to reexamine a 
number of their fundamental assump- 
tions. No longer could they believe that 
mathematics represented a true picture 
of the world—that mathematical prog- 
ress was a matter of uncovering the 
hidden laws of nature. They were forced 
to admit that certain aspects of mathe- 
matics are the constructs of human rea- 
son. One could no longer deny the exis- 
tence of such mathematical entities as 
n-dimensional spaces with n > 3 or of 
non-Euclidean spaces in which Euclid’s 
parallelism postulate does not hold. 
Such spaces may not have physical ana- 
logues, but they are mathematically no 
less real than three-dimensional Euclid- 


ean space. 
Some of Poincaré’s most important 
mathematical discoveries involved 


methods of interrelating various geome- 
tries. In Science and Hypothesis, he 
describes, in accessible terms, a kind of 
dictionary through which Euclidean and 
non-Euclidean geometries could be 
translated from one to the other. He 
explains that if the theorems of a non- 
Euclidean geometry were translated 
according to the terms of his dictionary, 
as one might translate a passage from 
one language into another, one would 
arrive at the “theorems of the ordinary 
geometry.’ Moreover, such transla- 
tions would necessarily be consistent: if 
a contradiction were to occur between 
two theorems of the non-Euclidean 
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geometry, a contradiction would occur 
between the two Euclidean theorems 
from which they had been translated. 
But since “these translations are the- 
orems of ordinary geometry and no one 
doubts that the ordinary geometry is 
free from contradiction,’ questions 
regarding the legitimacy of non-Euclid- 
ean geometry should not arise.’ The 
important part of this argument for 
Poincaré was that non-Euclidean geom- 
etries, because they could be interpreted 
in terms of the unquestioned proposi- 
tions of ordinary Euclidean geometry, 
were no longer just empty displays of 
logic but could be concretely useful in 
applied mathematics. He was quick to 
point out that he had obtained impor- 
tant results by applying Lobachevski’s 
geometry to the integration of linear 
differential equations.” 


oincaré’s understanding of geome- 

try influenced his philosophical 
insights. Because one geometry could be 
translated into another and because 
there was no way of determining if one 
geometry was more true than another, 
he argued that geometry was conven- 
tional. Poincaré is the father of philo- 
sophical conventionalism. From such a 
position, there are numerous ways of 
describing the world; any one way can- 
not be said to be more true than any 
other—one way can only be said to be 
more useful than another under a cer- 
tain set of circumstances. Such argu- 
ments can lead to arbitrariness, as Poin- 
caré himself was well aware. Since he 
believed that there was an external 
world and that it could be discovered 
through science, he eschewed extreme 
conventionalism, or “nominalism,” as he 
called it. 

Poincaré argued that there were a 
number of different kinds of hypotheses. 
Some were verifiable facts and could be 
considered truths; some were useful in 
organizing research approaches but 
were unverifiable; and some were “‘dis- 
guised definitions” or “conventions.” 
These last, conventional hypotheses 
were most likely to be encountered in 
mathematics and science. They were the 


invention of human reason: “these con- 
ventions are the work of the free activity 
of our mind, which, in this domain, 
recognizes no obstacle. Here our mind 
can affirm, since it decrees; but let us 
understand that while these decrees are 
imposed upon our science, which, with- 
out them, would be impossible, they are 
not imposed upon nature.” 

Poincaré believed that the source of 
the general laws of mathematics and 
science lay in the rational human intel- 
lect; that they were rational was what 
gave them their rigor and their essential 
usefulness. But Poincaré also asked 
whether, if made up in the mind, they 
were then also capable of being applied 
in random fashion. No, he said: “Experi- 
ment leaves us our freedom of choice, 
but it guides us by aiding us to discern 
the easiest way.”'? In other words, 
experiment in the real world orders and 
directs one’s choice of first principles. 
Some are useful in discovering the 
world, and some are not. Science pro- 
ceeds by discovering and making use of 
those conventional hypotheses that are 
productive and by discarding those that 
are unproductive. 

Poincaré pointed out that some inves- 
tigators had gone too far in what they 
took to be the implications of the con- 
ventional nature of scientific principles: 
“they have wished to generalize beyond 
measure, and, at the same time, they 
have forgotten that liberty is not license. 
Thus they have reached what is called 
nominalism.” Poincaré suggested that 
such thinkers should “have asked them- 
selves if the savant is not the dupe of his 
own definitions and if the world he 
thinks he discovers is not simply created 
by his own caprice.’’'' If science did 
operate according to the random inven- 
tion of descriptive models, it could never 
tell us anything about the natural world 
and the objects that occupy that world. 
“Still,” Poincaré added, “the things 
themselves are not what [science] can 
reach, as the naive dogmatists think, but 
only the relations between things. Out- 
side of these relations there is no know- 
able reality.””'” 

Geometry and mathematics were 


ways of articulating the relationships 
between objects of perception. They 
were not the same as experimental facts, 
but they were useful in picturing the 
world. Poincaré argued that because the 
axioms of more tuan one kind of geome- 
try could be shown to be consistent, one 
could no longer believe that Euclidean 
geometry was the one true way of 
describing space and its inhabitants. He 
pointed out that 


experience no doubt teaches us 
that the sum of the angles of a 
triangle is equal to two right 
angles; but this is because the 
triangles we deal with are too lit- 
tle: the difference, according to 
Lobachevski, is proportional to the 
surface of the triangle. Will this 
perhaps become sensible when we 
operate on larger triangles or 
when our measurements become 
more precise? The Euclidean ge- 
ometry would thus be only a provi- 
sional geometry.” 


What this provisional status implied for 
Poincaré was that “one geometry cannot 
be more true than another; it can only be 
more convenient.” '* 

Poincaré’s philosophy developed out 
of his mathematics. In particular, his 
attitudes were conditioned by his studies 
involving the relationships among dif- 
ferent kinds of geometry. One could 
invent the principles of geometry and 
develop them through logic. These prin- 
ciples were conventions and disguised 
definitions, but, nonetheless, they were 
“drawn from experimental laws.”!* In 
certain ways, Poincaré’s position was a 
precursor to logical positivism. In 
Science and Method, he argues that 


a demonstration truly founded 
upon the principles of analytic logic 
will be composed of a series of 
propositions. Some, serving as 
premises, will be identities or defi- 
nitions; the others will be deduced 
from the premises step by step. But 
though the bond between each 
proposition and the following is 
immediately evident, it will not at 
first sight appear how we get from 
the first to the last, which we may 
be tempted to regard as a new 
truth. But if we replace succes- 
sively the different expressions 
therein by their definition and if 
this operation be carried as far as 
possible, there will finally remain 
only identities, so that all will 
reduce to an immense tautology. 
Logic therefore remains sterile 
unless made fruitful by intuition. '® 


In his discussion of intuition in The 
Value of Science, Poincaré writes that 
even when scientists thought that their 


research was free from intuitive ap- 
proaches they were deluding themselves. 
Innovation requires intuition: “Pure 
logic could never lead us to anything but 
tautologies; it could create nothing new; 
not from it alone can any science 
issue.”'’ Poincaré thought that mathe- 
matics and the other sciences progressed 
by something more than syllogistic 
arguments from first principles: they 
progressed by intuitive invention. One of 
the sources for original creation was 
“generalization by induction, copied, so 
to speak, from the procedures of the 
experimental sciences.” 


D uchamp’s philosophy also shares 
characteristics with positivism. In 
his interview with Pierre Cabanne, 
Duchamp pointed out that 


the Viennese logicians worked out 
a system wherein everything is, 
as far as I understand it, a tau- 
tology, that is, a repetition of 
premises. In mathematics, it goes 
from a very simple theorem to a 
very complicated one, but it’s all in 
the first theorem. So, metaphysics: 
tautology; religion: tautology; 
everything is tautology, except 
black coffee because the senses are 
in control! The eyes see the black 
coffee, it’s a truth; but the rest is 
always tautology.” 


Duchamp’s reference here to the Vienna 
Circle is suggestive. Philipp Frank 
recalled that some of the most pressing 
questions that concerned him and his 
associates in Vienna, a group that 
included Otto Neurath and Hans Hahn, 
involved the relationship between exper- 
imental facts and scientific hypotheses: 
“In our opinion, the man who bridged 
the gap successfully was the French 
mathematician and philosopher Henri 
Poincaré. For us, he was a kind of Kant 
freed of the remnants of medieval scho- 
lasticism and anointed with the oil of 
modern science.” 

One of the apparent discrepancies or 
problems in the development or progress 
of science concerned the role of scien- 
tific generalizations. Material science 
seemed to advance steadily with respect 
to the gradual accumulation of knowl- 
edge and facts acquired through experi- 
ment. But at the same time, grand the- 
ories or large-scale theoretical schemata 
were likely to be proven false and were 
then discarded by the scientific commu- 
nity. If a theory was soon to be thrown 
out, why advance it in the first place? 
What was the role of hypothesis in the 
advancement of science? An important 
part of Poincaré’s philosophical inquiry 
addressed the latter question. 

Duchamp was faced with a similar 
kind of problem within the operational 


structure of the art world. How did 
progress in art proceed and what was the 
role of theory or aesthetics within that 
process? On the one hand, Duchamp 
had become disenchanted with practical 
matters of aesthetics: from personal 
experience, he had found that such 
things could be arbitrary and guided by 
suspect taste.” On the other hand, he 
was intensely involved with making con- 
crete contributions to art, especially 
during his early years. He was like a 
scientist making discoveries in a labora- 
tory but not knowing how to unify his 
facts within an encompassing theory. 
Through his reading of Poincare, 
Duchamp found a paradigm for articu- 
lating his art problems; science provided 
a metaphorical schema for defining the 
process of making art. 


P oincaré’s system of doubt does not 
imply a lack of faith in science or in 
the ability of humans to do science. That 
one could not decide on the ultimate 
truth or falsity of certain kinds of hypo- 
theses did not mean that one had to 
retreat into arbitrariness. Duchamp’s 
system had a similar kind of a reason- 
ableness about it. His system was careful, 
plotted, consistent, and subtle. What 
emerges from Duchamp’s doubt is a 
careful skepticism—a skepticism that 
also characterizes the best scientists. 
What one sees in Duchamp, as in 
Poincaré, is a healthy willingness to 
question—a process that leads to new 
solutions. It was in this regard that 
Poincaré was most important to Du- 
champ. It was a matter of one genius 
reinforcing another genius. It was a mat- 
ter of the best of human endeavor 
(science) reinforcing the best of human 
endeavor (art). 

Poincaré articulates his discussions of 
the provisional nature of different kinds 
of geometry by demonstrating their 
interrelatedness. By showing the con- 
nections between, say, metric geometry 
and projective geometry, between Eu- 
clidean and non-Euclidean geometry, 
and by then showing their various rela- 
tionships with topology, Poincaré could 
show that how one chose one’s geometry 
was a matter of convenience. Duchamp 
wanted to demonstrate the conventional 
nature of aesthetics—to show that how 
one chose one’s art was also a matter 
of context. 

Tu m', 1918 (see Fig. 2), clearly 
shows that approach. The painting can 
be taken as a demonstration of the prin- 
ciples discussed by Poincaré, and the 
philosophical implications of the paint- 
ing for art are similar to those that 
Poincaré articulated for science. Tu m’ 
is susceptible to interpretation from the 
point of view of several different geome- 
tries. The cast shadows or projected 
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shadows (ombres portées) are refer- 
ences to projective geometry. Perspec- 
tive is a subcategory of projective geom- 
etry, and part of the subject matter of 
Tu m is perspective. On one level, 
Duchamp was dealing with a traditional 
two-dimensional picture surface that 
represents a three-dimensional space. 
This is already n-dimensional geometry 
with n = 2 and n = 3. But Duchamp 
was also interested in situations where 
n > 3. Such situations are considerably 
more complex. 

Because it could be thought of as an 
analogy for projection, the concept of a 
cast shadow was important in Du- 
champ’s thinking about n-dimensional 
geometry. Part of the imagery of Tu m' 
consists of shadows cast by three of his 
ready-mades: the Bicycle Wheel, the 
Corkscrew, and the Hat Rack. The 
Corkscrew has survived only as a 
shadow on Tu m’. The shadows of the 
three ready-mades are outstretched 
across the surface of the canvas with the 
Bicycle Wheel on the left and the spiral 
of the Corkscrew leading out from the 
axle of the wheel to the center of the 
painting. A sign-painter’s hand emerges 
from the handle of the Corkscrew and 
points towards the shadow of the Hat 
Rack on the right. These shadows are 
analogies: if a three-dimensional object 
casts a two-dimensional shadow, then by 
analogy a four-dimensional object 
would cast a three-dimensional shadow. 

In one of his notes for the Large Glass 
in A l'Infinitif, Duchamp used that anal- 
ogy: “The shadow cast by a four-dimen- 
sional figure on our space is a three- 
dimensional shadow.”*” He then refers 
to a passage is Esprit Pascal Jouffret’s 
Traité élémentaire de géométrie à quatre 
dimensions: “See Jouffret, Geom. of 4 
dim., page 186, last 3 lines.” In those 
lines, Jouffret suggests that “in this 
regard [conceptualizing the fourth di- 
mension], one would do well to “con- 
sider the horizontal shadow that attaches 
itself to you as you walk along in the sun 
and that, long or short, wide or narrow, 
repeats your movements as if it under- 
stood you, although it is only an empty 
semblance.”™ Jouffret uses the analogy 
of the cast shadow to introduce a discus- 
sion of flat-beings. Since it is difficult to 
envision higher-dimensional spaces, it 
might be useful to envision lower-dimen- 
sional spaces. By imagining what it 
would be like to live in a flat, two- 
dimensional plane, one could better 
appreciate the relationships between 
three-dimensional beings and four- 
dimensional spaces. 

In Tu m, three-dimensional ready- 
mades become flat, two-dimensional 
shadows. They become, in a sense, flat- 
beings. In one of his notes for the Large 
Glass included in the Green Box, 
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Fig. 3 Duchamp, “Shadows of 
Ready-mades,” photograph taken in 
Duchamp’s studio, 33 West 67 Street, 
New York, 1918. Collection, Mme 
Marcel Duchamp, Villiers-sous-Grez. 





Duchamp discusses the “cast shadows of 
ready-mades.”** The inclusion of this 
note in the Green Box indicates that he 
intended that the imagery both of Tu m 
and of the Large Glass involve shadows 
cast from ready-mades. A photograph 
taken by Duchamp in his New York 
apartment in 1918 (Fig. 3) reinforces 
this idea. The forms of the shadows 
are very similar to the flat shapes of 
the Bride in the upper panel of the 
Large Glass. 

The implications of n-dimensional pro- 
jection were explained by Duchamp on 
several occasions. He told George Heard 
Hamilton and Richard Hamilton: 


anything that has three-dimen- 
sional form is a projection in our 
world from a four-dimensional 
world, and my Bride, for example, 
would be a three-dimensional pro- 
jection of a four-dimensional 
Bride. All right. Then, since it’s on 
the glass it’s flat, and so my Bride 
is a two-dimensional representa- 
tion of a three-dimensional Bride, 
who also would be a four-dimen- 
sional projection on a three- 
dimensional world of the Bride.” 


In his interview with Pierre Cabanne, 
Duchamp connected this kind of discus- 
sion of projective geometry with the 
notion of cast shadows: 


Since I found that one could make 
a cast shadow from a three-dimen- 
sional thing, any object whatso- 


ever ... I thought that, by simple 
intellectual analogy, the fourth 
dimensional could project an object 
of three dimensions.... “The 
Bride” in the “Large Glass” was 
based on this, as if it were the 
projection of a four-dimensional 
object.” 


In Duchamp’s thinking, Tu m, the 
Large Glass, the notes, the ready- 
mades, their cast shadows, and their 
geometrical implications were all tightly 
interconnected. 

The same may be said of their philo- 
sophical implications. Tu m’ is a meta- 
painting and perhaps metaphysical. Du- 
champ may have intended his shadows as 
Platonic references; he may have wanted 
to suggest that the work of art was a 
shadow of a shadow. If so, the reasons 
would not have been Plato’s, but 
Duchamp’s. More precisely, they would 
have been Duchamp’s as developed out of 
Poincaré. By 1918, Duchamp had come 
to feel that painting was largely empty 
semblance. He was interested in the idea 
behind the work of art, not in order to 
affirm the first principles of a valuational 
aesthetics but in order to cast doubt on 
those first principles. Tum’ clearly 
involves geometry. The purpose of this 
involvement is less clear, but the connec- 
tions between various geometries and 
their conventionalist implications are 
what Duchamp used in the unification of 
his art. He had learned the geometry and 
the philosophy from Poincaré. In Du- 
champ’s descriptions of art, as in Poin- 
caré’s descriptions of the world, the rela- 
tionships between objects were more 
accessible than the objects themselves. 


P rojective analogies need not be 
confined to discussing the interrela- 
tionships of different n-dimensional Eu- 
clidean spaces. Explanations of non- 
Euclidean geometry can also involve 
interdimensional analogies such as flat- 
beings.” The flat-being represented by 
the shadow of the Bicycle Wheel in Tu 
m’ may be a reference to non-Euclidean 
geometry. The circular rim of the wheel, 
the circumference of the circle, if rotated 
around one of its diameters would gener- 
ate a sphere, which is an analytic Euclid- 
ean surface that can serve as a model for 
the elliptic non-Euclidean geometry of 
Riemann. The wheel would generate a 
figure much like the one on the right- 
hand side of a diagram from Jouffret’s 
Traité (Fig. 4).” 

The diagram accompanies a descrip- 
tion of Riemann’s geometry. The draw- 
ing might also serve as an illustration for 
Poincaré’s explanation in Science and 
Hypothesis. In order to discuss Rie- 
mann’s geometry, Poincaré introduces 
the notion of “beings with no thickness.” 


He then argues that if such beings were 
cognizant and if they lived on the sur- 
face of a sphere, they would not invent 
ordinary geometry: “First it is clear they 
will attribute to space only two dimen- 
sions; what will play for them the role of 
the straight line will be the shortest path 
from one point to another on the sphere, 
that is to say, an arc of a great circle; ina 
word, their geometry will be the spheri- 
cal geometry.” He goes on to say that 
“Riemann’s geometry is spherical ge- 
ometry extended to three dimensions.” 
The shadow of the Bicycle Wheel in 
Tu m is essentially made up of one- 
dimensional line segments. They can be 
thought of as projections from a two- 
dimensional, non-Euclidean surface like 
the one in Jouffret’s illustration. The 
left-hand side of Jouffret’s diagram, 
which resembles a bicycle wheel, can be 
taken as a projection of the right-hand 
diagram. The sphere, in its turn, can be 
taken as a projection from a three- 
dimensional, non-Euclidean space. 

Geometers often point out that there is 
a conceptual correspondence between a 
three-dimensional, non-Euclidean Rie- 
mannian space and a four-dimensional 
Euclidean hypersphere.® Each can be 
thought of as a sphere with an extra 
dimension. Poincaré had this correspon- 
dence in mind when, in the introduction 
to his discussion of his Euclidean—non- 
Euclidean dictionary, he said that people 
who were used to thinking about four- 
dimensional geometry would have no dif- 
ficulty in extending the two-dimensional 
models of non-Euclidean geometry into 
three dimensions.” 

Evidence that Duchamp was inter- 
ested in the relationships between 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, 
specifically in regard to Poincaré’s use 
of Lobachevski’s geometry, is provided 
by his Unhappy Ready-Made, 1919 
(Fig. 5), and his original photograph of 
the book hanging from a Paris balcony 
(Fig. 6). In the latter, no “geometry” is 
visible at all. Duchamp chose the dia- 
grams as ready-made geometry and 
then retouched the photograph with 
compass and ruler. What he chose is 
significant. The drawing depicts orthog- 
onal circles and demonstrates one of 
Euclid’s theorems.” Various Euclidean 
theorems and their corresponding dia- 
grams often begin discussions of paral- 
lelism in Lobachevski’s geometry.” Spe- 
cifically, Euclidean orthogonal circles 
are often used by way of comparison in 
explanations of Poincaré’s method of 
demonstrating the consistency of Loba- 
chevski’s non-Euclidean geometry. 
Poincaré first used this approach in the 
context of his work on automorphic (or 
Fuchsian) functions.** 

Poincaré begins by defining the fun- 
damental plane as a circle. He then 





Fig. 4 Illustration from E. Jouffret, Traité élémentaire de géométrie a quatre 


dimensions, p. 16. 
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Fig. 5. Duchamp, Unhappy. 
Ready-made, 1919, from the 
Box-in-a-Valise, Paris, 1941—42. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, The 
Louise and Walter Arensberg 


defines straight lines as being either 
straight lines passing through the center 
of the fundamental plane or arcs of 
circles cutting the fundamental plane 
orthogonally. Angles remain angles. 
Distance becomes logarithmic. Two tan- 
gent arcs that intersect on the funda- 
mental plane are parallel. What Poin- 
caré’s system amounts to is a way of 
relating the two geometries: he shows 
that the axioms and theorems of Loba- 
chevski’s geometry are special cases of 








Fig. 6. Duchamp, Unretouched 
photograph of Unhappy Ready-made, c. 
1919. Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Marcel Duchamp Archives, Gift of Dr. 
William A. Camfield. 

Collection. 


Euclidean geometry.” Thus, the non- 
Euclidean geometry is consistent if the 
Euclidean geometry is consistent. Poin- 
caré’s model is the one that he later 
described in more general terms as a 
“dictionary” in Science and Hypothe- 
sis.® If one were to translate the dia- 
grams of orthogonal circles that Du- 
champ used for his ready-made geome- 
try book according to Poincaré’s rules, 
one would arrive at an arrangement that 
looks very different: the Euclidean dia- 
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Figs. 7 and 8 Duchamp, 3 Standard Stoppages, 1913-14, assemblage: three 
threads glued to three painted canvas strips, 5!⁄4 x 47'⁄4", each mounted on a glass 
panel, and wooden templates shaped along one edge to match the curves of the 
threads; the whole fitted into a wood box, 11'4 x 5074”. New York, Collection The 


Museum of Modern Art, Katherine S. Dreier Bequest. 


grams would be transformed into non- 
Euclidean diagrams. Duchamp may 
have intended the deformations caused 
in his book by hanging it from a balcony 
as references to such transformations. 
The curved pages may have been refer- 
ences to the curvature involved in non- 
Euclidean geometry.” 

The two-dimensional models for non- 
Euclidean geometry require surfaces of 
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constant curvature. Poincaré explained 

this concept thus: 
Consider any figure on a surface. 
Imagine this figure traced on a 
flexible and inextensible canvas 
applied over this surface in such a 
way that when the canvas is dis- 
placed and deformed, the various 
lines of this figure can change their 
form without changing their 


length. In general, this flexible and 
inextensible figure cannot be dis- 
placed without leaving the surface; 
but there are certain particular sur- 
faces for which such a movement 
would be possible; these are the 
surfaces of constant curvature. 


He goes on to point out that such sur- 
faces can be derived for both branches of 
non-Euclidean geometry: “The two- 
dimensional geometries of Riemann and 
Lobachevski are thus correlated to the 
Euclidean geometry.” 


oincaré’s remarks about a canvas 

bring Tu m’ to mind. The buckling 
around the trompe l'oeil tear suggests 
that the two-dimensional plane surface 
of the canvas has become a two-dimen- 
sional curved surface. This kind of 
deformation can be taken as a reference 
to non-Euclidean geometry. The shad- 
ows can be taken as references to the 
figures projected onto that surface. The 
points of an n-dimensional configuration 
can be projected onto an n — | dimen- 
sional configuration, as when three- 
dimensional objects are projected orto 
two-dimensional perspective or isomet- 
ric drawings. In a less complete sense, a 
two-dimensional shadow is a projection 
of a three-dimensional object. 

In one of his notes for the Large 
Glass, first published by Matta in his 
magazine /nstead, Duchamp says that 
“after the Bride,” he wanted “to make 
pictures using cast shadows.” Tu m' was 
apparently one of the results. In the 
note, he goes on to say that by means of 
n — | dimensional shadows projected by 
n-dimensional objects, “first on a plane, 
second on a surface of such or such 
curvature, third on several transparent 
surfaces, ...one can obtain a hypophy- 
sical analysis of the successive transfor- 
mations of objects (in their form con- 
tour). The reference here to both 
plane and curved surfaces suggests that 
Duchamp was thinking in terms of both 
metric and projective geometry and in 
terms of both Euclidean and non- 
Euclidean geometry. Depending upon 
the surface chosen—plane, positively 
curved, negatively curved—the result- 
ing geometries could be quite different. 

In another of his notes, this one from 
the Green Box, Duchamp talks about 
the shadows cast by “2, 3, 4 ready- 
mades ‘brought together.” He dis- 
cusses the shadows as being three- 
dimensional ready-mades “having be- 
come” two-dimensional projections of 
ready-mades. “Take these ‘having be- 
comes, ” he says, “and make from them 
a tracing without of course changing 
their position in relation to each other in 
the original projection.” Duchamp 
traced the shadows of the ready-mades 


eb. 


onto the surface of Tu m with pencil. 
This technique (calquer) involves the 
“projection” of three-dimensional ob- 
jects onto two-dimensional surfaces. 
The French term is interesting because a 
calque is not only a “tracing” but also 
an “imitation” or “close copy.” The 
ready-mades come out of the molds of 
mass-production techniques as close 
copies. The calque made from the 
shadow of a ready-made is itself a com- 
monplace reproduction: a shadow can be 
cast by “any object whatsoever.” 

In a metaphorical sense, the fourth 
dimension may have been for Duchamp 
a device for flattening works of art into 
shadows—“‘three times removed from 
the true.” Images on picture surfaces 
and shadows on picture planes are n- 
dimensional projections of n + 1 dimen- 
sional objects. They are geometrical 
“sections” in the same sense that Alberti 
used the term in his discussion of per- 
spective. In Tu m, Duchamp is dealing 
with a two-dimensional picture surface, 
a Renaissance mirror surface as it were, 
and three-dimensional objects projected 
onto that surface, both as shadows and 
as perspective renderings. In the center 
of the painting, the conventional symbol 
of a hand emerges from the handle of 
the Corkscrew and points towards both 
a shadow and an unconventional per- 
spective arrangement. Overlapping the 
traced shadow of the Hat Rack is an 
open-ended, transparent box. One end of 
the box is made up of a white rectangle 
drawn in perspective. From each corner 
of this rectangle, two curved lines are 
drawn parallel to the picture plane with 
the templates of the 3 Standard Stop- 
pages (Figs. 7 and 8). The volume 
suggests a curved region of space. 
The double edges drawn with the tem- 
plates are perhaps meant to cast doubt 
on measuring devices. They suggest 
the provisional nature of geometry. Fur- 
ther, they suggest that there is an ad 
libitum freedom involved in choosing 
between alternatives. 

Tu m becomes an essay in making— 
in art making, hypothesis making, and 
aesthetic judgment making. Tradition- 
ally, the picture plane had been an area 
in which reality took place; it had been a 
window opening onto a space con- 
structed according to the principles of 
perspective-—-a subcategory of pro- 
jective geometry. Duchamp tore a hole 
through that area. Similarly, the inven- 
tion of non-Euclidean geometries had 
torn a hole through the intellectual 
structure of reality. The Euclidean 
space that had been depicted in pictures 
was called into question by the invention 
of these geometries. Truth, geometric 
reality, was ripping apart. It could be 
held together only by conventional con- 
structs, by safety pins. 


T he iconography of Tu m involves 
both the philosophy of art and the 
philosophy of science. Part of Poincaré’s 
questioning of the foundations of geom- 
etry concerned the sources of axioms 
and theorems. Were they experimental 
truths? He argued that “we constantly 
reason as if geometric figures behaved 
like solids,” but such apparent connec- 
tions with what we see in the world do 
not justify an assumption that geometry 
is experimental. He goes on to say that 
“the properties of light and its recti- 
linear propagation have also given rise 
to some of the propositions of geometry, 
and in particular those of projective 
geometry, so that from this point of view 
one would be tempted to say that metric 
geometry is the study of solids, and 
projective, that of light.’*' But there is a 
fundamental problem with such ap- 
proaches: if geometry were based on 
experiment or measurement, it could 
never be exact. Because there are no 
rigorously rigid solids in nature, an 
experimentally based geometry could 
only be approximate.” 

Several aspects of Tu m involve the 
approximate nature of measuring de- 
vices and the distinctions between met- 
ric geometry and projective geometry. 
Poincaré explained that 


metric geometry is based on the 
notion of distance; in it, two fig- 
ures are considered as equivalent 
when they are “equal” in the sense 
which mathematicians assign to 
this word. Projective geometry is 
based on the notion of the straight 
line. For two figures to be consid- 
ered as equivalent in projective 
geometry it is not necessary that 
they be equal; it is sufficient that 
they correspond to each other by 
means of a projective transforma- 
tion; that is, that one be the pro- 
jection of the other.” 


Classical perspective is subsumed 
under projective geometry. In one of his 
notes, Duchamp says that “by perspec- 
tive (or other conventional means) the 
lines, the drawing, are ‘strained’ and 
lose the nearly of the ‘always possible’ 
with moreover the irony to have chosen 
the body or original object which inevi- 
tably becomes according to this perspec- 
tive (or other convention). In a per- 
spective transformation, lengths and 
angles are “strained” and “inevitably 
become” according to the principles of 
the transformation. Duchamp’s “other 
convention” may have been topology 
because, in it, transformations are more 
nearly “always possible.” 

Poincaré’s remarks about metric and 
projective geometries introduce an ex- 
amination of analysis situs, a geometry 
now called topology. He explains that 


in this discipline two figures are 
equivalent every time it is possible 
to have one correspond to the other 
by means of a continuous defor- 
mation, whatever the law gov- 
erning the deformation may be, 
provided that continuity is main- 
tained. Thus, a circle is equivalent 
to an ellipse or even to any type of 
closed curve, but it is not equiva- 
lent to a line segment because the 
segment is not a closed figure. A 
sphere is equivalent to any convex 
surface whatever, but it is not 
equivalent to a torus because in 
the torus there is a hole and there 
is none in a sphere. Let us imagine 
a pattern of any kind and the copy 
of this pattern drawn by a clumsy 
draftsman. The proportions are 
distorted, straight lines drawn by a 
trembling hand have undergone 
distressing deviations and result in 
disproportional curves. From the 
point of view of metric geometry, 
and even from that of projective 
geometry, the two figures are not 
equivalent; but on the contrary 
they are equivalent from the point 
of view of analysis situs.” 
Topological operations are carried 
out as if the bodies undergoing the 
transformations were made of rubber. 
So long as continuity is maintained, a 
geometrical figure can be stretched into 
any number of configurations. A circle 
is topologically equivalent to a square 
and a torus is topologically equivalent to 
a coffee cup, because if the circle were a 
rubber band, it could be stretched into 
the shape of the square, just as a rubber- 
sheet torus could be stretched into the 
shape of a coffee cup. With these points 
in mind. any number of Duchamp’s “de- 
formations” can be interpreted as topo- 
logical transformations. The flat and 
curved pages of the geometry book can 
be taken as topologically equivalent con- 
figurations, or homeomorphisms, as can 
the flat and curved surface implied by 
the trompe Foeil buckling on Tu nr. 
From a topological point of view, the 
curved line segments in 3 Standard 
Stoppages (see Figs. 7 and 8) are equiv- 
alent to straight lines or to each other. 
As the individual pieces of string fell 
through space, they underwent any 
number of transformations. Topologi- 
cally, the transformations were ad libi- 
tum or à son grê. Such variations inter- 
ested Duchamp because of their philo- 
sophical implications. He believed that 
the meaning of a work of art was elastic 
and ad libitum: “An oeuvre by itself 
doesn’t exist, it’s an optical illusion. It’s 
only made to be seen by the people who 
look at it. The poor medium is only 
gratuitous. You could invent a false 
artist. Whatever happens could have 
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been completely different.” For Du- 
champ, aesthetics, critical interpreta- 
tion, art history, and artistic intention 
were topological. 

The line segments in 3 Standard 
Stoppages are topological homeomor- 
phisms in one dimension. At the lower 
left of Tum’ are three curved lines 
drawn with the templates of the 3 Stan- 
dard Stoppages. They are at the edges 
of three overlapping curved surfaces 
that suggest the configurations that 
would have been generated by the 
curved line segments of the strings as 
they fell through space. These three 
surfaces are topological homeomor- 
phisms in two dimensions. The three 
“Draft Pistons” in the upper panel of the 
Large Glass (see Fig. 1) are also topo- 
logical homeomorphisms in two dimen- 
sions. Duchamp hung flat, two-dimen- 
sional pieces of cloth in front of a win- 
dow and allowed the wind to distort 
their shapes. He then photographed the 
pieces of cloth (Fig. 9) and used the 
forms as templates for determining the 
irregular holes in the épanouissement of 
the Bride. As a next logical step in this 
n-dimensional sequence, Duchamp’s 
ready-made Traveler's Folding Item 
(Fig. 10) can be taken as a reference to 
topological homeomorphisms in three 
dimensions. The work looks like a rub- 
ber-sheet cube. If taken as a metaphor 
for a topological solid, it would become a 
three-manifold with boundary. The two- 
dimensional deformed surfaces of the 
three “Draft Pistons” can be taken as 
analogues for the deformed surfaces 
that would be generated by the one- 
dimensional deformed lines of the 3 
Standard Stoppages displacing them- 
selves through space. The Traveler's 
Folding Item can, in its turn, be taken as 
an analogue for the configuration that 
would be generated by the two-dimen- 
sional “Draft Pistons” displacing them- 
selves through space. The next step 
towards a displacement into the fourth 
dimension would be, in Duchamp’s 
term, “hypophysical.” 

Traveler's Folding Item is a type- 
writer cover and thus associated with 
writing. Both the three “Draft Pistons” 
and the 3 Standard Stoppages are also 
associated with writing. In one of his 
notes, Duchamp refers to the “Draft 
Pistons” as “alphabetic units,” and it is 
through them that the “commands” of 
the Bride are telegraphed to the Bache- 
lors in the lower panel of the Large Glass. 
Duchamp explains that the Bride’s 
instructions have “their alphabet and 
terms governed by the orientation of the 
three Draft Pistons.”*’ Thus, communi- 
cation in the Large Glass proceeds by a 
topologically deformed sign system. In 
another of his notes, Duchamp suggests 
that geometrically deformed symbols 
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Fig. 9 Duchamp, “Draft Piston,” 1914, photograph, 23'4 x 191/6”. Collection, 
Mme Marcel Duchamp, Villiers-sous-Grez. 
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Fig. 10 Duchamp, Traveler’s Folding Item, 1916, H. 23”. Sarasota, Fla., John and 
Mable Ringling Museum of Art, Gift of Mary Sisler Foundation/Mrs. William T. 
Sisler. 





could be constructed using the 3 Stan- 
dard Stoppages. He says that one could 
“compose a schematic sign designating 
each of [the so-called abstract words in a 
Larousse dictionary].” This sign could 
“be composed with the standard stops.”* 
Duchamp’s desire to construct a “topo- 
logical language” reflects his attitude 
concerning meaning: he believed that 
meaning could be stretched into any 
number of configurations, as if it were 
made of rubber. 

Topological interpretations are in 
keeping with Duchamp’s interests in n- 
dimensional and non-Euclidean geome- 
tries. The various geometries can be 
interrelated, as Duchamp had learned 
from Poincaré: non-Euclidean geometry 
is a metric geometry, and metric geome- 
try can be subsumed under projective 
geometry; projective geometry can be 
n-dimensional, and non-Euclidean geom- 
etry can be n-dimensional; Riemann’s 
geometry is commensurate with topol- 
ogy. Poincaré points out that “[analysis 
situs] gives rise to a series of theorems 
just as closely interconnected as those of 
Euclid; and it is from this set of proposi- 
tions that Riemann constructed one of 
the most remarkable and abstract theo- 
ries of pure analysis.“ Topology can 
also be n-dimensional, as Poincaré 
reminds us: “there is an analysis situs of 
more than three dimensions.” 


P oincaré demonstrated that one’s 
choice of geometry was conven- 
tional. Duchamp demonstrated that 
one’s choice of art was conventional. 
Through conventional means, he trans- 
formed objects that were not art into art 
objects. He did it by placing ready- 
mades within the art context and by 
then saying that they were not works of 
art. In spite of his disavowals, they 
became works of art. Poincaré argued 
that one could not know objects; one 
could know only the relationships 
between objects. Duchamp concurred. 
When asked what determined his choice 
of ready-mades, Duchamp replied that 
it 
depended on the object. In general, 
I had to beware of its “look.” It’s 
very difficult to choose an object, 
because, at the end of fifteen days, 
you begin to like it or to hate it. 
You have to approach something 
with an indifference, as if you had 
no aesthetic emotion. The choice of 
ready-mades is always based on 
visual indifference and, at the same 
time, on the, total absence of good 
or bad taste.” 


Duchamp claimed that he had chosen 
the ready-mades precisely because they 
were visually neutral—he neither liked 
them nor disliked them—and that their 


beauty was the last thing that he had 
had on his mind when he chose them.” 
But these works were far from uninter- 
esting. He said that he had thrown the 
ready-mades into the face of the art 
public as a challenge and that now they 
admired them for their aesthetic beauty. 
This challenge was not just a joke, a 
schoolboy blague. It was a way of ques- 
tioning the underpinnings of art criti- 
cism and art history. Duchamp said that 
“taste is momentary,” that if one waited 
fifty years, taste changed. He argued 
that “if one is Jogical, one doubts the 
history of art.” 

Duchamp’s doubt began early in his 
career. He remembered being turned 
around by the small mindedness that 
had caused the rejection of Nude 
Descending a Staircase from the Inde- 
pendents exhibition in 1912: 


Cubism had lasted two or three 
years, and they already had an 
absolutely clear, dogmatic line on 
it, foreseeing everything that might 
happen. I found that naïvely fool- 
ish. So, that cooled me off so much 
that, as a reaction against such 
behavior coming from artists 
whom I had believed to be free, 
I got a job. I became a librarian 
at the Sainte-Geneviève Library 
in Paris.” 


Shocked into reevaluating the premises 
involved in interpretation and aesthetic 
judgment, Duchamp must have been 
attracted to the alternative intellectual 
tradition represented by mathematics 
and science; it was in his new job in the 
library that he probably began reading 
Poincaré and found in him a kindred 
spirit. 

Duchamp called art “une dédale 
illogique”—-an illogical labyrinth.” He 
believed that one lost oneself within the 
laybrinth, retraced one’s steps, and com- 
ing around new corners that obscured 
old vistas, perceived new ones. Poincaré 
argued that the approach to mathemat- 
ics and science also involved intricate 
pathways: truth was hidden within a 
labyrinth, but, nonetheless, one provided 
oneself with maps, with hypotheses, and 
proceeded inward. Both Poincaré and 
Duchamp were aided by the philosophi- 
cal thread of conventionalism: it pro- 
vided the scientist and the artist with a 
skepticism that prevented mistaking a 
corner of the labyrinth for its center; it 
provided them with an abiding doubt 
about the veil of certainty that seems to 
fall across human consciousness too eas- 
ily and too quickly. 

Duchamp took Poincaré’s advice and 
put things together that did not seem to 
belong together. He chose ready-mades 
and put them together with art objects; 
he chose intellectual disciplines—mathe- 


matics and the philosophy of science- 
and put them together with aesthetic 
His connections were metaphors for tł 
importance of relationship over any cat 
gory of individual objecthood. Given ce 
tain relationships, the objects could | 
anything whatsoever. Duchamp use 
conventionalism in his arrangements © 
show that “everything could have bex 
completely different.” His strategy re 
resents a substantial connection betwes 
art and science. Duchamp said that “v 
don’t speak about science because v 
don’t know the language, but everyo! 
speaks about art.” Duchamp himse 
was an exception. He knew a great de 
about the language of science. Throus 
Poincaré, he had learned the philosoph 
cal implications of advanced geometrie 
and he used what he had learned ` 
speak about art. And because what ł 
said has been so influential, those geon 
etries and the world views that they e 
gendered, have had fundamental effec 
on art, art theory, and the revisionism : 
art history. 
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Mount St. Helens: 
An Artistic Aftermath 


By Patricia Grieve Watkinson 


hen eighteenth- and nineteenth- 

century tourists in search of the 
sublime and the beautiful visited Italy’s 
Mount Vesuvius, they turned to artists 
for documentation of the experience. 
Philippe de Loutherbourg, Angelica 
Kauffman, J.M.W. Turner, Ingres, Cor- 
ot, Bierstadt, and Degas are among 
those who painted “the fatal moun- 
tain.”' In addition, many less well- 
known artists produced paintings, draw- 
ings, and engravings of the erupting 
volcano as souvenirs for the wealthy 
traveler or as illustrations for travel 
books and scientific treatises.” 

Today, of course, it is the photogra- 
pher who fulfills that role. When twen- 
tieth-century tourists visit the volcano of 
Mount St. Helens in the state of Wash- 
ington, they select souvenirs from a vari- 
ety of photographic documentation in 
the form of postcards, pictures, and 
books. Many take their own photo- 
graphs. 

On May 18, 1980, when half the 
mountain was blown away in one cata- 
strophic explosion, every camera within 
range was trained on the event. Ama- 
teur and professional photographers— 
among them, hikers, campers, journal- 
ists, television personnel, geologists, and 
the merely curious—risked, and some- 
times lost, their lives in the passion to 
document and record. The spell of the 
camera is illustrated by a survivor’s 
recollection: 


We were just cooking breakfast 
when my buddy said, “Oh my 
God, the mountain blew.” ... We 
saw this thick yellow-and-black 
cloud rushing toward us. I remem- 
ber thinking, “I should take a pic- 
ture of it.” 
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Fig. 1 Michael Landa, Untitled, 1982, black-and-white photograph, 18 x DAN ae 


And a journalist writes: 


Blackburn had been a staff pho- 
tographer for the Vancouver 
[Washington] Columbian for five 
years.... When his body was 
found in his car, friends speculated 
that his remote cameras might still 
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hold the ultimate shot of the erup- 
tion, taken in the instant before he 
died. He was the kind of photogra- 
pher everyone knew would be 
shooting right to the end.* 


It was the photographers who captured 
at first anand the 1980 eruption of Mount 
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St. Helens. Their pictures appeared on 
television screens, in slide shows, and in 
publications throughout the world. 

So where in the epic of Mount St. 
Helens do artists come in? Did they also 
respond to, interpret, and document this 
cataclysmic event? Who are they? And 
what forms did their reactions take? 
These questions were posed by the 
Museum of Art at Washington State 
University, one of the few art institu- 
tions in what was to be known as the 
“ash-fallout zone.” 

In 1983 the museum devoted an exhi- 
bition to the subject.® Living with the 
Volcano: The Artists of Mount St. Hel- 
ens showed the work of thirty-six artists 
selected by jury from some two hundred 
who submitted slides. The exhibition, in 
an abridged form, will continue to travel 
in the Northwest until 1986. This article 
is based on findings made during the 
preparation of the exhibition as well as 
on information that has subsequently 
come to light. 

We found no artists who witnessed 
the eruption on May 18th at first hand. 
The immediate and common experience 
of artist and nonartist alike, at least in 
much of the Northwest, was not of fire 
and brimstone but of an ashfall that 
brought a premature and featureless 
night. A few artists recorded this 
instantly, almost urgently. Trapped in 
her car in a small Washington town, 
Joyce Hagen of Seattle swiftly sketched 
the scene as the street lights came on at 
1:45 in the afternoon and the unex- 
plained darkness closed in. When natu- 
ral light eventually returned, at dawn 
the next day, artists were not the only 
ones to rush out in relief and make 
marks in this strange summer snow—a 
tabula rasa of unknown possibilities 
(Fig. 1). 

But those same artists were to retreat 
swiftly indoors on hearing of the health 
hazards of the ash. There they, like the 
rest of the nation, watched television 
and saw their first picture of the erupt- 
ing volcano. That image, equally avail- 
able to other artists around the world 
through newspapers and television, be- 
came the accepted artistic symbol for 
the volcano, even for those whose first- 
hand experience was of the ash alone. 

The eruption of Mount St. Helens 
was thus both a scientific event and a 
visual image communicated by the 
media. As far away as Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, the artist Michael Sandle was 
moved by the Associated Press picture 
that appeared in his local paper, 
Badische Neueste Nachtrichten. “The 
photograph had an immediate and pow- 
erful effect on me. What fascinated me 
was the ‘Awful Majesty? °” In this 
country, at least two hundred artists 
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found the television or press image or 
accompanying information sufficiently 
potent to inspire and to move.” Subse- 
quently, several artists have traveled to 
see Mount St. Helens at first hand, but 
this does not diminish the initial impact 
of the news media. 

What was it that made the eruption of 
Mount St. Helens particularly memora- 
ble in a world in which pictures of 
disaster, natural or otherwise, are daily 
fare on television and in newspapers? 
First, is its uniqueness. The only major 
volcanic eruption of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the contiguous United States of 
America, the Mount St. Helens catas- 
trophe was almost beyond the compre- 
hension of the American public. Second, 
and not contradictorily, is its familiari- 
ty. Located close to the major popula- 
tion centers of Portland and Seattle, 
Mount St. Helens had been under the 
constant scrutiny of newspeople and 
scientists for some eight weeks. Pre- 
eruption photographs of the volcano 
were everywhere. Mount St. Helens and 
its activities were a closely followed dra- 
ma, building up over several weeks and 
only climaxing in the May 18th erup- 
tion. Third, and of considerable impor- 
tance for the purposes of this discussion, 
is the visual aspect of the volcano. 
Mount St. Helens in action provided a 
clearer, more graphic image than could 
other natural disasters such as hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, or floods. The sim- 
plicity of its form, the triangle sur- 
mounted by a cloud, made a strong 
visual symbol that was instantly recog- 
nizable and easily transmitted. 

The visual and psychological aspects 
of the eruption and its associated effects 
appear to have been an immediate and 
powerful source of inspiration for art- 
ists. Yet there was a wide range of 
artistic responses to the volcano. ĮI have 
categorized these as: the awesome, the 
veristic, the celebratory, and the scien- 
tific. The artists are equally varied. 
They come from across this nation and 
from even farther afield, although a 
majority are from the Northwest. They 
include the established as well as the 
little known, and they work in all 
mediums. In fact, they represent a cross 
section of artistic endeavor in this 
country, disassociated from any of the 
major urban art centers and uncon- 
nected with any one style or movement. 
What they have in common is a funda- 
mental concern with the topical—which 
is by no means the trivial. 


The Awesome 

As one would expect, it was the cataclys- 
mic results of Mount St. Helens’ erup- 
tion—the uncontrollable power of na- 
ture and the unleashing of chaos—that 
affected many artists. In this chiefly 


pessimistic view, nature is seen as indif- 
ferent, negative, destructive, fearful, or 
awesome-——yet not without moments of 
beauty. Humankind is an impotent and 
hapless sufferer, frequently unaware of 
its helplessness and lack of control. 

Art historical and literary precedents 
were not lost on the artists concerned. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s apocalyptic Deluge 
drawings—in which “the forces of 
nature rise against man with his absurd 
pretence to ignore them’’’—are cited by 
some artists. And the photographer 
Frank Gohlke’s description of Mount St. 
Helens “as a theater in which the sub- 
lime can be experienced without embar- 
rassment or irony™'? directly refers us to 
the eighteenth-century philosophers 
Burke and Kant, whose discourses on 
the sublime identified gloom, terror, 
vastness, and awe as its chief character- 
istics, and whose thoughts influenced 
much of the theory of Romantic art and 
literature. 

Tragedy and pathos, evoking pity for 
the fallen or conquered, have tradition- 
ally been aspects of the awesome in art. 
In treating Mount St. Helens, several 
artists have focused on the loss of human 
life. Sometimes that concern is reflected 
in the titles of their works; titles such as 
Lost Companions and The Massacre of 
the Innocents. Several works are memo- 
rials to the dead, some specifically enu- 
merating those lost with crosses or 
graves. In Marilyn Lysohir’s wall sculp- 
ture, a disembodied St. Helen’s Hand 
casually drops ash-filled plastic “bag- 
gies,” each marked with a cross, into a 
heap. The allusions to the individuals 
lost and to the body bag-shroud are 
clear. Valerie Dearing suggests fate’s 
indifference to the human race in her 
handmade paper sculpture Volcan, lit- 
tered with tiny skulls and plastic dice. 
Ross Coates’s homunculus—Mt. St. 
Helens Kami-—-with a skull-like stone 
for a head and a charred stick body, 
indicates the holocaust to which nature 
had subjected humankind. 

Animals and birds also fell victim to 
the volcano; a million and a half were 
killed. Lyschir’s work is inscribed with a 
death roll that reads: “20 presumed 
dead; 60 persons lost; 5,000 black-tailed 
deer; 1,500 elk; 200 black bear; 15 
mountain goats; unknown number of 
mountain lions, bobcats, small rodents, 
birds, fish, insects, entire population of 
spotted owls.” In Linda Okazaki’s 
watercolors Birds of a Feather Fall 
Together and Night Explosion, brightly 
colored finches, the embodiment of life, 
tumble dead from a bleak night sky onto 
the bare rock below. Mount St. Helens, 
the assumed instrument of death, puffs 
unheeding in the background. 

Fears for the volcano’s destruction of 


natural resources and of the environ- 
ment are <lso disclosed by several art- 
ists. They reveal a consciousness new to 
this half of the twentieth century and 
without art historical precedent: the 
knowledge that natural resources can no 
longer be considered infinite. One such 
artist is Diane Katsiaficas. Her work 
Losing Grcund (Fig. 2), an installation 
piece, is a vast sheet of paper pulp, cast 
on an actual erosion gulley, propped up 
on charred tree trunks culled from the 
Mount St. Helens blast area. The paper 
is from recycled phone directories from 
the ‘“‘fallcut zone.” Many names, 
addresses, and phone numbers are still 
legible—ar. inventory of victims. Possi- 
bly as an ronic note, a permit is dis- 
played from Weyerhaeuser Company, 
the large t mber operators, allowing the 
artist “to remove pieces of wood and ash 
from company lands in the Green River 
area of blest area.” In this ash fir seed- 
lings are planted. The implication is that 
in all this destruction there is hope of 
renewal, that nature recycles what it 
once disca-ded. This flicker of optimism 
is not sha-ed by Jennifer Stabler Hol- 
land, whose watercolor Save Them for a 
Rainy Day (Fig. 3), with its cone- 
shaped pil2 of tree trunks erupting into 
flecks of ash, seems to indicate a need- 
less waste of precious timber resources. 
Whether she sees humankind or nature 
as respons ble for the waste is not clear. 
Frank Gohlke deals with the same ques- 
tion but leaves us less in doubt: 


The logging industry has altered 
this landscape profoundly and dra- 
matically over the course of a cen- 
tury and continues to do so. Except 
in areas closest to the mountain, 
the 19&0 eruptions did not erase 
the many traces of this activity 
from tke landscape: they can still 
be reac through the effects of the 
volcanc.'' 


The smal canyon in Gohlke’s photo- 
graph of Clearwater Creek Valley (Fig. 
4) marks -he eastern boundary of blast 
and heat effects. Reviewing Gohlke’s 
recent extibition of photographs Mount 
St. Helens: Works in Progress at The 
Museum cf Modern Art, the critic Gene 
Thornton wrote: 


Mr. Gohlke’s point, if I under- 
stand it correctly, is that the 
destruction wrought by logging, 
which we take for granted and 
indeed condone, since it provides 
us witt wood to build our houses 
and paber to print our daily news- 
papers on, is equal to, if not 
greate- than, the destruction 
wrougtt by Mt. St. Helens, and 
should appall us as much, if not 
more.‘ 


16 x 8’. 





Fig. 3 Jennifer Stabler Holland, Save 
Them for a Rainy Day, 1981, 
watercolor, 30 x 40”. 


The tragic is but one aspect of artists’ 
response to the eruption of Mount St. 
Helens. The volcanic explosion itself 
with its fragmentation and destruction 
of recognizable forms gives license to 
some artists for a variety of abstractions 
and dramatizations of color and form. 
Edward Praczukowski replaces the gray 
tonalities of the actual eruption with a 
riot of color spewing out in gestural 
scribbles that energize the whole surface 
of his painting (Fig. 5). Jean Bratt con- 
verts the mud-swollen green-brown 
Toutle River into “a river of fire, steam- 
ing through the mountains, lighting up 
the night, engulfing all.”'? Yet for oth- 


Fig. 2 Diane Katsiaficas, Losing Ground, 1983, mixed-media installation, 14 x 








ers, exaggerations or heightening of the 
dramatic are unnecessary. The actuality 
of the destruction is drama enough 
George Tsutakawa’s Dark Sun: After- 
math (Fig. 6), one of a series of sumi ink 
paintings on the theme of Mount St 
Helens, is executed on handmade Japa- 
nese paper chosen precisely for its gray- 
ness of mood and tone. Against the 
darker gray of stylized mountains 
abstract calligraphic strokes suggest the 
fallen tree trunks swirling like seg 
grasses and capture the explosive energ; 
it took to fell them. 

Sharing something of Tsutakawa’: 
view, yet taking it in another direction 
are several photographers whose worl 
should be distinguished from the repor 
tage discussed initially in this paper 
Marilyn Bridges, Tod Gangler, Franl 
Gohlke, and Emmet Gowin are amon} 
those photographers who have visitec 
Mount St. Helens and for whom thi 
mountain seems to have a special allure 
For Gowin it appears almost a calling: 


Looking back, it seems to me 
another instance of a subject 
extending itself towards me. | 
wonder if I would have traveled to 
Mount St. Helens on my own. But 
many things beyond our control 
work together on our behalf; 
chance and choice and human 
action combine and contribute to 
the quality of our lives.'* 


Frank Gohlke writes: 


The Mount St. Helens project is 
absolutely central to my work in 
photography. All of the strands of 
work to this point are woven 
together in this attempt to picture 
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Fig. 4 Frank Gohlke, Looking North u 
1981, black-and-white photograph. 
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Fig. 6 George Tsutakawa, Dark Sun, 
Aftermath, 1983, sumi on paper, 35 x 
24”. 





the consequences of an unimagin- 
ably powerful event. The interac- 
tions and often collisions between 
the natural and human orders are 
starker and clearer at Mount St. 
Helens than anywhere I have 
seen.” 


Black and white is the medium chosen 
by all these photographers. It is 
strangely appropriate to the mono- 
chrome landscape of the volcano’s blast 
area, where the grays and browns of the 
all-encompassing ash and mud extend 
for 150 square miles and leave only the 
sky to change in color. Although ostensi- 
bly documentary in style, these photo- 
graphs can be considered interpretative 
and suggestive of a subjective viewpoint. 
Indeed, the very choice of the black- 
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and-white medium can be seen as a 
desire to heighten emotive qualities by 
rendering more terrible the dismalness 
of the scene. Emmet Gowin goes a step 
further towards an approximation of the 
sickliness of the area when he prints 
with brown polytoner and reddish sele- 
nium toner, creating a purple and green- 
ish tint to his black-and-white works. 
Gene Thornton’s observation is applica- 
ble to all these photographers: 


Black and white makes every 
Western landscape look more 
desolate, more sinister, than it 
looks in reality, not just the devas- 
tated area around Mount St. Hel- 
ens but also the Grand Canyon 
and Yosemite Valley.... [T]he 
documentary look[—]for all its 


appropriateness to the subject—is 
a great deal less objective than it 
may seem to be at first glance.'® 


This desolation and devastation are 
further emphasized by the use of an 
aerial vantage point, which, by reducing 
the fallen trees to matchsticks and a 
stray elk to a mere dot, stresses the 
awesome vastness of the destruction and 
renders the view epic in scale. Nature is 
revealed as spoiled and unmendable, as 
the sufferer and rarely the culprit. 

Marilyn Bridges’s aerial photographs 
show vast areas of mountainside where 
trees have been flattened and defoliated 
by the volcanic blast of hot gases and 
ash (Fig. 7). The ash still covers the 
ground, looking curiously pleasant, like 
a sprinkling of early snow. Yet the force 
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Fig. 7 Marilyn Bridges, Mount St. Helens: Swirl, 


photograph, 16 x 20”. 
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of the blast is graphically clear. It has 
been recorded in the patterns of the tree 
trunks, which line up and eddy like iron 
filings under fields of magnetic force—a 
tangible reminder of the awesome power 
that left this destruction in its wake. 
Crisscrossing the fallen trees are the 
paths of humans—hiking trails or log- 
ging roads—yet our viewpoint is so 
removed that the paths no longer have 
significance as an indicator of human 
activity. Rather, they are linear design 
elements reacting with the allover pat- 
terns of fallen trees. We become aware 
of the aesthetic qualities of the surface 
of the photograph, all the more so 
because Bridges’s view eliminates the 
horizon and stops any movement into 
depth. The aesthetic appeal of the pic- 
ture’s surface not only satisfies us 
visually but also allows our spirits to find 
beauty within this terribleness and 
destruction. 

It is perhaps that combination of plea- 
sure and fearfulness that Gohlke has in 
mind when he describes Mount St. Hel- 
ens as a theater for the sublime. Gohlke 
has been concerned with the effects of 
natural disasters for some time. In 1979 
and 1980 he photographed damage from 
the Wichita Falls tornado and in 1981 
started working with Mount St. Helens, 
of which he says: 


I feel that I encounter at Mount 
St. Helens all the issues that 
inform my work. The magnitude 
of the phenomena I am attempting 
to describe forces me continually 
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Fig. 8 Barbara Noah, Tag II, 1981, oil 
on photolinen, 42⁄4 x 423%”. 





to respond to what I cannot grasp, 
to abandon certainties and to 
invent what I cannot yet under- 
stand.” 


Gohlke’s words imply an almost spiri- 
tual quest: the artist grapples with the 
ungraspable, the incomprehensible, the 
ineffable, and yet has faith that his art 
will provide a means to a final under- 
standing—an understanding not of 
Mount St. Helens itself but of its signifi- 
cance in the scheme of things. 

This quest for understanding through 
art is echoed by Peter C. Bunnell writing 
about Emmet Gowin’s recent Mount St. 
Helens photographs: 


Gowin has produced a series of 
beautiful and expressive im- 


ages.... [H]e filters nature’s vio- 
lence. this violence of incompre- 
hensible magnitude, through his 
imagination. 


and 


The act of photography may allow 
the photographer to acquire some- 
thing he has not understood or 
comprehended, but the goal for 
the finished picture is to be revela- 
tory and ... it can only do this by 
positioning itself in our under- 
standing.’ 


The profound significance that Mount 
St. Helens has for at least one artist can 
be glimpsed in the words of Gowin him- 
self, when he speaks of 


the openness with which the com- 
plex man may in some moments 
stand before the rigor of nature. 
We may even glimpse the means 
with which to accept ourselves. 
Before nature, what I see does not 
truly belong to anyone; I know 
that I cannot have it, in fact, I am 
not sure what I am seeing. May 
we, nonetheless, learn to value this 
Earth more." 


Still other artists comprehend this 
combination of the beautiful and the 
awesome in the volcano, but see it also as 
a symbol of the absurd. Michael Sandle, 
a British artist living in Germany, made 
drawings of Mount St. Helens after 
seeing a newspaper photograph of the 
eruption. Usually concerned with 
themes of war, death, and violence, San- 
dle is described in a recent essay as “a 
pessimist [whose] work is an expression 
of fear and desperation” and as someone 
who, although suffering from the world, 
will not give in but triumphs over it 
through his art.” His fascination with 
the apocalyptic finds an outlet in the 
eruption of Mount St. Helens, as does 
his humor: 


Volcanic explosions as an image 
have long fascinated me because 
of the implied unimaginable force 
or power. Photographs of volcanic 
eruptions are macabre because of 
the frozen quality that lends a 
monumental effect to moving 
force... . They also have a strange 
quality not unlike cauliflower 
heads. 


and 


What fascinated me [about the 
Mount St. Helens eruption cloud] 
was the “Awful Majesty.” It could 
have been the face of God, when 
looked at again it could have been 
the face of a Poodle.” 


Not a poodle, but rather a surrealistic 
head, is what the Seattle artist Barbara 
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Fig. 9 George Johanson, The Great Hot Tub, 1981, etching, 30 x 40”. 
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Fig. 10 Tamara Helm, May 18, 1980, 
1982, mixed media, 10 x 15 x 8’. 





Noah creates when she adds to a photo- 
graph of the eruption cloud two spots of 
paint that read as eyes (Fig. 8).** Work- 
ing on a series of enlarged photographs 
of the mountain printed on linen, Noah 
adds touches of paint and real objects 
such as a crushed can or a vise— 
metaphors for the volcano’s force. She 
also provides real sound: we flip a switch 
to hear the volcano roar and the earth 
crack. This absurdist treatment of the 
subject is, like Sandle’s, a means of 
reconciling the overwhelming awesome- 
ness and power of nature with its oppo- 
site, the vulnerability and submissive- 
ness of humankind. The face in the ash 
cloud may be read as a metaphor for 
Everyman. Noah speaks of the dualistic 
nature of the mountain, its attraction 
and repulsion, and further defines her 
aim in her work to “juxtapose extremes 
like the common/uncommon, silly /seri- 
ous, personal/impersonal, humorous/ 
sad, powerful/vulnerable, aggressive / 
submissive, large/small, and empathet- 
ic/apathetic ... since everything in the 
world seems to me to be more than one 
thing at the same time.”” 

George Johanson perhaps speaks for 
all those impressed by the awesomeness 
of the volcano when he says: “the erup- 
tion seemed like an incredible reminder 
of how thin a crust of earth we live on 
and what kind of intensity nature has.” 
Yet Johanson, unlike those artists 
already discussed, chooses not to make 
the volcano a central theme of his prints 
or paintings. Rather, the volcano is a 
vague threat in the background, an 
almost unnoticed presence of potential 
disaster. Occupied for some time with 
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the idea of disquiet and menace, which 
he initially expressed with images of 
fire, Johanson found in Mount St. Hel- 
ens a natural symbol for that notion. In 
his etching The Great Hot Tub (Fig. 9), 
a metaphor for today’s world, his char- 
acters enjoy themselves swimming, 
diving, soaking, talking, dancing, and 
generally cavorting, while carnival ca- 
rousels whirl overhead. Scarcely dis- 
cernible in the dark background (just 
right of center) looms Mount St. Helens, 
spewing ash and fire. Such works could 
be seen as an exhortation to live while 
we may, or a view of justified retribution 
for our life of pleasure, or a comment on 
our self-deception in a world on the 
brink of disaster. If this last be so, 
Johanson would not be the only artist to 
imply parallels between Mount St. Hel- 
ens (with its explosion 500 times more 
devastating than the Hiroshima bomb) 
and world annihilation through nuclear 
destruction.” Yet Johanson, like Sandle 
and Noah, professes an enjoyment of the 
surrealistic coexistence of opposites: “I 
think serene and violent things can exist 
simultaneously and become more potent 
because they’re juxtaposed.” Nor does 
he see his outlook as pessimistic: “I find 
life very positive just because it’s so 
damn fascinating in spite of the dark 
things that happen. It’s not even ignor- 
ing the dark side to say that life is 
interesting and fascinating.” 
Interestingly, most of the artists iden- 
tified here as responding to the “awe- 
some” aspects of Mount St. Helens 
were, prior to the eruption, already 
involved with concerns similar to those 
evoked by the catastrophe; namely, con- 


cerns associated with nature, power, 
threat, disaster, or destruction. Mount 
St. Helens provided a vehicle and an 
opportunity to explore, expand, and sub- 
stantiate these preexisting ideas. For 
such artists the volcano influenced not 
technique, form, or style but rather sub- 
ject matter, content, and meaning. 
Mount St. Helens and all its implica- 
tions evoked a deeply felt and personal 
response that touched the very core of 
these artists’ activity. 


The Veristic 

An equally personal though less radical 
response came from several artists in the 
ash-fallout zone itself. A “veristic” 
response, it is based on a firsthand expe- 
rience shared with some half-million 
other people across three states. 
Throughout Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana up to six inches of ash fell, a 
thick blanket that ranged from coarse 
black particles to pale talclike dust. As 
ash clogged machinery, all the mecha- 
nisms of twentieth-century life ground 
to a halt. Planes, trains, trucks, buses, 
and cars stopped, stranding an esti- 
mated 10,000 travelers. Cities were cut 
off, some for as long as three days. 
Roads were closed to the public. Only 
emergency vehicles and, later, grocery 
trucks were allowed through. The ash- 
fall produced in artist and nonartist 
alike feelings of apprehension (espe- 
cially at first, when some feared the 
ashfall might never end), and then, of 
isolation, dislocation, timelessness, puz- 
zlement, worry, and unpreparedness. 


The ash brought a silent, gray world, 
without birds, without traffic. Everyone 


and everything seemed to be waiting. In 
John Harris’s photograph Ritzville 
Cleanup (Inside) an elderly woman 
stands alone in her spotless living room, 
gazing out of the window. We cannot see 
the ash through the net curtains, but we 
can make out the glow of its snowlike 
luminosity. What we do see is the loneli- 
ness, the vacant room, the inevitable 
patience. Similar sensations are evoked 
in Larry Shlim’s dismal view photo- 
graphed through an ash- and rain-spat- 
tered window in Centralia, where a soli- 
tary person walks through the dusty, 
desolate town. In a stage-set-like instal- 
lation piece by Tamara Helm (Fig. 10), 
a meal has apparently been interrupted 
by some unknown event. A wine glass is 
spilled, a chair upturned, a napkin lies 
on the floor, a radio plays unheard. The 
occupants have abandoned the scene in 
haste, leaving only some ashy footprints. 
As a Clue to the precipitating catastro- 
phe, the table lamp is turned on, 
although the clock reads only five 
o’clock and a calendar shows that it is 
spring—May 1980. The radio music is 
interrupted with an announcement that 
Mount St. Helens has erupted. Helm 
has captured the essence of a highly 
charged moment in time. The parallels 
between her interrupted meal and those 
frozen tableaux uncovered by archaeol- 
ogists at Pompeii are unmistakable. 
Artistic interpretations such as these 
speak very clearly of having lived 
through and experienced the strange- 
ness of the ashfall at firsthand. 

The ash mask becomes a symbol for 
the same authenticity of experience and 
is frequently used as subject matter. 
Surgical masks (Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company diverted its 
entire stock of one million masks to 
Washington State) as well as socks, 
bandanas, and coffee filters secured 
with rubber bands were all drummed 
into daily service to protect against the 
ash. In an installation piece Patrick Hef- 
fron hangs the ash mask casually on a 
coat peg with the family’s hats and 
coats. William Phillips in Last Light 
draws an ominous head equipped with 
full gas mask, hood, and goggles. In the 
lenses are reflected the rolling Palouse 
hills of eastern Washington and above 
them an approaching, lowering cloud 
cutting out the light. The artist takes 
liberties with time sequence (e.g., the 
mask before the ashfall), but the effect 
is mysterious and fearful. It is similar to 
John Harris’s photograph of a masked 
face with sunhat, goggles, and surgical 
mask, Ritzville Cleanup (Outside) (Fig. 
11). Masked figures, generically, con- 
note fear, threat, and mystery. And so 
we might interpret these, were we not 
privy to other information—titles, sub- 


photograph, 11 x 14”. 


ject matter, and clues—that reveal that 
the individuals depicted are in all proba- 
bility merely ordinary people, like any of 
us, dressed to face the unknown threat 
of Mount St. Helens’ ash. 

Indeed most of the artists in the veris- 
tic category do presuppose that the 
viewer has prior knowledge of the erup- 
tion and its results. Otherwise the works, 
while remaining mysterious, would lose 
much of their point. A certain cultural 
context is assumed. Moreover, in con- 
trast to the artists previously discussed, 
those of the ashfall zone have chosen a 
subject matter, and often a medium, 
new to them and suggested only by the 
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Fig. 12 Emily Silver, Volcano 
Retrospective I1, 1982, watercolor and 
litho pencil, 30 x 22”. 


Fig. 11 John Harris, Ritzville Cleanup (Outside), 1980, black-and-white 








extraordinary circumstances through 
which they had recently lived. They 
have not necessarily embodied pre-exist- 
ing themes into their work, but appear to 
have used it as a temporary expression 
of their immediate feelings and re- 
sponses to the disorientation and 
strangeness of the fallout zone of Mount 
St. Helens. 


The Celebratory 

In radical contrast to the art already 
discussed are works that deal with 
Mount St. Helens by celebrating it. This 
is the overwhelming and most prevalent 
artistic response to the eruption of the 
volcano—not pessimism, gloom, or fear, 
but an optimistic, cheerful, positive, 
even festive approach. These works are 
humorous, witty, satirical, and folksy. 
They are almost all narrative in style. 
Their colors are bright, often riotous. In 
the words of the Portland artist Melinda 
Thorsnes: “certain of my friends treated 
the eruption as a festival, an opportunity 
to have a new Fourth of July, a little 
early this year.’’’ Nothing could be 
further from the grimness of the ash and 
the dismal scenes of destruction. 

Many artists personify or anthropo- 
morphize the volcano in a humorous or 
at least benign fashion. With its 
woman’s name, Mount St. Helens lends 
itself to such treatment, and “Helens,” 
sainted or not, were commonplace titles. 
None seemed to take note of the fact 
that the mountain was named after the 
English diplomat Lord St. Helens in 
1792, nor were many aware of the 
Indian legend that cast the mountain, 
‘“Loowit,” in various female roles. 
Included in its many artistic transmo- 
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grifications are: Vulcan; the phoenix, 
the matriarch, the earth mother (all 
promoting the idea of birth and renew- 
al); a sleeping giant; and even, Puff, the 
Magic Dragon! The mountain is person- 
ified by Emily Silver, who shows an ash 
cloud issuing in the form of a speech 
bubble from the crater (Fig. 12), and by 
Lynn Votaw, whose before-and-after 
versions of the volcano blow peaceable 
smoke rings into the sky—rings that 
look singularly like halos over the saintly 
mountain. 

Melinda Thorsnes expands on the 
notion of the mountain’s cheerful char- 
acter: 


I don’t find it a tragic thing, it’s 
nature, it’s a living entity. You 
don’t think too often about the 
landscape actually being alive... 
that there’s energy and personality 
under this crust. You tend to think 
the only thing that does that is 
people. That’s not true. To me the 
volcano has a great deal of person- 
ality. | use Mt. St. Helens in the 
same way one would use a figure. 
It seems to fit. My figures have a 
bit of humor to them and so when | 
represent the mountain it’s kind of 
festive ... like seeing the fat lady 
in the circus!” 


The gaiety of this attitude carries over 
into the artists’ use of bright, vivid color. 
Most visitors to the Washington State 
University exhibition commented on the 
overwhelming colorfulness of the total 
experience. Thorsnes uses bold, primary 
colors in large, flat areas, broken by 
passages of simple patterning, with dots, 
dashes, and stripes. Ken Weeks, Dick 
Ibach, and Mary Nash, whose work, like 
Thorsnes’s, is narrative, are also strong 
colorists and pattern makers. In Noctur- 
nal Eruption Nash depicts a bright red- 
skinned female with a shock of yellow 
hair writhing against the green slopes of 
the volcano under a purple sky. Ibach, 
delighting in a self-professed childlike 
use of color, presents an imaginary scene 
in which a farmer ploughs the land 
leaving behind a pattern of orange-and- 
red furrows, while overhead a glorious 
shower of ash and rocks in narrow zig- 
zag bands of red, green, and pink rains 
on the vibrant fields below. The total 
work has the tight and flamelike texture 
of an ikat weaving. The frenetic bands of 
color, a consistent element of Ibach’s 
style, are strangely suggestive of the 
seismic tremors set up by the volcano. 

Compositionally, too, these artists 
concerned with the celebratory aspects 
of Mount St. Helens share certain char- 
acteristics. This is most noticeable in 
their use of the triangle both as a symbol 
of the volcano and as a strong, often 
controlling formal element in their 
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Fig. 13 Ken Weeks, The Reel Outdoors 
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work. A triangle, set on its base, is an 
inherently stable form, symmetrical and 
solid. It suggests feelings of confidence 
and order; for these artists, it apparently 
indicates unconcern with the threat of 
chaos feared by others. Interestingly, 
the triangle is also the chemical symbol 
for heat. Ken Weeks testifies to its 
strength as a design element: 


The mountain shape is a marvel- 
ous triangle. On a very important 
level as I paint it is a formal geo- 
metric shape necessary to bring off 
flat pattern.” 


Weeks’s paintings often show not only 
one volcano but a row of them arranged 
symmetrically and spewing forth sym- 
metrical ash clouds, which are often 
themselves in the form of an inverted 
triangle (Fig. 13). At their feet are lines 
of Indian teepees and sometimes snow- 
capped peaks. The various triangular 
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shapes are held together by horizontal 
stripes. The resultant rhythms and pat- 
terns bear a not-accidental resemblance 
to the volcano-inspired appliquéd quilts 
of the Portland artist Helen Bitar, for 
whom the design potential of the trian- 
gle surmounted by the ash cloud is also a 
central concern. 

Such stylistic considerations, how- 
ever, fail to emphasize a major signifi- 
cance of Mount St. Helens in these 
works; namely, that the volcano has 
evolved into a new iconographic symbol 
that not only stands for the personal 
expression of the artist but has special 
meaning for all residents of the North- 
west. The May 18th eruption of Mount 
St. Helens, a “marker” common to the 
lives of at least one million people, has 
become a myth in which every North- 
westerner has a share. The story most 
often told, the question most frequently 
asked, is: “Where were you when the 





Fig. 14 Valerie Wahl, Untitled, 1982, 
mixed media, 243, x 21 x 214". 





mountain blew?” Those who suffered its 
consequences recognize one another as 
initiates of the same club. Their experi- 
ence distinguishes them from the rest of 
the world and creates among them a 
bond of mutual suffering in the face of a 
shared threat—a togetherness akin to 
that of wartime. In more ways than one, 
Mount St. Helens is indeed “the great 
leveler.” Yet, as we have seen, those who 
have been affected in this nondiscrimi- 
natory way are not necessarily down- 
cast. Many seem to have acquired a 
camaraderie, a heightened sense of 
humanity, and a feeling of pride that, as 
citizens of the Northwest, they belong to 
the region that can boast the only active 
volcano in the contiguous United States 
of America. 

Although presented with humor and 
irony, this pride in Mount St. Helens, 
combined with tongue-in-cheek patri- 
otism, finds expression in the work of 
several artists. Some treat the volcano as 
if it were a national monument worthy 
of commemoration and celebration: 
Helen Bitar’s quilts honor it in a tradi- 
tionally and uniquely American folk-art 
form; Lynn Votaw actually prints up 
““first-day cover” postage stamps of his 
paintings; Len O’Marrah suggests a spe- 
cial commemorative stamp “showing a 
snowplow doing double duty as a vol- 
canic ash plow.” Paul Hjorten designs 
three proposals incorporating “a satiri- 
cal architectural approach towards 
Mount St. Helens if ever established as 
a national monument.” Poking fun in 
this way at elements of pride and patri- 
otism may come naturally, but can it 
also be instinctive self-protection 
against taunts of unfashionableness? 

Certainly these artists are not the first 
to consider Mount St. Helens a national 
monument worth honoring. In the nine- 


teenth century when several artist- 
explorers traveled the Northwest Terri- 
tories to record the wonders of the New 
World for their contemporaries, one 
among them, the Canadian Paul Kane 
(1810-71), was particularly captivated 
by this volcano, which he depicted in 
several drawings and paintings. On 
March 26, 1847, he wrote: 


It is of very great height, and being 
eternally covered with snow, is 
seen at a great distance. There was 
not a cloud visible in the sky at the 
time I commenced my sketch, and 
not a breath of air was perceptible: 
suddenly a stream of white smoke 
shot up from the crater of the 
mountain, and hovered a short 
time over its summit; it settled 
down like a cap.” 


One work of Kane’s in particular— 
Mount St. Helens (Toronto, Royal 
Ontario Museum)—much-reproduced 
after the May 1980 explosion, conveys 
his interpretation of a dramatic night 
scene with the mountain’s fiery eruption 
illuminating the darkness and highlight- 
ing the awestruck figures of Indians. 
With his knowledge of Indian myth and 
legend, Kane has suggested something 
of the symbolism of Mount St. Helens 
(at least from a non-Indian viewpoint) 
and it is interesting to reflect that since 
the 1980 eruption his work has acquired 
a further layer of symbolism for the 
twentieth-century viewer. 

If one can describe these previously 
discussed works as nationalistic, then 
“regional pride” is an apt epithet for a 
group of artists who go further and 
represent Mount St. Helens as quintes- 
sentially Northwestern. Indeed, an ele- 
ment of possessiveness characterizes this 
attitude, as if to suggest that the volcano 
should be listed with other generally 
recognized attributes of the region. In a 
narrative painting by Melinda Thorsnes, 
the volcano, together with recognizable 
buildings, bridges, and so forth, looms 
large on the skyline of the artist’s home- 
town in Oregon. The painting 1s bright 
and fresh and full of bustling activity. 
The precise location of the scene is left 
in no doubt: a jogger sprints towards us, 
her sweatshirt emblazoned “Portland.” 
Thorsnes clearly asserts that this city 
continues to be “the most livable city in 
the U.S.,” as its citizens once dubbed it, 
despite much unfavorable media cover- 
age of its being spoiled by the volcano. 
Ken Weeks’s paintings include the vol- 
cano among a wide range of animate 
and inanimate objects generally consid- 
ered typical of the Northwest: fauna and 
flora (fir trees, bear, deer, elk, moose, 
bison, geese, and fish); outdoor activities 
(fishermen, hunters, horse-riders, cars 
with trailers, and trucks with campers); 





Fig. 15 T. Michael Gardiner, A Tourist 
from the East, 1980, watercolor, 18 x 
LS”. 


and teepees and petroglyph-type figures 
reflecting the Indian heritage. These 
are, he admits, acknowledged clichés: 
“[Even] the mountain is a cliché... but 
it makes me want to keep working with 
it. When using an image like the volcano 
that’s been exploited pretty fully, the 
challenge is to try to use it freely.” 

Of all the works in this category, the 
ironically titled Resettling of the West 
by Ruth Shirley Beal most epitomizes 
the clichés of the region and of the 
volcano. An assemblage-wall relief, this 
includes pieces of Pendleton blanket, a 
plastic toy horse, a spice can marked 
“Sage” containing actual sage brush, 
other dried grasses, a piece of petrified 
wood, a collaged photograph of the vol- 
cano erupting, and several vials of vol- 
canic ash labeled with a different name 
and address (e.g., “Ash for Charles in 
Miami’’)—all behind a “fake front” in 
the Old West style. The meanings are 
clear: volcanic ash 1s now as much a part 
of the Northwest as all these other 
items. It is a symbol of the region as wel! 
as a prized souvenir for tourists. It was 
even a prime commodity and an impor- 
tant export, being sent by natives of the 
area to friends and relatives all over the 
nation and the world. (Until, that is, the 
activity was banned by the Postal Ser- 
vice, whose machines became clogged 
by escaping ash.) The volcano may have 
settled ash over a vast area of the North- 
west, but it was the inhabitants whc 
spread that ash even further afield. 

Those artists who celebrate and com- 
memorate Mount St. Helens, albeit 
satirically and humorously, capture the 
prevailing attitude of a general public 
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determined to make a carnival out of the 
occasion. At least such was the climate 
prior to the eruption. Valerie Wahl com- 
ments mockingly on the flourishing sou- 
venir trade (Fig. 14). The pair of men’s 
boxer shorts she decorated with hand- 
painted volcanoes recalls the popular, 
preeruption commemorative T-shirts 
that read “I Lava Volcano,” “Hell No— 
I Won’t Blow,” and “Survivor, Mount 
St. Helens Eruption, 1980.” The festive 
atmosphere is recounted by Barbara 
Noah: “It was a live drive-in. People 
drove up for a good look, took out the 
lawn chairs and roasted hot dogs:”” In 
Kelso, Washington, elementary school 
children composed a song: | 


Let’s get the lava flowing 

It’s time to light the sky 

Let’s get those ashes blowing 

On Mount St. Helen’s tonight. ... 


Even after the eruption some of those 
high spirits prevailed. The students at 
Washington State University in Pull- 
man drank “eruption specials,” $1 
pitchers of beer, at a local tavern. 

It is chiefly artists native to the 
Northwest who perpetuate this cheery 
and optimistic response to Mount St. 
Helens through their work. Dare one say 
that their reluctance to treat seriously 
the devastating power of the volcano, 
their gallows humor, is caused by. their 
proximity to its ever-threatening, pres- 
ence? Whatever the case, it is as if only 
they, the insiders, have the right to take 
the volcano lightly, to satirize or laud it 
-as they see fit, and to treat it as their 
own original inside joke. The possessive- 
ness of the Northwesterner is seen no 
more clearly than in Michael Gardiner’s 
humorous and somewhat cruel drawing 
A Tourist from the East (Fig. 15). The 
tourist is clearly a city slicker. His busi- 
ness suit, tie, and Homburg are totally 
inappropriate garb for a visit to the 
Northwest, where the dress. code 
demands jeans and a plaid wool shirt. 
He is therefore immediately classed as 
an outsider. He happens to bé also 
totally immobilized, trapped in volcanic 
ash up to his chest, his map lying out of 
reach, and with no hope of escape. Out 
of habit he takes a drag on his cigarette. 
All the while Mount St. Helens also 
puffs a little too innocently in the back- 
ground. The volcano and the artist have 
had their revenge! 


The Scientific 

It is hardly surprising that the response 
of several artists to the eruption of 
Mount St. Helens demonstrated scien- 
tific knowledge and interests; it would 
be unusual for artists, or anyone for that 
matter, to respond without primarily 
scientific concerns, since the overriding 
reaction to the event was to demand to 
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know, as exactly as possible, how, why, 
and when. Experts from many fields 
were expected to explain, document, 
measure, and predict. The depth of 
dependency and faith in science is illus- 
trated by the many who failed to under- 
stand why scientists could not drill holes 
in the mountain or dynamite it to relieve 
the pressure. 

Artists, like the general public, found 
their vocabularies increased by new 
words: pyroclastic, volcaniclastic, mag- 
ma, harmonic tremor, lava dome, and so 
forth. The Words denoted new ideas, and 
many artists, such as Ed Praczukowski, 
Helen Bitar, Miles Okazaki, Jean 
Gumpper, were particularly fascinated 
by the interior workings of a volcano, 
which they revealed in cross section, 
showing the magma coursing through 
internal channels. Praczukowski depicts 
the molten rock as red-hot, pulsing dots, 
while in Okazaki’s work the channels 
become a maze of dead ends and 
through passages, suggesting an element 
of chance in the final outcome. Gump- 
per labels her intaglio monoprint “Ig- 
neous rocks exploded from a volcano,” 
like a scientific diagram, and puts 
arrows to the magma at its center. 

Other artists chose less-popular con- 
ceptions of the volcano. Jean Bratt 
expresses a “longstanding interest in 
volcanology and geological process” and 
writes of “the phenomenon of dome- 
building which seems to me to be in 
direct contrast to the popular view of 
volcanoes. ... [I]t is constructive rather 
than destructive.”** Gertrude Myrrh 
Reagan creates Seismic Premonition, a 
soft sculture using fabric gathered into a 
cone and tie-dyed by the Japanese shi- 
bori technique. This results in a moiré 
pattern that the artist compares to the 
movement of seismic waves through 
rock before a volcanic eruption; in her 
words, “another example of the unsee- 
ables, like air turbulence and radio 
waves, that permeate reality.”*° 

Artists have made their own scientific 
discoveries related to the volcano. They 
have found that the ash is an excellent 
ceramic glaze, one that comes already 
refined and ground. Many potters now 
use the ash, especially in areas where, 
even after four years, the material ts still 
in abundant and free supply. Michael 
McDowell and Robin Reynolds of Bel- 
lingham, Washington, have done exten- 
sive work with pure ash as a glaze by 
itself. Without additions it makes a good 
Cone 9-11 glaze, forming in effect a 
thin layer of obsidian. They have also 
combined it with feldspar, kaolin, and 
silica to make a variety of colors and 
textures.” For the most part, ceramists 
using Mount St. Helens ash are con- 
cerned with its technical and economic 


characteristics rather than its philosoph- 
ical, psychological, or even narrative 
associations. 


he artistic aftermath of Mount St. 

Helens’ May 18, 1980, eruption 
was more widespread and longer lived 
than might have been anticipated. It 
continues even today. Like the insidious 
volcanic ash that turned up everywhere, 
the influence of Mount St. Helens 
affected all manner of art. Some artists 
turned to the mountain briefly, in 
response to the immediacy of its appeal. 
For others it is the very essence of their 
continuing work. Whatever the particu- 
lar form or duration of the artist’s 
response to Mount St. Helens, the vol- 
cano has become without doubt an emo- 
tionally and intellectually charged 
image in the general artistic vocabulary, 
especially in the Northwest. 

Writing in the catalogue for the 1978 
exhibition Visions of Vesuvius at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Alexan- 
dra R. Murphy described the Romantic 
Age’s impressions of the great Italian 
volcano: 


In the more or less continuing vol- 
canic activity that rocked Vesu- 
vius during the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, a great 
number of artists working in every 
medium found a powerful image 
that could be coupled to a wide 
range of scientific, literary, reli- 
gious, and political ideas.... It 
was an image free of accumulated 
artistic traditions and could be 
interpreted by artists however 
they chose.” 


Two hundred years later, the artistic 
response to Mount St. Helens and its 
eruption was equally wide in range and 
interpretation. 
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the collection of the 
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Italian. Venetian, Spanish. 
Low Countries, Flemish, 
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For the first time. art historians © 


will have access to an 


enormous body of art, much of © 


it previously unpublished, or 
reproduced only in Russian- 
language journals. With the 
publication of this catalogue, a 
more complete and accurate 


appreciation of the tradition of 


Western European painting. as 
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apparatus. the Catalogue of 
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in the reattribution of more 
than half the entries. 

Major and minor artists of the 
neoclassical, romantic and 
realist schools are 
represented, as well as a 
number of secondary academic 
painters who played an 
Important part in the artistic 
life of the period. 


Clothbound with laminated 
jacket; size 9'/,” x 137/,” 
(24.3 cm x 33.3 cm): 

552 pages; printed in duo- 
tone on acid-free paper. 
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LIVING WITH ART 
WILLIAM McCARTER and RITA GILBERT 


This exceptionally thorough and accessible introduction to art includes a wide diversity of illustra- 
tions, many in four-color, that show art made in many times and places, art made by women and men, 
art made by people of different racial and ethnic groups and different cultures. Art concepts, themes. 
elements, media, and history are all explored in depth. Biographies of 35 artists are included. 





-anuary 1985/ 480 pages paperbound/ Order Codes: 33589-9 (Text), 34398-0 (Instructor’s Manual) 


LOOKING AT ART: An Introduction to Enjoying the 
Great Painting of the World 


SIR DAVID TOWRY PIPER 


This engagingly written, lavishly illustrated introductory text (with nearly 600 illustrations, 500 in 
four-color) by the distinguished director of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, England. focuses pri- 
marily on painting, though works of sculpture and architecture are also discussed and illustrated. The 
text is divided into four sections: Variations of 12 Themes; The Language of Painting; Materials and 
Methods of Painting; and Looking At Paintings. 





September 1984/ 256 pages paperbound/ Order Code: 34447-2 
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ROBERT HUGHES 


The 100 year history of modern art is explored in depth in this fully illustrated text based on the EBC series of the same name. 
1981/ 424 pages paperbound/ Order Code: 32800-0 





WHAT IS ART? 
JOHN CANADAY 


John Canaday, one of the nation’s leading art authorities, brings his expertise to this introductory text which concisely and com 
pletely covers the full scope and history of painting, sculpture, and architecture from prehistoric art to the present. 


1980/ 432 pages paperbound/ Order Code: 32450-1 
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New Titles from THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Metropolitan Museum Journal: Volume 18/1983 
The Journal is issued annually and serves as a forum for the 
publication of original research. Its' focus is chiefly on works in 
the collections of the Metropolitan Museum and on topics re- 
lated to them. Contributions, by members of the curatorial and 
conservation staffs and by other art historians and specialists, 
vary in length from monographic studies to brief notes. The 
wealth of the Museum’s collections and the scope of these essays 
make the Journal essential reading for all scholars and amateurs of 
the fine arts. 

Included in this volume are studies of unfamiliar or previously 
unpublished objects—two Attic black-figure vases, a Precolum- 
bian artifact from the Moche culture of Peru, elements of Islamic 
and Italian Renaissance armor—and others that offer new in- 
sights into such works as the retable from the archbishop’s palace 
at Saragossa, a major Aragonese sculptural monument of the 1sth 
century now in The Cloisters, New York, and Carpaccio’s Young 
Knight tn a Landscape, exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum in 
1981 with other old master paintings from the Thyssen-Borne- 
misza collection. 140 pages, 164 black-and-white illustrations, 
82" x11" Cloth. (E1320X) $37.50* 
*There are no taxes or shipping charges on volumes of the Journal. 
To order volume 18 of the Journal, send your check or money order to 
Laura Stewart, Institutional Sales, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Ave. & 8and St., New York, N.Y. 10028. (Checks must be in U.S. 
dollars drawn on 2 U.S. bank.) Inquiries about previous volumes should 
also be addressed to her. 


Notable Acquisitions 1983-1984 

This annual publication singles out the most noteworthy acces- 
sions of the Museum year, selected by Philippe de Montebello, 
the director of the Metropolitan Museum. The current volume, 
which includes highlights from The Jack and Belle Linsky Col- 
lection, comprises explanatory texts written by curators from 
fourteen of the Museum’s departments, as well as a foreword 
written by de Montebello. 128 pages, 167 illus. (63 in full color), 
812" xX II" i Paper. (D1456X) $4.75 


The vings of Giorgio Ghisi ' 
by Suzanne Boorsch and Michal and R. E. Lewis 
A catalogue raisonné of the engraved works of the 16th-century 
Mantuan printmaker Giorgio Ghisi. Ghisi made more than 60 
prints, some after such well-known artists as Raphael, Michelan- 
gelo, Salviati, Bronzino, and Correggio. His most fascinating 
and enigmatic engravings, however, are after two artists whose 
work is less well known—Giovanni Battista Bertano and Luca 
Penni—and the catalogue brings to the fore these highly reward- 
ing and undeservedly obscure artists. All of Ghisi’s engravings 
and many comparative works are illustrated. Includes an illus- 
trated appendix of watermarks, biographies of the principal pub- 
lishers of Ghisi’s work, summaries of his known letters, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. 256 pages, 236 illus., 82” x 11° 

Cloth. (Eo725X) $35.00* Paper. (Eo726X) $25.00* 
*Spectal Museum prices. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Special Service Office, Middle Village, N.Y. 11381 


Frankish Art in American Collections 
by Katharine R. Brown 
This booklet is the first survey ever of Frankish art in American 
collections. Works in The Metropolitan Museum of Art (in par- 
ticular from the J. Pierpont Morgan collection), the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore, and smaller American collections are sufh- 
cient to define the complex nature of Frankish art, from its 
inception in the Late Roman era through its metamorphosis into 
Carolingian art. 32 pages, 23 illus., 64" x 91/2" 

Paper. (E0607X) $3.95 


The Flame and the Lotus: Indian and Southeast Asian Art 
from The Kronos Collections 
by Martin Lerner 
A catalogue of the first exhibition of private collection of Indian 
and Southeast Asian art—one of the finest of its kind in the 
United States—at The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Only one of 
the eighty-five paintings and sculptures, which date from 1500 
B.C. to the 19th century, has been exhibited before in public and 
fewer that a dozen have appeared in published form. The text by 
the Museum’s curator of Indian and Southeast Asian art provides 
extensive information on the historical and cultural backgrounds 
of the works. A selected bibliography is included. 192 pages, 106 
illus. (40 in full color), 3 maps, 82” x 117 

Cloth. (Eos99X) $29.50* Paper. (Eos98X) $18.50 
*In the U.S. and Canada the cloth edition of this book may be ordered 
from Harry N. Abrams Inc. 


To order the above books by mail, send a check to: The Mctropolitan 
Museum of Art, Special Service Office, Middle Village, N.Y. 11381. 
(Checks must be in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank.) 

Shipping charges: For orders under $10.00, $2.25; from $10.01 to 
$25.00, $2.95; from $25.01 to $40.00, $3.95; from $40.01 to $75.00, 
$4.95; and over $75.00, $5.95. 

Add sales taxes for deliveries in New York State only. 


Trade requests should be addressed to Institutional Sales, The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave & 82nd St., New York, N.Y. 10028. 


Other new titles issued by The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art with co-publishers 


The Age of Caravaggio 

by Mina Gregori and others 

368 pages, 187 illus. (57 in full color), 8%" x 11%" 

Cloth and paper editions. (MMA/Electa Editrice/Rizzoli, 1985) 


Picasso: Linoleum Cuts; The Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kramer 
Collection in The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Introduction by William S. Lieberman; catalogue entries 

by Donald McVinney 

168 pages, 157 full-color illus., 114" x 912" Cloth. 
(MMA/Random House, 1985) 

Man and the Horse: An Illustrated History 

of Equestrian Apparel 

by Alexander Mackay-Smith, Jean R. Drucsedow, and Thomas Ryder 
128 pages, 129 illus. (46 in full color), 81⁄2" x 11" Cloth. 

(MMA/ Simon and Schuster, 1984) 
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English Romanesque Art 
1066-1200 


Exhibitions, like the works of art dis- 
played in them, have their genres and 
styles. Organized by George Zarnecki 
and an able group of collaborators, the 
splendid show of English Romanesque 
art on view at the Hayward Gallery on 
London’s South Bank this spring and 
summer (April 5—July 8, 1984) bore 
those familiar traits which presently 
signalize the major museum event: a 
comprehensive selection of materials 
carefully inventoried in a weighty and 
well-illustrated catalogue, a stylish 
installation, and, in order to foster com- 
prehension as far as it will go, explana- 
tory panels, pamphlets, and audio 
guides. Antiquarian studies in England 
over the past three centuries have made 
a major contribution to the preservation 
and rediscovery of the Medieval past— 
one thinks of Dugdale, of Britton, and 
later, of Willis and others—and English 
Romanesque art, if sometimes desig- 
nated by other names, has not lacked 
qualified champions in more recent 
times, Yet setting aside an earlier exhi- 
bition staged at Manchester in 1959, 
which was beth smaller in size and 
broader in scope, this was the first dis- 
play of any significance devoted to the 
subject. Publie reaction and the tone of 
reviewers’ comments, admittedly diffi- 
cult things to assess with any degree of 
accuracy, were favorable, yet the esteem 
enjoyed by native Romanesque in 
England, one senses, stops beyond the 
narrow circle of initiates well short of 
idolatry. 

Duke William’s invasion of the island 
in 1066 is a well-nigh irresistible start- 





Fig. 1 Seal of Exeter, silver matrix, c. 
1200. Exeter, Devon Record Office, 
City Archives. 


ing point of any new chapter in English 
history, and it is now generally taken as 
a convenient line of demarcation 
between Anglo-Saxon and Romanesque 
art on English soil. Convenient, yet 
problematic at the same time, since as a 
number of the objects on view and the 
authors of the catalogue repeatedly 
remind us, there was after the Conquest 
no sudden break with the past and much 
in the way of continuity or recollection 
of the older style. At the beginning of 
their circuit and following a roughly 
chronological order, visitors of the Lon- 
don exhibition found a selection of 
works bearing on different aspects of the 
artistic culture of the Anglo-Norman 
world towards the middle of the eleventh 
century. Here were, among other monu- 
ments on display, the well-known tomb- 
stone from the churchyard of St. Paul’s 
with a decoration decidedly Scandinav- 
ian in appearance (Cat. 95), the Tiber- 
ius Psalter of the British Library with its 
striking full-page colored ink drawings 
in the Anglo-Saxon tradition (Cat. 1), 
and two capitals from the abbey of 
Jumiéges (Cat. 98a and b), which show 
quite clearly the impact of English art of 
the pre-Conquest period on the Norman 
duchy across the Channel. The Bayeux 
Tapestry, of course, was unavoidably 
absent, though it had a worthy substi- 
tute in the engraved and hand-colored 
copy made of it by Charles Stothard for 
the Society of Antiquaries between the 
years 1816 to 1820, which had the merit 
of documenting the state of the work 
before its various later restorations 
(Cat. 551). The England of Richard I 
more than a century later constituted 
the end of the itinerary. Here, in such 
works as the ciborium of Saint-Maurice 


d’Agaune (Cat. 309), the Westminster 
present (Cat. 274), and among the ivo- 
ries, the large altar cross of the Clois- 
ters, along with the fragmentary carving 
of the Crucified in Oslo, presumed to 
have been once attached to it (Cat. 206 
and 207). From Luborzyca in Poland 
came a bronze doorknocker, which in 
Zarnecki’s view was made at York (Cat. 
265), and from Monmouth in the dio- 
cese of Cardiff, a gilded copper-alloy 
crucifix discovered as recently as 1981, 
and previously unpublished (Cat. 241). 
Among the works of stone and wood 
sculpture on display, one could see two 
fragments—-a head and one foot-—-from 
All Hallows, South Cerney (Gloucester- 
shire), all that is left of the only monu- 
mental wooden crucifix of the pre- 
Gothic period thus far discovered in 
England (Cat. 115). The fragments of a 
large stone lavabo from Much Wenlock 
Priory in Shropshire, recently cleaned, 
reassembled, and displayed in the exhi- 
bition together with part of a lectern 
from the same site, made a striking 
impression (Cat. 169a—c, 170). Beyond 
these attractions, of which more exam- 
ples could easily be given, the London 
exhibition brought together a number of 
objects belonging to a single type or 
class but housed in different places, or 
parts of one and the same monument 
subdivided in the same way. It was thus 
possible to see side-by-side the three 
enameled ciboria with typological 
scenes in London and New York, to 
which Neil Stratford has recently 
devoted a detailed comparative study 
(Cat. 278, 279, 280). The related ivory 
combs of London and Verdun were 
shown together (Cat. 197, 198), and the 
four leaves with scenes of the Old and 
the New Testaments from a Psalter 
divided among the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the British Library, and the 
Pierpont Morgan Library were reunited 
(Cat. 47, 48, 49, 50), as were the two 
volumes of the Lambeth Bible in Lon- 
don and Maidstone (Cat. 53, 53a) and 
the so-called Morgan Leaf in New York 
with the Winchester Bible (Cat. 64, 
64a—b, 65). 

As was to be expected, the various 
sections of the exhibition had different 
things to offer, and the contributors to 
the catalogue had to face problems that 
in the present state of our knowledge 
could be resolved only with unequal 
degrees of success. In the sphere of book 
illumination, there could be few sur- 
prises, and the judicious selection of 
manuscripts placed on view largely drew 
on the authoritative recent survey by 
Michael Kauffmann, who, with Jona- 
than Alexander, also wrote the entries of 
the catalogue. The high points of 
English illumination of this period were 
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Fig. 2 Glossed Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, England or Northern France, second 







half of the twelfth century. Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibliothek, Cod. 


2° 30, fol. 1. 


Fig. 3 Capital, Hyde Abbey, Winchester. 
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all or nearly all on view, together with a 
sampling of less familiar items, such as 
the Chronicle of Battle Abbey (Cat. 13) 
and the Mortuary Roll of Vital of Sav- 
igny (Cat. 29). Reviewers, who are 
human, must be permitted their obses- 
sions, and mine will be apparent when I 
remark that the painter who worked for 
the bibliophile abbot Simon of St. 
Albans would have been better repre- 
sented by a manuscript like the Psalter 
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of Saint-Bertin in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, or the Bible of Corpus 
Christi College than by the single, very 
modest specimen of his art on display 
(Cat. 70). This painter, who like a num- 
ber of his contemporaries worked in 
both England and France, was quite 
likely a professional available for hire. 
The already long list of books that can 
be attributed to him continues to grow. | 
take this opportunity to add to the most 


up-to-date inventory found in Rodney 
Tompson’s recent study devoted to the 
scriptorium of St. Albans a volume of 
Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom with mar- 
ginal glosses now in the Wiirttember- 
gische Landesbibliothek in Stuttgart 
(Fig. 2). 

Although book illumination in En- 
gland is rightly admired and has been 
intensively studied, sculpture has fared 
much less well. The Reformation, the 
iconoclasm of the Puritans, and last but 
not least, the English weather, have con- 
spired against it all too successfully, and 
few specimens have found their way into 
major museums where they could make 
some mark on the critical consciousness. 
It is not too much to say that the London 
exhibition pleads for a major revision of 
attitudes in this domain. It put before 
the viewer a large and varied body of 
material, much of it bound to have been 
entirely unfamiliar to him, extracted as 
often as not from private gardens, vic- 
arages, and obscure public repositories. 
The equivocal stance of English sculp- 
ture in the later years of the eleventh 
century confronting the indigenous past 
and an expanding Continental horizon 
was exemplified in two early series of 
capitals, one from Westminster Hall 
built by William Rufus (Cat. 105a—f), 
the other from the apse of Hereford 
Cathedral (Cat. 109a—f). Further on, 
and products of a later time, there were 
impressive groups of architectural 
sculpture from Reading Abbey (Cat. 
127a-s) and from Hyde Abbey at Win- 
chester, the former introduced to the 
viewer as an instance of the impact of 
Cluny in England (Cat. 128a~-e). Some 
thirteen fragments from Canterbury 
Cathedral datable around 1180 and 
probably remnants of a choir screen 
were brought together and decently 
exhibited for the first time (Cat. 164a- 
m), and there was a good representation 
of the quite varied production of York 
(Cat. 138, 140, 144, 153, 166, 167, 
173a~—d, 174a~g). 

Zarnecki has given us here the fruits 
of his long years of research and medita- 
tion on the subject. It has been one of his 
particular merits, on this occasion as in 
past studies, to be attentive to the idio- 
matic features of Romanesque sculpture 
in England—its “Englishness,” to bor- 
row something from the title of Niko- 
laus Pevsner’s famous book—yet at the 
same time to locate the insular develop- 
ment firmly within its broader European 
context. Feeling myself encouraged by 
his example, I would hazard a few 
remarks along the same lines in connec- 
tion with the group of Hyde Abbey 
capitals that have just been mentioned. 
Among these pieces, cubic blocks carved 
with great refinement, there are three 
whose decoration of fabulous beasts and 
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stylized foliage is housed in medallions, 
which fill all four sides of the block (Fig. 
3). Is it really the case, as the catalogue 
entry on these carvings has it, that “the 
weakness of the whole series lies in the 
inability of the sculptor to bring all four 
sides of the capital into a unified compo- 
sition,” with the consequence that “each 
face of the capital is treated as an inde- 
pendent unit, a method reminiscent of 
the separate pages of an illuminated 
book”? It would seem that we have here 
rather designs belonging to a distinct 
type, well represented on the Continent 
in Burgundy, the Rhone Valley, and 
Western France. I give here, for pur- 
poses of comparison, an example from 
the doorway of Saint-Barnard at 
Romans (Fig. 4). 

With the ivories and the impressive 
selection of metalwork, the latter com- 
prising by itself more than one hundred 
numbers in the catalogue, there were 
bound to be greater difficulties. That 
which confronts one at the outset is the 
uncertain contour of the body of materi- 
al, which in these areas can with a 
reasonable measure of assurance be 
called English. The decision is easiest in 
those relatively few cases where more or 
less firm local attachments based on a 
combination of stylistic and historical 
data can be established, or where we 
deal with products of a recognizably 
indigenous industry. The three lead 
fonts in the exhibition from Lancaut 
(Gloucestershire), Lower Halstow 
(Kent), and Barnetby-le-Wold in Lin- 
colnshire (Cat. 243, 244, 245) exemplify 
the second of these two categories. In 
many instances, however, the conse- 
crated methods of attribution are frus- 





trated by the mobility of small precious 
objects, and by the mobility as well of 
their twelfth-century makers. The En- 
gland of the goldsmith is thus an 
England with generous margins, al- 
though this is an embarrassment, | 
would hasten to add, that can generate 
not only instruction but much delight. 
Leaving aside the always difficult and 
possibly irrelevant distinctions to be 
made between England and Normandy, 
there were objects on view that may be 
of either English or Scandinavian origin, 
like the Lundo Crucifix (Cat. 229) and 
the later Dune drinking cup in Stock- 
holm (Cat. 304); English or German, 
like the somewhat problematic mirror 
case from the Spitzer Collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Cat. 255); or 
“Angevin or German,” as still others 
were labeled (Cat. 307, 308). 

The uncertainty that attends the clas- 
sification of these works may eventually 
be dispelled, or we may have to be 
satisfied with the thought that works of 
art in which different styles are mixed 
have always been with us. Perhaps, 
indeed, there are no other kind. But 
when croissants can be baked in New 
York and Toyotas assembled in Califor- 
nia, the question of national or cultural 
identity as it is supposedly expressed in 
local styles takes on an altogether dif- 
ferent coloration. This is essentially the 
situation that confronts us in the plaques 
made for the Bishop of Winchester 
Henry of Blois, now generally thought to 
be the work of a Mosan enameler pre- 
sumably based in England (Cat. 277a— 
b). Neil Stratford, in his thorough and 
insightful contribution to the catalogue, 
mentions several other cases of this kind. 
The Hansa bowl with scenes of the life 
of Thomas the Apostle in the British 
Museum is thought by him to have been 
engraved by an English artist, who, 
given the customary place of manufac- 
ture of this type of vessel, would have to 
be thought to have worked in Germany 
(Cat. 259). On the other hand, the 
Becket reliquary of the Metropolitan 
Museum in nielloed silver can, accord- 
ing to Stratford, “be plausibly attrib- 
uted to a major German goldsmith 
working for an English patron” (Cat. 
302). The ubiquitous Limoges enam- 
elers were represented in the exhibition 
with a group of pieces that may be either 
imports, or, as Stratford tentatively sug- 
gests, products of a Limoges atelier 
active in England (Cat. 293, 294). 

Peter Lasko and Paul Williamson, 
who selected and catalogued the ivories, 
also had to deal with a few issues of this 
sort, as can well be imagined. The 
whalebone Adoration of the Magi of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, whose 
vigor and genial eccentricity used to 
pass as quintessentially English, is now 


thought to have been made in Spain and 
was not included in the exhibition. A 
localization in Flanders was tentatively 
proposed for the walrus ivory with 
Christ in Majesty in the Metropolitan 
Museum (Cat. 182). Yet it would 
appear that our difficulties in this area 
are more serious in matters of chrono- 
logy than in questions of provenance. Of 
all the sections of the London exhibition, 
this is the one where the greatest degree 
of uncertainty seems to reign on a topic 
so basic. Thus, the dates propounded in 
the earlier literature, primarily the cata- 
logues of Longhurst and Beckwith, were 
in a number of instances considerably 
revised. The exquisite small panel with a 
pair of flying angels from Winchester, 
formerly assigned to the later tenth cen- 
tury, is thought more likely to have been 
executed near the beginning of the 
twelfth (Cat. 190). The same argument 
is made for the walrus ivory crucifixion 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
for the oval pyx in the same collection 
(Cat. 191). Other pieces were shifted 
backward or forward in time, if less 
dramatically so. 

In his introductory essay, Lasko dis- 
cusses the problems involved in localiz- 
ing and dating small, highly portable 
objects that do not have an ascertainable 
historical or archeological context. He 
voices the view that progress in the case 
of ivories is most likely to come from a 
comparison with styles in book illumina- 
tion, which can often be more securely 
dated and placed. This is a recommen- 
dation with which one would not wish to 
quarrel. It can be welcomed also as a 
plea for a comprehensive approach to 
the study of particular objects, one that 
would embrace the entire spectrum of 
artistic practice at a given time rather 
than remain within the limits of inher- 
ited hierarchies and boundaries. But it 
would be unreasonable to expect the 
method to produce miracles. I remain 
skeptical that the two plaques with 
standing kings in the British Museum 
were made as early as the initial years of 
the twelfth century, based on a fairly 
superficial resemblance that is said to 
connect them with the Stavelot Bible 
(Cat. 192a—b). Concerning the altar 
cross of the Cloisters, opinions remain 
divided on a number of basic issues. 
Lasko accepts the view, rejected by 
some scholars, that the Oslo corpus and 
the cross in New York go together. 
Against the date around 1180 initially 
proposed by Thomas Hoving, he places 
the work in the second quarter of the 
twelfth century, a position that seems 
now to be favored by a consensus of 
experts. Some connection with the style 
of the Bury Bible (Cat. 44) is noted, but 
the thesis of some students that the cross 
was made in that East Anglian monas- 
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tery, and possibly by the painter of the 
Bible himself, Master Hugo, is not 
endorsed, a judgment that seems appro- 
priate in view of the narrow and incon- 
clusive nature of the evidence. The com- 
plex iconographic program, on the other 
hand, is rather cursorily dealt with, and 
the bibliography on the work omits a 
reference to the articles of Sabrina 
Longland, which make a useful start on 
this difficult subject. 

Minor reservations aside, the cata- 
logue of the exhibition will remain an 
essential record and an indispensable 
tool for further research. After Zar- 
necki’s general introduction and essays 
by Richard Gem on English Roman- 
esque architecture and Christopher 
Brooke on the historical background, 
there are separate sections devoted to 
the various objects that were displayed. 
Each of these sections has its own intro- 
ductory essay, followed by detailed 
descriptions and analyses of every item. 
Most of the exhibits are illustrated, 
though, regrettably, not all of them. The 
handsome volume concludes with an 
extensive bibliography and a glossary of 
technical terms. 


Walter Cahn, Professor of the History 
of Art, Yale University, is the author of 
Romanesque Bible Illumination (/982). 


Catalogue: George Zarnecki, Janet 
Holt, and Tristram Holland, eds., 
English Romanesque Art, 1066-1200, 
London, Arts Council of Great Britain 
in association with Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1984. Pp. 416; 50 color pls., 
500+ black-and-white ills. £19.95; pa- 
per, £10.95. 
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Dutch Genre Painting 


A century ago, after a month in The 
Netherlands, the French artist and critic 
Eugéne Fromentin wrote that seven- 
teenth-century Dutch paintings pre- 
sented a “portrait of Holland, its exte- 
rior image, faithful, exact, complete, 
and like, with no embellishment” (Les 
maîtres d'autrefois, 1882). The splen- 
did exhibition Masters of Seventeenth- 
Century Dutch Genre Painting, en- 
sconced at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art in the spring of 1984, invited com- 
parison of our own experience with that 
of Fromentin, whose reaction was typi- 
cal of most viewers well into the twen- 
tieth century. For the multitudes of visi- 
tors—and this was Philadelphia’s most 
popular show ever—the “portrait of 
Holland” was captivating. I overheard 
one man exclaim, “The beauty of Dutch 
painting is that you can really see how it 
was!” From Adriaen Brouwer’s pan- 
cake baker in a tavern (Cat. no. 20) to 
Gerard ter Borch’s trio of ladies in an 
elegant townhouse (Cat. no. 12), the 
characters and situations in the paint- 
ings did seem to capture the pulse of life 
in the thriving urban centers of The 
Netherlands with unprecedented fidel- 
ity. Moreover, the naturalistic style of 
Dutch paintings often seems to fix real- 
ity with meticulous precision. 

This apparent verisimilitude is partic- 
ularly characteristic of Dutch genre 
painting, which, as Peter C. Sutton 
explains in his introduction to the exhi- 
bition catalogue, presents “the look, the 
manners, the character of those quotid- 
ian events, which comprise day-to-day 
existence” (p. xiii). But that is not all. 
For most present-day scholars, Dutch 
realism is a far more complicated issue. 
A central aim of the exhibition and its 
catalogue was to “intimate some of the 


richness of genre’s meanings. Neither 
mere surface realism nor all disguised 
symbolism, this was an art that repre- 
sented unexceptional events in an 
uncommonly imaginative way, subtly 
balancing the observed fact and the 
creative idea” (p. xiv). The success with 
which this aim was realized was appar- 
ent throughout the exhibition and in the 
ample catalogue, which will serve as a 
standard reference work long after the 
paintings have been dispersed. 

Sutton, Associate Curator of Euro- 
pean Painting at the Philadelphia 
Museum, initiated plans for the exhibi- 
tion about five years ago. An outgrowth 
of his dissertation on Pieter de Hooch 
(published in 1980), it afforded an 
opportunity to explore the broader con- 
text of genre painting, as Gods, Saints, 
and Heroes (Washington, Detroit, and 
Amsterdam, 1980-81) had done for 
Dutch history painting. Sutton collab- 
orated with Otto Naumann, of the firm 
Hoogsteder-Naumann, Ltd., in New 
York, and William Robinson, then Act- 
ing Curator of Drawings at the Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University, in select- 
ing the paintings. 

At Philadelphia, the exhibition com- 
prised one hundred eighteen paintings; 
eight others were added in Berlin-Dah- 
lem and at the Royal Academy, London. 
The pictures were distributed among 
nine galleries, most of moderate size. 
The climax, however, was a generously 
proportioned room featuring Gerard ter 
Borch, Pieter de Hooch, and Jan Ver- 
meer, with several paintings hung within 
a foot of one another. The effect was of 
extraordinary density and somewhat 
frustrating richness, in view of the 
crowds that gathered here. The impedi- 
ments to viewing raised the question 
whether some of the minor pictures in 
the exhibition should have been sacri- 
ficed to allow for more breathing space. 
Yet it is difficult to decide what could 
have been omitted. Abraham Die- 
praam’s Barroom (Cat. no. 30) (Fig. 1), 
for instance, is quite like several of the 
Brouwers, yet its vivid technique and 
manic humor made an indelible impres- 
sion. Similarly, Simon Kick’s Company 
of Soldiers (Cat. no. 58) places a little- 
known painter in the limelight and 
shows the likely impact of Rembrandt’s 
Nightwatch. Several artists were gener- 
ously represented: Adriaen van Ostade 
and Gerrit Dou by five paintings each 
(although Cat. nos. 91 and 33 were not 
shown in Philadelphia), and ter Borch 
by eight. Ter Borch’s dazzling leader- 
ship of genre painting at mid century 
justifies that emphasis. Jan Steen, comic 
moralist par excellence, had a gallery to 
himself, and few would argue with that 
decision. 





Fig. 1 Abraham Diepraam, Barroom, 1665, oil on canvas, 1814 x 2014”. 


Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum. 





Two painters whose works would have 
contributed to a more inclusive survey of 
genre were not represented at all: Philips 
Wouwerman and Rembrandt van Rijn. 
Wouwerman’s hunting parties and bat- 
tle scenes exemplify those types, yet 
Sutton regarded Wouwerman’s figures 
as usually less significant than the land- 
scapes. | would have opted for a “yes” 
rather than a “no” on what Sutton 
admits is a borderline case. As for Rem- 
brandt, the early Musical Party (Am- 
sterdam, Rijksmuseum), the Money 
Changer (Berlin-Dahlem), the solitary 
scholars (London, Stockholm, Paris), 
the Young Girl with a Broom (Fig. 2), 
and the Girl with Peacocks (Amster- 
dam, Rijksmuseum) would all, in my 
view, have qualified for the exhibition. If 
there were questions about whether 
these works were indeed scenes of daily 
life, their inclusion would have made it 
possible to explore the very limits of 
genre. 

Gerrit van Honthorst’s Merry 
Fiddler (Cat. no. 48) welcomed visitors 
at the threshold of the first gallery with 
his raised glass and beaming smile. 
Throughout, the paintings were ar- 
ranged chronologically and at the same 
time grouped under such rubrics as 
“Rise of the High Life Interior,” “Frans 
Hals and His Circle,” and “Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam at Mid-Century” 
(which are also the section headings in 
the first catalogue essay). Thus, within 


the chronological scheme, the organiza- 
tion was flexible—based on types of 
subject matter, dominating artists, or 
local schools. And within each group, a 
variety of styles and techniques was 
evident, with, for example, Willem Buy- 
tewech’s vigor (Cat. no. 26) juxtaposed 
with the silken limpidity of Pieter Codde 
(Cat. nos. 28, 29), and Adriaen van der 
Werffs sophisticated Boy with a Mouse- 
trap (Cat. no. 125) (Fig. 3) beside Job 
Berckheyde’s ingenuous, and contempo- 
rary, Baker (Cat. no. 6) (Fig. 4). This 
shopkeeper escorted the viewer out of 
the exhibition with a blast from his horn 
(which in the painting, as the catalogue 
entry explains, announces the morning’s 
fresh-baked bread). 

Philadelphia gave the pictures a 
handsome installation, with gray walls, 
slightly lighter in the largest gallery, 
warmed by salmon-pink door jambs that 
made the transition from room to room. 
This color scheme found many reso- 
nances in the paintings themselves. The 
gray was that of pewter tankards, soft 
doublets, and marble mantles, and the 
salmon was picked up in countless feath- 
ers, sashes, and skirts. Jan Vermeer’s 
Girl with a Wineglass (Cat. no. 116), a 
color detail of which appears on the 
cover of the catalogue, may well have 
inspired the scheme. 

Another impressive aspect of the 
installation was the care devoted to the 
health of the panel paintings. Panels can 





warp and even split when they are sub- 
jected to abrupt changes of temperature 
and humidity, as happens when they 
travel. Yet how could one do a true, 
general show of Dutch genre without 
panels, such as those by the Leiden 


fijnschilders, whose slick surfaces were 


so often attained on a wood support? 
The hazards were significantly reduced 
for the present exhibition. All lenders of 
panels were offered hermetically sealed 
vitrines, custom-made for individual 
paintings, and several accepted. The 
effect is unobtrusive, with the framed 
painting mounted on a gray cloth sup- 
port surrounded by a beveled frame of 
the same material. The whole is covered 
with a lucite box framed in black. Peter 
Sutton took hygrometer readings in all 
home institutions, so that the proper 
levels of humidity could be established 
with silica gel inside the boxes, even 
before the paintings arrived in Philadel- 
phia. The panels remained in their 
vitrines throughout the period of the 
exhibition. 

From the outset, a consulting conser- 
vation specialist, Mervin J. Richard, at 
Winterthur, was engaged to address the 
problem. Mark Tucker, conservator at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, is 
credited with the design of the vitrines, 
which modifies one devised by Nathan 
Stolow of Montreal. 

The catalogue attains a high standard 
of precision and thoroughness.' Peter 
Sutton’s two introductory essays, ““Mas- 
ters of Dutch Genre Painting” and “Life 
and Culture in the Golden Age,” pro- 
vide engaging, richly documented over- 
views. The first is a discussion of style 
and influence in genre painting. The 
second is one of the best short treat- 
ments of the subject available in 





Fig. 2 Rembrandt van Rijn, Young Girl 
with a Broom, 1651, oil on canvas, 

42", x 36”. Washington, National 
Gallery of Art, Andrew W. Mellon 
Collection 1937. 
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Fig. 3 Adriaen van der Werff, Boy with 
a Mousetrap, 1676, oil on panel, 15 x 
125%”. London, Richard Green 
Galleries. 
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Fig. 4 Job Berckheyde, The Baker, c. 
1681, oil on canvas, 25 x 207%”. 
Worcester, Mass., Worcester Art 
Museum, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
P. Higgins. 





English. (The present catalogue format 
reflects a change from early plans for 
essays on high life, low life, the profes- 
sions, and foreign life, which may some- 
time be delivered as lectures.) Excellent 
color plates, one for every painting, are 
chronological, the order more or less 
reflecting that of the installation. Cata- 
logue entries are alphabetical by artist, 
for each of whom there is a useful bio- 
graphical sketch. Vital statistics for 
each painting are amplified with exten- 
sive references to literature and exhibi- 
tions; a well-documented discussion of 
style, sources, and iconography follows. 
These are well-balanced compilations 
and assessments of research to date; 
some entries contain original material or 
novel applications. Sensitive interpreta- 
tions—for example, of the ambiguities 
in ter Borch’s Lady at Her Toilet (Cat. 
no. 13)—deepen the implications of the 
purely iconographic. A thirty-one page 
bibliography rounds out the volume. 
Sutton does not engage overtly in the 
controversy, currently roiling the waters 
of Dutch scholarship, around the oppos- 
ing positions held by E. de Jongh and 
Svetlana Alpers on the essential charac- 
ter of Dutch art. Sutton is clearly, how- 
ever, a follower of De Jongh, who sees 
Dutch realism as “apparent realism,” 
pregnant with allusions to proverbs, 
emblem books, and other verbal sources, 
allusions that are intrinsic to meaning.” 
For Alpers, in contrast, the essence of 
the pictures resides in their “re-presen- 
tation” of the world on the picture sur- 
face,’ a view with strong reverberations 
of Fromentin’s. While Sutton acknowl- 
edges “the Dutchman’s celebration of 
naturalism—his delight in mimicry and 
the accurate recording of the particu- 
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lar” (p. xxi), he emphasizes that Dutch 
realism was selective, reflecting artistic 
and social conventions, popular taste, 
and a persistent didacticism. But he also 
shares the view that as the century pro- 
gressed allegorical treatment of philo- 
sophical or moral concepts increasingly 
gave way to the naturalistic depiction of 
society. That is certainly true in several 
cases that he cites, including representa- 
tions of the professions (see Fig. 4). But 
the old traditions lived on, witness Van 
der Werff's Boy with a Mousetrap (see 
Fig. 3), and even gained in subtlety and 
innuendo, as Vermeer’s Woman Hold- 
ing a Balance (Cat. no. 118) attests. 

On every level this outstanding exhi- 
bition offered the greatest satisfaction to 
scholars and laymen alike. Repeated 
visits did not begin to exhaust its aes- 
thetic and historical interest. It sets a 
challenging standard indeed. 


T he paintings shared the stage with 
the Philadelphia Museum’s exten- 
sive collection of Dutch tiles, displayed 
in five galleries that formed a prelude to 
the larger paintings exhibition. Ranging 
in date from 1570 to 1850, they encom- 
pass Dutch life and interests from tulips, 
birds, and sailing ships to frolicking 
children, adults at work, and scenes 
from the Bible. The tiles were integrated 
into settings of other decorative arts of 
the period so as to re-create the inti- 
mate, well-polished ambiance of Dutch 
homes. Prints, drawings, maps, and 
book illustrations were juxtaposed with 
the tiles they served as models, and a 
display showing the step-by-step pro- 
duction process offered helpful guid- 
ance. The rise in popularity of glazed 
ceramic tiles coincided with the rise of 





the Dutch nation itself. Tiles came to 
decorate virtually every Dutch middle- 
class household and were found in shops 
and civic buildings as well. These deco- 
rative, mass-produced objects embody 
the blend of aesthetic sensibility and 
practicality that typifies the culture. 

The accompanying catalogue, which 
documents the Museum’s entire collec- 
tion of some 1,500 tiles, is a welcome 
updating of the material on this quintes- 
sentially Dutch artifact.’ Jan Daniel van 
Dam, Curator of European Ceramics at 
the Museum Het Princessehof, Leeu- 
warden, provides an introduction sur- 
veying the history of Dutch tiles and 
relating them to the culture of The 
Netherlands. Technical data are sup- 
plied in an essay by Pieter Jan Tiche- 
laar, president of a Dutch tile factory. 
Ella Schaap’s text accompanies each of 
the 200 groups of tiles in the catalogue 
proper. And recent discoveries made in 
the course of conservation of the tiles are 
detailed in an appendix by Andrew Lins, 
Conservator of Decorative Arts at the 
Philadelphia Museum. 

This double-header, enhanced by the 
reconstructed seventeenth-century 
room from the Haarlem house known 
as “Het Scheepje” (The Little Ship), 
transformed the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art into an American Rijksmuseum. 


Notes 

l The only troublesome error I encountered (p. 
xxxi) had Caravaggio leaving Rome in 1660 
rather than 1606. 


2 Since Zinne- en minnebeelden in de schilder- 
kunst van de zeventiende eeuw, Nederlandse 
Openbaar Kunstbezit and Openbaar Kunstbezit 
in Vlaanderen, 1967, De Jongh has led efforts to 
decipher Dutch images along these lines. 


3 Svetlana Alpers, The Art of Describing: Dutch 
Art in the Seventeenth Century, Chicago, 1983. 


4 Jan Daniel van Dam, et al., Dutch Tiles, exh. 
cat., Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1984. 


5 Eda Diskant, “A Dutch Room of the Seven- 
teenth Century in the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art,” Bulletin, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
80/341 (Winter 1984), pp. 2-25. 


Anne Walter Lowenthal is author of 
Joachim Wtewael and Dutch 
Mannerism (forthcoming). 


Catalogue: Peter C. Sutton, et al., Mas- 
ters of Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Genre Painting, Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 1984. Pp. 397; 345 black-and- 
white ills.; 127 color pls. 


Exhibition Schedule: March 18-May 
13, 1984, Philadelphia Museum of Art; 
June 8—August 12, Gemäldegalerie, 
Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kultur- 
besitz, Berlin (West); September 7— 
November 18, Royal Academy of Arts, 
London. 


The Prix de Rome: Images 
of Authority and Threshold 
of Official Success 


The PRIX DE ROME —\the phrase 
scarcely retains the aura of magic it 
once possessed. Yet the fierce competi- 
tion, the implacable envy, and sleepless 
anxiety surrounding the contests still 
carry a lesson for the present epoch. It is 
indeed the first Academy Award, except 
that it is difficult to imagine a nine- 
teenth-century Marlon Brando refusing 
to accept it. In any event, I feel very 
privileged to have the opportunity to 
discuss this institution, and I thank John 
Dobkin and the National Academy of 
Design for their Prix de New York, 
which made it possible. 

When I first journeyed to Paris 
twenty years ago in search of the then 
elusive curriculum of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts—still fresh in my mind 
from undergraduate days as the butt of 
innumerable art historical jokes—I was 
astonished to learn that the French 
themselves generally took a dim view 
towards the once sacrosanct house of 
learning. All the available Ecole re- 
sources were put at my disposal, how- 
ever—the minutes of the faculty meet- 
ings, the sketches and paintings for the 
periodic competitions, and finally the 
Prix de Rome judgments, the tracings of 
their sketches, and the winning pictures 
themselves. Much of the material was 
moldy and covered with a thick layer of 
dust—I must have sneezed my way 
through a hundred years of the Ecole 
curriculum—and the sketches were 
arranged in long rows on the floor of a 
room so dark that it reminded me of a 
dungeon. As I stood there one afternoon 
contemplating the deplorable state of 
what were to me precious treasures, | 
was seized with the strange and wonder- 
ful inspiration that I was destined to 
salvage them for posterity. Henceforth I 
had a mission to accomplish. 


| finished my dissertation at Colum- 
bia University in February 1968, just 
two months before the political demon- 
strations rocked the campus and all but 
ended education there for the remainder 
of the year. Throughout the world, 
schools and universities began to feel the 
effect of vociferous student protests 
against their campuses’ relations to the 
defense establishment and autocratic 
control of curricula. | could not help 
identifying much of what was happening 
with my research on academic adminis- 
tration in the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, at the very moment of the 
Columbia upheaval I had begun writing 
a spinoff article on the reforms of 1863 
that wrested the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
from the control of the Academy and 
put it in under the jurisdiction of a 
government agency. Those reforms 
touched off noisy demonstrations in the 
courtyards of the Ecole and the Louvre, 
and on the Pont des Arts leading to the 
Institut de France. The terminology | 
used in the first draft actually derived 
from the vocabulary of committed activ- 
ists demonstrating just two blocks away, 
but how could it have been otherwise 
when the documents of 1863 mentioned 
gendarmes seizing innocent passers-by 
with long hair as student demonstra- 
tors? Ironically, that confrontation was 
repeated in May 1968 when French art 
students seized the buildings of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts and transformed 
them into a factory for posters declaring 
the revolution. Their revolt narrowly 
failed to overthrow the government of 
President de Gaulle, but it did succeed 
in ending the Prix de Rome competi- 
tions. Nineteen sixty-eight was the last 
year of the Grand Prix; in 1970 the 
government issued a decree that reorga- 
nized the French Academy at Rome and 
officially eliminated competitions as the 
basis for determining admission to the 
Academy. 

There was a paradoxical character to 
my interest in the academic program of 
the Ecole: despite its oppressive fea- 
tures, its exclusion from general art his- 
torical discourse predisposed me to view 
it as the underdog of modern scholar- 
ship, which was then preoccupied almost 
exclusively with either the avant-garde 
or Old Masters. I was attacked for deal- 
ing with mediocrities and bureaucratic 
art, but this only reinforced my percep- 
tion that a traditional belief system was 
being threatened, and I probed deeper. 
Still imbued with missionary zeal, I felt 
it necessary to amplify the historical 
context by reinstating into mainstream 
discussion the programmatic compo- 
nents of the French art complex. I could 
even justify my attempt as a “radical” 
act, questioning traditional scholarly 
biases just as my contemporaries were 


examining the social, official, and aca- 
demic policies in other areas of national 
and international life. 

Now I find myself here in February 
1984—at a moment when conservative 
forces everywhere have taken the high 
road—asked to review a comprehen- 
sively organized exhibition of the Prix 
de Rome and the impressively docu- 
mented catalogue that accompanies it.’ 
My general sense of the event is that we 
are witnessing a return to authority and 
a desire for authority in the realm of 
culture. Jacques Thuillier’s introduction 
to the catalogue emphasizes the domi- 
nant geographical and historical cen- 
trality of the Beaux-Arts institution: 
“Installed for more than a century and a 
half right in the heart of Paris, on the 
left bank of the Seine, facing the 
Louvre, this Ecole des Beaux-Arts 1s 
incontestably the oldest in the world and 
the most prestigious.” The catalogue 
then presents its exhaustively re- 
searched contents without embellish- 
ment, interpretation, or critical exami- 
nation. The Prix de Rome pieces are 
paraded before us as demonstrable 
achievements, as if the judgments of the 
academic juries have stood the test of 
time. That dehistoricizing approach 
tends to treat these works as unique 
specimens and, thereby, to elevate them 
to the status of recognized masterpieces. 
And their evident skill and full narrative 
content appear to our eyes as a refresh- 
ing riposte to modernistic experiments. 

It is an irony of the reversal of taste 
that has occurred within the last decade 
that the present socialist government ir 
France has espoused modernism anc 
rejected academicism, while the Unitec 
States increasingly favors academicism 
over modernism. Naturally, the present 
French regime remembers only too well 
the association of rear-guard and figura- 
tive art with the Communist Left after 
World War II and wants nothing to dc 
with it. When the already scheduled 
Prix de Rome exhibition came before 
the new Minister of Culture, Jack Lang. 
he immediately canceled it with the 
backing of the new director of the Ecole. 
Francois Wehrlin, also a Mitterand 
appointee. It was at this point that the 
United States, represented by the Inter- 
national Exhibitions Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C., decided to organize and 
circulate an American tour of the show. 

I see a danger in this; I happen to be 
one of those who believe in representa- 
tion, in works that give spectators their 
money’s worth and their minds’ worth. 
But I also believe that representation 
must spring from the artist’s need to 
communicate some strongly felt response 
to, or assessment of, the human condi- 
tion. I am uncomfortable that Americans 
have jumped to sponsor this show of Prix 
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Fig. 1 Georges Rouault, The Ordeal of 
Samson, or Samson at the Wheel, 
1893, oil on canvas, 57⁄4, x 447”. Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, The 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gard de Sylva 
Collection. 
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Fig. 2 Maurice Mitrécy, Samson Pushing the Grinding Stone, 1893, oil on canvas, 
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447 x 575. Paris, Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts. 


de Rome paintings without some form of 
scholarly clarification of their historical 
role. Although the revival of interest in 
the subject was sparked by Americans 
and promoted by Americans, this 
involvement should not be taken willy- 
nilly as a willingness to endorse uncriti- 
cally an attempt to reinstate the claims of 
Beaux-Arts supremacy. 

My discussion, therefore, is an 
attempt to rectify this omission of schol- 
arly responsibility. Otherwise, I can 
envision a future in which the Prix de 
Rome mentality dominates our cultural 
activity and the corporate world takes 
over the competition for glorifying its 
products and insuring loyalty to its sys- 
tem. IBM could sponsor a new version of 
the contest with its first program calling 
for “An Allegorical Depiction of the 
Thomas J. Watson Research Center at 
Armonk.” There could be two prelimi- 
nary trials: a drawing of a stylized cor- 
porate logo and a sketch of a monumen- 
talized microchip. The candidates would 
enter an executive suite for seventy-two 
days, and the winner would become a 
Vice-President of Sales. 

The practice of manipulating creativ- 
ity and culture in the interests of a 
dominant group is transparently clear in 
the Prix de Rome contests. The first 
thing about the show that strikes the eye 
is the relentless uniformity of the prod- 
uct. We are dazzled by the remarkably 
consistent skill of the contestants, but it 
is often difficult to tell them apart. This 
was as much a problem for the nine- 
teenth-century juries as it is for modern 
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ones; the judgments are rarely con- 
cluded with clear-cut verdicts, which 
suggests that the homogeneous charac- 
ter of the entries caused endless head- 
aches for the referees. More than any 
other ingredient of the academic system, 
the Prix de Rome confirms the regimen- 
tation of the neophytes and the existence 
of rigidly imposed guidelines. None of 
this is new, of course, but now the data 
provide overwhelming confirmation. 
Year after year, the participants con- 
formed to a tradition resistant to change 
and in the process yielded up their imag- 
inative faculties and experience of the 
present. 

The Baron Gros claimed that his job 
as an Ecole professor was “to mold artists 
and send them to Italy at the govern- 
ment’s expense.” This indicates the 
extent to which the private atelier was 
organized to supply specialized training 
for the Prix de Rome. The tournament 
stood at the apex of the Ecole’s series of 
competitions. To qualify one had to be 
French, male, unmarried, under thirty 
years of age at the time of the prelimi- 
nary trials, and had to have won a first 
medal in the secondary contests known as 
the concours d’éemulation. A masculine 
ideology dominated both the structure 
and content of the competitions; at stake 
was nothing less than the perpetuation of 
a national ideal. Gros’s use of the term 
“mold” was not fortuitous: the prepara- 
tion of the Prix de Rome involved a form 
of political indoctrination and even 
thought control. 

Let me trace the origins of this insti- 


tution. Its essential character dates from 
the moment Louis XIV and his Minister 
Colbert incorporated the Académie 
Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture into 
their plan of political and economic cer- 
tralization. They had very distinct ideas 
as to how art should be used, and it was 
under their supervision that the Acad- 
emy systematized its pedagogical proce- 
dures and formulated basic conventions. 
They granted the Academy a monopoly 
over life drawing, for example, thereby 
hoping to control the imagery produced 
by French artists. Although the outside 
ban on life drawing was impossible to 
enforce, the idea of this monopoly 
became so fixed in the popular mind 
that to this day the term académie -s 
used to designate paintings and draw- 
ings of the nude model. 

The Academy also instituted a hierar- 
chy of modes, or ranking of subject 
categories according to their accepted 
order of significance. History painting, 
or scenes from sacred and classical liter- 
ature, stood at the top of the scale, with 
still life, landscape, and genre pictures 
at the bottom. The rank of the artists in 
the Academy (and hence in societv) 
depended on the category in which they 
worked; only those artists who practiced 
history painting could achieve positions 
in the Academy’s administrative hierar- 
chy as officers and directors, and only 
they could be designated First Painter to 
the King. Now history painting was 
expanded to include subjects that 
directly or indirectly glorified the king. 
Depictions of the king on horseback with 
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Fig. 3 Alexandre-Denis Abel de Pujol, Lycurgus Presenting the Heir to the 





Throne, 1811, oil on canvas, 447% x 5714”. Paris, Ecole Nationale Supérieure des 


Beaux-Arts. 





or without a battle backdrop, glorifica- 
tions of his ancestors, or attempts to link 
him by way of allusion to mythological 
heroes were classified as legitimate sub- 
jects for the history painter—both Louis 
XIV, “The Sun King,” and his successor 
Louis XV allowed themselves to be iden- 
tified with the solar deity Apollo. Thus 
the authority of history painting ulti- 
mately derived from its intimate connec- 
tion with the royal effigy. 

Significantly, one of the most striking 
connections between academic practice 
and royal interest in this early period 
may be found in the subjects of the first 
Prix de Rome contests. These include 
Fame Proclaiming the Marvels of the 
Reign of Louis XIV to the Four Quar- 
ters of the Globe and Presenting them 
his Portrait (1665), The King Granting 
Peace to Europe (1671), and Louis XIV 
Crossing the Rhine (1673).° Although 
this direct connection becomes less 
apparent in later years, we shall see that 
its spirit was preserved rather consis- 
tently in the competitions. Their pro- 
grams took as their point of departure 
the apotheosis of dominance and power 


and incorporated it into the standards of 


high art. Such adjectives for history 
painting as haut, grand, and élevé are 
those used also to refer to those who 
ruled in the political domain and for 
whom the works were intended. Notions 
of superiority in academic taste point 
specifically to the needs of the ruler or 
dominant group. The endless repetition 
of themes centering on enthroned mon- 


archs or some aspect of classical author- 
ity may be traced to the ideological 
aspirations of Louis XIV. 

The call for “high” standards and the 
preservation of past authority for benefit 
of the present dictated the activities of 
the pensioners at Rome. Students in 
Rome were required to reproduce the 
well-known masterpieces and monu- 
ments and to send the reproductions 
back to Paris. Thus, the images of power 
and wealth were transferred to the 
reigning class in the home country. 
Indeed, the first Prix de Rome nominees 
were valued not so much for their origi- 
nality as for their ability to replicate 
existing objects. Louis XIV and Colbert 
wanted multiple editions of all the trea- 
sures in Rome, and their demand sur- 
vived as a fundamental element of the 
Prix de Rome tradition. Ever after, pen- 
sioners at Rome were required to exe- 
cute as part of their annual obligations, 
or envois, a careful copy of a recognized 
masterpiece, which became the property 
of the state. 

The establishment of the Prix de 


Rome had as its object the recruiting of 


talented artists in the service of the 
Court. Article X of the first regulations 
for pensioners required that all those 
privileged to make the trip work exclu- 
sively for the king: they were to make 
copies of all the beautiful pictures in 
Rome if they were painters, to model 
statues after the antique if they were 
sculptors, and to execute plans and ele- 
vations of all the beautiful palaces and 


edifices in Rome and its suburbs if they 
were architects. Colbert restated his 
intentions to the Director of the French 
Academy at Rome in 1672: “Make the 
painters copy everything beautiful in 
Rome; and when they have finished, if 
possible, make them do it again.” 

The French Academy at Rome, the 
home-away-from-home for the Prix de 
Rome winners, served as a kind of colo- 
nial headquarters for the extraction of 
aesthetic wealth. The fabulous enter- 
prises undertaken to embellish the 
king’s chambers, the royal gardens, 
libraries, and galleries are breathtaking 
in their ambition: casts of the statues of 
Montecavallo, of the Marcus Aurelius 
of the Campidoglio, and of the works in 
the Borghese and Ludovisi Gardens. 
Every June a ship left Marseilles for 
Civitavecchia to pick up cases of copies 
of the works of artists like Raphael anc 
Carracci—the Farnese frescoes seem tc 
have been a favorite—destined for the 
galleries of the Tuileries and Versailles 
Everything ran like clockwork, witt 
casts and copies handled like precious 
stuffs from the Orient; on the returr 
from Civitavecchia the ship wen 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, arrivec 
at Rouen, and was carefully unloadec 
under the watchful eye of a sculptor, anc 
its cargo then transported to the spa 
cious hotel-warehouse bequeathed by 
Cardinal Richelieu to Louis XIV.” 

This dazzling efficiency depended or 
the regimentation of the Academy anc 
its acolytes. Reveille commenced at 5:0( 
A.M.; between 6:00 and 8:00 A.M 
every day the pensioners sketched fron 
the live model, and then they took off fo 
their copying sites. They often irritate 
aristocratic collectors, cardinals, anc 
popes because of their carelessness an 
even outright vandalism. Tracings wer 
made directly on the originals, and on 
pensioner even washed and effaced sev 
eral passages from Domenichino’s cycl 
of St. Cecilia to get a good look a 
details. (Undoubtedly, he had head 
notions of what a French artist could d 
in San Luigi de’ Francesi.) Threat 
between both governments were ex 
changed, but somehow things returne 
to normal, and the palazzi and gallerie 
were again inundated by pensioners. 

The political and military functions ¢ 
the French Academy have yet to be full 
understood, but it clearly served as 
center of diplomatic and social intriguc 
Students were used as appropriat 
embellishments to sustain the culture 
image. Louis XIV’s ambassador t 
Rome, the Duc de Chaulnes, wa 
requested to keep a close watch on th 
institution and monitor its activitie: 
Colbert requested that the Duchesse d 
Chaulnes make herself available at th 
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Fig. 4 Claude-Néel Renaud, Caesar during the Storm, 1855, tracing of sketch, 
91> x 1214”. Paris, Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts. 


Academy for visits and receptions, con- 
vinced that her presence would instill in 
the pensioners a sense of loyalty to the 
crown and enhance their self-esteem. At 
the same time, the young artists also 
developed ties to the social elite who 
would call on them for portrait and 
other commissions. 

After the Academy was installed in 
the Palazzo Mancini in 1725, high soci- 
ety gathered there en masse. Visiting 
royalty and diplomats from all Europe 
assembled on the balcony to watch la 
corsa dei barbari, the race of the wild 
horses. The Cardinal de Polignac sent 
French officers to wait on the foreign 
aristocrats with rinfreschi. This was not 
done merely out of hospitality, since 
very often diplomatic messages were 
exchanged on these occasions. As a dip- 
lomatic gesture, the French Academy at 
Rome also housed young artists from 
other countries; the King of Spain 
lodged two pensioners there in the 1720s 
when there was a thaw in the theretofore 
hostile relationship between France and 
Spain. Later, under Napoleon, the 
Academy resembled an International 
House. 

It is not surprising that the French 
Academy at Rome, like embassies, 
assumed a distinctly political status and 
was subject to siege during moments of 
international crisis. In 1792 a popular 
uprising in Rome threatened the Pal- 
azzo Mancini, and the Director and 
pensioners were forced to flee to Naples. 
Six years later, following a French 
declaration of war against the kingdoms 
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of Naples and Sardinia, the Palazzo was 
vandalized by Neapolitans. 

Taking his cue from Louis XIV and 
Colbert, Napoleon took a special inter- 
est in the Rome Academy as a means of 
controlling art production. He enacted 
the shift of the Academy to its definitive 
location at the spacious Villa Medici in 
1803. The Villa Medici belonged to the 
Duke of Tuscany, son of the Austrian 
emperor; when Napoleon transformed 
the Duchy of Tuscany into the Kingdom 
of Etruria by the Treaty of Lunéville, 
authority was transferred to the young 
Duke of Parma to whom the Villa 
Medici now passed. Since Napoleon was 
the virtual ruler of Italy he ordered the 
new king to arrange the transfer of the 
property to the French nation.‘ 

During the Restoration, the Duchy 
was returned to the Grand Duke, who 
threatened to sue for the return of the 
Villa Medici on the grounds that it had 
been seized illegally. In an uncommon 
gesture, the Bourbon government re- 
fused to restore this vestige of Bonapar- 
tist hegemony. It argued that no other 
culture had greater right to the “au- 
gust” residence of a family whose tree 
included Marie de’ Medici, wife of 
Henri IV, founder of the Bourbon 
dynasty. “What nobler use,” the French 
reply continued, “can there be of this 
Villa than to consecrate it, as France has 
done, to the cult of the beaux-arts? 
What more appropriate way to encour- 
age genius than to extend the taste of 
Cosimo and Lorenzo de’ Medici?” 
Clearly, the specter of Renaissance Italy 


and its powerful ruling-class patrons 
continued to haunt the French quest for 
an art representative of domination. 

As its predecessors had done, the gov- 
ernment of the Restoration used the 
Villa Medici for political purposes. In 
1829 Chateaubriand organized in its 
gardens a grandiose reception for the 
Grand Duchess Helena of Russia, his 
swan song as ambassador of Charles X. 
The Grand Duchess was married to the 
brother of the reactionary Czar Nicho- 
las, who ascended the throne in 1826 
and immediately entered into an 
Alliance with France and England 
against the Ottoman Empire. Close ties 
developed between France and Russia in 
the wake of that coalition’s devastating 
defeat of the Turkish and Egyptian nav- 
les at Navarino in 1827, which ended 
the strife between Greece and Turkey 
and secured to the allies important trade 
advantages. Nicholas, who had much to 
gain from recognition of Greek indepen- 
dence, consented for the sake of appear- 
ances to cooperate with the other powers 
in a settlement of the Greek question. 
The reception in the gardens of the Villa 
Medici was a celebration of these rela- 
tions, but the festivities of the moment 
would soon be overshadowed by the 
Revolution of 1830, which toppled 
Charles X from the throne of France. 

The Villa Medici’s political functions 
continued into a more recent epoch; 
abandoned after the outbreak of World 
War II, it operated as a military base 
during the occupation of 1944 when it 
housed French military personnel. 
Charles de Gaulle made the site the 
culmination of a majestic procession 
during his visit to Italy that same year. 

The revolutionary events of 1968 
raised questions about the relationship of 
the Ecole to the State and proved as 
momentous to the pedagogical system as 
did the suppression of the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1793 (which left the branch at 
Rome untouched) and the reforms of 
1863. In the wake of that crisis Malraux 
radically altered the system, eliminating 
the Prix de Rome in 1969 and revamping 
the Rome Academy by the decree of 
September 16, 1970. Balthus, then 
Director of the Rome branch, intensified 
the reorganization that he had begun 
with his appointment in 1961. Hence- 
forth, prospective pensioners would be 
chosen on the basis of a written proposal 
and supporting documents, much as 
Guggenheim Fellows or applicants for 
the American Academy Rome Prize are 
chosen. The Villa Medici now functions 
as a kind of cultural think tank for the 
government, where critics, art historians, 
conservationists, photographers, and cin- 
ematographers explore the possibilities of 
various mediums and round out the tra- 





Fig. 5 William Bouguereau, Zenobia Discovered by Shepherds on the Banks of 
the Araxes, 1850, oil on canvas, 5774 x 4414”. Paris, Ecole Nationale Supérieure 
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ditional community of pensioners. Major 
shows are organized to attract interna- 
tional audiences and project the appear- 
ance of continued French superiority in 
the cultural domain. The gala openings 
of these events are attended by high- 
ranking diplomats of Rome’s embassies 
as well as by the jet set. Thus, despite the 
changes, the traditional ideological ties 
between the Rome Academy and the 
government remain virtually intact. 

So far I have given a very general 
outline of the political connections 
between the academic system centering 
on the Prix de Rome and government 
ideology. Now I should like to zero in on 
a particular case in order to illustrate 
how the Villa Medici program catered 
to official needs. Young Ingres, who had 
won the Prix de Rome in 1801, but was 
prevented from taking advantage of it 
until 1806 owing to economic and politi- 


cal conditions, settled for years in the 
ex-Papal capital carrying out orders for 
the Bonapartist administration. Even 
his monumental envoi, Jupiter and The- 
tis, manifested his Napoleonic sympa- 
thies: the grossly projected deity with his 
accompanying eagle totem was a per- 
sona for the emperor whom Ingres had 
depicted with such startling idolatry just 
prior to leaving for Rome. 

After the fall of Napoleon, Ingres was 
forced to subsist on the fees charged for 
pencil portraits of foreign tourists or 
long-term residents until Charles 
Thévenin, the Director of the French 
Academy, introduced him to the Comte 
de Blacas, the new French ambassador 
to Rome. Blacas represented the most 
reactionary wing of the Restoration gov- 
ernment and was a royal favorite. His 
cultural ideal—redolent of the symbols 
of the divine right of kings and the 


alliance of throne and altar—was rooted 
in the Middle Ages and the Crusades. 
Blacas had carried to Rome in the 
autumn of 1815 proposals for a fresh 
Concordat between Church and State, 
which would supersede that signed by 
Pope Pius VII and Napoleon, that 
involved far-reaching concessions to the 
Church. At the same time, Blacas 
ordered the refurbishing of the Church 
of the Trinité-des-Monts (Trinita dei 
Monti), founded by the French and 
located on the Pincio close to the French 
Academy. 

Blacas decided to employ the pension- 
ers for his program, substituting for 
their annual envois decorations for the 
chapels.* Blacas also put to work gifted 
former pensioners like Ingres who hung 
around Rome after their Prix de Rome 
stipends ran out. First he indoctrinated 
Ingres into the fold by hiring him to 
copy a miniature of Louis XVIII, a 
prelude to a host of important commis- 
sions that weaned the young painter 
away from Bonapartist classicism and 
pushed him to artistic leadership under 
the new regime. In 1817 Blacas commis- 
sioned him to execute the Jesus Christ 
Giving the Keys to Peter for the altar of 
Trinité-des-Monts and the Henri IV 
Playing with His Children, a work con- 
tributing significantly to the tendency 
known as the troubadour style, which 
became the rage during the Restoration. 
The medievalizing fashion suited the 
regime’s dream of the Old Order, and in 
this case Blacas chose a theme dear to its 
heart, since Henri IV was the founder of 
the Bourbon dynasty. 

Ingres completed the Jesus Christ 
Giving the Keys to Peter in 1820, and 
Blacas and the entire French colony in 
Rome loved it. Related to contemporary 
examples by the Nazarenes, also based 
in Rome, Ingres’s picture participated in 
the revival of religious painting in the 
nineteenth century. The realization 
marks the transition of Ingres from a 
Napoleonic-classical painter to the cul- 
ture hero of the Ultraroyalists, those 
conservatives for whom he painted his 
famous Vow of Louis XIII]—the picto- 
rial projection of the Restoration’s re- 
newed alliance of Throne and Altar—a 
few years later. It is in this way that the 
Prix de Rome system provided for the 
art production of the state. 

Naturally, Ingres probably never 
thought he was being used; from his 
perspective he was simply conforming to 
high ideals. He possessed a rigid mind 
and an authoritarian sensibility, which 
meshed well with the academic outlook if 
not always with its specific content. It 
was easier for a contestant with his type 
of personality to do well in the Prix de 
Rome competitions. In 1893 Georges 
Rouault went en loge to compete for the 
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Prix de Rome: the future fauvist’s version 
of Samson Pushing the Grinding Stone is 
less effective than Mitrécy’s prize- 
winning, heavy-handed entry (Figs. 1 
and 2). Not everyone had the knack for a 
contest that gave no encouragement to 
imaginative impulses. Consider one of its 
basic features: the Academy insisted that 
the student's final work remain faithful 
to the initial sketch that was required the 
first day en loge. Any deviation from the 
original composition could mean disqual- 
ification. To insure the student’s faithful- 
ness to the sketch the jury required a 
tracing of it to compare with the defini- 
tive project. Clearly, such restrictions 
demonstrate that originality was no crite- 
rion of success. 

The Academy emphasized assiduous- 
ness; it wanted to see the subject con- 
veyed in a “sage” composition with a 
“firm” execution. But these are code- 
words for the shakiest of criteria and 
explain why there seems to have been 
serious grounds for lack of confidence in 
the outcome. The capriciousness of the 
examiners shows up regularly in sudden 
switchovers from a preliminary judg- 
ment in the morning to the definitive 
judgment in the afternoon. The 1837 
competition is a case in point: on the 
morning of the first ballot the jury opted 
not to award a Grand Prix at all but to 
award a Second Grand Prix to No. 9, 
Thomas Couture. But in the afternoon, 
they decided to award a Grand Prix to 
No. 4, Murat, who had not even been 
mentioned in the morning’s ballot. It 
developed, however, that Murat had just 
turned thirty years of age and was thus 
no longer eligible to compete for the 
prize. Nevertheless, the Academy saw 
fit to reward him for his diligence and 
perseverance over the years rather than 
for the merits of his entry. 

Two years later, both Couture and his 
friend Jean-Francois Millet participated 
in the Prix de Rome competition, but 
were so discouraged by the arbitrariness 
of the judgments that they withdrew 
entirely from the system and took off on 
independent paths. Yet Millet’s con- 
stant dream during his apprenticeship 
was a triumph in the Prix de Rome 
contest, and by 1839 he felt himself 
ready for contention. He succeeded in 
taking eighteenth place in the prelimi- 
nary sketch trial, but failed in the sec- 
ond heat. Millet protested that his figure 
was brilliant, and in this he had the 
assent of his master and jury member 
Paul Delaroche. Delaroche, however, 
was partly responsible for Millet’s fail- 
ure; after acknowledging the superiority 
of Millet’s figure, Delaroche confessed 
that he had been obliged to support the 
work of another pupil. But he concluded: 
“I promise that next year Pil do all [can 
for you.” 
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The judgments were demonstrably 
subject to political pressure. The 
changeover in regime in 1816 probably 
explains the switch in that year’s ballot- 
ing. During the preliminary selection, 
the first prize was awarded to No. 9, 
Lancrenon, the second to No. 7, 
Schnetz, and an honorable mention 
went to No. 10. But the final judgment 
of the afternoon accorded the palm to 
No. 2, Thomas, not even mentioned in 
the first selection. Looking closely at the 
records, we find that Lancrenon was a 
student of Girodet and Schnetz a disci- 
ple of David and Gros. As a regicide and 
faithful adherent of Bonaparte who had 
signed the acte additionnel when the 
emperor returned to power for the 
Hundred Days in 1815, David was per- 
sona non grata in the society of the 
Restoration. David’s disciple Delécluze, 
recounting his last meeting with the 
master on January 12, 1816, ended by 
observing that the day after the master 
left Paris ““The school and the principles 
of David were almost universally 
rejected.” Thus Thomas, a student of 
Vincent, was promoted above his rivals 
from the Davidian school despite their 
superior merit. Underscoring this politi- 
cal consideration is the reappearance for 
the first time since the ancien regime of 
the title of Académie Royale des Beaux- 
Arts to designate the members of the 
Fine Arts establishment. The royal ordi- 
nance that substituted the new name for 
the Class of Fine Arts of the Institut (as 
it had been called since 1795) was 
enacted on March 21 during the time 
the contest was in progress. The records 
state that on March 19 the Class of Fine 
Arts of the Institut met to judge the first 
trial, whereas on July 13 they declare 
that the “members of the Académie 
Royale des Beaux-Arts” assembled for 
the final judgment. 

The program of the 1816 contest also 
indicates how a seemingly generalized 
Prix de Rome subject could contain a 
contemporary political reference. The 
theme of the definitive trial that year 
was the unusual Oenone Refusing to 
Heal Paris. It may be recalled that 
Oenone was the lover of Paris before he 
deserted her for Helen of Troy. Near the 
end of the Trojan War, Paris was agon- 
izingly wounded by a poisoned arrow 
shot by Philoctetes. At the moment of 
his greatest suffering he remembered 
that Oenone, his first love, knew all 
kinds of remedies and had once prom- 
ised to heal him if he was ever wounded. 
But when he sent for her, her bitterness 
over his desertion hardened her heart to 
his pleas and she left him to die in 
torment. Thomas’s rendition of the story 
emphasizes the precise moment of her 
rejection and abandonment of Paris. We 
may interpret Paris, with his Phrygian 


bonnet-—-adopted by the First Republic 
as a symbol of liberty-——as the sower of 
discord and war, and thus Oenone’s ges- 
ture should be seen as symbolic of the 
Restoration’s repudiation of the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic epochs. 

This brings us to the matter of social 
and topical meaning in the Prix de 
Rome subjects of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although none of these are so 
blatant as the first subjects devoted to 
the exploits of Louis XIV—here and 
there we catch glimmerings and even 
outright flashes of real life-—they, too, 
most often reflect the underlying theme 
of glorified authority. During the reign 
of Napoleon, for example, several of the 
programs involved battlefield situa- 
tions——such as Achilles Receiving the 
Ambassadors of Agamemnon and Aen- 
eas and Anchises——or deference to auto- 
crats-—such as Sabinus and Epponina at 
the Feet of Vespasian of 1802. Sabinus 
was a Gaul who had broken his alliance 
with Rome, proclaimed himself Caesar, 
and then declared war on the Empire. 
Later, Sabinus and his wife were cap- 
tured and pleaded for forgiveness for 
having fomented civil war. Significant- 
ly, the period during which the 1802 
contest was held was marked by an 
assassination attempt and sundry plots 
against the First Consul, some authen- 
tic, others trumped up by the police for 
repressive purposes. Theseus Conquer- 
ing the Minotaur (1807) and Priam at 
the Feet of Achilles (1809) further 
exemplify the martial heroism and bat- 
tlefield gallantry that went into the 
Napoleonic mythmaking. Perhaps the 
most striking example of the Bonapar- 
tist period is the Lycurgus Presenting 
the Heir to the Throne (Fig. 3), a sub- 
ject assigned a month after the birth of 
Napoleon’s son, who was named the 
King of Rome. 

The politicalization of the competi- 
tions in seen also in the response of the 
critic Delécluze to the presentations of 
the 1847 subject, the Death of Vitellius, 
which he denounced as examples of sav- 
agery and barbarism. He deplored a 
theme that gave license to the partici- 
pants to depict wanton violence not only 
with a clear conscience but also with 
obvious delight, and the implications of 
that theme—the assassination of a ruler 
by Roman guards and citizens who 
meted out what he called “street jus- 
tice’’—disturbed him. There is no doubt 
in my mind that here Delécluze was 
manifesting the genuine anxieties of the 
supporters of the July Monarchy over 
the increasing popular resistance to the 
policies of King Louis-Philippe and his 
Minister Guizot. That resistance 
erupted into full-scale revolution just 
five months after the definitive judg- 
ment of the contest took place. 





Fig. 6 Emile Signol, Meleager Taking Up Arms Again at the Solicitation of 
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Fig. 7 Signol, Meleager, detail. 
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In 1848 no first Grand Prix was 
awarded, but one critic perceived Bau- 
dry’s St. Peter in the House of Mary as 
a scene of a rebel chieftain cautioning 
silence to his followers as he unfolds his 
conspiratorial plans—this coming in the 
wake of the workers’ insurrection of 
June 23-26. 

By contrast, overt attempts to intro- 


duce progressive political ideas into the 
competition entries were met with ardent 
opposition. The sculptor Simart entered 
the Prix de Rome for sculpture in 1833 
with a novel idea for the subject taken 
from La Fontaine’s fable of The Old 
Man and His Sons. Simart came from an 
artisanal family that had supported the 
July Revolution, and he wanted to give 





his relief a positive political meaning. He 
put into his sketch an agricultural labor- 
er, a warrior, and a magistrate in order to 
bring home the idea of a union of all 
classes in society, thus amplifying the 
fable of family unity. Simart’s master, 
Ingres, immediately dismissed the idea 
as “pretentious,” and their common 
patron, Marcotte, then Receiver-General 
of the Department of the Aube, advised 
Simart that the Prix de Rome competi- 
tion was meant to demonstrate savoir 
rather than political insight. As Marcotte 
explained, “Your political idea could... 
seduce many people, but it is already 
implicit in the original fable; it has nc 
need of being developed further, and you 
would do well to abandon it.™®? In the 
end, Simart followed the advice of Ingres 
and his influential patron—and won the 
contest. 

Napoleon III fixed on absolute con: 
trol of the Beaux-Arts system anc 
wished to make it an effective instru: 
ment of propaganda. The concepts o 
the Good and the Beautiful, with thet 
appeals to classic authority, which hac 
earlier dominated the Academy pro 
grams, were not suitable to his plan t 
transform Paris—and, indeed, all o 
France—into a modern industrial state 
That required a redirection of the 
pedagogical system. Thus it was dur- 
ing his reign that the Ecole underwen 
the most drastic reforms in its history 
But the present exhibition ends jus 
before that moment, and a discussion O 
those reforms must await a future occa 
sion. 

The pressures exerted by the Admin 
istration on the Academy in the firs 
years of the Second Empire reveal them 
selves in the unprecedented series o 
religious subjects for the Prix de Rome 
This evangelizing development indicate 
the early dependence of Napoleon IHI o) 
the Church to consolidate his powe 
both at home and abroad. Curiously, th 
theme of resurrection recurs often in th 
programs—an allusion, perhaps, to th 
rebirth of the Napoleonic hero? In an 
case, Sellier’s Lazarus Raised from th 
Dead of 1857 marks a dramatic chang 
of treatment in behalf of the pietisti 
posturing of the regime. 

One exception to the series of th 
religious themes in the 1850s was th 
Caesar during the Storm (1855), 
scene, analogous to that of Christ’ 
calming of the storm and restoring cour 
age to his disciples, in which the Roma 
emperor braves the wind and the waves 
Now Napoleon III consciously pre 
moted parallels between himself and th 
Caesars, and his followers and even hi 
enemies used it in historical and literar 
productions. Napoleon III’s own mult) 
volume biography of Julius Caesaı 
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which he published in the next decade, 
demonstrates that he identified himself 
closely with his Roman counterpart. 
Although no first prize was awarded for 
the 1855 contest, the tracings reveal 
unmistakable affinities with contempo- 
rary Bonapartist imagery (Fig. 4). Seen 
in this light, the Prix de Rome program 
makes a clear reference to Napoleon II] 
guiding the Ship of State during the 
perils of the Crimean War. 

The Prix de Rome programs for 
architecture also reflect the imperial 
pressures. In 1854 the program called 
for an Edifice Consecrated to the Burial 
of the Sovereigns of a Great Empire and 
in 1858 the theme was an Imperial 
Hospital for the French Navy—an 
immediate preoccupation in light of the 
returning wounded from the Crimean 
campaign. The emperor’s colonial and 
expansionist policies are indicated in the 
1860 and 1862 competitions: An Impe- 
rial Residence in the City of Nice (re- 
cently ceded to France by Italy) and A 
Palace for the Governor of Algeria, 
Intended Also as a Temporary Resi- 
dence of the Sovereign. In 1866 the 
theme was A Town House in Paris for a 
Rich Banker, and three years later the 
program called for A French Embass 
in the Capital of a Powerful State." 
Clearly, such terms as “rich” and “pow- 
erful” not only provided informative 
details but also helped to fix the mind of 
the participants on the values of the 
official ideology. 

Despite the relentless pressures, how- 
ever, progressive thinking enters, if only 
marginally, into the structure and con- 
tent of the contests. As might be 
expected, much of that occurs around 
the moments of revolution and drastic 
social change. At such times, the critics 
and the participants seized the initiative, 
as in 1828 when Delécluze declared that 
he intended to side with the majority of 
student opinion over the outcome of the 
contest. He singled out the two works 
that evoked the most response, although 
the opinions were widely varied on their 
relative merits. He concluded that the 
final choice must depend not on any sort 
of rational analysis but on a subjective 
response. Since the sums of the virtues 
and defects were approximately equal in 
both cases, he chose the composition 
that radiated energy and life over the 
one that excelled in the execution of 
detail. Although Delécluze was nor- 
mally a bitter opponent of Romanticism, 
he reflected a progressive longing for a 
cultural form more in keeping with his 
liberal political outlook in the final years 
of the Restoration. 

The countryside, which was receiving 
increasing attention both politically—in 
the form of utopian systems—and aes- 
thetically——in landscape and genre sub- 


jects—began to figure prominently in 
the Prix de Rome competitions as well. 
The critic Gabriel Laviron, an adherent 
of the utopian socialist Charles Fourier, 
noted that in Lebouy’s award-winning 
Joseph's Coat Presented to Jacob of 
1841 the shepherds were depicted with 
“a rare authenticity.” The pastoral 
character of Biennoury’s Samuel An- 
nointing David of 1842 and Barrias’s 
Cincinnatus Receiving the Envoys from 
the Senate of 1844 points to the passion- 
ate interest in rural life that appeared in 
George Sand’s novels later in the decade 
and pave rise to the Barbizon School. 
Reviewers of the 1844 contest observed 
that many of the entries recalled the 
pictures of Léopold Robert, who had 
earned his reputation doing genre scenes 
of Italian peasant life. Finally, it was felt 
that Bouguereau’s Zenobia Discovered 
by Shepherds on the Banks of the 
Araxes of 1850 (Fig. 5) shows authentic 
country people; critics appreciated the 
realism of both the figure lowering him- 
self onto the bank and the shepherd 
removing the gourd of water from 
around his neck. Although Bouguer- 
eau’s picture hardly approaches the 
work of a Courbet or Millet, its human 
qualities and gestures represented an 
advance in Prix de Rome competitions. 

In the entire array of Prix de Rome 
winners from 1797 to 1863 there is but 
one example of a contestant adding a 
personal expression of a politically pro- 
gressive position. I can think of no more 
fitting way to conclude this paper than 
with Emile Signol’s winning entry of 
1830, Meleager Taking Up Arms Again 
at the Solicitation of His Wife (Fig. 6). 
In this scene of a retired warrior return- 
ing to combat on seeing his people’s 
enemies storming the city walls, Signol 
painted a tricolor flag on the ramparts 
(Fig. 7),'* anticipating the flag flutter- 
ing from the towers of Notre Dame in 
Delacroix’s Liberty Leading the People. 
The July Revolution broke out between 
the time the program of the Prix de 
Rome had been announced and the time 
the definitive judgment was made. Sig- 
nol clearly made the connection between 
the patriotic self-sacrifice of Meleager 
and the patriotism of Parisians during 
the July Days. He desperately wanted to 
make a personal statement and must 
have experienced many agonizing mo- 
ments prior to his decision to add the 
flag. 

Curiously, none of the critics men- 
tioned the tricolor, and it is clear that 
they chose to ignore it. Did they see it as 
an inside joke or did they refrain from 
mentioning it from fear of ruining the 
candidate’s chances? It was a dangerous 
game for a Prix de Rome contestant to 
play, but Signol managed to pull it off. I 
believe that its success is related to the 


success of the revolution itself, which 
propelled Louis-Philippe to the throne of 
France and made the tricolor the 
emblem of fashionable liberalism. In- 
deed, I believe that its very presence in 
the picture in October 1830 helped to 
sway the jury’s opinion in its favor. 

That such was the case is suggested 
by the patriotic rhetoric that spilled 
from the Academy’s reports on the 
envois from Rome that year, written on 
October 30 just one week after the Prix 
de Rome judgment. The report began 
with unexpected praise for the recent 
political change: 


The sudden and glorious revolu- 
tion, which is regenerating our 
beautiful land and has established 
the throne on the love of country, 
will be advantageous for the arts. 
It is our duty as artists, therefore, 
to salute the new era, and to find in 
it the measure of fresh success and 
palms for the national glory. 


The report continues with flattering 
terms for Louis-Philippe; he is described 
as regarding protection of the fine arts 
as “one of the most beautiful privileges 
of his crown,” and as setting an example 
of patriotism that “guides the artist’s 
inspiration towards great and generous 
thoughts,” and as exuding a “spirit of 
nobility that employs the arts without 
suppression and protects them without 
enslavement.” Finally, “Such a hope 
cannot fail to rekindle the zeal of our 
young artists, and give an even more 
vital stimulus to works already rich in 
happy effects.” Given the favorable 
moment for expressions of patriotism, it 
is probable that Signol’s courageous 
decision was the happiest of his life.” 


B ut that moment of liberalism soon 
passed, and the Academy rapidly 
returned to form as it adjusted itself to 
the changing political scene. Signol, 
however, encouraged by his spectacular 
success tried to expand on his personal 
approach during his stay at Rome. For 
his envoi in 1832 he submitted to the 
Academy an allegorical figure of. | 
Liberty clearly inspired by Delacroix. 
Playing it cool, the academicians recog- 
nized its patriotic implications, praised 
its “vigorous execution,” and even noted 
that it indicates “a talent destined for 
great enterprises.” At the same time, 
however, the Academy warned Signol to 
start getting serious and to begin 
studying in earnest the work of the Old 
Masters.'* By 1834 Signol was satisfy- 
ing his mentors: his Entombment of 
Christ was enthusiastically received, 
and they noted with relief that Signol 
was taking seriously their criticism by 
curtailing his facility and beginning in 
an entirely new direction.” 


Twenty-eight years later, around the 
time of the last Prix de Rome contest in 
this exhibition, the much-chastened Sig- 
nol was a highly respected professor at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Among his 
students was.the young Auguste Renoir, 
who one day brought with him to the 
drawing course one of his painted 
sketches. Signol eyed the study with 
evident irritation and then snapped 
at the young painter: “TAKE CARE 
NOT TO BECOME ANOTHER DE- 
LACROIX!”"" 
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I should like to record here my gratitude to Pierre 
Rosenberg and Jacques Foucart at the Louvre and 
to Madame Bouleau-Rabaud, the warm and hos- 
pitable librarian at the Ecole (who even knitted 
booties for our first child), for their unfailing 
courtesy and assistance during my research in 
Paris twenty years ago. 
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Abstract Art in America 
Before Abstract 
Expressionism 


Although the New York School of the 
1940s and 1950s has received consider- 
able attention, the abstract artists who 
are their immediate predecessors have 
been consistently undervalued. In most 
surveys of American art, abstract paint- 
ing of the 1930s has been neglected for 
Social Realism, Regionalism, and 
American Scene images. Certain sculp- 
tors of this decade, notably David Smith 
and Alexander Calder, have fared bet- 
ter, but most American constructivists 
have been largely ignored. Therefore, 
Abstract Painting and Sculpture in 
America, 1927—1944, an exhibition 
organized by the Museum of Art, Car- 
negie Institute, was a welcome reassess- 
ment of the generation that preceded the 
Abstract Expressionists. With works by 
forty-three artists and an impressive 
scholarly catalogue, this show was the 
most comprehensive study to date of 
American abstraction prior to 1945. 
There have been previous exhibitions 
devoted to avant-garde sculpture in 
America of this period’ and several 
shows that presented the followers of 
Mondrian, but the ambitious scope of 
this recent survey is unrivaled. 

The period chosen for this exhibition 
of American abstraction begins in 1927 


with the “Eggbeater” series of Stuart 
Davis and closes in 1944 with the deatk 
of Piet Mondrian in New York. Accord: 
ing to the organizers, John R. Lane anc 
Susan C. Larsen, the opening of Galla- 
tin’s Gallery of Living Art at New York 
University in 1927 marked the “revital: 
ization” of abstraction in America 
Since Mondrian’s final paintings of his 
New York years coincided with the 
emergence of Abstract Expressionisn 
and the beginnings of international rec 
ognition for American artists, his deatl 
seemed an appropriate closure for the 
show. 

The artists selected for Abstrac 
Painting and Sculpture in Americi 
included the predictable assortment o 
founding members of the Americar 
Abstract Artists group, artists working 
for the Federal Art Project of the Work: 
Progress Administration, and Americar 
adherents to Neo-Plasticism, with somi 
overlappings. There were early works b) 
artists later associated with the Nev 
York School: Willem de Kooning anc 
Arshile Gorky. Important teachers o 
the period were included—Jan Matul 
ka, Hans Hofmann, and Vaclav Vytla 
cil—as well as independent artists wh 
were not associated with any particula 
organization or artist group—Charle: 
Biederman, Theodore Roszak, and Is 
amu Noguchi. There were some provoc 
ative surprises; for example, Raymonc 
Jonson, the sole representative here o 
the Transcendental artists, was activi 
with the other nine members of tha 
group in the Southwest during the 1930. 
and 1940s. 

This show, described by John Lane a 
“the first full-scale study of this impor 
tant aspect of art in the United States,” 
delivered most of what was claimed fo 
it. There were outstanding examples b: 
artists who attempted an Americal 
variant on international developments 1 
abstraction. Some, like Jan Matulk: 
and John Graham, remained close to thi 
Cubist tradition, whereas others, includ 
ing Fritz Glarner, Burgoyne Diller (Fig 
1), and Harry Holtzman, adhered to thi 
orthodoxy of de Stijl. Many artists fluc 
tuated between the biomorphic abstrac 
tions of Joan Miró and Jean Arp and th 
reductive geometry of Mondrian. This i 
true of Alexander Calder, for example 
who favored spheres and rectangles 11 
his early constructions such as The Pis 
til of 1931 but derived other works fron 
the 1930s from Arp and Miró. By the 
1940s, however, the polychrome Con 
stellations in wood are closely related t« 
a series of paintings by Miró with the 
same title. [bram Lassaw experimentec 
with the abstract surrealism of Albert« 
Giacometti in Sculpture in Steel, 1938 
and turned to a geometric severity 1 
Intersecting Rectangles of 1940. 
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Fig. 1 Burgoyne Diller, First Theme, 1943, oil on panel, 34 x 34”. Private 


Collection. 


Most artists in this exhibition seem 
closely related to French modernism, 
particularly to Picasso and Léger, Miró, 
and Arp. But for some artists, Interna- 
tional Constructivism was of great 
importance. Paul Kelpe, for example, 
studied in Germany before arriving in 
the United States in 1925. While in 
Hanover, he became aware of the works 
of Kurt Schwitters, Friedrich Vordem- 
berge-Gildewart, and the Russian Con- 
structivists. Vytlacil studied with Hans 
Hofmann in Munich during the 1920s, 
and Theodore Roszak lived in Prague, 
and became aware of the machine aes- 
thetics of the Bauhaus. 

Although some of the artists repre- 
sented in this exhibition retained their 
unrefined assimilation of Cubism and 
biomorphism, there were also those who 
created works of remarkable quality. 
Among the most interesting examples 
were the constructions of Charles Bied- 
erman. Born in Ohio, Biederman came 
to New York in 1934, and was attracted 
to the variety of styles that he discov- 
ered. An early painting, New York, 
July, 1936, attests to his interest in 
Léger’s abstract machine forms. Such 
painted wood and metal constructions as 
his New York, February, 1940 and New 
York, July, 1940 are indebted to 
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Antoine Pevsner and Naum Gabo as 
well as to mathematical models. The 
latter construction, with fluorescent 
tubes creating shadows and light on 
spheres and circles, suggests cosmic 
forms. The English constructivists have 
long been champions of Biederman, and 
his Art as the Evolution of Visual 
Knowledge and Letters on the New Art.” 
were well received by Victor Pasmore, 
Kenneth Martin, and other English art- 
ists. Recognition for Biederman in this 
country has taken longer. 

Gertrude Greene is one of those mem- 
bers of the American Abstract Artists 
who made some very impressive painted 
reliefs that appear in the show. Extend- 
ing beyond the plane of the wall, these 
constructions are among the most origi- 
nal fabrications of the period. Her small 
La palombe of 1935-36 has a startling 
parallel in László Peri’s space construc- 
tions of 1922—23.° This small biomorph 
of wood and metal may also derive from 
Arp, but when placed on the wall 
directly it seems related to the abstract 
interiors designed by Peri. 

Roszak’s constructions of the 1930s 
have been accepted in recent years as 
works of great interest. Although the 
sculptor was previously identified with 
his welded metal images of the Abstract 


Expressionist years, many critics have 
praised his early constructions as a 
major contribution to early abstraction 
in this country. In the installation of this 
exhibition at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, under the direction of 
Patterson Sims, several works, including 
Bi-Polar in Red and Vertical Construc- 
tion, were added to the show. With 
Airport Structure (Fig. 2) and Watch- 
tower the artist manifested his fascina- 
tion with the turbines and aviation 
instruments that were a part of the 
mechanical age. Not only are such 
works undeniably machine-made, but 
they have appearances that suggest their 
ability to function. 

There were some disputable inclu- 
sions in the exhibition, and some ques- 
tionable omissions. One might dispute 
the inclusion of certain European artists 
who came to the United States during 
the 1930s and 1940s: Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy, Fernand Léger, Jean Hélion, and 
Mondrian. These European modernists 
had had considerable influence on 
American artists even before arriving in 
the United States, but, since only exam- 
ples from the works produced during 
their American sojourns were exhibited, 
that fact was not made clear. Moholy- 
Nagy’s influence on Roszak and Calder, 
for example, begins with their exposure 
to his works of the Bauhaus years, as 
well as to his publications such as The 
New Vision (which first appeared in an 
English edition in 1930). Léger’s 
abstract paintings were of great interest 
to Biederman, Gorky, and others, but 
none of these paintings appear in the 
show. As early as 1934, Harry Holtz- 
man traveled to Paris specifically to 
meet Mondrian. Calder had been to 
Mondrian’s studio four years earlier, 
and by the mid 1930s there were many 
American artists who were attracted to 
the tenets of Neo-Plasticism. Thus, for 
almost a decade before coming to Amer- 
ica, Mondrian had serious followers in 
this country who were influenced by his 
works produced in Paris. 

There were some unfortunate omis- 
sions in the selection of sculpture for the 
exhibition. For example, although John 
Storrs was represented by two paintings 
of 1931, he is better known for his 
nonobjective sculpture. Study in Form, 
no. 1, a work of 1927 in various metals 
(collection of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art) would have been a good 
choice for this show. Storr’s nonobjec- 
tive works that allude to the modern city 
are among the first avant-garde sculp- 
tures to be produced during the 1920s. 
Their importance was recognized by 
Katherine Dreier, who showed these 
pieces at the Société Anonyme during 
this decade. 








Fig. 2 Theodore Roszak, Airport 
Structure, 1932, Aluminum, copper, 
steel, and brass, h. 23”. Collection 
Newark Museum, Newark, N.J. 


Regrettable, also, was the omission of 
the sculpture of José de Rivera. His 
large stainless steel Flight of 1938 
would have been appropriate as an 
example of the kind of sculpture sup- 
ported by the Federal Art Project of the 
WPA. Commissioned for Newark Air- 
port, this work and others were exhib- 
ited by the artist during the 1930s. In 
the same decade, he began the open- 
work constructions in metal that have 
become notable examples of public 
sculpture. José de Rivera was among the 
pioneers of American constructivism 
and should have been included along 
with Lassaw, Roszak, and Calder. 

Among the paintings selected for the 
show, some studies for murals sponsored 
by the WPA would have been desirable. 
Excellent studies were made by Lee 
Krasner, Rosalind Bengelsdorf Browne, 
Bolotowsky, and others. Fortunately, 
Arshile Gorky’s murals for the Newark 
Airport—a_ significant aspect of his 
work during the 1930s—were repre- 
sented by a fev studies. I noticed that 
both paintin s and a sculpture by 
George L. K. Morris were included. One 
is left to wonder about the possibility of 
including works by David Smith in two 


mediums. Although four of Smith’s 
sculptures were exhibited, none of his 
paintings were. Since Smith was one of 
Matulka’s most renowned students, it 
would have been appropriate to juxta- 
pose his paintings with those of his 
teacher. 

Lane and Larsen also edited the exhi- 
bition catalogue, which should remain 
an important contribution to this field of 
study. Lavishly produced, with color- 
plates of fine quality, it includes intro- 
ductory remarks by Lane on the mean- 
ings of abstraction. After reviewing 
some of the statements made by artists 
on the subject of abstraction during the 
1930s, Lane concludes: 


Beginning in the thirties, a central 
problem facing the American 
avant-garde was how to marry 
abstract form with meaningful 
content. In a decade characterized 
by political activism, artists had 
sought to infuse their formal 
researches with social meaning, 
but although they addressed this 
challenge with determination and 
high intentions, they cannot, in 
general, be said to have fulfilled 
their ambition.’ 


Susan Larsen’s essay, ““The Quest for 
an American Abstract Tradition, 1927— 
1944,” reviews the relevant museum col- 
lections and artist organizations of the 
period. Her knowledge of this subject is 
extensive, dating back to her doctoral 
dissertation on one of the largest artists 
groups, the American Abstract Artists.” 
This organization, founded in 1936 and 
still in existence, is a source of promo- 
tion and support for abstract painters 
and sculptors. From their earliest exhi- 
bitions, like the show at the Squibb 
Galleries in New York City in 1937, the 
A. A. A. members included some of the 
major abstract artists of the period. 
Larsen by no means limits her discus- 
sion to the artists of this group. She 
begins her essay by outlining the collec- 
tions of avant-garde art in America dur- 
ing the 1920s, noting the importance of 
Katherine Dreier and A. E. Gallatin. 
She mentions the influence of certain 
journals on American artists, their trips 
abroad, and their interaction with Euro- 
pean modernists, particularly with such 
groups as Abstraction-Création. 

Larson offers a reasoned survey of 
American abstract artists and relevant 
art institutions. She discusses The 
Museum of Modern Art and the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, and their 
limited acknowledgment of those artists. 
She cites Stuart Davis’s curious sum- 
mary written for the catalogue of 
Abstract Painting in America held at 
the Whitney Museum in 1935: “The 
period of greatest activity in abstract art 


in America was 1915 to 1927.” Larson 
records the headlong conflict between 
American Scene painting and abstrac 
tion during the 1930s. She concludes: 


Many who lived through that 
vital period between the two 
world wars felt it had been under- 
estimated; in fact a great deal was 
actually accomplished. American 
art passed through a period of 
isolationism and entered the post- 
war world fully aware of the 
visual heritage of the early twen- 
tieth century. ... The modernist 
painting and sculpture of this era 
is as ambitious and searching, as 
beautiful and awkward, as were 
the abstract artists who found 
their separate paths during a dif- 
ficult but significant period in 
American history.’ 


Among the most informative sectiors 
of the catalogue are the essays writtea 
on individual artists by scholars, many 
of whom had previously published them 
research—factual data and analysis cf 
the paintings and sculpture—in a var- 
ety of articles and exhibition catalogue:. 
Therefore, this book is likely to be useft! 
as a reference for introductory details on 
each of the forty-three artists includec. 
Selected bibliographies for each artist 
are also to be found. 

Despite the cited flaws of selection 
and omission, the exhibition should rev - 
talize interest in abstract art befor 
Abstract Expressionism and will probe 
bly be instrumental in assuring that ths 
art is included in any history of Amer - 
can art of the twentieth century. 
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is the author of José de Rivera 
Constructions (1980) and numerous 
articles on contemporary art. 


Catalogue: John R. Lane and Susan C. 
Larsen, Abstract Painting and Sculp- 
ture in America, 1927-1944, Pitts- 
burgh, Museum of Art, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, in association with Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., 1983. Pp. 256; 62 color- 
plates. $40. 


Exhibition Schedule: November 5- 
December 31, 1983, Museum of ' Art, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; January 
26, 1984-March 25, San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art; April 15—June 
3, The Minneapolis Institute of Arts; 
June 28-September 9, Whitney ‘Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York.: 


Chicago-New York 
Architecture Show, Art 
Institute of Chicago 


In 1981 the Art Institute of Chicago 
established a department of architecture 
with curatorial status, thus making up 
for a long-standing organizational defect 
that was more than a little embarrassing 
in a city of such illustrious architectural 
accomplishment. During the three years 
since that decision, the new department’s 
curator, John Zukowsky, has done every- 
thing in his power to keep the museum 
alert to the art of building now that it has 
awakened to it. He has put together a 
substantial collection of drawings, mod- 
els, and architectural fragments, added 
bins of archival material, and assembled 
several illuminating historical exhibi- 
tions, the latest of which, Chicago and 
New York: Architectural Interactions, is 
the most provocative as well as the most 
controversial. 

It can be argued, of course, that 
Zukowsky and his department are as 
surely an effect as a cause. History has 
taken on new respectability in architec- 
tural circles everywhere during the past 
generation, and Zukowsky is now in 
Chicago partly on account of this. 
Meanwhile, the record of Chicago 
building has undergone its own parallel 
transformation. Until the mid 1970s it 
was mostly confined to the achievements 
of the Chicago School, or Schools, two 
of them as wisdom had it, the first 
composed of the great builders of the 
1890s—-Burnham, Root, Adler, Sulli- 
van, Holabird & Roche, et al.—the sec- 
ond of Mies van der Rohe and his post— 
World War II disciples. A special place 
was always reserved for Frank Lloyd 
Wright and the Prairie School. Every- 
thing else—all that preceded the 1880s 


or happened between Burnham circe 
1912 and Mies circa 1938, not to men- 
tion all that smacked of the Beaux-Arts, 
or historicism as practiced at any time 
during the last century—was either con- 
signed to the margins of awareness or 
addressed with explicit disdain. That 
celebrant of canonical functionalist 
modernism, Sigfried Giedion, loved Chi- 
cago, and the affection was requited. 

Thus ever since Zukowsky arrived, 
with a doctorate from SUNY-Bing- 
hamton and a specialty in English 
Gothic, he has been at pains to fill 
lacunae and restore balance to the read- 
ing of the past. His exhibition of Peter 
Bonnett Wight in 1981, with a catalogue 
by Sarah Bradford Landau, docu- 
mented the work of an architect who 
had done a good deal more for Chicago 
in the “pre-School” days of the 1870s 
than nearly any of us knew, and his 1983 
display New Chicago Architecture: 
Beyond the International Style af- 
firmed his commitment to the current 
scene together with the extent of his 
restorative efforts to free local con- 
sciousness of the Miesian bondage in 
which it tended to be held even well after 
the master died in 1969. 

Zukowsky’s pluralist outlook compre- 
hends space as well as time. The Wight 
show had demonstrated that an archi- 
tect who gave New York its famous 
Victorian Gothic National Academy of 
Design could have an important effect 
on the emphatically non-Ruskinian 
postfire Chicago cityscape. From this 
perception it was only a short step, via 
the lately increased appreciation (itself 
a manifestation of pluralism) of New 
York historical architecture as a whole, 
to a demonstration of how much Chi- 
cago and New York owed each other 
architecturally; hence the present show. 

Once more, such a notion would have 
seemed at best odd twenty years ago (at 
worst, wrong-headed), when most of 
Chicago and much of New York shared 
the Giedionian belief that the main- 
stream of true modernism ran through 
the former metropolis, while the latter 
was a backwater of eclecticism with no 
ideological focus. (And the twain did not 
meet.) 

Yet all this has also changed. During 
the past decade or two New York has 
become, if not the center of American 
building, surely the center of American 
architectural thought, and thought as a 
genus, like history as a species of it, is 
very popular in the profession today. 
Journal architectural criticism has 
taken to imitating journal art criticism 
in its intellectual self-consciousness, not 
to say convolutedness (not to say preten- 
tiousness), of writing style. But Chicago 
has not produced as many architectural 
intellectuals as has New York. The dic- 
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Fig. 1 IE B. Post, Architect, perspective rendering be entacoarent by 
J. Vincent, Cornelius Vanderbilt House, 1 West 57th Street, New York, 1879-82, 
enlarged 1892 (demolished), charcoal on paper. George B. Post Collection, The 


New York Historical Society. 


tum ascribed to Mies, and therewith to 
historic Chicago as a whole, “build, 
don't talk,” is not so proud a slogan 
today as it was in the early 1960s. Sig- 
nificantly, the best passage of Zukow- 
sky's Chicago-New York show is a cata- 
logue essay by an architectural historian 
who, although he works in Chicago, 1s 
east coast trained: David Van Zanten of 
Northwestern University. Moreover, of 
all the opinions expressed in the cata- 
logue by a variety of architects, critics, 
and historians, the one that seems 
closest to the spirit of the show is that of 
New York’s Robert Stern, who, reflect- 
ing on the Chicago tendency to regard 
buildings as facts and Manhattan’s 
inclination to see them as “‘three-dimen- 
sional poems largely unfettered by cir- 
cumstance,”’ says, “while both attitudes 
can result in convincing architecture, 
the thing itself... fails to compel us, at 
least me, as much as the dream rendered 
visible.” Just to remind us how far we 
have moved away from Sachlichkeit, he 
adds: “To know what we are is not 
enough; to envisage what we could be, 
what we would like to be, is the essence 
of great art.... 

It is significant that we have referred 
several times to the catalogue without 
saying much about the exhibition. Quite 
simply, the former is better than the 
latter, claiming less for itself yet deliver- 
ing more both in breadth and in depth. 
Zukowsky in his acknowledgments af- 
firms that the display was prompted 
largely by the Centre Pompidou’s exhi- 
bitions in the late 1970s that explored 


the relationships between Paris and 
New York, Berlin, and Moscow. Those 
French exhibitions were nothing if not 
comprehensive and even-handed in the 
treatment of their subjects. Admittedly, 
in the pocket-sized galleries of the 
Architecture Department at the Art 
Institute a show of Pompidesque scale 
cannot be mounted. But everything else 
about Chicago and New York: Architec- 
tural Interactions, from the inclusive- 
ness implicit in the title to the pre- 
sumption that it represents a more 
sophisticated approach to history than 
what we were accustomed to a genera- 
tion ago, leads us to expect, no less than 
anything else, a comprehensive and 
even-handed treatment of the subject. 
That is not what emerges. With all 
due respect to the architects, the plan- 
ners, the patrons, the ideas, and the 
events that have suffered a past schol- 
arly neglect correctable by present 
scholarly attentions, confidence is not 
inspired by the simple practice of 
neglect in reverse. There is exactly one 
piece by Wright in this show, a window 
from the Coonley House in Riverside, 
Illinois. There is neither a model nor a 
drawing nor even a photograph of a 
work by Mies. Next to nothing repre- 
sents the generation of architects in both 
Chicago and New York (e.g., Jacques 
Brownson, Gordon Bunshaft, James 
Ingo Freed, Myron Goldsmith, Kevin 
Roche) who designed the corporate 
highrise, which dominated the building 
mentality of both cities for nearly a 
quarter of a century following World 
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Fig. 2 Ernest Flagg, Architect, 
perspective rendering by Hughson 
Hawley, The Singer Building, New 
York, 1902 (demolished), lithograph. 
The New York Historical Society. 


War II. One small model of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill’s Inland Steel Build- 
ing is meant to suffice for this chapter of 
the story. The tubular frame, which 
made Sears Tower and the World Trade 
Center possible, is mentioned nowhere, 
neither in the exhibition nor in the 
catalogue. 

On the other hand, the preponderant 
presence of five works apiece by 
McKim, Mead & White and by George 
Post is enough to demonstrate the abid- 
ing emphasis placed on the Beaux-Arts. 
Some of these objects, especially the 
drawing of MM&W’s Municipal Build- 
ing, c. 1907, and Post’s Cornelius Van- 
derbilt House of the early 1880s (Fig. 
1), as well as the famous Hughson Haw- 
ley rendering of Ernest Flagg’s 1902 
Singer Building (Fig. 2)—all of these 
buildings from New York—are spectac- 
ular enough to make any visit to the 
show worthwhile. But the bias they 
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stand for is only reinforced by their 
surpassing quality, just as a prejudice on 
behalf of the post-modernist highrises of 
Helmut Jahn and Robert Sern is appar- 
ent just from the number of the draw- 


ings representing them. (For all of that, - 


the post-modernist draftsmen to a man, 
judging from their endeavors in this 
show, are no match in either sensitivity 
or virtuosity for the pre-World War I 
generations.) 

Zukowsky has divided his exhibition 
into the following categories: Elemen- 
tary Interactions: Chicagoans with New 
York Projects (e.g., Jahn’s proposal for 
a Park Avenue Tower), New Yorkers in 
Chicago (Renwick and Sands’ 2nd Pres- 
byterian Church on Michigan Avenue); 
The City Planned (Burnham and Ben- 
nett’s Chicago Plan, Rufus H. Gilbert’s 
model of New York’s first elevated rail- 
road); Suburban Forms (Alexander 
Jackson Davis at Llewellyn Park, Tall- 
madge & Watson in Oak Park); Town- 
houses and Villas (Richard Schmidt’s 
Madlener House on State and Burton, 
Post’s Vanderbilt Mansion on 57th 
Street and Fifth Avenue); Apartment 
Houses (the French flat type in New 
York, the courtyard type in Chicago); 
Commercial Buildings (cast-iron fa- 
cades in New York, the Chicago frame); 
Skyscrapers (variations by several gen- 
erations of designers on the Chicago 
Tribune Tower theme); Celebrating the 
City (World’s Fairs in both towns). 

Such an organization is reasonable 
and, within the limits of the material on 
view, instructive. It would seem, how- 
ever, that Zukowsky either chose or was 
obliged to choose nearly all his exhibits 
from the Art Institute collections and 
those of the New York Historical Soci- 
ety, which cosponsored the event. That 
limitation, which led to so fragmentary 
a display, was far less an obstacle to the 
catalogue. Not only in Van Zanten’s 
essay on the relation of the corporate 
structure to the architect in early Chi- 
cago but also in accompanying state- 
ments by Carol Krinsky and Zukowsky 
himself much that is hardly perceptible 
in the galleries is touched on, enlarged, 
qualified, and accounted for. The reader 
is thus less frustrated than the viewer; 
this is one instance in which both the 
permanence of a catalogue and the tran- 
sience of an exhibition prove to be a 
boon. 


Franz Schulze is Hollender Professor 
of Art at Lake Forest College. 


Exhibition Schedule: March 8—July 29, 
1984, The Art Institute of Chicago; 
October 17, 1984—January 6, 1985, The 
American Institute of Architects Foun- 
dation, the Octagon, Washington, D.C.,; 
February 11—March 31, 1985, Farish 


Gallery, Rice University, Houston; May 
22-October 26, 1985, The New York 
Historical Society. 


Catalogue: John Zukowsky, Chicago 
and New York: Architectural Interac- 
tions, Chicago, The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, 1984. Pp. 114; 6 color pls., 120 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $19.95. 
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Munch 
His Life and Work 
Reinhold Heller 


A master of symbolism, and a major forerunner of 
expressionism, Norwegian painter Edvard Munch pioneered 
the depiction of emotional experience and psychological 
development. In this definitive study, Munch’s images, his 
stylistic development, and the harrowing events in his life 
are closely interwoven to present a powerful and stimulating 
picture of his varied art and genius. The illustrations present 
a rich collection of Munch’s work as a painter, printmaker, 
and draftsman. 

Cloth $39.95 240 pages 

44 color, 160 b&w illustrations 


Painting and System 


Marcelin Pleynet 
Translated by Sima N. Godfrey 


Pleynet, an early member of the Tel Quel group of French 
intellectuals, brings poststructuralist aspects of recent French 
thought to bear on a reappraisal of modern art. He stresses 
the importance of situating art, especially modern art, in its 
proper historical and ideological context and addresses 
specifically the rationale behind the artistic approaches of 
Matisse, Mondrian, the Bauhaus, and the Russian 
constructivists. 

Cloth $17.50 192 pages 4 line drawings 
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This is a delightful catalog of the work of a key figure in the 
modern design of ceramics — particularly tableware. Beautiful, 
functional, often witty, Zeisel’s art here is illuminated by her 
own essay, “On Being a Designer.” A perceptive essay by 
Eidelberg traces Zeisel’s career from the early influences of 
Budapest and Vienna, where she was raised, to her leadership 
of the biomorphic style that emerged in the United States 
after World War II. 

Distributed for 

Le Château Dufresne Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Montréal 
Paper $24.95 200 pages 19 color, 144 b&w illustrations 
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Watteau 1684-1721 


Margaret Morgan Grasselli 


and Pierre Rosenberg 

With the assistance of Nicole Parmentier 

This superb catalog from the first-ever international loan 
exhibition of Watteau’s work assembles hundreds of color 
and black-and-white plates of paintings, prints, and drawings 
together with discussions of his art and life. In all, it is a 
treasure that, as John Russell wrote in The New York Times, 
“ can be read and reread forever.” 

Distributed for the National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Paper $39.95 578 pages 104 color, 1,176 b&w illustrations 


Cézanne and the 


End of Impressionism 

A Study of the Theory, Technique, 
and Critical Evaluation of Modern Art 
Richard Shiff 


“I think it the last word on Cézanne. There'll be still others, 
but Shiff’s will remain.” — Clement Greenberg 
Cloth $29.95 328 pages 1 color, 57 b&w illustrations 


Eugene Atget 1857-1927 

James Borcoman 

Atget’s photographs of late 19th- and early 20th-century 
France have been called the “catalog of a civilization.” 
Borcoman situates Atget within the evolution of photography 
in France from its beginnings and traces Atget’s growth as an 
artist from his early years in the theater to the recognition of 
his unique vision by the Surrealists in the 1920s. This superbly 
illustrated volume reproduces the whole of the National 
Gallery of Canada’s extensive Atget holdings. 

Distributed for the National Museums of Canada — 

National Gallery of Canada 

Cloth $35.00 140 pages 25 duotones, 196 halftones 
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Pp. 128; many ills., some color. Paper, 
$16.95. 


Knox, George, Piazzetta: A Tercentenary 
Exhibition of Drawings, Prints, and Books, 
exh. cat., Washington, D.C., and Cam- 
bridge, National Gallery of Art and Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1983. Pp. 258; 
132 ills., 2 in color. $49.50. 


Leavens, Ileana B., From ‘‘29]’’ to 
Zurich: The Birth of Dada (Studies in the 
Fine Arts: The Avant-Garde, No. 39), Ann 
Arbor, Mich., UMI Research Press, 1983. 
Pp. x + 196; no ills. $39.95. 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, Laocodn: 
An Essay on the Limits of Painting and 
Poetry, trans. with an introduction and 
notes by Edward Allen McCormick, Balti- 
more and London, The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1984. Pp. xxx + 261; 1 
ill. Paper, $9.95. 


Lissitzky, El, Russia: An Architecture for 
World Revolution, trans. Eric Dluhosch, 
Cambridge, Mass., The M.I.T. Press, 
1984. Pp. 239; many ills. Paper, $6.95. 


MacDonald, Margaret F., Whistler Pas- 
tels and Related Works in the Hunterian 
Art Gallery, exh. cat., Glasgow, Scotland, 
Hunterian Art Gallery, University of Glas- 
gow, 1984. Pp. 72; 20 ills., 8 in color. 
Paper. 


Marter, Joan, et. al., Dorothy Dehner 
and David Smith: Their Decades of Search 
and Fulfillment, exh. cat., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., The Jane Voorhees Zimmerli 
Art Museum, Rutgers—The State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey, 1983. Pp. 56; 49 ills. 
Paper. 


Marx, Ellen, Optical Color and Simul- 
taneity, trans. Geoffrey O’Brien, New 
York, Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 
1983. Pp. 152; many ills., some color + 6 
transparencies. Paper, $32.50. 


McKinney, Rhondal, et. al., An Open 
Land: Photographs of the Midwest, 1852- 
1982, exh. cat., Chicago and Millerton, 
N.Y., Open Lands Project in association 
with the Art Institute of Chicago and Aper- 
ture, Inc.,1984. Pp. 80; 60 ills. Paper, 
$19.50. 


Minter-Dowd, Christine, Finders’ Guide 
to Decorative Arts in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C., Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1984. Pp. 213; 39 ills. 
$19.95. 


Modernisn and Modernity: The Vancouver 
Conference Papers, ed. Benjamin H.D. 
Buchloh, Serge Guilbaut, and David Solkin 
(The Nova Scotia Series, 14), Halifax, 
N.S., The Press of the Nova Scotia Col- 
lege of Art and Design, 1983. Pp. xv + 
280; many ills. Paper. 


Nasgaard, Roald, The Mystic North: 
Symbolist Landscape Painting in Northern 


Europe and North America, 1890-1940, 
exh. cat., Toronto, Buffalo, London, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press in association with 
The Art Gallery of Ontario, 1984. Pp. x + 
254; 161 ills., some color. Paper, $19.95. 


Nelson, Mary Carroll, Connecting: The 

Art of Beth Ames Swartz, intro, by Harry 

Rand, Flagstaff, Ariz., Northland Press, 

ca Pp. 135; many ills., most in color. 
30. 


Oppler, Ellen C., Rico Lebrun: Transfor- 
mations/Transfiguration: ‘‘. . . changing 
what is disfigured into what is trans- 
figured,’’ exh. cat., Syracuse, N.Y., Joe 
and Emily Lowe Art Gallery, Syracuse 
University, School of Art, College of Vi- 
sual and Performing Arts, 1983. Pp. 44; 
many ills. Paper. 


Patterson, Daniel W., Gift Drawing and 
Gift Song: A Study of Two Forms of Shaker 
Inspiration, Sabbathday Lake, Maine, The 
United Society of Shakers, 1983. Pp. xiii 
+ 112; 38 ills., 6 in color. Paper, $24.95. 


Paul Sample: Ivy League Regionalist, exh. 
cat., Coral Gables, Fla., The Lowe Art 
Museum, University of Miami, 1984. Pp. 
48; many ills. Paper. 


Preisner, Olga K., Paintings and Sculp- 
ture from Central Pennsylvania Collectors, 
exh. cat., University Park, Penn., Muse- 
um of Art, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1984. Pp. 80; many ills. Paper. 


Rawson, Philip, Ceramics, Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1984. 
Pp. xvi + 223; many ills. Paper, $9.95. 


Reynolds, Kimberly, with Richard Sed- 
don, /llustrated Dictionary of Art Terms: 
A Handbook for the Artist and Art Lover, 
New York, Peter Bedrick, 1984 (first pub- 
lished 1981). Pp. 190; many ills. $15.95; 
paper, $8.95. 


Richardson, Brenda, Gilbert and George, 
exh. cat., Baltimore, The Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, 1984. Pp. 144; many ills., 
some color. Paper. 


Rodin, Auguste, Art: Conversations with 
Paul Gsell, trans. Jacques de Caso and 
Patricia B. Sanders, Berkeley, Los An- 
geles, London, University of California 
Press, 1984. Pp. xvii + 130; 16 ills. 
$17.95. 


Rowe, Colin, and Fred Koetter, Collage 
City, Cambridge, Mass., and London, The 
MIT Press, 1984. Pp. 186; many ills. 
Paper, $9.95. 


Sherman, Tom, Cultural Engineering, ed. 
and intro. Willard Holmes, exh. cat., 
Ottawa, National Gallery of Canada, 1983. 
Pp. 204; 49 ills. Paper, $20. 


Simmins, Geoffrey, and Michael Parke- 
Taylor, Edmund Morris ‘‘Kyaiyii’’ 187 1- 
1913, exh. cat., Regina, Saskatchewan, 


Norman MacKenzie Art Gallery, Univ 
sity of Regina, 1984. Pp. 120; many ill 
some color. Paper. 


Southard, Edna Carter, George Botti. 
Painter of Montmartre, exh. cat., Oxfo! 
Ohio, Miami University Art Museu 
1984. Pp. 119; many ills., some coli 
Paper. . 


Stafford, Barbara Maria, Voyage i 
Substance: Art, Science, Nature, and 1 
Illustrated Travel Account, 1760-184 
Cambridge, Mass., and London, The M 
Press, 1984. Pp. xxiii + 645; 304 il 
$49.95. 


“A Stately Picturesque Dream... 
Scenes of Florida, Cuba, and Mexico 
1880 (drawings and watercolors by Fra 
H. Taylor), intro. by Nancy L. Gust} 
exh. cat., Gainesville, Fla., Univers 
Presses of Florida for University Galle: 
University of Florida, 1984. Pp. unnu 
bered; 54 ills. Paper, $7.50. 


Stevens, Peter S., Handbook of Regu 
Patterns: An Introduction to Symmetry 
Two Dimensions, Cambridge, Mass., a 
London, The MIT Press, 1984. Pp. 44 
many ills. Paper, $17.50. 


Stone-Ferrier, Linda A., Dutch Prints 
Daily Life: Mirror of Life or Masks 
Morals?, exh. cat., Lawrence, Kans. 
The Spencer Museum of Art, The Univ 
sity of Kansas, 1983. Pp. xii + 231; ma 
ills. Paper. 


Sutton, Peter C., et. al., Masters 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Genre Pai 
ng, exh. cat., Philadelphia, Philadelp. 
Museum of Art, 1984. Pp. Ixxxvili + 3¢ 
many ills., 127 in color. Paper. 


Tyng, Alexandra, Beginnings: Louis 
Kahn’s Philosophy of Architecture, N 
York and Toronto, John Wiley & So: 
1984. Pp. xvi + 198; many ills. $29.95 


Van Dam, Jan Daniel, and Pieter J 
Tichelaar, Dutch Tiles in the Philadelp: 
Museum of Art, exh. cat., Philadelph 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; 1984. I 
229; 300 ills., 60 in color. $35; pap 
$16.95. 


Waller, Bret, and Grace Seiberli 
Artists of ‘‘La Revue Blanche’: Bonna. 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Vallotton, Vuillarc 
exh. cat., Rochester, N.Y., Memorial . 
Gallery of the University of Rochest 
1984. Pp. 100; many ills., some col 
Paper. 


Weisberg, Gabriel P., Edgar Chahir 
La Vie Parisienne, exh. cat., Washingtc 
D.C., Smithsonian Institution Traveli 
Exhibition Service, 1984. Pp. xiv + I: 
{17 ills. Paper, $12. 

Wentworth, Michael, James Tissot (C 


ford Studies in the History of Art a 
Architecture), Oxford and New Yo 


A new edition of a perennial bestseller 





ART: AN INTRODUCTION 


Fourth Edition 


Dale G. Cleaver, 
University of Tennessee 


A pace-setting introductory art text, distinguished by its 
comprehensive yet concise coverage of art principles and art 
history. The Fourth Edition provides expanded emphasis on 19th and 
20th century art, increased coverage of women and minority artists, 
and added content on ceramics, printmaking, and fiber-fabric art. As 
in past editions, Cleaver’s fresh narrative style is enlivened by art of 
each stylistic era, including many recognized masterpieces. 





Paperbound. 469 pages, plus a 32-page four-color insert. 
Available Now. 


A new book for students new to art 





MORE THAN YOU SEE: 
A GUIDE TO ART 


Frederick A. Horowitz, 
Washtenaw Community College 


A fresh, new introductory art text for college students with little or no 

previous exposure to art. Attractive, well illustrated, and written in a 

conversational narrative style, the book arouses students’ interest in 

Frederick A. Horowitz art through such diverse examples as advertising photography, 
Pre-Columbian weaving, religious symbols, subway graffiti, and 

unusual architecture. Two brief surveys of art history are included: 

one tracing the changing content of Western art, the other covering 

the sequence of styles. 





Paperbound. 256 pages, plus a 32-page four-color insert. 
Available Now. 
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College Department 
1250 Sixth Avenue, San Diego, CA 92101 


Clarendon Press/Oxford University Press, 
1984. Pp. xxii + 227; 204 ills. $95. 


Who’ s Who in American Art, 16th Edition, 
ed. Jaques Cattell Press, New York and 
London, R.R. Bowker Co., 1984. Pp. xii 
+ 1186; no ills. $85. 


Works by Ray Johnson, essay by David 
Bourdon, exh. cat., Roslyn Harbor, N.Y., 
Nassau County Museum of Fine Art, 1984. 
Pp. 48; 29 ills., some color. Paper. 


Wright, Christopher, Dutch Landscape 
Painting, exh. cat., Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Tyne and Wear County Council Museums 
(distr. by AT Schram, Montclair, N.J.), 
1983. Pp. 122; many ills. Paper, $22.50. 


Wright, Frank Lloyd, Letters to Archi- 
tects, selected and with commentary by 
Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer, Fresno, Calif., The 
Press at California State University, 1984. 
Pp. x + 227; 40 ills. $18.95. 


Yard, Sally, The Shadow of the Bomb, 
exh. cat., Amherst, Mass., Mount Holyoke 
College Art Museum and University Gal- 
lery, University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst, 1984. Pp. unnumbered; many ills. 
Paper. 


Zimmerman, Philip D., Turn of the Cen- 
tury Glass: The Murray Collection of 
Glass, ed. and intro. Paul V. Gardner, 
Manchester, N.H., The Currier Gallery of 
Art, 1983. Pp. 96; 62 ills., many in color. 
Paper, $19.95. 


Letter to the Editor 


Peg Weiss, in her review of my book, 
Kandinsky: The Development of an 
Abstract Style (Spring 1984), points out 
that my work “has effectively changed 
the way we look at certain of Kandin- 
sky’s paintings” (p. 91). This might be 
considered high praise if Weiss’s review 
did not reflect a rather narrow interpre- 
tation of Kandinsky’s work, confined as 
it is to an argument built around a false 
dichotomy between pro- and anti- Theo- 
sophical camps. Contrary to Weiss’s 
assertions, my book does not portray 
Kandinsky merely as a Theosophist or 
as an apocalyptist. Rather it describes 
how Kandinsky’s definition of the prob- 
lem of abstraction grew out of utopian 
beliefs and a recognition of the mes- 
sianic role artists play in society. The 
book examines the complex network of 


influences, of which Theosophy was only 
one, that marked Kandinsky’s search for 
an abstract style. For Weiss to focus 
only on the sections of the book that 
discuss Theosophy and to ignore the 
sections that examine Symbolism, Fau- 
vism, and folk art falsifies my broad 
view. And to dismiss the intense interest 
displayed by many Symbolists in occult 
and mystical philosophies distorts the 
role of historical investigation. 

Weiss’s creation of artificial dichot- 
omies causes her to ignore essential 
questions related to Kandinsky’s innova- 
tions. She fails to explore the fundamen- 
tal issue of why an artist committed to 
abstraction would develop a system of 
veiled and stripped images rather than 
obliterating them entirely. As my book 
points out, Kandinsky chose to incorpo- 
rate “hidden” apocalyptic and paradi- 
siacal motifs in major paintings between 
1909 and 1914 in order to effectively 
suggest themes of struggle and redemp- 
tion, concepts central to his world view. 
After all, Kandinsky had written in 
1913 that “the removal of the object in 
painting makes very great demands on 
the inner experience of the pure paint- 
erly form ... therefore an evolution of 
the observer in this direction is abso- 
lutely necessary and can in no way be 
lacking.” Indeed, Kandinsky feared that 
an abstract style based on geometric 
design alone had no more meaning than 
a “necktie or a carpet.” He believed the 
“hidden construction” was “richest in 
possibilities” because it enabled the 
spectator to participate in his work 
almost as if he were taking part in a 
mystic ritual. By forcing the viewer to 
decipher mysterious, ambiguous 
images, Kandinsky felt he could involve 
him in the process of replacing confusion 
with understanding. In other words, not 
only was Kandinsky’s choice of motifs 
consciously related to his cosmic uto- 
pianism, but the very process he chose 
was also a result of this messianic 
impulse. 

Just as Weiss misrepresents my the- 
sis, she also distorts many supporting 
arguments. For example, one of my 
premises is that Kandinsky’s choice of 
imagery began to change in 1909 as he 
became involved in the issue of abstrac- 
tion. Weiss, however, would have the 
reader examine Kandinsky’s output 
from 1896 to 1914 to show that the 
number of paintings with cosmological 
motifs and themes is minute in compari- 
son with Kandinsky’s total output. 
Instead of focusing on the period most 
relevant to the development of Kandin- 
sky’s abstract style, Weiss lumps 
together all of Kandinsky’s work, refus- 
ing to determine when the nature of his 
work changed or which works stood out 
in his mind as being of special signifi- 


cance. Kandinsky’s extensive writings of 
1910-13 are crucial in revealing the 
works to which he attached the greatest 
importance. They make it clear that it 
would be naive to assume that a tran- 
sient easel work of 1902 has the same 
meaning for the artist as a deeply pro- 
grammatic work of 1913, for which 
there may be as many as twenty studies 
extant. Further, the dismissal of Kan- 
dinsky’s choice of religious titles (Last 
Judgment, Deluge, Paradise, etc.) and 
his repeated use of motifs from these 
cosmological works in still other ambi- 
tiously scaled but nonspecifically titled 
works minimizes a major guide to both 
Kandinsky’s process and purpose. 

Weiss’s attraction to “factions” ap- 
pears to be based on her need to attrib- 
ute Kandinsky’s stylistic and theoretical 
efforts to primarily Germanic in- 
fluences. In her book, Kandinsky in 
Munich (Princeton, 1979), and in the 
exhibition of the same name that she 
prepared for the Guggenheim Museum, 
Weiss is single-minded in her attempt to 
explain Kandinsky’s development of an 
abstract style as the inevitable outcome 
of his contact with the Jugendstil. This 
emphasis is related to Weiss’s focus on 
technical issues that strike her as more 
important than intellectual and cosmo- 
logical matters. In her review of my 
book, she argues that “radical stylistic 
change may be based more fundamen- 
tally on technical considerations, on 
direct experiences with the medium. For 
example, Kandinsky’s experience with 
woodcuts provided an immediate 
method of achieving a certain degree of 
abstraction inherent to this medium. His 
effort to transfer those effects to the 
medium of oil paint led directly to a 
greater abstraction in his painting” 
(p. 95). 

Weiss’s dismissal of explorations of 
cultural context by denigrating them as 
“guilt by association” diminishes our 
ability to understand the situation from 
which Kandinsky and many others of 
this period emerged. Contrary to 
Weiss’s view, we are not looking for a 
“Theosophical proof,” but for an open- 
minded exploration of a complex artist, 
who was stimulated by a multitude of 
sources, including mystical, Theosophi- 
cal, and other esoteric philosophies pop- 
ular in Germany, France, and Russia. 
We need to know more about these 
sources and the interplay among them. 
As a ranking Kandinsky scholar, Weiss 
must surely agree that we don’t need 
sectarian reviewers who distort recent 


publications in order to perpetu 7 
narrow readings of an artist'y k S sa 
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THE COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK OF ASIAN INK PAINTING 


THE ART OF 


SUMI-E 


Appreciation, Techniques and Application 


By SHOZO SATO 
Assisted by 
Thomas A. Heenan 


Here is the definitive book of sumi-e. 

The author, a renowned sumi-e painter and 
teacher, discusses the history and philoso- 
phy of the art form using a portfolio of the 
world’s most beautiful Japanese and Chinese 
paintings to help the reader appreciate the 
subtleties of the art. 

Much of the book is devoted to detailed in- 
structions in the tools and techniques of ink 
painting including basic brush strokes and key 
elements of composition making this an in- 
dispensable book for both the amateur and 


professional alike. 


312 pages; 81⁄2" x 111%"; 400 b/w illustrations; 50 sketches; 
$34.95 


AVAILABLE AT BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


KODANSHA INTERNATIONAL 


10 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10022 


For Mail Order, send check or money order to Kodansha International. 
Please add $2.75 per copy pie ir and handling plus sales 
tax (New York State residents only). Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 








ART HISTORY & THEORY 


Graduate Studies 
UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX, ENGLAND 


The Department offers the following courses leading to an M.A. 
in Art History and Theory. Each scheme lasts twelve months 
(from October) and is assessed by both coursework and dissertation. 
We will also supervise Ph.D. candidates in any of these areas. 


Aesthetics and Art Theory 
Specialization in 18th Century German and British Aesthetics, esp. 
Kant, Schiller, Hegel and Hogarth. Also, critical historians of art: Riegl, 
Woelfflin, Panofsky. Gombrich. 
Prof. Michael Podro 
e 
Contemporary Critical Theory 
Structuralism, Semiotics, Psychoanalysis, Feminism and Marxist 
aesthetics in relation to the visual arts. 
Dr. Margaret Iversen 
b 
Renaissance and Baroque 
Problems of interpretation in art of 15th-17th Centuries. Special course 
in ‘The Uses of Iconography’: a critique of Warburg. Wind, Panofsky and 
study of classical mythology in art. 
Dr. Thomas Puttfarken 
a 
Pre-Columbian and Colonial Art in Middle and South America 
Valerie Fraser and Dawn Ades 


Painting in Spain from El Greco 
Dr. Sarah Goubert and Valerie Fraser 


18th and 19th Century European Art and Aesthetics 
John Nash and Dr. Sarah Goubert 


E 
20th Century Studies 
European Art and Design, Abstract Painting. German 
Expressionism, Surrealism, Dada. Cubism. 
Dawn Ades and Peter Vergo 
& 
History and Theory of Industrial Design 


Emphasis on I8th and 19th Century origins of modern theories of 
industrial design and ‘good’ design 
Jules Lubbock 
Further details and enquiries about availability of these courses should be made to 


Mrs. Maureen Reid, Department of Art History & Theory, University of Essex, Wivenhoe Park, 
Colchester CO4 3SQ, Essex, England. Tel: Colchester (0206) 862286 


ORIGINAL COLOR SLIDES 


BARNEY BURSTEIN, PHOTOGRAPHER 


2745 E. Atlantic Blvd. 
Pompano Beach, Florida 33062 
(305) 781 5260 


AVAILABLE: 
a comprehensive catalogue 


about 7000 color 
slides of objects 
from more than 
179 museums, gal- 
leries, and other 
collections 


$2.00 the copy, 


PAINTING SCULPTURE MINOR ARTS ARCHAEOLOGY 





A Concise History of American 


Painting and Sculpture 
MATTHEW BAIGELL 


A thorough and reliable survey of American painting and sculpture 
from colonial times to the present day. Baigell covers all the major ar- 
tists and their works and he sketches the social and cultural back- 
ground ot each period. The eight chapters are arranged chronologi- 
cally with more emphasis on the 20th Century than most surveys. 
The illustrations are integrated with the text. 

448 pages: 396 illustrations; list of illustrations; bibliography; index. 
Cloth: $28.80; Paper: (IN-85) $15.95 


The Renaissance Artist at Work 


From Pisano to Titian 
BRUCE COLE 


“Often neglected aspects of Renaissance art are surveyed such as 
workshop practices and their widely varied products. ..There is 
much of value in this book for beginners as well as scholars.” — Choice 
‘Could profitably become standard reading for both the layman and 
student new to Renaissance art.” —The Times Literary Supplement 
216 pages, 110 illustrations; notes and bibliographical references; 
index. 

Cloth: $19.23; Paper: (IN-129) $9.95 


The Altar and the Altarpiece 


Sacramental Themes in Early Netherlandish Painting 
BARBARA G. LANE 


The altarpieces of Jan Van Eyck, Rogier van der Weyden and Hans 
Memling have been praised over the centuries for the brilliance of 
their color and their fascination with realistic detail. Instead of ap- 
proaching 15th century painting in the Netherlands from the tradi- 
tional viewpoint of stylistic development, this book concentrates on 
the major religious themes of the period, showing through selected 
examples how these exquisite paintings dramatized the Mass for the 
worshippers. 

192 pages; 91 illustrations; glossary; brief biographies; bibliography; 
index. 

Cloth: $23.03 


Larry Rivers 
HELEN A. HARRISON 


Since the 1950s Larry Rivers has been a major figure in American art. 
This book includes his most recent as well as his earlier work—his 
paintings and mixed media constructions, his drawings and 
graphics, his sculpture. Helen Harrison’s perceptive and informed 
essay discusses Rivers’ life and work showing how he combines 
poetic and technical brilliance with a style still growing and chang- 
ing and resolutely original. 

144 pages; 9 7/8” x9 7/8”; 102 illustrations, 62 in full color; chronology; 
bibliography; index. 

Cloth: $38.46 


Icon Editions Se Harper & Row 


The Pluralist Era 


American Art, 1968-1981 
CORINNE ROBINS 


All the major developments in American art during the 1970s, cover- 
ing artists and their works from both a chronological and socio-criti- 
cal point of view. The development of Process art, the women’s 
movement, nature and landscape art, site sculpture and large en- 
vironmental works, decorative art, three dimensional painting, and 
performance art are all covered. 

112 pages; 7 1/8" x9 1/2"; 104 illustrations, 8 in color; bibliography; 
index. 

Cloth: $23.03 


Caravaggio 
HOWARD HIBBARD 


This masterly study discusses all Caravaggio’s major paintings — 
their subject matter, technique and influence —and the more impor- 
tant attritubed works. Hibbard also describes Caravaggio’s turbu- 
lent life and personality. The book includes all the contemporary 
reports about the artist in the original and in translation. ‘‘Bound to 
remain the standard work on a great and enthralling artist. It is hard 
to imagine a better one.’’—-FRANCIS HASKELL, New York Review of 
Books. 

404 pages; 7” x10"; 194 illustrations, 8 in color; appendices; notes; 
bibliography; index. 

Cloth: $38.46; Paper: (IN-128) $18.22 


Dali and Surrealism 
DAWN ADES 


“The right amount of illustrations and an excellent text. Ades’s 
essay skillfully leads the reader through the variety of styles, 
mediums, images, and symbols of Dali's work showing where Dali 
and Surrealism approach, converge, collide and finally separate. 
This thoughtful study is highly recommended.’’ — Choice 

216 pages; 170 illustrations, 28 in color; bibliography; index. 
Cloth: $19.18; Paper: (IN-119) $9.57 


A History of Ideas and Images in Italian Art 
JAMES HALL 


This book by the author of Dictionary of Subjects & Symbols in Art 
covers the subject matter of Italian art from the Etruscans through 
the 18th Century, showing how art reflected the values, beliefs and 
social attitudes of each age. The survival of images; the changing at- 
titude of the Christian church to pagan antiquity, and later to 
humanism; and the vital role of the patron are a few of the central 
themes discussed. ’’The 180 well chosen illustrations enrich this text 
which introduces important iconographic themes from Italian art of 
all periods except the modern.” — Choice 

415 pages; 182 illustrations; notes and references; appendix; 
glossary; bibliographical note; indexes. 

Cloth: $28.80; Paper: (IN-141) $12.95 


ICON EDITIONS (Dept. 43) 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 10 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


At the Meadows School of 
the Arts of Southern 
Methodist University, we are 
producing tomorrow’s artists, 
scholars, museum curators, 
teachers, and collectors by 
balancing the most promising 
students with diverse and 
stimulating teachers and 
scholars of national and 
international reputation. 

At our treeshaded inner-city 
campus, we are striving to 
train young minds toward 
these goals. We believe in the 
hard work, dedication and 
practice it takes to become 
artists and art historians. Of 
the thousands of students 
who apply for admission 
annually, we take that small 
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a HEATON SESSIONS 


Since 1951 HEATON-SESSIONS has been 
providing quality slides at low cost to Art 
History Departments. 


Complete sets for Major Texts. 
Color and B&W 


For Price List: Heaton-Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS P.O. Box 376 


901 North 17th Lincoln, NE 68588 





Stone Ridge, N.Y. 12484 








New! 
LAUER 
DESIGN BASICS, 2/e 


This beginning design text covers the elements and princi- 
ples of two-dimensional design in a format that allows 
instructors to determine their own sequence of material. 
Excellent as a reference tool. ISBN 0-03-063911-5 


New! 
BEVLIN 
DESIGN THROUGH DISCOVERY 


The Elements and Principles 


A short version of Design Through Discovery, Fourth Edi- 
tion, this text takes an in-depth look at the elements and 
principles of design illustrated by examples from the full 
range of disciplines in which designers work. 


ISBN 0-03-071624-1 


BEVLIN 
DESIGN THROUGH DISCOVERY 
Fourth Edition 


A complete introduction to the elements and principles of 
design and to the various fields of application in the visual 
arts. For beginning design majors and non-majors seeking 
an appreciation of design. ISBN 0-03-062148-8 


ZELANSKI/FISHER 
DESIGN PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS 


A comprehensive discussion of the basic principles and ele- 
ments of design, this text emphasizes problem solving 
through critique of master and student works and a series 
of studio problems. ISBN 0-03-051166-6 


NELSON 
CERAMICS: A Potter’s Handbook, 5/e 


A classic studio handbook for beginning and intermediate 
ceramic students. ISBN 0-03-063227-7 


How to Order 


For examination copies, please contact your local Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston sales representative or write on vour 
college letterhead to: Patricia Murphree, Dept. H-9, 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, PO. Box 36, 
Lavallette, N.J. 08735. Please include your course title, 





New! 
CUNNINGHAM/REICH 
CULTURE AND VALUES 


Alternate Edition 


This single-volume ecition of Cunningham & Reich’s 
Culture and Values without literary extracts provides com- 
plete coverage of the Western humanities from the ancient 
to contemporary world. ISBN 0-03-0635 11-X 


CUNNINGHAM/REICH 
CULTURE AND VALUES 
Volumes I and IT 


This profusely illustraced two volume survey provides a 
chronological view of the Western humanities. Volume I 
covers the ancient world to the end of the 14th centurv; 
Volume H continues coverage to the contemporary world. 
Both volumes include Panu lenny literary extracts. 

Vol. 1: ISBN 0-03-054001-1, Vol. 11: ISBN 0-03-054011-9 


New! 
PINCISS/DANZIGER/BASQUIN/ 
DYNES 

EXPLORATION IN THE ARTS 


Here isa complete introduction to literature, music and the 
various visual and performing arts which takes a non- 
chronological approach. It focuses on structural elements 
the arts share, the broader contexts of cultural tradition, 
genre, and historical period, and suggests criteria for judg- 
ing the arts. A cassette tape which demonstrates the com- 
ponents of music is available for student purchase or free to 
Instructors upon adoption. ISBN 0-03-062939-X 


RUSSELL 
ART IN THE WORLD, 2/e 


A complete, concise introduction to art appreciation that 
covers an concepts, materials, and techniques of the fine 
and applied arts as well as the history of art from the Stone 
Age to today. ISBN 6-03-061976-9 


enrollment, anc. text currently in use. To expedite ship- 
ping, please incude the ISBN (International Standard 
Book Number) for each item requested. In Canada, write 
to Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada, Ltd., 55 
Horner Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, M8Z 4X6. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON 


Publishers of Fine Quality Texts in the Arts and Humanities Since 1866 
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+7 Almost a reinvention of the pencil 
as we have known it, the WOODLESS 
DRAWING PENCIL is probably the ideal 
drawing tool. To al! appearances a con- 
ventional pencil, it is actually a lacquer 
coated solid stock of rich velvety 
smooth graphite. Made in Czech- 
oslovakia, source of the world’s finest 





Throughout the 115 years of its existence, 
Jacques Blockx Fils. the manufacturer of 
BLOCKY Belgian Oils. has made nothing 
but oil colors for the professional artist. 
Compromises are unknown in the 
manufacture of BLOCKX Oils. Only the 
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vost select materials are used: pigment f Í : | 
loadings are always to the top limit and, to graphite; available in HB, 2B, 4B and 6B, | 
this day, all colors are still slowly ground on it offers a sensitivity and a functional | 
stone mills to preserve their brilliance and versatility unmatched by any other | 
to achieve the soft buttery consistency for drawing medium. Only 90 cents each at | 
re cee ae E Tmt ta a Shales tks $ : ; i 
Ua o aa e cot all better artists’ supplies and college | 
centrated ean A en stores. Exclusive U.S. distributor: Pen- | 
TATALA., permanen painterly an rO- : ; i 
found of all artists colors. are available at ate CO potston ee WESE Eang SUSS | 
many better artists materials shops. New York, NY 10011. 
_ US. distributor: Pentalic Corporation, PENTALIC CORPORATION | 
132 West 22nd Street, New York, N.Y. 1001] eaaa seid a tastes ee 
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Arts of Southern Methodist present during the review and 
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1085 Navaial Parola soon as possible after the 
Reviews for Artistic Achieve. NATIONAL PORTFOLIO UNDERGRADUATE review. 
ment Scholarship considera- REVIEW DATES Early Decision Date: FOR MORE INFOR 
tion to undergraduate and Friday, November 30, 1985 © 1 é 
Eee A P | | 2 In order to be considered for MATION CONCERNING 
ie M j e as ae A a scholarship, candidates UNDERGRADUATE / PORTFOLIO REQUIRE- 
TE. Meadows oChoot ortae must submit a portfolio on or GRADUATE MENTS AND SPECIFI- 
Arts is seeking to identify the before the dates listed on this Final Portfolio Review CATIONS, CONTACT: 
most artistically talented announcement. Alternative Due Date: Friday, Karen Kelly 
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The Re-creation of Landscape 
A Study of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Constable, and Turner 


James A. W. Heffernan 


In a generously illustrated comparison 
of the common concerns and impulses 
behind the work of two painters and 
two poets, James Heffernan demon- 
strates that the verbal and visual sides 
of romanticism can be seen as parts of a 
coherent whole. Drawing not only on 
paintings and poems but also on essays, 
notebooks, letters, lectures, and sketch- 
books, the author offers many convinc- 


Big House, Little House, 
Back House, Barn 


The Connected Farm Buildings of 
New England Thomas C. Hubka 


A humanistic architectural history of 
connected farms and the people who 
built them. Designed in an exhibit for- 
mat, the book is a visual delight as well 
as an engaging tribute to our nine- 
teenth-century forebears. 268 pages. 
80 illus. 82 fig. $35.00 ($29.95 until 
1/1/85) 


A comprehensive look at an artist from 
the hilltown area of western Massachu- 
setts. 


ing approaches to the romantic vocabu- 
lary of vision and technique. He shows 
how romantic poets and painters both 
represent temporalized space, and thus 
how a synoptically conceived romanti- 
cism mediates between the spatial fixity 
we associate with the visual arts and 
the dynamic temporality we associate 
with literature. A Dartmouth book. 

296 pages. 40 illus. $25.00 


Claude Lorrain, 1600-1682 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


The fourteenth volume in the distin- 
guished Studies in the History of Art 
series emanates from a symposium of 
Claude scholars from Italy, France, 
Switzerland, England, and the United 
States who gathered to open an exhibit 
of Claude’s work and to assess new 
directions of Claude research and land- 
scape painting. 150 pages. 100 illus. 
(2in color). Paper, $17.50 


Edwin Romanzo Elmer, 1850-1923 Betsy B. Jones 


Distributed for Smith College Museum of Art 
180 pages, 172 illustrations (6 in color). 
Paper, $17.50 








3 Lebanon Street 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ne OF NEW ENGLAND 


Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 


Fine & 
Decorative 


Arts 


Eighty-two of the world’s leading art 


research collections on microform 
are detailed in this 16-page, illus- 
trated guide for art libraries. 


For a free guide, 
write, or call 
(212) 873-2100 


Clearwater Publishing Co., Inc. 
Box 1464 
New York, N.Y. 10023 





















No art library is 
complete without it! 


Encyclopedia 
of Architects 


Edited by Adolf K. Placzek 


e Winner, Wittenborn Award 
sn Art Libraries Society of North America 

e Winner, Outstanding Book in Architecture 
and Urban Planning 


Association of American Publishers 
e Outstanding Reference Source 


—American Library Association 
e 2450 signed, original biographies ® 4 volumes ¢ 2701 
pages @ More than 1400 illustrations è index lists over 
20,000 works, 5,000 names 
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| T] Please send me more information on the MACMILLAN ENCYCLO- | 
| PEDIA OF ARCHITECTS: | 
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| 866 THIRD AVENUE è NEW YORK, NY 10022 












New 


THE LAW COURTS 


The Architecture of George Edmund Stree 
David Brownlee 


George Edmund Street was a leader of the High Victorian genera- 
uon of British architects. A prolific and innevative artist. he also 
played an important role in the reshaping of architectural taste that 
aceurred in England at mid century. This ts the first book devoted 
exclusively to Street and his greatest work, the Law Courts in 

the Strand, 

“Although H treats of one architect and one building, The Law 
Courts is in fact a valuable discussion of 19th century English 
budding. the budding trades. and the architectural profession... 
Among its first achievements is Hs clear ordering of the compli- 
vated history of the program, competition. design, and construc- 
uon of this huge undertaking. Brownlee’ text is well-written and 
thorough... will be be required reading for architectural and 
other historians. ~James E O'Gorman, Grace Slack MeNe 
Professor of American Art, Wellesley College 

Sis x 12 432 pp. 162 ius. $45.00 





New 


GOTTFRIED SEMPER 


with translations of five manuscripts 
by Gottfried Semper 
Preface by Adolf Max Vogt 


architectural theoreticians of his age. This first study of Semper 

in English traces Semper’s life and discusses his writings —in par- 
ticular his major work, Der Stil, long a basic source of ideas for 
architects, 

“One of the greatest nineteenth century books on architecture, the 
third volume of Gottfried Semper’s Der Srii never got written... . 
Wolfgang Hermann. who knows Semper hterary output better 
than anyone else has put the material together, and digested it ina 
way which enables the modern reader to make out the outline at 
ieast of the unwritten book: and he has made invaluable comments 
on Semper's relation to his contemporaries. This ts the first coher- 
ent presentation of Semper’s ideas in the English language, and 

a unique and vivid account of the strange figure he was: theorist. 
vastly successful commercial architect, unrepentant revolutionary. 
close friend of Richard Wagner. -Joseph Rvk wert 

336 pp. 33 illus. $35.00 


28 Carleton Street 
Cambridge. MA 02142 
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THEORIES OF ART 
From Plato to Winckelman 


Moshe Barasch. Offers a thorough analysis and reassessment 
of major trends in European art theory and the development of 
that theory from Plato to the early 18th-century. NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 384 pp.. $15.00 pa. $30.00 cl (January) 


INFLATION AND THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


Hilda Baumol and William J. Baumol, Editors. A broad, 
balanced look at the effects of inflation on performing arts 
groups in the eighties through a collection of writings. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. 200 pp, $22.50 


PATRONS DESPITE THEMSELVES 
Taxpayers and Arts Policy 


Alan L. Feld. Michael O'Hare, and J. Mark Davidson Schuster. 
Examines the American system for supporting the arts, 
analyzing how indirect government support works. and 
whether or not it benefits society or the arts. Now in 
paperback. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. A Twentieth Century 
Fund Repert 263 pp., $12.50 pa 


THE SOCIAL PRODUCTION 
OF ART 


Janet Wolff, Shows systematically that the arts can be 
understood only in a sociological perspective. Now in 
paperback. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. 208 pp., $11.50 pa 


Artists 


JOSEPH BEUYS: MULTIPLES 


Jorg Schellmann, Editor. The first clothbound edition of this 
collection of interviews with and artistic criticism about the 
noted German artist. Illus. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
246 pp.. $19.50 pa, $35.00 cl 


THE CONCEPT OF EXPRESSIONISM 
Origin and Metamorphosis 


Marit Werenskiold. Reveals Henri Matisse as the first 
international leader of the expressionist movement. 50 black 
and white and 8 full-color illustrations. UNIVERSITETSFORLAGET. 
224 pp., $30.00 


BENNY MOTZFELDT 


Anniken Thue, Fritz Reese, and Elizabeth Hoite. This lavishly 
illustrated book studies the entire career of the acclaimed 
Norwegian studio glass artist. UNIVERSITETSFORLAGET. 

128 pp.. $39.00 


THE CARTOONIST FENG ZIKAI 

Social Realism with a Buddhist Face 

Christoph Harbsmeier. A critical anthology of the cartoons of 
Feng Zikai (1898-1975). including 160 black and white 
illustrations and 8 full-color plates. UNIVERSITETSFORLAGET. 
220 pp., $28.00 


Architecture 

THE GREAT ARAB CITIES IN THE 

16th- 18th CENTURIES 

An Introduction 

Andre Raymond. Offers new insight into Arab urbanism during 
the period of great Ottoman strength. Features 85 black and 
white illustrations. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. Hagop 
Kevorkian Studies on Near Eastern Art and Civilization. 

176 pp.. $38.00 (January) 


THE SYNAGOGUES OF NEW YORK’S 
LOWER EAST SIDE 

Photographs by Jo Renee Fine. Text by Gerard R. Wolfe. 
Introduction by Harry Golden... . an absorbing account to 
anyone interested in New York history.’—New York Times. Now 
in paperback. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. A Washington Mews 
Book. 172 pp.. $10.95 pa 


ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 
Style, Function, and Form 


Robert Hillenbrand. Explains how the major building forms 
developed and how they reflect islamic thought. EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. llus. 200 pp., $22.50 


JAN & JON 


Thomas Thiis-Evensen. The work of Jan Digerud and Jon 
Lundberg, two of the leading architects of Post-Modernism in 
Norway, is analyzed in this richly illustrated book. 
UNIVERSITETSFORLAGET. 112 pp., $27.00 


GRAFFITI IN NORWEGIAN STAVE 
CHURCHES 

Martin Blindheim. An extensive documentary, through 
photographs and drawings. UNIVERSITETSFORLAGET. 
160 pp.. $39.00 


HENRIK BULL 


Stephan Tschudi-Madsen. A.probing study of this Norwegian 
architect written by the Director General of the Central Office of 
Historic Monuments. UNIVERSITETSFORLAGET. 96 pp., $26.00 


send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, including $2.00 per order for postage and handling. 


rhs These tities distributed by: 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


136 South Broadway, Irvington, NY 10533 





Oxford 


A broad record of architecture and urbanism from pre-history to the present. . . 


A History of Architecture | : 
Settings and Rituals | 


SPIRO KOSTOE, Professor of Architectural History, University 
of California, Berkeley 


In the conviction that “everything built is worth studying”—— the standard as well 
as the exceptional —Spiro Kostof has written a wide-ranging history of architecture 
and urbanism from Stone Age antiquity to post-modernism. Taking form to be an 
envelope of meaning, he examines the physical and cultural context of buildings, 
their decorative programs, the aims of their patrons, the settings in which they 
existed, and the activities for which they were intended. 





Throughout, Western achievement is evaluated in relation to con temporary cultures elsewhere in the world. Kostof 
discusses the high points of imperial Rome along with Buddhist stupas and Han palaces; compares medieval Florence 
with medieval Cairo; and introduces Inca and Aztec cities as the Spanish conquistadores would have seen them. The 
governing premise of the book is that buildings are conditioned by the social, economic, and political frame of their time; 
in this sense, Kostof concludes, the history of architecture can be considered to be nothing short of the history of human 
institutions. Lavishly illustrated, the book contains some 700 halftones and 150 drawings specially prepared for the book. 
February 1985 
640 pp.; 700 halftones, 150 plans and drawings 
cloth $35.00 paper $24.95 

To request your examination copy please write to: Marketing Manager, Humanities and Social Sciences, Oxford University Press, 

at the address below, supplying full course information, including level and expected enrollment. 
Price and publication date are subject to change. 


Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Avenue « New York, NY 10016 


When it comes to art, we wrote the book. 


ATbibiographies j 





From Monet to Mondrian, Whistler to serious researcher's source for published informa- 
Warhol: When you need access to anything about tion on all styles, from Impressionism to Pop Art. - 
modern art, chances are you'll find it in ARTbiblio- ARTbibliographies MODERN is complete authori- 
graphies MODERN. ARTbibliographies MOD- tative, and easy to use. Make this “state-of the-art 
ERN is a comprehensive collection of abstracts of reference your primary art research tool, 
books, journals, museum bulletins, catalogs, and “7... by far one of the easiest to use and 
all related publications. ARTbibliographies MOD- understand, and should pose no problems for- 
ERN covers the bulk of 19th and 20th Century art either laymen or librarians. Useful for the art histo- 
literature, presenting over 8,000 entries in a con- rian and student...” 
venient indexed format. There’s even a sepa- Bill Katz 
rate art gallery and museum index, for ABC Magazines for Libraries, 
simpler referencing. Second Edition 





Bowker, 1974 


KERN, 
ARTbibliographies MODERN is the CLIO th 


For a complimentary copy and subscription, write: ee ae ween 
ABC-Clio Information Services, 2040 A.PS, Dept. AJ, Box 4397, Santa Barbara, CA 93103, SAN: 301-5467 
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Dynasty and Destiny 


in Medici Art 
Pontormo, Leo X, 
and the Two Cosimos 
Janet Cox-Rearick 


“An exceptional accomplishment. I judge it the 
single most important addition to the vast litera- 
ture on this subject since World War IL” 

~Kurt W. Forster, Director, J. Paul Getty Center 
for the History of Art and the Humanities 


Examining the Medici as patrons and their use of 
art as propaganda in late fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Florence, Cox-Rearick explores the 
imagery of dynastic continuity and astrological 
destiny which asserted the legitimacy of Medici 
rule and fostered the myth of their predestined 
dominion over Florence. 

About 425 pages. 200 plates, 23 line figs; 2 plates in 
color. 84/2 x 11”. $85.00 


Now Available 

American Paintings in 
the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

Volume II: A Catalogue of Works by 
Artists Born between 1816 and 1845 
Natalie Spassky with Linda Bantel, 
Doreen Bolger Burke, Meg Perlman, 

and Amy L. Walsh 

Edited by Kathleen Luhrs, 

Assisted by Jacolyn A. Mott 

The second volume in a definitive three-volume 
catalogue, this work documents 285 paintings 
dating from the late 1830s to about 1910, grouped 
by artist and arranged chronologically by artist's 
birthdate. 

Published by The Metropolitan Musuem of Art in 


association with Princeton University Press 
About 496 pages. 398 illus. 71⁄2 x 1014”. $75.00 


41 William Street, 


University Press 





Artistic Form 
and Yoga in the 
Sacred Images 


of India 


Heinrich Zimmer 
Translated by Gerald Chapple 
and James B. Lawson 

with J. Michael McKnight 
Now in English, and richly illustrated, Kunstform 
und Yoga im indischen Kultbild (1926) is a land- 
mark in Indian studies. This pioneering work 
opened C.G., Jung’s eyes to the psychological and 
spiritual significance of the Indian mandala, and it 
remains the clearest introduction to the essence of 
Indian art and yoga for both the specialist and 
general reader. 

About 350 pages. 57 illus., including 1 in color. 
$25.00 


Back in Print 
Greek Mythologyin | 
Byzantine Art 7 


Kurt Weitzmann 
With a New Preface by the Author 


This book is a reissue of the important 1951 work 
on the survival of representations of classical 
myths in Byzantine manuscripts and ivories. 

380 pages, including 60 pages of illus. 81% x 1014” 
$95.00 
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Princeton, NJ 08540 











A CHRONICLE 
OF ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE 
PAINTING 


By ANDRE CHASTEL 
Translated by LINDA and PETER MURRAY 








LIONARDO Da VINCE PITT. Ty 
BSCYVYLTGR FIOR, 


The eminent art historian Andre Chastel offers a fresh 
new introduction to the painting of the Italian Renais- 
sance. All of the great masters of the period are treated 
here—Giotto, Duccio, Masaccio, Piero della Francesca, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo, and Titian 
among them. Enriched with highest quality reproductions 
—60 color plates and 140 black and white illustrations, 
this handsome book will delight anyone interested in the 
Italian Renaissance, its history, and its art. 60 color 
plates, 140 b&w illustrations. (November) $99.50 


VERONESE’S DRAWINGS 


With a Catalogue Raisonné 
By RICHARD COCKE 


Paolo Veronese (1528-1588) was one of the 
great painters and draftsmen of the sixteenth 
century. This lavish volume—an indispensable 
contribution to an understanding of Veronese’s 
artistic achievement—brings together for the 
first time all of his surviving drawings. With over 
325 illustrations of the drawings and paintings, 
this sumptuous volume will attract anyone inter- 
ested in Veronese, in the art of the sixteenth 
century, and in the history of drawing. 16 color 
plates, 315 b&w illustrations. (November) 
$95.00 


PANOFSKY AND THE 


FOUNDATIONS OF ART HISTORY 
By MICHAEL ANN HOLLY 


No one has been more influential in the contem- 
porary practice of art history than Erwin Pan- 
ofsky, yet many of his early seminal papers re- 
main virtually unknown to art historians in this 
country. A comprehensive interdisciplinary ac- 
count that places Panofsky’s intellectual heri- 
tage in the wider context of late nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century humanistic theory, this book 
presents new concepts in the theory of history 
and the philosophy of culture. “This is a fine 
piece of work on a significant subject. It will be of 
immense interest to everyone concerned with 
the history of visual forms.—DAVID CAST, Bryn 
Mawr College. (November) $24.95 
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PICTURES AND PUNISHMENT 
Art and Criminal Prosecution during 
the Florentine Renaissance 

By SAMUEL Y. EDGERTON, Jr. 

This lively interdisciplinary study brings to- 
gether the two seemingly unrelated subjects of 
criminal justice and art. Examining Florentine 
society from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century, this insightful and innovative book 
shows how revolutionary changes in art re- 
flected and perhaps influenced the evolution of 
the criminal justice system. Edgerton’s intelli- 
gent and inventive analysis will be welcomed by 
students and specialists of art history and the 
Renaissance and also of legal and social history. 
61 b&w illustrations. January) $59.50 s 
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Richard Caton Woodville. 
War News From Mexico. 








1985 Biennial Exhibition 


Whitney Museum of American Art 





David Wojnarowicz 
Science Lesson, 1982-83 


Set 802 53 Slides $105.00 
Individual slides may be purchased for $1.95. 


The 1985 Biennial Exhibition continues to use the format adopted for the 1977 Biennial 
Exhibition: multiple examples of work made during the previous two years by artists chosen 
collectively by the curators as the most representative of the best American art. This invitational 
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Editor’s Statement: 


Art History vs. the 
History of Art 


By Jules David Prown 


pnp a aaa nineteen te ea 


D uring the relatively brief history of 
the history of art the study of 
American art has been at the periphery 
of the discipline. It may be that the focus 
of art historical scholarship, reflecting 
Bishop Berkeley’s venerable dictum, has 
like art itself gradually moved west- 
ward, and is only now getting to 
England and America. But what the 
pattern of “main line” art historical 
scholarship has clearly followed closely 
has been contemporary perceptions of 
aesthetic quality. Able young art histori- 
ans, especially those trained in tradi- 
tions of formal analysis where connois- 
seurship is the basic skill and quality the 
primary measure of importance, have 
not unreasonably chosen to work in 
fields where the objects of study would 
yield the greatest aesthetic return. The 
second-class status of American art has 
been based on a fundamental and literal 
discrimination. American art has been 
perceived as generally of lower aesthetic 
quality than European art and, by virtue 
of a logical fallacy that equates the 
quality of scholarship with the perceived 
quality of the art being studied, it has 
therefore been largely snubbed by lead- 
ing art historians. 

Early writers on American art were 
not trained as art historians. They pur- 
sued their endeavors for various rea- 
sons—-some narrowly nationalistic, 
some snoobish and genealogical, some 
growing cut of critical or artistic curios- 
ity about the roots of “modern” Ameri- 
can art. The upgrading of the study of 
Americar art to parity with more ortho- 
dox art historical scholarship was a con- 
tribution of German émigrés of the 
1930s and 1940s who, perhaps in grati- 
tude to their adopted country, sought 
and found value in indigenous art. The 


same thing happened in England; one 
thinks of Saxl and Wittkower’s influen- 
tial English Art and the Mediterranean, 
or Nikolaus Pevsner’s lecture “The 
Englishness of English Art” and a life- 
time devoted to the rediscovery of 
English architecture. In America there 
was Oskar Hagen’s The Birth of the 
American Tradition in Art (1940) and 
the perceptive studies of William 
Sawitsky. 

In the wake of World War I Ameri- 
can art was studied with new serious- 
ness. Although E. P. Richardson, Lloyd 
Goodrich, and Charles Coleman Sell- 
ers—-good scholars all—were not 
trained as art historians, the next gener- 
ation-—-William Gerdts, Barbara No- 
vak, David Huntington, William Hom- 
er, myself, and, slightly later, Theodore 
Stebbins and John Wilmerding—stud- 
ied traditional history of art while 
pursuing their American specialty inde- 
pendently, since there were no senior 
academic Americanists with whom to 
study. There was no professor of the 
history of American art at Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, N. Y. U., 
Penn, Michigan, or Berkeley. We all 
except Huntington (Yale) did our grad- 
uate work at Harvard, where there was 
at least a sympathetic Benjamin Row- 
land, who, after Oriental and Italian 
trecento art, professed American art as 
a tertiary interest. For the most part my 
generation learned about the history of 
American art as we went along—folding 
whatever we discovered about American 
art into our traditional art historical 
education. In the process, the study of 
American art was brought closer to the 
mainstream of the history of art and, as 
my generation secured professorships 
and senior curatorships, it became more 


respectable. 

Yet a fundamental prejudice ha 
remained. Pre~World War H America 
art is still considered by the art histori 
cal establishment (although not by col 
lectors) as below the aesthetic level o 
other schools. But if the academic per 
ception of the generally inferior aes 
thetic quality of American art has no 
changed, the values prevalent in th 
world of scholarship, rippling even int 
the history of art, have. What was onc 
the aesthetic hability of American ar 
has become an intellectual advantage 1 
an antielitist scholarly world of “new 
history, of structuralism and semiotic: 
of Marxist theory, of an increasing] 
permeable border between the human 
ties and the social sciences; a world c 
relative rather than absolute “quality? 
a world of burgeoning interest in ne 
mediums (film) and neglected categc 
ries (folk art), cultures (African, and b 
extension Afro-American), genders, an 
classes. 


I find it useful to define this change a 
being from the traditional study c 
the history of art to the study of a 
history. In the history of art, the subjec 
is art, and the study is of the patterns c 
causation—stylistic, iconographic, tech 
nical--that have shaped its develop 
ment. The fundamental task has bee 
taxonomic, the sorting out of the popula 
tion of objects we call art to arrive a 
conclusions regarding authorship, chre 
nology, national and individual style: 
and authenticity. This has been th 
essential work and great achievement ¢ 
more than a century of scholarship i 
our relatively young field. Now, how 
ever, art is being increasingly perceive 
as a means as well as an end, and in a 
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history the subject is history, especially 
social and cultural history. Here the 
goal of scholarship is to achieve a more 
profound understanding of individuals 
and societies, and works of art provide 
tangible evidence. Works of art are his- 
torical events that, unlike words and 
deeds, survive. In them the past exists in 
the present; as their authentic evidence 
is reexamined, history can be reexper- 
ienced. Art history involves a shift in 
focus from the history of art; but it need 
not diminish the value of art as art—it 
simply enlarges its potency. 

In the context of art history, the study 
of American art has attracted new inter- 
est. Accepted standards of aesthetic 
quality are no longer the determinants 
of the academic pecking order,’ and in 
the changed circumstances, American- 
ists have the advantage of a head start. 
In recent years scholars working with 
American art, accepting its aesthetic 
limitations, have been especially adven- 
turous in striking out in new directions. 
Thus, for example, Henry Glassie’s 
study of the aesthetically ignoble Folk 
Housing of Middle Virginia is as serious 
an intellectual enterprise as is the study 
of Charles Bulfinch or Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Much of the new work in the 
history of American art has not been the 
achievement of art historians. Scholars 
from American studies, literature, folk- 
lore and folklife, anthropology, and 
other fields have felt free to consider 
American art as cultural evidence, and 
they have done so to good effect. And 
some of the most innovative writing in 
American art has appeared not in such 
art history periodicals as Art Journal, 
Art Bulletin, or even the American Art 
Journal, but in American Quarterly, the 
Winterthur Portfolio, and Prospects. 


his single issue of Art Journal can- 

not encompass all that is going on 
in American art scholarship today. Pho- 
tography, architecture, the decorative 
arts, and contemporary art have been 
excluded as subjects requiring their own 
dedicated issues. Nor have we tried to 
include systematically all the current 
theoretical approaches. What is pre- 
sented is a mix of articles by some senior 
(and not-so-senior) scholars who have 
published important books and articles 
in the field, and by some younger schol- 
ars who give evidence of thinking origi- 
nally and creatively as they move into 


‘our field. It is worth noting that almost 


all the more experienced contributors 
have an extra—art historical interest or 
background. Stein and Wolf have roots 
in literature; Wolf, Johns, and myself 
are closely linked to American Studies. 
But the younger contributors are once 
more, I believe, pure art historians, sug- 
gesting the resiliency of our field as we 
have assimilated new approaches and 
methodologies to our academic pro- 
grams. 

A wide range of interests is indicated 
by the topics. There is, however, a 
marked chronological narrowness. Of 
approximately sixty responses to the call 
for papers, only one dealt with the seven- 
teenth century and one with the eigh- 
teenth century. A generation ago the 
pronounced move of young American- 
ists was forward into the nineteenth 
century; today it is into the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 
But the more profound changes seem to 
be methodological rather than chrono- 
logical. Aesthetic handicaps have been 
converted into scholarly assets, and 
American art, once the most parochial 
of all art historical fields, is now one of 


the most catholic. Here is a sampling of 
where we are. 


Note 

1 Americanists, however, generally feel that their 
colleagues in other fields undervalue the aes- 
thetic quality of American art. We would argue 
for the world-class stature of John Singleton 
Copley’s portraits, George Caleb Bingham’s 
drawings, Fitz Hugh Lane’s marine paintings, 
Winslow Homer’s watercolors, Thomas Ea- 
kins’s late portraits—we all have our candi- 
dates. 


Jules David Prown is Professor of the 
History of Art at Yale University. 
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Fig. I Thomas Smith, Self-Portrait, oil on canvas, 61 x 60.3 cm. Worcester, Mass., Worcester Art Museum. 
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Thomas Smith’s Self-Portrait: 


Image/Text as Artifact 


By Roger B. Stein 





Why why should I the World be 
mincing 
therin a world of Evils Finding. 
Then Farwell World: Farwell 


thy Jarres 
thy Joies thy Toles thy Wiles 
thy Warrs, 
Truth Sounds Retreat: | am not 
sorye. 
The Eternall Drawes to him my 
heart 
By Faith (which can thy Force 
Subvert) 
To Crowne me (after Grace) with 
Glory. 


$ 


rom its prominent position in the 

American galleries of the Worces- 
ter Art Museum and from the pages of 
countless books on American art, the 
strongly modeled countenance of 
Thomas Smith (Fig. 1) stares out at us. 
He is seated, half-length, in a studded 
leather chair close to the picture plane, 
with a curtain on one side and a window 
view of a naval battle on the other. His 
hand is on a skull, beneath which lies a 
poem signed with a “$” monogram. 
Despite the modest size of the canvas, in 
its quiet way the figure is a commanding 
presence. 

But it is nøt only the figure of Thomas 
Smith that attracts our attention. The 
poem beneath the skull, tilted up some- 
what awkwardly, nearly intruding into 
our space before it drops over the table 
edge almost at the picture plane, is 
sharp, precise, clearly in focus (Fig. 2), 
and as meticulously delineated as 
Smith’s lace neckcloth. Its verbal pres- 
ence has been acknowledged by most art 
historians, and the text quoted, in whole 
or in part, usually as a general gloss on 





Fig. 2 Detail, Smith, Self-Portrait. 


the visual image or as evidence of the 
“Puritan” characteristics of the picture 
and the late-seventeenth-century cul- 
ture with which it is identified. But most 
discussions have concentrated on the 
visual aspects of the painting: its stylistic 
significance as evidence of a shift from 
the flat Elizabethan work of the 1670s in 
New England—such as Mrs. Freake 
and Baby Mary (Worcester Art Mu- 
seum) or The Mason Children (San 
Francisco, de Young Museum)—to a 
more Baroque concept of space and 
modeling; or its thematic significance in 
the history of American self-portraiture, 
of seascape and marine painting, or of 
the vanitas still life, as the earliest 
extant work in the colonies in each of 
these genres. In these multiple ways the 
Smith self-portrait has been accorded 
an important place in the early history 


of American painting.’ 

In this process, however, we hav 
missed the significance of the poem an 
of the relation of the verbal to the visuz 
for Smith and for his culture. The poet 
is a “gloss” on the visual in very partici 
lar ways, and it is at once both less an 
more than a link to “Puritanism.” | 
fact the poem is the central organizin 
element, the key to the picture—to 1 
design, to the relationship of its parts 1 
one another, and to its meaning both <é 
an individual work and as an artifa 
within its larger culture. We need 1 
understand its role in order to recaptul 
the larger significance of this painting. 

This is especially so because the trad 
tional resources of art historical invest 
gation, with their combination of b 
ography and connoisseurship, are in th 
instance insufficient. The finest scho 
arly sleuths of the past fifty years or $ 
have subjected the work to painstakir 
technical analysis. They have examine 
it in relation to a group of other works | 
hopes of defining and isolating the spi 
cific individual “‘style’” of Thom: 
Smith, and have combed European ar 
especially British materials for sourci 
and precedents. Yet the puzzle 
unsolved, and the identity of Thom: 
Smith remains an enigma. 

Smith’s name appears on a Harvar 
College document of 1680 as copyist « 
the Dutch portrait of the Reverend Wi 
liam Ames in the college collection (Fi, 
3). Recently a will and inventory «í 
1688 and 1691, which seem to establis 
Captain Thomas Smith as a wealtł 
Bostonian at his death, have bee 
located.’ Beyond that, we have on 
family tradition. The absence of bi 
graphical data makes impossible at th 
point the identification of the batt 
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Fig. 3 Attributed to Willem van der 
Vliet, The Reverend William Ames, oil 
on white oak panel, 86.1 x 65.5 cm. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Portrait Collection: Gift-Ephraim 
Hyde. 


scene in the window view, if, in fact, its 
purpose is to allude to some specific 
event in Smith’s life as “mariner,” as 
such elements in portraits of the period 
frequently do.* Smith’s copy of the 
Ames portrait has disappeared, but the 
Dutch original is at Harvard and is the 
only identifiable painting that we know 
Smith saw; all other specific “sources” 
of his art remain speculative rather 
than verifiable through documentary 
evidence. 

Similarly, although the provenance of 
the self-portrait is through the Smith 
family, we have no written record of its 
ownership before the nineteenth century 
and hence no direct evidence of its sig- 
nificance to earlier viewers. The identifi- 
cation of the Smith self-portrait with 
New England Puritan culture is thus by 
no means absolute, although we pre- 
sume the work was done in the Boston 
area. The evidence of the documents, of 
costume, of the flags in the window 
view, and the subject’s appearance with 
white hair, suggesting a man in his late 
fifties or older, have led to the dating of 





Fig. 4 Attributed to Thomas Smith, Portrait of Major Thomas Savage, 1679, oil 
on canvas, 106.5 x 94 cm. Boston, Mass., Museum of Fine Arts, Bequest of Henry 
Lee Shattuck in memory of the late Morris Gray, 1983, 1983.35. 
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this work between 1670 and 1691, 
Smith’s presumed death date; and that 
accords with the dated Major Thomas 
Savage (1679) (Fig. 4) and other New 
England works thought to be by his 
hand. 

While awaiting the happy discovery 
of new documentary biographical mate- 
rial, we are thus forced back on the work 
itself, on that special combination of 
visual and verbal evidence offered by the 
painting and the cultural contexts 
within which this evidence can be most 
fully understood. And properly so; for 
what is compelling about the painting is 
not its source in some individual’s life 
history but its role as a cultural artifact, 
as a powerful particular visual shape of 
American and European culture of the 
period from 1670 to 1691. 


T he problems posed by the Thomas 
Smith self-portrait ask us to move 
beyond traditional art historical meth- 
odology to the analytical techniques of 
students of American literature and 
colonial material culture. As the Tash- 
jians succinctly posed the problem a 
decade ago in their study of New 
England gravestones: 


We must begin to make sense out 
of the objects as they were signifi- 
Cant to those who made and used 
them. To do so requires a recogni- 
tion of the artifact first as a con- 
crete manifestation of culture in 
its own right, then as a part of the 
intangible network of ideas, atti- 
tudes, and values that brought it 
into being. The presence of an 
object encourages an examination 
of its own formal logic which 
reveals an otherwise invisible con- 
text. To move back and forth from 
the visible to the invisible is the 
process that recreates the artifact 
most completely.” 


The emphasis in recent studies on the 
“historical analysis of expressive behav- 
ior, in which “shifts in New England 
material culture embody (not reflect!) 
fundamental changes in man’s relation- 
ship to the world,’ focuses our attention 
on the dynamic process in which arti- 
facts participate: the complex inter- 
change between maker and user, 
between forms and techniques and the 
meanings they are designed to commu- 
nicate to a presumptive audience that 
shares these ways of seeing and know- 
ing. To explore the Thomas Smith self- 
portrait in this context moves us from 
Static or linear identification of sources 
and taxonomic stylistic discrimination 
of the work as “object” to examine more 
fully the role such a work plays in 
human life, its participation in that 


“network of ideas, attributes and values 
that brought it into being” and that it 
seeks to “embody (not reflect!).” The 
qualification is crucial; it underlines the 
difference between a work’s passively 
“illustrating” some reified notion of the 
culture and its participation in actively 
giving one shape to that culture. 

The formal evidence of the pictorial 
surface makes it clear that we are in the 
presence of considerable skill, of a pro- 
fessional artist designing his canvas in 
clear and coherent ways. The forceful 
gaze of the powerfully modeled head, 
the delicately brushed-in white hair, and 
the point de Milan lace neckcloth’ insist 
on the tangible reality, the individual 
physical presence of the sitter-artist. He 
has presumably painted his self-image 
in a mirror, although instead of holding 
palette and brushes—a frequent device 
in the iconography of artists’ self- 
portraits—his hand is on the skull. His 
artistic signature is located in the mono- 
gram at the bottom of his verbal state- 
ment, the poem, which echoes in color 
and pattern the delicacy of the lace. The 
window view of the naval battle, with its 
ships, flags, rigging, and star-shaped 
fortress, defines another area of the can- 
vas, and it has some of the same preci- 
sion of detail. In color and organization 
the window replicates in smaller scale 
the pattern of the painting as a whole. 
The fluffy white clouds and the flags 
with touches of precious ultramarine® 
repeat the colors of the face, hair, and 
blue eyes of Smith; the earth colors of 
the lower half of the window view echo 
those of the rounded skull, hand, and 
table, and the dark surround of the 
figure to our right; and the star-shaped 
geometric volume of the fort is played 
off against the globe of the skull. 

The carefully patterned logic of the 
design—near against far, interior 
against exterior, the vital living face 
against the dull, echoing shape of the 
generalized skull, with rapid shifts of 
focus and detail of treatment—suggests 
a complex purposiveness. Clearly the 
Thomas Smith self-portrait is, despite 
occasional awkwardness of technique, a 
carefully and self-consciously designed 
visual construct that locates the domi- 
nant presence of the sitter-artist spa- 
tially in several contexts, one of which— 
the poem—altimately denies verbally 
the worldly self who looks out at us. 


T he paradox of this seeming conflict 
between a vividly rendered visual 
world and a verbal statement that says 
“Farwell,” asking us to focus on a life 
after death, requires explanation. The 
resolution of the paradox depends on our 
understanding of the characteristics of 
the portrait tradition Smith inherits and 
of the interrelated significance of the 


window view, the skull, and the poem 
that ultimately organizes all elements 
into a unified cultural statement. 

The visual tradition within which 
Thomas Smith is working is clear 
enough, although its particular rele- 
vance needs clarification. The Smith 
self-portrait 1s a vanitas, a memento 
mori, within an emblematic tradition 
that had its roots in the sixteenth- 
century Italy of Cesare Ripa and 
Andrea Alciati and spread rapidly to the 
North in the next century. Although we 
can find memento mori inscriptions in 
portraits at least as early as the kneeling 
images of the Lenzi donors in Masac- 
cios Holy Trinity fresco (1425) in 
Santa Maria Novella, Florence (be- 
neath whom appears the skeleton on a 
sarcophagus with the inscription, “what 
you are, | once was; what I am, you will 
become”), the specifically emblematic 
strategy involved a witty play between 
picture and text, each commenting on 
the other in non-narrative, frequently 
arbitrary ways, linking sacred and prof- 
ane, Classical and Christian, to create a 
unity of meaning in the mind of the 
beholder. The conceptual dominates and 
controls the perceptual experience. 
Sometimes the visual image is linked to 
the recondite imprese of heraldry; in 
other cases the specific verbal text is 
implied rather than explicit in the pic- 
ture. The emblematic approach also 
encouraged the use of a more general 
gestural symbolic language, where ob- 
jects, costume, pose stood for moral or 
spiritual attributes, or cued the viewer to 
the sitter’s rank and social position. In 
some emblematic portraits we find 
background scenes referring to incidents 
in the life of the portrait subject. Yet the 
particularization of the sitter, whether 
in facial features or biographical inci- 
dent scenically encapsulated, is not at 
the expense of the overall attempt to 
project the life of the sitter upon some 
larger social, political, or religious can- 
vas. We “know” a self in non-narrative, 
conceptual context.’ 

Within the emblematic portrait tradi- 
tion in England there was a significant 
shift in style from the stiff, hieratic 
Elizabethan icon to the Northern Ba- 
roque portrait with its more illusionistic 
treatment of forms, of the figure exist- 
ing in space and time, and of the impli- 
cations of movement. In royal portrai- 
ture this shift can be measured by the 
differences between George Gower’s 
Armada Elizabeth (1588) (Fig. 5) and 
Godfrey Kneller’s James II] as Duke of 
York and Lord High Admiral (1684) 
(Fig. 6), each with naval scenes emble- 
matic of royal power.'' The 1633 Dutch 
portrait of Reverend William Ames (see 
Fig. 3), the “effigy” that Thomas Smith 
copied for Harvard, is a good simple 





Fig. 5 George Gower, Elizabeth I, c. 
1588, oil on panel, 104. x 133.5 cm. 
Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, by kind 
permission of the Marquess of 
Tavistock, and the Trustees of the 
Bedford Estates. 





Fig. 6 Godfrey Kneller, James II, 
1684-85, oil on canvas, 9234 x 5634”. 
London, National Portrait Gallery. 


case of the later style. Its origina 
inscription was limited to the date an 
age of the sitter. In its bold modeling o 
the beruffed figure against a flat back 
ground, the sculpted hands are se 
against the black of his ministerial gow! 
to function emblematically: one, grasp 
ing the gloves and rolled manuscript 
suggests his social position and thi 
resources of mind (he was a leadin; 
English Protestant theologian anc 
educator in exile); the other, over hi: 
heart, suggests his inner spiritua 
commitment.’ 

The emblematic portrait is thus ar 
attempt to define an individual throug! 
a complex combination of image anc 
text, with increasing emphasis on his o1 
her location in space and time and, ir 
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the vanitas version, in relation to eterni- 
ty, projecting an earthly self onto a 
cosmic “map.” The emblematic habit of 
mind was part of the intellectual equip- 
ment of an artist of Smith’s generation, 
in America’? as well as in Europe, a 
component of the artist’s way of concep- 
tualizing and visualizing, although how 
he or she chose to use or not use it could 
vary. 


small group of portraits has been 

linked to Thomas Smith’s hand." 
Major Thomas Savage (see Fig. 4) 
combines an heraldic crest, a view of 
Boston that defines synthetically his 
military and political roles over the 
years, and a costume showing promi- 
nently his cane, sword, and baldric, 
attributes of his public position. Mrs. 
Patteshall and Child employs the con- 
ventional swag of drapery, suggesting 
wealth and defining her position within 
an interior (her husband’s portrait has a 
window view), and her hand holds a 
peach, sometimes an emblem of silence 
and the righteous heart and tongue. In 
the Unknown Gentleman, now thought 
to be Elisha Hutchinson, the artist con- 
centrates on the elaborate presentation 
of dress and the elegant baldric (like 
Savage’s) of a member of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company. 

Of this group, the self-portrait is the 
most iconographically complex, and its 
dependence on a verbal text explicit. 
Stylistically it is transitional; like the 
Savage, it exists at just that juncture 
between the earlier Elizabethan concep- 
tual handling of space-time, where all 
pictorial elements are equally present to 
the viewer who orders them mentally in 
some meaningful sequence, and the 
Baroque sense of space-time, which 
locates the sitter in some recognizable 
three-dimensional world at a particular 
moment. The countenance in the self- 
portrait, like that of the Ames (see Fig. 
3), is fully modeled, but the space sur- 
rounding the figure is not treated from a 
single point of view. The window frame 
is perceptually ambiguous, although the 
view does imply distance in space, and 
the poem suggests that this represents 
an earlier moment in time. The position 
of the poem emphasizes spatially its 
closeness, yet it drops over the edge of 
the table precisely at the point where the 
words declare their allegiance to a life 
after death, to a space beyond the 
world. 

This begins to suggest something of 
the emblematic role of the poem as a 
kind of directional sign system in the 
painting, but we must now turn briefly 
to the role of the window view and the 
skull before focusing fully on how the 
poem functions as an artifact in its own 
right and as the element that organizes 
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and gives coherence to Smith’s vision. 
From a biographical point of view, the 
window view is the most problematic 
element in the picture. It is likely, given 
the way in which the convention func- 
tions in the Savage portrait, that the 
Dutch and English flags on the ships, 
the fire aboard the English vessel, the 
sinking ship to the left, and the fortress 
below with one flag bearing three cres- 
cents (a specific but unidentified indica- 
tion of Islamic power) allude to one or 
more events in Smith’s unknown mari- 
time career. But the larger artistic and 
social contexts of the convention are 
clear enough. The naval scene had 
appeared for more than a hundred years 
in emblematic portraits, sometimes with 
long and elaborate verbal inscriptions." 
The scene in the Smith self-portrait is 
also similar to the type of Dutch naval 
and commercial sea scenes that had 
become popular in England, especially 
after the early 1670s when the Van de 
Veldes began working at Greenwich 
under the patronage of the Stuarts." 

Scenes of naval conflict functioned 
conventionally both in portraits and in 
maritime paintings to celebrate national 
and imperial power during a century of 
strife in which dynastic, commercial, 
and religious issues were closely interre- 
lated. The multivalent character of the 
emblematic tradition had proven itself 
especially flexible in meeting the ideo- 
logical needs of maritime Europe, since 
it has been used for both sacred and 
secular purposes, employing text and 
image that could be at once Christian 
and classical, ideal and realistic. At its 
most self-conscious, for example, Eliza- 
beth, the imperial Astraea in the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in Gower’s por- 
trait (see Fig. 5), is also the Virgin 
Queen, personification of the Faith 
overcoming the Antichrist in the Wars 
of the Lord. One hundred years later, 
Kneller depicted James II (see Fig. 6) 
as Duke of York in his function as Lord 
High Admiral, responsible for his 
nation’s maritime destiny." 

The period of Thomas Smith’s adult 
life was one of convulsive religious and 
political change that included the Crom- 
wellian Revolution, although the spe- 
cific political allegiances of Smith him- 
self remain at present an open question. 
From the death of Charles I in 1649 to 
the Glorious Revolution and the 
assumption of the English throne in 
1689 by William of Orange and Mary, 
eldest daughter of James II, the English 
were involved in shifting alliances and 
treaties. The Dutch situation was 
equally complex in political, commer- 
cial, and religious terms, at home and in 
relation to their neighbors on the conti- 
nent and across the Channel. Three 
Anglo-Dutch wars took place in 1652- 


54, 1665-67, and 1672-74, with the 
English taking the American colony of 
New Netherlands as well as Dutch forts 
on the Gold Coast during the “peace” of 
1664 and with an intervening triple 
alliance between the Dutch Republic, 
England, and Sweden in 1668.'* A joint 
Anglo-Dutch attack in 1670 on Cape 
Spartal on the African coast against the 
Barbary States may have been the event 
represented in the Smith window scene, 
which brings together English, Dutch, 
and Islamic flags.'? Charles Coleman 
Sellers has used the poem’s military 
language—““Truth Sounds Retreat” — 
to suggest alternatively that the allusion 
is to the Restoration, that Smith was in 
Massachusetts after the Restoration, 
having participated in Sir Robert 
Blake’s attack on Tunis of 1655 during 
the Commonwealth.” 

Clearly, though, whether or not it 
commemorates a specific battle in which 
Smith was personally engaged, the win- 
dow scene emblematizes man’s conflicts 
in the world, defined as international 
maritime struggle against enemies who 
are both secular rivals for worldly power 
and challenges to the “Truth” of the 
Protestant faith—whether Islamic or 
Catholic, whether crystallized in oppos- 
ing political regimes or warring national 
states, or whether part of the fraternal 
political and religious conflicts which 
were tearing apart both England and the 
Low Countries. The “Farwell” of 
Thomas Smith’s poem is to “the 
World,” “a World of Evils,” to “thy 
Jarres / thy Joies thy Toies thy Wiles 
thy Warrs’’—not a single battle scene 
but the plural ““Warrs” of the European 
world, which were also, to the religious 
imagination during Smith’s lifetime, the 
“Wars of the Lord.” 

The emblematic organization of the 
painting brings together conceptually 
the spiritual drama of the “Wars of the 
Lord” and the political conflicts among 
economic powers in the empirical world 
of seventeenth-century Europe, conflicts 
in which America was part of the strug- 
gle and part of the prize. The Thomas 
Smith self-portrait thus offers us a way 
of understanding how ideology functions 
in works of art to crystallize, to embody, 
and hence to reinforce the dominant 
values of that culture. It offers the evi- 
dence through which the late-twentieth- 
century social historian of art and the 
student of material culture may move 
beyond description to measure and 
judge the social behavior of that earlier 
culture through its visual achievements. 
The language of the poem, by generaliz- 
ing the social meaning, is designed to 
turn us from the worldly conflict of the 
window view to the lower left area, to 
the skull and the poem itself. 


he skull is immediately recogniza- 

ble as a vanitas emblem, a 
memento mori, familiar in Catholic and 
in Protestant art, whether associated 
with Saint Jerome’s ascetic withdrawal 
to the study or to half-naked poverty or 
with bourgeois portrait images or with 
still lifes, especially from the Leiden 
School in mid-seventeenth-century Hol- 
land.”' Its function was to serve as a 
general moral reminder of the limits of 
time and our mortal existence, but it 
also functioned strategically to hold in 
check the human impulse toward power, 
self-aggrandizement, accumulation, and 
love of the world. Paintings that lavish 
attention on the profusion of shapes on a 
table top, or the texture of silk and lace 
on an elegant dress, or the atmospheric 
effects of clouds on a windy day play to 
the urge to know the world empirically 
and to possess it physically, territorially. 
The skull functioned ideologically to 
harness and control these energies. The 
Smith self-portrait, as a modest version 
of the vanitas, allowed the sitter-artist 
and his viewer their worldly impulses, 
emblematically associated with wealth 
and power and beauty, before condemn- 
ing these things as “a world of Evils” 
and bringing them under moral and 
spiritual control. The Thomas Smith of 
picture and poem is “not sorye”’ to leave 
the world, but he has acted in it, as 
mariner and artist, and he seems to have 
died prosperous. The clues are there, 
despite the missing evidence; the context 
exists, and the social historian of art 
must insist that we recognize the tran- 
scendental resolution as an ideologically 
evasive strategy. The vanitas does give 
permission to an expanding capitalist 
society and to imperial ambition to live 
in the world, to participate actively in its 
Jarres, its Joies, its Toies, its Wiles, its 
Warrs, and then, finally, to leave it 
“with weaned affections.” 

The skull also served more schemati- 
cally in a variety of emblematic ways in 
the graphic arts of Europe and Ameri- 

? In New England of the late seven- 
teenth century its predominant appear- 
ance is on gravestones, and it is in this 
context that it most clearly illuminates 
the Smith self-portrait. The rich visual 
tradition of tombstone art is clear evi- 
dence of the Puritan’s approval of visual 
art in “Civil” matters to celebrate 
human achievement, although they con- 
demned idolatry and the explicit depic- 
tion of devotional images, frequently 
citing Samuel Mather’s Testimony 
from the Scripture against Idolatry & 
Superstition (1672) as their text. The 
tomb effigy was such a “Civil” memo- 
rial of the meaning of a human life, a 
kind of posthumous emblematic por- 
trait. The earliest extant tombstones fre- 
quently contain in their tympana or bor- 
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Fig. 7 Gravestone of John Person, 1679. 7% x 204" Wakefield, ee Cu 


of Allan I. Ludwig. 


ders some form of skull—alone, winged, 
or as a separate emblem among other 
conceptually related images (Fig. 7). 
Beneath or between these visual forms 
lay the verbal inscription, the epitaph of 
the departed, which often combined 
some account of the worldly significance 
of the departed with language re- 
minding us of the transience of life.” 

In the Smith self-portrait the skull, as 
many commentators have noted, is not 
realistic; it is closer to gravestone 
images. This is no accidental likeness, 
for in form and function in the painting 
it Operates quite precisely to engender 
the well-known gravestone pattern. The 
geometry of the skull, the shapes of eye 
and nose holes, are explicitly not the 
shapes of a particular human skull form, 
and the evidence of Smith’s treatment of 
the structure of his own head (and of 
those in other portraits attributed to 
him) makes it clear that this is at least in 


part a choice, not merely a failure « 
technique.” The Smith skull is designe 
to generalize the image, to contrast wit 
the well-modeled living face, to juxti 
pose the empty blank eye sockets to tł 
piercing eyes of the sitter-artist lookin 
out at us, to make us experience tł 
difference between living flesh and tt 
sign of our mortality. 

The skull itself cannot speak—th 
lower jaw is missing—yet illusionist 
cally it seems to utter the written shee 
of the poem. The complex of skull an 
poem thus becomes a visual pur 
together they create a gravestone ( 
image and epitaph, of visual emble1 
and verbal commentary, with the nam 
of the not-quite deceased prominent] 
displayed in the monogram “$” at th 
bottom, a second portrait of Thome 
Smith as “up-ended tomb effigy.” Th 
pun also involves the formal game of ar 
using the two-dimensional surface of th 
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painted canvas to “animate” illusionisti- 
cally into three dimensions what Smith 
and his contemporary audience knew as 
the flat slab of the stone carver (or the 
printed broadside or elegy with its flat 
woodcut emblem). 

The visual punning may extend to the 
particular shape of the nose hole, where 
Smith generalizes in a particular direc- 
tion. The stylized shape is that of an 
inverted heart. Generally understood to 
be the locus of spiritual transformation, 
the heart does not become a prominent 
form in New England gravestone art 
before 1800, though it does appear as an 
ancillary form in three stones of the 
Boston area before 1700 and achieves 
greater prominence after about 1716. 
Smith’s usage thus precedes that by 
most carvers, but that he intends us to 
read the nose as an inverted heart seems 
likely. The clue again lies in the poem, 
wherein he tells us that “the Eternall 
drawes to him my heart”—that is, spa- 
tially upwards, from the world of the 
senses to the inner world of the spirit. 
The heart-shaped nose may thus be 
another visual pun, similar in kind to 
other transformative images on colonial 
New England stones.” 


T he witty propensity to punning, to 
conceits, to the paradoxical har- 
nessing together of unlikes to create new 
aesthetic orders is characteristic of the 
period, available visually, verbally, and 
in those emblems which link the two. 
The well-known poetic anagram 
“Thomas Dudley / Ah! Old Must Dye” 
(1645), which the Tashjians discuss in 
their study of gravestones, may be taken 
as an example equally appropriate for 
our purposes, not only for its ideas—it is 
a vanitas poem—but for its form: 


A death’s head on your hand you 
neede not weare, 
A dying head you on your 
shoulders beare. 
You neede not one to mind you, 
you must dye, 
You in your name may spell 
mortalitye. 
Younge men may dye, but old 
men, these dye must, 
“Twill not be long before you 
turne to dust. 
Before you turne to dust! ah! 
must! old! dye! 
What shall younge doe, when old 
in dust doe lye? 
When old in dust lye, what N. 
England doe? 
When old in dust doe lye, it’s best 
dye too.” 
The anagrammatic game scrambles a 
proper name-—-Thomas Dudley—first 
into a phrase (“Ah! Old Must Dye”) 
and then into a series of images that 
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re-spell, as it were, the significance of 
life and death. It at once internalizes the 
meaning of death (we need not wear 
death’s-head rings, traditional parts of 
the burial ritual);”’ extends the meaning 
of the individual’s life to that of the 
society (“What N. England doe?”); 
and, while asserting the transience of 
life, gives Dudley and the unknown writ- 
er's own poetic creation immortality. 
Wit is both the instrument of spiritually 
chastening the self and a means of 
asserting the capacity of art to capture 
“the Truth” of one’s culture. In its ori- 
gins and in its continued practice the 
emblematic tradition was a game of 
verbal-visual wit, and Thomas Smith in 
his use of the skull-poem complex con- 
tinues that witty tradition. 

The key, as I have said, lies in the 
verbal line as a commentary on the 
visual; and this turns us finally to the 
central significance of the poem to the 
Thomas Smith self-portrait, not as 
another statement or an iconographic 
“motif” in some additive way,” but as 
the ultimate dynamic organizing ele- 
ment in the picture. For a poem is 
neither a series of abstract statements 
nor a mere record of impressions; it is an 
act of the mind, a verbal structure, a 
way of shaping conceptions and percep- 
tions to achieve some end. An example 
almost exactly contemporary with the 
Smith self-portrait may suggest the 
direction of our analysis here. Edward 
Taylor’s “Preparatory Meditations be- 
fore my Approach to the Lords Supper. 
Chiefly upon the Doctrin preached upon 
the Day of administration,” written 
from 1682 to 1725, are, as their title 
suggests, poems based, sometimes sepa- 
rately, sometimes in groups, on Biblical 
texts. The poetic meditation has 
traditionally a tripartite form: first, a 
perception and sensuous apprehension 
of the idea or doctrine by the mind; then 
the reasoning upon it as it passes 
through the understanding; and ulti- 
mately the transformation of perception 
and understanding, knowledge of the 
head, into knowledge of the heart, willed 
belief as a felt choice that leads to action 
in the world.” 

In Meditation 34, First Series (dated 
November 1689) with a text from | Cor. 
3:22, “Death is Yours,” Taylor opens 
with a lament on the difficulty of finding 
an adequate language in which to 
express his belief: 


My Lord I fain would Praise thee 
Well but finde 
Impossibilities blocke up my 
pass. 
My tongue Wants Words to tell 
my thoughts, my Minde 
Wants thoughts to Comprehend 
thy Worth, alas! 


Thy Glory far Surmounts my 
thoughts, my thoughts 

Surmount my Words: Hence little 
praise is brought 


Yet despite this expression of spiritual 
and artistic inadequacy—of the human 
being to sing God’s praises, of words to 
thoughts, thoughts to God’s glory—he 
begins to conjure up images of the 
“King of Glory” who can “handy cuff” 
and destroy the “King of Terrours” and 
“his head / To pieces brakst. Hence 
Cruel Death lies Dead.” From this 
imagistic word play comes the recogni- 
tion that “The Golden Dore of Glory is 
the Grave.” 

The crucial stanza, from our point of 
view, is the fifth, which immediately 
follows this recognition: 


The Painter lies who pensills 
death’s Face grim 
With White bare butter Teeth, 
bare staring bones, 
With Empty Eyeholes, Ghostly 
Lookes which fling 
Such Dread to see as raiseth 
Deadly groans, 
For thou hast farely Washt 
Deaths grim grim face 
And made his Chilly 
finger-ends drop grace. 


The grotesqueness of the last line, a 
worldy impossibility in which the repul- 
sive becomes the instrument of the Holy, 
is precisely the paradoxical recognition 
of belief that consciousness needs, and 
the poem can thus end in joy——‘Oh Ile 
sing / This Triumph o’re the Grave! 
Death where’s thy Sting?”—because 
the heartfelt recognition of his faith and 
its transformative power has triumphed 
over his experience of his earthly (and 
artistic) inadequacy. The falsehood of 
which he accuses the painter of vanitas 
skulls is in not recognizing that Death is 
the path to Grace, that “Death is 
yours,” as the scriptural text—now fully 
understood and made the source of 
willed belief—-had claimed. But his 
attack on the painter is paradoxically 
also a stage in his own meditative pro- 
cess of artistically transforming an idea, 
a doctrine, a text, through sensory 
apprehension into a theological truth, so 
that he can paraphrase the Pauline text: 
“Death is swallowed up in Victory. O 
Death, where is thy sting?” (1 Cor. 
15:54-55)” He can, that is, leap the gap 
between the human and the divine by 
speaking “Truth” in the voice of the 
Apostle. 

The importance of this lies not in the 
idea or the doctrine or even in the use of 
the vanitas iconography, none of which 
is new, but in the transformative power 
of the meditative form, in the poem as 
active generator of belief, focusing per- 


ceptions and conceptions towards known 
ends, both theologically and artistically. 
Through our grasp of the strategies of 
the formal organization—-whether of 
skulls on rings or on gravestones, or of 
anagrams and broadsides and sermons, 
or of the more elaborate verbal forms of 
late-seventeenth-century meditation, el- 
egy, and biography—-we are offered 
insight inte how an artifact actively 
functions in its culture, how it becomes a 
kind of expressive behavior through 
which its creator organizes meaning 
affectively to reach his audience. 


he poem in the Thomas Smith self- 

portrait is designed, in one sense, to 
function emblematically as a verbal 
gloss, a commentary on the visual 
images. But it is also a cognitive map of 
the several territories of the image, a 
map that charts our voyage through the 
picture and through the world, instruct- 
ing the perceiver how and in what order 
and direction to read them: vertically 
from top to bottom, from window to 
skull to poem, from life to death to the 
hereafter.” Its intentional strategy 
moves us away from visual particulars 
and enables us to generalize experience 
verbally. The problem of the painting 
from this caltural point of view is that 
we risk becoming attached to the partic- 
ulars of the visual world, admiring the 
strength of feature of the sitter’s counte- 
nance and the beauty of his lace neck- 
cloth, or asking what specific battle is 
represented in the window scene. Yet 
the old man who looks out at us knows 
that that is an illusion. To attach our- 
selves to the things of this world is 
vanity. We must live in this world “with 
wean’d affections,” feeling its limits and 
prepared to say, as he does here, 
“Farwell.” 

That farewell gesture, visually emble- 
matized in the hand upon the skull, is 
also prepared for more fully in the poem 
and its visual counterparts. For this 
poem is the voice-act, the act of the 
mind, the thought; it is not the “deed” of 
Thomas Smith the mariner in the battle 
scene, though it is the creative act of 
Thomas Smith the artist. Visually it i$ 
“uttered” by the non-seeing skull, but it 
gives voice to the “$” who stares at 
us out of his darkened interior, with 
his hand on the cranium, seat of the 
mind, as he articulates his question, 
“Why why should I the World be mind- 
ing” (the verbal pun is, I assume, 
intentional). 

The interrogatory form of this brief 
meditation requires, like the Taylor 
meditation, a resolution. It is a rhetori- 
cal stance and, given the meticulous 
attention to the worldly details in the 
picture, the question is not an inconse- 
quential one. The response comes quick- 


ly: “Then Farwell World: Farwell thy 
Jarres / thy Joies thy Toies thy Wiles 
thy Warrs.” “Then” establishes the 
time coordinates: the window view is an 
earlier external life of the self, now 
interiorized both spatially and concep- 
tually, with his present hand upon the 
skull, and with futurity available in the 
words of the poem that follow. What ts 
at issue in the painting is precisely the 
degree to which Smith exists “in time” 
or in a constructed conceptual world. 

The fifth line is the point of transition. 
The image of “retreat,” as I have men- 
tioned earlier, is linked to the military 
language of “the World,” but it is 
“Truth,” an absolute abstraction, that Is 
in command, and the self registers his 
acceptance; for “the Eternall” is draw- 
ing him, not through the senses or in 
deed or thought but through “my 
heart.” The meditative process has 
reached its goal in the transformation of 
the heart, of the now passive self before 
God. 

How do we know this? Because the 
last two lines make it crystal clear to an 
audience that shares the artist’s frame 
of reference, his cognitive equipment: 


By Faith (which can thy Force 
Subvert) 
To Crowne me (after Grace) with 
Glory. 


The power of “Faith” is apparent in the 
allusion back to the world and its mili- 
tary strife. A generation that had expe- 
rienced directly or indirectly the rapid 
shifts in political power in England and 
on the continent as well as in the colo- 
nies and that shared a sense that these 
were not merely civil “Jarres” but strug- 
gles of the Faith, wars of the Lord, could 
clearly make sense out of the notion of 
force being “subverted.” 


I ndeed, in its general direction and 
even in its specific language, Smith’s 
rhetoric echoes the far loftier cadences 
of the final book of Paradise Lost 
(1667), when the Archangel Michael 
previsions for Adam the history of the 
human race after the Fall. He tells of the 
persecution of those “who in the worship 
persevere / Of Spirit and of Truth” 
(XII: 532-33), while others 


deem in outward Rites and 
specious forms 
Religion satisfi'd; Truth shall 
retire 
Bestuck with sland’rous darts, 
and works of Faith 
Rarely be found. (534~-37) 


But in the day of Christ’s coming, as 
Adam, spokesman for all humankind, 
recognizes, time will “stand fixt: beyond 
is all abyss, / Eternity, whose end no eye 
can reach” (555--56)-—-note the limits of 


the visible. Chastened, Adam bows ot 
diently, to “love with fear the on 
God,” to obey His providence, 


and on him sole depend, 

Merciful over all his works, with 
good 

Still overcoming evil, and by 
small 

Accomplishing great things, by 
things deem’d weak 

Subverting worldly strong, and 
worldly wise 

By simply meek; that suffering 
for Truth’s sake 

Is fortitude to highest victory, 

And to the faithful Death the 
Gate of Life. (562-71) 


Not only in its theological direction, 
its explication of the nature of Christi: 
heroism, and in its attitude towar 
Christian time and space, but in : 
specific language, in the metaphor 
shapes of his imagining the triumph 
the spirit over the world, Smith’s mode 
poem is akin to the greatest Protesta 
epic of his time. 

But the deeper significance of t 
final two lines of the Smith poe 
depends on more than their Protesta 
orthodoxy or even on their embedde 
ness within a Protestant rhetorical trac 
tion. These lines depend also on : 
understanding of typology——that syste 
of Biblical exegesis which involved t 
reconciliation of Old Testament mat 
rial (the “types”) with the grand drar 
of the life, death, and resurrection 
Christ in the New Testament (the “an 
type’)—-shared by Smith and ł 
audience. The types could also be fou: 
in the experienced world, in time a: 
history, as seventeenth-century explic 
tors were emphasizing: the antity 
exists ultimately beyond history a 
time, in a world of transcendent value 

The allusive structure of the final li 
in particular gives to the poem and 
the painting as a whole its ultima 
shape and meaning. It weans us frc 
the pleasures of the visible and offers 
readers the wonders of the invisit 
world. The typological process wou 
have been available to any ordinary se 
enteenth-century reader of the Bib 
although to us it may involve consulti 
a concordance. The first suggestions a 
in Proverbs: “She shall give to thi 
head an ornament of grace: a crown 
glory shall she deliver to thee” (4:9) a 
“The hoary head’’—~surely relevant 
the portrait before us——“‘is a crown 
glory, if it be found in the way 
righteousness.” (16:31) The same © 
Testament promise is articulated in t 
8th Psalm, which begins, “O Lord o 
Lord, How excellent is thy name in: 
the earth! Who hast set thy glory abo 
the heavens,” and continues with 
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well-known question (the interrogatory 
mood and language—-‘‘mind-ful’— 
recall the beginning of Smith’s poem): 


What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son 

of man, that thou visitest him? 

For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, 

and hast crowned him with glory 
and honour. (Ps. 8:4-5) 


But the point is that this Old Testament 
vision is reiterated in the opening chap- 
ters of the Pauline Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as the words of the prophets 
are “spoken unto us by his Son... Who 
being the brightness of his glory and the 
express image of his person.” (Heb. 1:2, 
3) Then, after repeating the lines of 
Psalm 8, in Heb. 2:9 “we see Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honor; that he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every 
man.” There are other relevant pas- 
sages,” but the point should be clear 
enough: to read Smith’s poem in the 
typological manner of the seventeenth 
century (as his contemporaries, espe- 
cially in Puritan New England, surely 
would have) is to see the portrait subject 
Thomas Smith reenacting in his life the 
great drama of faith, typed out in the 
Old Testament and fulfilled in its anti- 
type Christ in the New Testament. 
Thomas Smith and Christ become 
one—or will “(After Grace) with 
Glory.” 

The self of the American Puritan 
believer could become a figura christi, 
as Sacvan Bercovitch has indicated in 
his study of Cotton Mather’s biography 
of John Winthrop. Bercovitch’s analysis 
is particularly apposite for our purposes. 
The Magnalia Christi Americana 
(1702) was published within ten to 
twenty years of our portrait, and the 
painter and writer share a similar atti- 
tude towards the self and a similar way 
of giving that attitude artistic shape, a 
way of seeing and of organizing mean- 
ing. In retelling Winthrop’s life history, 
entitled “Nehemias Americanus,” 
Mather seeks to define his role in “the 
Noble Design of carrying a Colony of 
Chosen People into an American Wil- 
derness.” Winthrop is “Chosen for the 
Moses” and plays out his role in this 
re-enactment of the type. The biography 
is vivid in its social details but the drama 
is also internal, as he “strictly kept his 
Heart,” and in the final death scene, 
when he “gave up the Ghost,” his 
greatest triumph is “His overcoming of 
himself.” His identification as a figura 
christi is complete.” Although Mather’s 
portrait of Winthrop is assuredly more 
complex than Smith’s self-portrait, both 
assume that the self lives in time and 
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space, has weight and volume, clothing 
and manners, an interior world and a 
place in history; but both assume that 
these temporal facts take on significance 
only insofar as they are related to ulti- 
mate, eternal patterns, which must be 
made manifest through art so that the 
life of the saint may become a moral 
exemplum, a theological type, and a 
visual figura for generations to come. 

The Thomas Smith self-portrait thus 
shows us how an artist shapes for his 
audience a structurally coherent vision 
from the disparate materials of word 
and picture, of image and emblem, just 
as the theological tradition of Cotton 
Mather insisted that the viewer perceive 
his or her universe typologically, christo- 
logically, soteriologically. In each case, 
design——the design of the universe and 
its figura, the design of the portrait— 
depends on assumptions of a preexistent 
harmony and order in the mental world, 
which is then reenacted on the canvas, in 
a poem, on a gravestone, in Cotton 
Mather’s biography of John Winthrop. 
Our task as critics is not to extract the 
“idea” of the culture but to explore how 
the artifact functions as a form of 
expressive behavior, to read the culture 
through the patterning, the syntax, the 
design of the artifact. 


homas Smith finds a visual lan- 

guage for giving shape to his cul- 
ture on the canvas—-except of course 
that the drama is not finally visual but 
verbal. The words of the poem turn the 
outer drama-——which he can pictorial- 
ize—of life and death, into an inner 
drama of the heart. Typologically 
understood, the transfigured image at 
the end of the poem is a future state of 
the soul, but it is not a visual fact of the 
picture. Catholic art through the centu- 
ries had pictorialized the life of the saint 
and its transfiguration; but the Anglo- 
Dutch Protestant tradition within which 
Smith worked, while it emphasized 
intellectually the sainthood of all believ- 
ers—even Thomas Smith could become 
a figura christi'—forbade pictorially 
the use of the tainted conventions of 
Catholic visual art in devotional, rather 
than “Civil,” images. The Word—both 
the verbal expression of the poem, a 
purer act of the mind than painting, and 
the Logos, the Word of God in the 
Bible—completes the picture. 

The drama that the poem in the 
Smith self-portrait organizes for the 
viewer thus also illuminates the 
strengths and limitations of this form of 
seventeenth-century art. The fact that 
we need the poem as a cognitive map to 
complete our understanding of the pic- 
ture, that it is the words of the last line 
that transform the self, does make clear 
the continuing importance of the emble- 


matic heritage. And although the 
emblematic strategies, the vanitas mo- 
tif, the art of meditative verse were 
shared by Puritan, Anglican, and Cath- 
olic, by European and New Englander, 
though with different accents, their 
New England context is especially clar- 
ifying. Recent scholarship on both 
gravestones and literature has stressed 
the importance of visual iconography in 
both visual and verbal artifacts in seven- 
teenth-century New England, although 
all see it circumscribed ultimately by the 
restrictions against devotional images.” 
Michael Clark, in a study of Puritan 
semiology, has pushed the distinction 
one step further, arguing that for the 
Puritan, meaning did not reside in the 
symbolic world, that “the Puritans made 
sense out of this world rather than in 
it.” 


To be sure, the Puritans perceived 
the world as symbolic, but the 
Puritan concepts of symbol and 
perception not only precluded 
man’s making a smooth ascent 
from “predications about [God’s] 
creatures to predications about 
Him,” they actually located the 
significance of symbols in the 
impossibility of man’s making 
such an ascent.” 


The Word, in this view, is inscribed in 
the human soul by God (which is why 
typology works, as people recognize in 
the Biblical texts the truth of that 
inscribed Word), and the object is not a 
thing but the locus of desire (which is 
why the meditative process is important, 
as a way of galvanizing desire, feeling, 
the affective response). Perception of 
the objects and visual symbols of the 
world are thus not perceptions of “real- 
ity” out of which we construct concep- 
tions of the Divine. The “lies” we base 
on the appearance of things only—the 
painter’s skull in Taylor’s Meditation 
1.34; the vivid images of head, neck- 
cloth, and window battle scene in the 
painting—-must be mediated by the 
Word inscribed by God in the human 
heart.”! 


T he relevance of this analysis for the 
understanding of the Thomas 
Smith self-portrait is twofold: first, it 
reinforces from a semiological point of 
view our analysis of the spiritual 
dynamics of the painting and the gap we 
experience between the world of appear- 
ances pictured therein and the promise 
of the Word articulated, but not visual- 
ized, in the poem. It offers a theoretical 
justification for the inability of a paint- 
ing, finally, to pictorialize the world of 
the spirit. “There are some things,” says 
Edward Taylor in one of his Christogra- 
phia sermons, 


whose Excellency is flourisht over 
with Metaphors. We borrow the 
Excellency of other things to var- 
nish over their Excellency withall. 
But Grace excells all Metaphors. 
The varnish laid upon it doth but 
darken, and not decorate it: its 
own Colours are too glorious to be 
made more glorious, by any 
Colour of Secular glory.” 


But the paradox of this, from another 
point of view, is that in his condemna- 
tion of the inadequacy of pictorial 
means to convey the true colors of 
Grace, Taylor has used the metaphor 
of painting (as he frequently does)*’ 
to make meaning available to his 
audience. 

For Edward Taylor is, like Thomas 
Smith, an artist as well as a believer. 
They share a conviction that art and 
belief are not in conflict but can rein- 
force each other. Art is created in God’s 
service, as the ordering of images in the 
Smith self-portrait makes structurally 
clear and the poem makes verbally 
explicit; but of course both the fact of 
the painting and of the poem within do 
give permanent extension to transitory 
human life. By the same token, Taylor 
knows that his own attempts to create 
art “would but blot and blur yea, jag and 
jar / Unless thou [God] mak’st the Pen, 
and Scribener.” Yet at the conclusion of 
this “Prologue” to his “Preparatory 
Meditations” his pious humility con- 
trols—-perhaps even masks-—his pride as 
artist: 


Thy Crumb of Dust breaths two 
words from its breast, 
That thou wilt guide its pen to 
write aright 
To Prove thou art, and that thou 
art the best 
And shew thy Properties to 
shine most bright. 
And then thy Works will shine 
as flowers on Stems 
Or as in Jewellary Shops, do 
jems.“ 


Taylor struggles frequently thus to keep 
his artistically assertive poetic wit in 
balance with his belief. They were not, | 
think, finally at odds; he was no more a 
Puritan subversive than was the Dudley 
anagrammatist or the Charlestown 
gravestone carver or Thomas Smith. All 
seek to find forms to keep the art and 
belief in witty relation, and for each the 
relation between this world and the 
world “(After Grace) with Glory” is 
established structurally within the arti- 
fact aS a non-narrative discontinuous 
leap, a leap of faith in theological terms; 
a leap from iype to implicit or explicit 
antitype, or from image to text in poetic 
or emblematic strategy; a leap from area 


to area on the two-dimensional surface 
of the canvas, which becomes finally a 
leap out of three-dimensional modeled 
Baroque space (barely grasped as a 
visual system), from visual to verbal, 
from the wars of this world to eschato- 
logical certainty. 


Notes 

The material in this essay was presented in prelim- 
inary versions under the auspices of a Fulbright 
Lectureship in England to the British Association 
for American Studies at Oxford and at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden in the spring of 1977 and in another 
version to the American Studies Association in 
Boston in the fall of that year. I wish initially to 
thank my Fulbright sponsors, especially J.O.A. 
Herrington in London and A.G.H. Bachrach at 
Leiden, and Lillian Miller at ASA for the chance 
to explore these questions; subsequently my thanks 
go to Ellen Miles during a Smithsonian Fellowship 
year, 1977-78, to my graduate students over the 
years, to Nancy Grey Osterud, and finally to Jules 
Prown, an ideal reader and colleague, for making 
possible this “final” formulation. 
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43; Piper (cited n. 11), pp. 3, 261-62. 


16 Laurens J. Bol, Die Hollandische Marinemal- 


erie des 17. Jahrhunderts, Brunswick, Klink- 
hardt & Biermann, 1973; for the impact of the 
Van de Veldes in England, see: David Cording- 
ly, Marine Painting in England, 1700—1900, 
New York, Clarkson N. Potter, 1973, esp. pp. 
16, 65-71. 


17 Frances A. Yates, Astraea: The Imperial 


Theme in the Sixteenth Century, London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975, pp. 29-87; for 
the Kneller, see n. 11 above. Even in more 
modest portraits of nautical figures, like the 
Captain Adams (1626) at Richmond, the 
gloves, sword, and globe of the doughty, 
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name while praising his virtu as English seafar- 
er. NEB, IT], p. 240. 


18 For an excellent overview from the Dutch point 


of view, see: Pieter Geyl, The Netherlands in 
the Seventeenth Century, I 1648-1715, Lon- 


don, Ernest Benn, 1964; C.R. Boxer, The 
Dutch Seaborne Empire: 1600-1800, New 
York, Knopf, 1965; Charles Wilson, Profit and 
Power: A Study of England and the Dutch 
Wars, London, Longmans, Green, 1957. 
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Scourge of Christendom [1884], rpt. Freeport, 
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the National Maritime Museum, 2 vols., Cam- 
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by Cromwell in the former House of Lords 
chamber in 1650, and were subsequently 
destroyed by fire in the nineteenth century. 


20 In John C. Milley, ed., Papers on American 


Art, Friends of Independence National Histori- 
cal Park Symposium Report, Maple Shade, 
New Jersey, 1976, p. 162. 


21 For Saint Jerome, see: e.g., the 1514 woodcut 


of Dürer or the 1640 Ribera painting (Fogg 
Museum, Harvard); the Holbein French 
Ambassadors of 1533 (National Gallery, Lon- 
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tion in Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and 


the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. Talcott Par- 
sons, New York, Scribners, 1958. See also: 
Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson, eds., The 
Puritans, rev. ed., New York, Harper and Row, 
1963, pp. 289, 319-27. For a different view, 
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Art of Describing: Dutch Art in the Seven- 
teenth Century, University of Chicago Press, 
1983. 


23 NEB, III, p. 375. 


24 On the importance of Samuel Mather (brother 
to Increase and hence uncle to Cotton Mather), 
see: Mason I. Lowance, Jr., The Language of 
Canaan: Metaphor and Symbol in New 
England from the Puritans to the Transcen- 
dentalists, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1980, pp. 57-88; Tashjians (cited 
n. 5), pp. 8-10; Lynn Haims, “The Face of 
God: Puritan Iconography in Early American 
Poetry, Sermons, and Tombstone Carving,” 
Early American Literature, XTV, Spring 1979, 
p. 27; for the gravestone evidence, see: Allan L. 
Ludwig, Graven Images: New England Stone- 
carving and Its Symbols, 1650-1815, Middle- 
town, Wesleyan University Press, 1966, pp. 
67-85 and passim; Tashjians (cited n. 5), chap. 
HI, “Emblems of Mortality,” pp. 62-82, and 
passim; Peter Benes, The Masks of Orthodoxy: 
Folk Gravestone Carving in Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, 1689-1805, Amherst, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Press, 1977, pp. 105-7. 
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from that of the skull in Dr. John Clark (1664), 
the portrait of a physician with the instruments 
of his profession for operating in this world. 
NEB, H, 338-40. 


26 The phrase is Roy Strong’s description of the 
origins of Elizabethan portraiture in English 
Icon (cited n. 10), p. 37. 


27 Ludwig (cited n. 24), plates 70, 73, 74-80, 93B; 
Tashjians (cited n. 5), pp. 51-52, 77, 81, 152, 
164-67; Benes (cited n. 24), pp. 105-7. The 
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argument of both Ludwig and the Tashjians. 


28 I cite the printing in Harrison T. Meserole, ed., 
Seventeenth-Century American Poetry, New 
York, Doubleday Anchor, 1968, p. 505; see the 
excellent discussion in Tashjians (cited n. 5), 
pp. 39-41. 


29 For examples, see: Roger Knight (1631-32) in 
the Reading, England, Museum and Art Gal- 
lery, illustrated in Dresser, “Background” 
(cited n. 2), pp. 32-33 and fig. 3; NEB, H, pp. 
313, 315; Tashjians (cited n. 5), pp. 27—30, 35. 
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sion of the Smith self-portrait (cited n. 5, pp. 
109-10, 121). 


31 See: Louis L. Martz, “Foreword,” The Poems 
of Edward Taylor, ed. Donald Stanford, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1960, pp. xii- 
xxv; and idem, The Poetry of Meditation: A 
Study of English Religious Literature of the 


Seventeenth Century, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. For a brief study of a 
comparable form, see: Robert Henson, “Form 
and Content of the Puritan Funeral Elegy,” 
American Literature, XXXII, March 1960, pp. 
11-27. 
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James Authcrized Version (1611), although 
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Geneva Bible (available in facsimile ed., Madi- 
son, University of Wisconsin Press, 1969). 
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“Ditchley” Queen Elizabeth (Strong, English 
icon [cited n. 10], frontispiece and p. 289) or 
the scene to which a military hero like the Duke 
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place of victory, as in James Thornhill’s ceiling 
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Kneller (Pipe [cited n. 11], pp. 386-87). 
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books, Parad:se Lost, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes, 
New York, Odyssey Press, 1962, pp. 304-5. 
For Milton’s popularity in America, see George 
F. Sensabaugh, Milton in Early America, 
Princeton Unversity Press, 1964. 


35 For background, see: Sacvan Bercovitch, ed., 


Typology and Early American Literature, 
Amherst, Unversity of Massachusetts Press, 
1972; Lowance (cited n. 24), pp. 1-177. 


36 The Geneva EFible’s gloss on this passage reads: 
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Cotton Mather: The Young Life of the Lord's 
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American Painting 


By Bryan Wolf 


All the World’s a Code: Art and 
Ideology in Nineteenth-Century 





T wo events of great interest to us, 
although their relationship was 
apparently not noticed by contemporary 
observers, occurred in the six-day inter- 
val between 2 February and 8 February, 
1848. At the beginning of the week, 
Nicholas P. Trist, chief clerk of the 
United States State Department, signed 
a “secret” treaty with Mexico that 
brought to a close the Mexican War of 
the previous two years. At the end of the 
week, Thomas Cole, leading practitioner 
of the Hudson River School, died. 

Cole’s passing, like the end of the 
Mexican War, provides us with a van- 
tage point for understanding the shifting 
relation of cognitive codes—ways of 
understanding—to social life in Amer- 
ica in the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Cole represents a 
moment of high Romantic synthesis in 
American art, and his death signals a 
transition from communal and artisanal 
forms of information exchange to 
increasingly impersonal ones. This shift 
may be explained in part as a restructur- 
ing of perception along the lines of new 
market forces. And those forces lead us 
in turn to the Mexican War, a conflict 
that produced two victors: the propo- 
nents of Manifest Destiny and the news- 
papers. 

The Mexican War was the first 
American conflict that was arguably as 
much a product as a subject of the 
penny-press revolution that preceded it. 
It was the “first foreign war to be cov- 
ered extensively by American corre- 
spondents.”' The newsgathering facili- 
ties of the penny press were so superior 
to those of the official courier system of 
the military and the government that 
“an exasperated President Polk learned 


of the American victory at Santa Cruz 


via a telegram from ... the Baltimore 
Sun.”* The war was also the first major 
episode in American history in which 
the means of reporting merged imper- 
ceptibly with the events reported: it 
introduced the American public to eye- 
witness accounts from the front, late- 
breaking “extra” editions, and individ- 
ual columnists with nationwide bylines. 
It transformed local readerships into a 
national audience hungry for the news. 
What began in 1846 as public policy 
concluded in 1848 as a communications 
revolution. 

And this returns us to the untimely 
death of Thomas Cole. Although his 
death was reported widely in the press of 
the period, it received its most telling 
treatment at the hands of his fellow 
artist Asher B. Durand, whose Kindred 
Spirits (Fig. 1) of 1849 memorializes 
not only Cole but the manner of vision 
that Cole had come to represent. A 
comparison of Durand’s canvas with 
another painting of the period, Richard 
Caton Woodville’s War News From 
Mexico (see Fig. 3), 1848, enables us to 
trace the impact of changing market 
forces on older patterns of knowledge. 
The two canvases together raise a dual 
set of questions: the first concerns the 
relation of cultural artifacts to market 
dynamics; the second focuses on the 
implications of a media revolution for 
the language of class analysis. The first 
involves a historical question and seeks 
to understand the role of information 
exchange in the early stages of indus- 
trial capitalism; the second has less to do 
with history than with historians, and 
raises questions about the types of nar- 
rative that historical analysis produces. 


‘ Both sets of issues, in turn, represent an 


effort to unravel the social content of 


visual forms: to determine not only the 
message encoded within works of art but 
the manner in which the medium, 
whether economic or artistic, constitutes 
the ultimate message. 


K indred Spirits places the figures of 
Cole and William Cullen Bryant 
upon a stone outcropping within a wil- 
derness scene itself reminiscent of Cole’s | 
early sublime landscapes (Fig. 2). The _ 
names of the two men appear on the 
trunk of one of the left foreground trees, 
while below the rock promontory, a 
fallen tree suggestive of Cole’s blasted 
trees provides through its shattered form 
an emblem for Cole’s truncated life. 
Half of the tree plunges towards the 
earth, while its trunk points in arrow- 
like fashion to the ribbon of water and 
light that conducts the eye into the 
background. The tree thus achieves its 
own visual repair: it directs the viewer 
away from the death it represents to the 
distant promise of the background sky. 
The composition of the painting for- 
malizes this tension between surface 
image and recessional movement into 
space. The rounded sweep of trees in the 
left center of the canvas arches across 
the top and then bends down to the 
right, where it meets the answering line 
of cliffs. The movement creates a cir- 
cular frame within the larger rectangle 
of the canvas itself. This circular space 
opens at its center—like the pupil of 
some cosmic eyeball—into the visionary 
depth of the background, a movement 
reinforced by an abundance of angular 
foreground objects that point, like vec- 
tors, towards the light of sky and cloud. . 
Durand’s homage to Cole is thus also 
a revision of Cole’s early sublime land- 
scapes. Where Cole emphasizes the ver- 





Fig. 1 Asher B. Durand, Kindred Spirits, 1849, oil on canvas, 46 x 36”. New 
York, The New York Public Library. 


tiginous quality of the foreground pro- 
montory and places in the middleground 
a peak that interrupts the vista to the 
distant background, Durand domesti- 
cates Cole’s wilderness into a womblike 
enclosure that protects rather than 
threatens. And where Cole requires his 
viewer to make a perilous journey 
around the intervening centerground 
peak in order to reach the luminous 
realm beyond it, Durand opens up the 
center of his canvas, provides his figures 
with direct visual access to the back- 
ground, and places Cole’s centerground 
cliffs safely to the sides of the passage- 
way, where they help enforce the paint- 
ing’s motion back rather than impede it. 
Compositionally Durand has substi- 
tuted an opening into space—a dough- 
nut-like form—for Cole’s planimetric 
juxtaposition of foreground, center- 
ground, and background.’ 

The drama of Durand’s painting lies 
in the transformation of an enframing 
foreground into a zigzag recession: the 


viewer must break out of the luxuriant 
foreground world, where individual 
leaves and twigs define nature precisely, 
in order to ascend along a pathway 
marked by streams and soaring birds to 
a more generalized world of light and 
energy. Or, to take our cue from the 
emblematic foreground log, the immer- 
sion of self in the world of nature and 
natural process leads only to death with- 
out a corresponding movement through 
(and perhaps beyond) nature to the 
truths—those values and spiritual 
laws—that nature incarnates. The 
painting thus defines through its visual 
structure an epiphanic moment central 
to Romantic experience. Transcendence 
for Durand entails a twofold dialectic: 
an embrace of the natural world in all its 
particularity (enforced visually by the 
circular substructure of the foreground) 
and a moment of release when the natu- 
ral is refigured as the spiritual and pla- 
narity yields to recession. The “kindred 
spirits” of the title thus refers not simply 





Fig. 2 Thomas Cole, Landscape, 
Composition, St. John in the 
Wilderness, 1827, oil on canvas, 36 x 
28”. Hartford, The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Bequest of Daniel 
Wadsworth, 1848. 


to Cole, Bryant, and the “sister arts’ 
they represent, or even at a furthe 
remove to the individual in nature, bu’ 
to the possibility of congruence itself: t 
a chain of being so constituted that the 
natural yields forever to the spiritual 
the invocation of the former ineluctably 
summoning the presence of the latter. 

This emphasis on congruence repre: 
sents more than Durand’s effort to illus: 
trate a truism of Romantic ideology. I 
is an argument, conducted in pigment: 
and form, that is directed not only 
against those less prone to see signifi: 
cance in the trembling of every leaf bu 
ultimately against the fiercer extreme: 
of Cole himself. If there is a subtext tc 
Kindred Spirits—an assertion to be 
made despite the surface harmony of the 
painting—it is the insistence that con: 
tinuity presides over discontinuity, thai 
everyday experience harbors withou' 
radical rupture of any sort the possibil- 
ity of the numinous (imaged here as the 
haze and light of the background). Kin- 
dred Spirits represents Durand’s effort 
to transform Cole’s dramatically con- 
tested visual spaces, where planar dis- 
continuity is the rule rather than the 
exception, into an arena of harmonious 
transitions, with nature as the double ol 
the self, and both as the mirror of a 
kindred spiritual world. 

We might rephrase Durand’s project 
and describe it as an effort to replace the 
hyperbolic—the distended, ruptured, 
and fragmented world of the Romantic 
sublime—with the everyday and ordina- 
ry. From this perspective, Kindred 
Spirits represents a visual and ideologi- 
cal rejoinder to any description of mean- 
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ing as outside ordinary experience. 
Cole’s achievement—his high Romantic 
synthesis—consisted in his emptying the 
landscape of its emblematic and tradi- 
tional contents in order to impose pri- 
vate meanings upon a public space. Cole 
created a landscape of consciousness in 
which he recorded in canvas after can- 
vas the narrative of his own artistic 
identity formation. What we witness in 
Durand is a recovery of the landscape 
for public purposes. And this is where 
the story becomes interesting. For it is 
precisely in its appeal to a popular 
audience that the painting reveals its 
social dimensions. To understand the 
significance of Kindred Spirits, we must 
examine not just what the painting says 
about nature but how it says it: how it 
uses its own aphoristic quality, its easy 
intelligibility, to situate itself within a 
specific cultural context. 

My point is a simple one. Kindred 
Spirits is a painting that poses the ques- 
tion of knowledge—who has it, who 
lacks it, and what the difference 
entails—and offers two answers. At one 
level, the image may be read as a syn- 
thesis of a vision of truth founded on 
artisanal values (a master craftsman 
controlling a hierarchically organized 
workplace) and a Protestant conversion 
narrative. The former (the artisanal 
structure) is linked to the figures of Cole 
and Bryant, who bring the tools of their 
trade (summarized in the sketch pad 
and walking stick) into the wilderness 
where they transform the materials of 
nature into the stuff of vision. Vision for 
them is tied to a form of crafts mastery: 
it is achieved through the application of 
trade skills (whether literary or visual); 
it requires a community of like-minded 
individuals (kindred spirits) for its 
transmission; and it resists all efforts to 
reduce it to standardized form. And that 
is where the religious dimension of the 
painting enters in. The knowledge that 
Kindred Spirits offers cannot be quanti- 
fied. It occurs as a moment of illumina- 
tion, a form of conversion in which an 
influx of power (note that the back- 
ground bird soars towards the viewer) 
regenerates the self. Hence, as the figure 
of Cole suggests, one can do no more 
than point to the background epiphany. 
Kindred Spirits provides us with a world 
in which regeneration occurs as a form 
of perception. 

At a second level, however, the bril- 
liance of the painting—one might call it 
the genius of its banality—lies in its 
ability to democratize crafts skills: to 
draw the viewer into its own epiphanic 
structure with no tools other than the 
eye. We become kindred spirits with the 
figures on the ledge, and we convert the 
privacy of their experience into a pub- 
licly available and morally desirable 


transaction. Kindred Spirits shifts the 
grounds away from Cole’s landscape of 
consciousness and the artisanal culture 
it springs from towards modes of knowl- 
edge figured as Romantic but presented 
as simple in structure, accessible to all, 
and requiring neither genius nor educa- 
tion to achieve. The painting construes 
knowledge as a form of natural process, 
and in so doing, reduces education to a 
mode of empirical literacy. What the 
self needs is what the eye provides. 
Rather than models of exceptional sta- 
tus—artisans and visionaries beyond the 
reach of the “crowd” —-Cole and Bryant 
function as stand-ins for the viewer. 
Their guidance merely confirms what 
nature everywhere exhibits on its own: 
signs and tokens of divinity available to 
anyone with an eye to see. Durand’s 
painting from this perspective is impor- 
tant not as a plea for the special status of 
the artist, or as a statement of the supe- 
riority of pastoral vision to urban experi- 
ence, but as an assertion of universally 
available truths accessible to the com- 
mon man. 

Kindred Spirits thus bears witness to 
a conflict between changing codes of 
knowledge in mid-nineteenth-century 
America. The painting represents an 
effort to accommodate artisanal forms 
of production to a world whose assump- 
tions are far more universalist: a world 
where natural man, by a combination of 
empirical and intuitive faculties, can 
achieve levels of knowledge that are 
accessible to all, rooted in the vernacu- 
lar, personally and socially redemptive, 
and continuous with ordinary experi- 
ence. It addresses a changing social 
audience while retaining its Romantic 
epistemology. 

But that is just the problem. The truth 
that the painting provides—the cogni- 
tive structures it relies on—remains res- 
olutely Romantic in nature. The paint- 
ing offers gentle instruction for the eye 
in the ways of nature; it opens up the 
landscape for the mass of men. But it 
refuses any definition of truth different 
from its own. It defines the problem of 
knowledge as a question of number 
rather than of structure—not how 
knowledge occurs but who has it-— and 
thereby preserves the marriage of arti- 
sanal and religious forms that under- 
girds its Romantic assumptions. 

What gets lost in the shuffle is the 
possibility of alternative cognitive struc- 
tures historically more responsive to 
changing conditions. By refusing to con- 
sider the how of knowledge—how truth 
is packaged—the painting denies any 
change in the social or economic sphere 
that might encroach on the structure of 
knowledge. And that, I believe, is its 
central evasion. The painting addresses 
itself to the universalist demands of the 


period while refusing to confront the 
changing socioeconomic forces that fuel 
those demands. That is both its greatest 
achievement and its deepest failure. 
Kindred Spirits resists through its epi- 
phanic structure new forms of knowl- 
edge contoured to the demands of an 
expanding market economy: knowledge 
converted to information. 


I f we ask where in antebellum society 
we can most easily locate the inter- 
section of economic imperatives and new 
cognitive codes, the answer is not long in 
coming: the penny-press revolution of 
the 1830s and 1840s. Richard Caton 
Woodville’s War News From Mexico 
(see Fig. 3), painted in the year of Cole’s 
death, provides us with an opportunity 
to observe the impact of the penny press 
at first hand.* Woodville focuses on the 
role of the press in shaping social per- 
ception. His canvas, like Durand’s, is 
concerned with a question of knowing. 
His strategy, unlike Durand’s, is to con- 
vert the news into an analogue for his 
own art. 

The rise of a popular press in America 
produced fundamental changes in both 
the availability of information and its 
market value. Prior to the 1830s, com- 
mercial and party newspapers were gen- 
erally sold at a fixed subscription rate of 
ten dollars a year, a price that restricted 
their circulation to a mercantile and 
political elite. With the advent of penny 
papers the economic base for publishers 
shifted from party and subscriber loyal- 
ties to public sales and advertising. The 
result was dramatic. Circulation ex- 
panded at a rate far greater than the rise 
in population; newsboys hawked their 
wares at the corners of major urban 
intersections; advertisements promoted 
patent medicines and household prod- 
ucts rather than legal and commercial 
events; domestic news supplemented 
foreign and national accounts; crime 
reporting led to a new mode of vernacu- 
Jar literature; and the news industry 
became big business.’ 

Although it was still possible to estab- 
lish a major metropolitan journal for “a 
few hundred dollars” in the early 1840s, 
by the end of the decade the New York 
Sun sold for approximately a quarter of 
a million dollars. Advances in technolo- 
gy, which accounted for much of the 
capital expense of publishing, could not 
keep up with the demand for papers. 
“News,” as Edwin Emery has stated, 
“proved to be a valuable commodity.’ 

This transformation in readership 
and economic structure led to a parallel 
change in political outlook. The penny 
press tended to eschew the partisan 
reporting of the Federal era and to sub- 
stitute for it a rhetoric of “objectivity.” 
Within a few years of its establishment, 
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Fig. 3 Richard Caton Woodville, War News From Mexico, 1848, oil on canvas, 
27 x 25”. New York, National Academy of Design. 


the penny press claimed to represent the 
free exchange of information in the mar- 
ketplace of ideas. It saw itself as the 
voice of the people and the defender of 
the public good. The Baltimore Sun 
proclaimed its goal to be “the common 
good, without regard to that of sects, 
fractions, or parties’; The New York 
Herald advertised itself as above 
“money or private interests’; while the 
New York Sun punned on its name with 
a banner that read “It Shines For All.” 
By the 1840s, the commercial press had 
“staked a preemptive claim to the exer- 
cise of reason in the public sphere.’”’ 
The persuasiveness of these claims 
revolved around the changing nature 
of the workplace. The first half of 
the nineteenth century witnessed the 
transformation of a predominantly 
handicraft economy—defined by local 
markets, artisanal control, and an 
apprenticeship system—into a larger 
market economy determined by national 
competition, high-volume production, a 
“de-skilling” of the worker, and an 
extension of wage-earning into a life- 
time state.'° In response to this “crisis” 
in craft production, workers and arti- 


sans evolved a program that affirmed 
threatened values: “the ‘independence’ 
of master status, the nature of ‘virtue’ in 
labor, and control of the work pro- 
cess.””'' Claiming the pursuit of property 
as a natural right, crafts ideology 
directed its animosity towards what it 
perceived as impediments to the free 
operation of the marketplace. The 
enemy was monopoly, a “perversion” of 
the natural, which distorted the free 
flow of goods and ideas necessary to a 
republic. The solution lay in a return to 
common sense, natural market laws, 
and an enlightened public reason uncor- 
rupted by partisan interests. 

That, of course, was the cue for which 
the penny press had been waiting. By 
appropriating “vast reaches of republi- 
can rhetoric,” the commercial press par- 
layed its own economic interests into a 
stewardship of “enlightened public 
opinion.” 


The commercial newspaper’s con- 
ceit was to transform its own 
capacity to expose deviations from 
the public good into the foremost 
criterion of the people’s securi- 


ty.... Released from the corrupt 
embrace of monopoly, the cheap 
press, it was thought, would be 
free to spearhead the advance of 
enlightened reason, progress, be- 
nevolent reform. Exposure of 
abuses in state and society carried 
the commercial journals into an 
implicit third zone, omniscience 
over both.”” 


Objectivity, then, was a product—< 
commodity—fashioned from the mar- 
riage of the economic self-interest of the 
news industry and the rhetoric of repub: 
lican ideology. It grew from a defense o: 
natural rights, accepted the role of prop: 
erty in the maintenance of the state, anc 
oversaw both as an “unbiased” protecto} 
of the public good. 

There is a paradox, however, attachec 
to the rise of the penny press. As < 
cultural institution, the penny pres: 
translated the rhetoric of a handicraf 
economy into the language of universal 
ism. It maintained (or claimed to main: 
tain) equal access to informatior 
through the exposure of partisan inter 
ests within the open market. As a systen 
of information exchange, however, 1 
codified knowledge along market lines 
knowledge became something that coulc 
be packaged, transferred and consume¢ 
in a predictable fashion for a specifiabl 
price.” 

This change in the structure of knowl 
edge was accompanied by corresponding 
changes in the social sphere. The mor 
the press integrated its news function 
with market demands—the more thi 
packaging of knowledge came to resem 
ble the packaging of a shoe—the greate 
the potential for social life to erode inti 
a network of information “‘hawkers, 
buyers and sellers “free to pursue thei 
interests adversarially.”'* With the risi 
of the commercial press, we witness i 
twofold transformation: knowledge i 
converted into a form of informatio1 
exchange, and traditional social bond 
tend to mimic impersonal marke 
relations. 

We are concerned, then, with tw 
issues. The first involves the emergenci 
in mid-nineteenth-century America o 
alternative codes of knowledge, the epi 
phanic and the informational. Althoug]l 
both codes are tied to the same republi 
can rhetoric, they are divided by thei 
relation to new market forces.'> And thi 
second concerns our own forms of histor 
ical narrative when as critics and histo 
rians we confront that culture. The 
question is whether in telling storie: 
about class we can also account ade 
quately for issues of medium. When, 11 
other words, does the medium becom 
the message? 
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t he answer to that question may be 
found in Woodville’s War News 
From Mexico (see Fig. 3). Woodville’s 
canvas is organized, like Kindred Spir- 
its, around an epiphanic mode of compo- 
sition. Durand’s world of circles appears 
as a series of concentrically placed rec- 
tangles in Woodville, each at a slight 
angle to the picture plane. The center of 
the painting is a tattered sheet of news- 
paper, the word “EXTRA” legible 
across its top. 

The rectangle of the newspaper is 
repeated in the frame of the doorway 
behind it, the enclosure of the porch that 
surrounds it, the numerous rectangular 
forms of the signs, clapboards, and pil- 
lars of the “American Hotel” before us, 
and, ultimately, the picture frame itself. 
A group of listeners surrounds the figure 
reading from the paper, while a man 
outside the central group, but linked 
visually to it by the pillars that frame 
him, listens from the right. The woman 
behind him, like the two black figures in 
the lower right, remains at the 
periphery. 

Whereas Durand’s painting engages 
the viewer in a zigzag back into space, 
Woodville’s holds us at the picture plane 
by blocking access to the background 
and focusing our attention on the 
responses of the different figures to the 
central paper. The paper functions, 
however, in a manner analogous to 
Durand’s deep space. It provides at the 
center of the canvas a window of light 
that organizes the surrounding forms. It 
literalizes the concept of epiphany by 
introducing a process of revelation— 
new information—into the world of 
everyday experience. Again like Dur- 
and, what is valued is not the news itself 
but its effect on those who receive it. 
Woodville’s painting acknowledges the 
newspaper as the center of a social net- 
work while it ignores the paper’s struc- 
ture as an economic commodity. Wood- 
ville converts the informational status of 
the news media into an older form of 
storytelling rooted in the private lives of 
the individuals involved. He renders the 
news part of a personalized network of 
human relations. 

The semicircle of figures on the porch 
opens at the front to allow the viewer 
visual access to the central scene. The 
viewer is engaged not only as an eye 
(literally, a spectator) but as a corporeal 
body in space. We are invited to enter 
the picture, mount the two steps of the 
porch (unless we are black or female, in 
which case our place is to the side of the 
central-action), and complete the circle 
by standing in the unoccupied space. We 
become kindred forms to Woodville’s 
spirited gathering; but unlike Durand, 
who appeals to the eye and heart of his 
viewer, Woodville engages us viscerally 
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as physical beings within the larger body 
politic—kindred bodies rather than kin- 
dred spirits. 

The epiphanic composition is rein- 
forced by a second pattern that is both 
allegorical and domestic. Woodville’s 
figures are gathered under the unifying 
banner of the “American Hotel” and 
inhabit a public space that functions as 
both “Post Office” and “Bar Room.” 
The painting translates classical forms 
(the pediment and pillars of the hotel) 
into a vernacular idiom (“clapboard 
classical”). Its spatial organization de- 
marcates exact boundaries between fig- 
ures grouped as “insiders” and “‘outsid- 
ers.” Together these spatial and social 
hierarchies provide a paradigm for 
American society as an extended family 
unit. Like the private family on which it 
is based, this American political family 
is represented here as patriarchal in 
organization, white in color (except at 
the margins), and hierarchically divided 
according to central and peripheral posi- 
tions. Differences in power and status 
are allowed to punctuate the social space 
without actually shattering the larger 
homogeneity that the composition 
presents. 

The painting develops its domestic 
idiom temporally as well as spatially. 
Seated to the right of the central stand- 
ing man are two figures engaged in a 
conversation of their own. The elder of 
the two, a top-hatted figure said to be a 
portrait of Woodville’s grandfather, lis- 
tens intently to the person at his side, 
who is whispering in his ear and pointing 
to the newspaper. The gesture suggests 
that the whispering man is lee or 
commenting on the news being read by 
the standing figure. The latter is linked 
to the older man by the top hat that he 
wears: the hats unite the paper reader 
with the elderly gentleman not only by 
sartorial inclination but by a pattern 
repeated in many of Woodville’s can- 
vases—the emblematic pairing of youth 
and old age. Woodville seems concerned 
here (as in The Card Players, 1846; 
Politics in an Oyster House, 1848; and 
Old '76 and Young '48, 1849) with the 
theme of generational conflict and 


reconciliation. That theme, announced ` 


by the sartorial similarities of both men, 
receives its ultimate—and somewhat 
comic—statement through the positions 
of their feet, which point towards each 
other across the interrupting presence of 
the whispering man’s left shoe. 

The triad of reader, whisperer, and 
auditor provides a key to the painting’s 
ideological disposition. The figures 
bring together by age and by costume 
two eras characterized by different 
experiences of war. The Mexican War, 
the subject of concern for the current 
generation, is presented against the 


background of the Revolutionary War, 
which the elder figure recalls through 
his dress (he is the only figure clad in 
knee breeches, a costume linking him 
with the world of the Founding Fathers) 
and his memories (Woodville paints him 
as both listening and reflecting). This 
juxtaposition establishes a bond of con- 
tinuity between the two periods. The 
Mexican War is given revolutionary cre- 
dentials and validated as an extension of 
rather than a deviation from enlighten- 
ment ideals. Manifest Destiny is 
affirmed as a constitutionally sanc- 
tioned imperative deriving from an older 
revolutionary tradition rather than a 
creation of nineteenth-century political 
and social conditions. Or to recast our 
foot imagery: the nineteenth centurv is 
attempting to step into the shoes of the 
eighteenth and make them fit. 

What then of the whisperer? His 
presence is as much a barrier as it 13 a 
form of intercession between youth and 
old age (his foot separates their feet 
while continuing the lines of their 
shoes). He is the only figure in the 
painting not absorbed in a response to 
the news, but instead is engaged as an 
intermediary in the act of communica- 
tion. Like a human ear trumpet, he 
transmits information at the same time 
as he calls attention to himself as trans- 
mitter. Linked by gesture and voice to 
the newspaper, he echoes its text and 
comments on it. 

We learn from this intervening figure 
that communication does not occur 
within a vacuum, that information trav- 
els along an exchange network that is as 
much a part of the message as the 
information it bears. The vehicle of com- 
munication——whether we call it the siz- 
nifier, the newspaper, or the whispering 
man—does not disappear behind the 
message it conveys; it is not an invisible 
medium that presents information inde- 
pendent of itself. On the contrary, the 
signifier structures as well as signifies. 
Like that intervening shoe, it draws 
attention to itself as a term within the 
social discourse. This semiological func- 
tion in turn helps us to understand the 
cultural role played by newspapers, 
whisperers, and other forms or figures 
along the communication network. They 
not only mediate knowledge but do so in 
a socially specific manner. The newspa- 
per, like the whispering character, 
intervenes between the present and our 
perceptions of it. Both “package” our 
understanding of the social world; what 
we perceive depends on what they tell us 
(or how they tell it). And if the motif of 
youth and age is any indication, the 
story they tell is a single one. That story 
concerns the continuity of past and pres- 
ent that is the subtext of Woodville’s 
whispering interlude.'® 


The newspaper, thus, sells not the 
news but a means of apprehending histo- 
ry. It encodes the present as a reenact- 
ment of the pest, just as the interceding 
figure renders the news intelligible by 
rendering it < repetition of an earlier 
event. The n2wspaper functions as a 
social mythmaker for Woodville. It fil- 
ters news threugh a cultural prism—it 
adds an “extra” dimension—by re-pre- 
senting the present according to already 
intelligible cades and expectations. Or 
rather (because the painting is not clear 
about this), perhaps it is not the newspa- 
per that does this but the artist, for he, 
like the interrening figure, renders the 
news answera dle to certain social imper- 
atives. And :hose imperatives center 
around a vision of the present attuned to 
the past. Woodville thus links himself to 
that cognitive revolution at the heart of 
his canvas. He either conforms the news 
to his own my" hmaking ends as an artist, 
or he distinguishes himself from the 
news as its interpreter and ultimate 
arbiter. In either case, he is concerned 
with the question of knowledge. He 
places himsel: within the semiotic chain 
as both a trarsmitter and a producer of 
meaning. In tae process, he maintains a 
position of leverage within the informa- 
tional networx. He renders himself, like 
the newspaper he depicts, a broker of 
knowledge, and thereby preserves for 
the artist a function historically as- 
sumed by the penny press. 

To place Woodville’s painting within 
a larger context, we might note that his 
mythmaking appears to contradict the 
type of cultu-al mythologies attributed 
by Roland Berthes to middle-class soci- 
eties.” Barthes understands social 
myths and conventions in bourgeois 
society as processes that eliminate or 
disguise the historical situations they 
represent. They “naturalize’ what is 
class-bound and socially determined 
into “universal” categories of nature: 
they render what is historically specific 
into the way things are. But Woodville 
seems to be saying the opposite: that the 
social power Df artists, like newspapers, 
lies in their ability to historicize the 
present, to ground it ideologically 
through its resonance with the past. 
What the artzst generates then is a myth 
of social continuity that unites what 
would otherwise seem disparate or irre- 
concilable. Or, to establish the paradox 
that Woodville is playing with in all its 
glory, the power of art or journalism—of 
whoever controls the representational 
machinery in a society—lies in its 
Capacity so t) mythologize history that 
it can functicn in a sanitized, that is to 
say, Clean, sa‘e, and ahistorical fashion. 
For history im Woodville becomes myth 
only by forge ting its difference from the 
present. It sippresses or rewrites any 


Fig. 4 John Quidor, Rip Van Winkle at Nicholas Vedder's Tavern, 1839, oil on 





canvas, 27 x 34”. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. 


information that contradicts its own 
mythopoetic function. And that I take it 
is Barthes’s revenge: the language of 
history is absorbed into the purposes of 
cultural homogeneity (that extended 
family on the porch), and the present 
(mis)reads the past as an image of itself. 
The past is squeezed into the shoes of the 
present, and it is the task of the artist as 
cultural mythographer to make sure the 
shoes fit. 


F or a myth that antedates Wood- 
ville’s account of the relation of 
seeing to knowing and of the newspaper 
to both, I turn to John Quidor’s Rip Van 
Winkle at Nicholas Vedder's Tavern 
(Fig. 4), 1839. Quidor’s painting pre- 
sents the viewer with an interpretative 
reworking of Washington Irving’s story. 
Quidor places a newspaper at the center 
of a social world that weaves pipes, 
drinking paraphernalia, clothing, and 
figures into a marvelous tapestry of cur- 
vilinear forms.'* The painting conjures 
up an image of folk culture where news 
is virtually indistinguishable from gos- 
sip, and neither is confined to the news- 
paper. Each instead is but a variation on 
the dreaming unreality imaged in the 
dozing woman in the interior space to 
the left. Like a character from a fairy 
tale, she has fallen asleep at her spinning 
wheel, enchanted perhaps by the puff of 
smoke blown her way by the figure 
standing at the door. Her dreams pro- 
vide a model for knowledge as her world 
knows it. She does not wake to the 
“truth” surrounding her—to a version 


of the real separate from her own dream 
state. She is roused neither by smoke nor 
by the call of duty implicit in the work at 
her side. Rather she performs a deeper 
form of spinning: she spins the endless 
tales that we know as dreams, and 
reconstitutes the puff of smoke in her 
face—that veiled and sexual intrusion of 
men into her interior world—into 
another episode within her own dream 
vision. 

What matters in this world is not fact 
but fancy, and fancy may be fueled by 
whatever comes its way: the wink of an 
eye, the puff of a pipe, the page of a 
paper. All are starting points for the 
work of the imagination at its labor of 
making tales in a world where time is 
measured by the rhythms of nature 
(note the pasturing flock in the upper 
right), and the latest news, like the last 
drink, provokes the imagination to noth- 
ing beyond itself. 

Quidor suggests through his image of 
an oral culture a realm where news is 
indistinguishable from fiction: a world 
where cognitive relations are insepara- 
ble from social ones and the print media 
bear no special role in the transmission 
of knowledge. A newspaper counts no 
more than a puff of smoke in the circula- 
tion of information. What does matter, 
however, and what betrays the painting 
as a product of the mid nineteenth cen- 
tury rather than of the earlier world that 
it depicts, is the figure of Rip to the right 
of the canvas. He is an observer rather 
than a participant; his standing form, as 
critics have noted, distinguishes him 
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from the serpentine line of figures to his 
right. He frames the action across the 
center of the canvas, a vertical endpoint 
to its horizontal flow. The rifle and tree 
at his side further reinforce his vertical- 
ity and separateness. To the extent that 
he observes without participating, he 
represents a break within the tangled 
world of human discourse before him 
and the beginnings of a reified and self- 
conscious stance. He is a recurrent fig- 
ure in Quidor’s oeuvre, and incarnates a 
division of consciousness, a separation of 
vision from action, that heralds the 
breakdown of personalized community. 
He introduces new forms of perception, 
new codes of reality, that depend on 
distance and objectivity for their pow- 
er.” Vision for him occurs as a form of 
detachment: it substitutes self-aware- 
ness for community, and embodies 
within its self-conscious stance an anti- 
thesis to the sleeping woman at the other 
side of the canvas. 

What links Quidor to Woodville is 
their common interest in the powers of 
representation. Both are concerned with 
the transmission of knowledge, but they 
deal with the press in different ways. 
Quidor denies it any centrality in the 
shaping of perception, and instead 
directs the viewer’s attention to the pro- 
cess of seeing itself. He distinguishes 
seeing from other forms of exchange and 
invests it with control over the social 
space. Seeing within his bifurcated 
world becomes a form of possession, 
albeit a possession manque, for it sepa- 
rates the spectator from the realm he 
observes. 

Woodville, in contrast, accords his 
newspaper epistemological significance. 
It is the focus of a composition that 
places the burden of knowing on the 
medium—the signifier—by which in- 
formation is conveyed. The paper func- 
tions for Woodville as an analogue for 
the work of art: a flat, two-dimensional 
surface that mediates our perception of 
the world through a series of visual 
inscriptions. Like the work of art, the 
newspaper provides a tool within the 
arsenal of cultural representation. It 
constructs the codes from which we con- 
struct “reality.” Both art and news tell 
us not only what we believe but how we 
see. 

To speak of representation, then, is to 
specify something more than a question 
of aesthetics. Representation refers to a 
network of social agencies whose work is 
the manufacture of ways of seeing, the 
production of perceptual codes. These 
codes in turn are not neutral descrip- 
tions of how perception occurs. They are 
prescriptive formulas of exchange. How 
we see is not a simple question of the 
relation of retina to an external object. 
Perception is part of a larger social 
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grammar, and it situates both the viewer 
and the object beheld within a dense 
matrix of social relations. Like the space 
of an Einsteinian universe, which is 
curved according to the gravitational 
pull of force fields we interpret as 
objects, representational space is bent to 
the demands of our social universe. It 
defines the terms and the boundaries of 
social exchange. 

What is new about all this is the social 
burden placed on representation itself. 
Vision for Quidor is a possessive act. 
However problematic seeing may be in 
his work-——however reified and self-con- 
scious—it represents the form that 
power takes. So too for Woodville. War 
News links art with journalism as dual 
components within a network of social 
agencies whose function is accultura- 
tive: social control (how we see) and 
cultural reproduction (what we believe). 
The painting defines acculturation as an 
activity of signs—what I see (or read) 
determines who I am—and in the pro- 
cess converts a community of citizens 
into a network of readers (or auditors). 
Social issues become representational 
ones, and art disperses along the path- 
ways of perception those acculturative 
functions traditionally reserved for the 
family and state. The winner in this 
representational sweepstakes—the fig- 
ure whose social status is most 
enhanced—is the artist. For he controls 
the “drawing.” 

My point is not that Woodville’s 
painting, any more than Quidor’s, sets 
out consciously to pursue the issues we 
have been dealing with. Acculturation 
and the marketing of perception are 
concepts not likely to have intruded on 
their everyday worlds. But the experi- 
ences those concepts represent—an 
artisanal class threatened by economic 
forces beyond its control, traditional 
social relations in tension with new mar- 
ket forces, older ways of seeing in com- 
petition with alternative sensibilities, 
the effort of the artist to consolidate his 
position within the newer codes—inform 
their canvases and enter their pictures 
both thematically and compositionally 
as the social content of forms. 


L et me conclude with the work of a 
painter from western Pennsylvania, 
David Gilmour Blythe. Blythe confronts 
the shifting patterns of market exchange 
in mid-nineteenth-century America 
with greater acuity than does any other 
American artist of the period. His man- 
nered oeuvre, comic and grotesque at 
the same time, comprises a wide range 
of subjects: national political figures, 
Pittsburgh newsboys, Pennsylvania coal 
miners and oil prospectors, local—and 
usually urban-—-characters and events, 
and anecdotal material that covers 


much of antebellum existence. His 
paintings differ from those of his con- 
temporaries not only in casting a jaun- 
diced eye on post-Jacksonian society but 
in the manner of the casting. Blythe 
relied on graphic sources and techniques 
as the basis for his oil paintings. As 
Bruce Chambers, his most recent 
biographer and most acute critic has 
noted, Blythe’s later works combine 
“hue, value and stroke” (painterly char- 
acteristics) with linearity, ‘“‘monotonal 
schemes,” and ‘“‘anti-illusionistic”’ 
spaces (graphic techniques). The result 
is a form of genre painting that often 
seems ill-at-ease with the traditions of 
easel art, that relies strongly on the 
written word as part of its own visual 
texture, and that registers within itself 
influences from both the penny press 
and a tradition of political caricature 
that includes Hogarth, Rowlandson, 
Cruikshank, and Daumier.” 

In Prospecting (Fig. 5), 1861-63, 
Blythe provides us with an endpoint to 
our saga. The painting asks what hap- 
pens to representation when it becomes 
indistinguishable from the market 
forces around it. Blythe’s concern is not, 
as it is Woodville’s, to transfigure social 
forces into representational ones, but, on 
the contrary, to observe the collapse of 
representation back into the market 
nexus. Blythe places at the center of 
Prospecting a lone character (identified 
by Chambers as a self-portrait), carpet- 
bag and jug over his shoulder. The fig- 
ure stands at the soggy entrance to a 
vast and smoky field of oil derricks. 


A yoke, a wagon wheel, and other 
farm implements have been aban- 
doned in the pool. It is obvious 
what has happened before the art- 
ist’s arrival at this dismal spot. 
Like the farmers before him, he 
has abandoned the tools of his 
habitual trade in the rush for 
“Bull Creek City” and the fuming 
oilfields in the distance. Land val- 
ues, if not also values generally, 
have soared beyond any rational 
estimate of true worth, a symptom 
of which is the spectacular price 
being sought for the piece of rock 
in the corner. Speculation and 
greed prevail over both the more 
stable and essential need of the 
economy, and over common sense. 
The painter studies the “options” 
and “indications” provided by the 
signs (as if signs were promises). 
Loaded with “greenbacks”’ or 
inflated currency (even that an 
unlikely circumstance for Blythe), 
he has obvious plans for quick 
material success. It is clear, how- 
ever, from Blythe’s satirical treat- 
ment of the scene that the artist, as 
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Fig. 5 David Gilmour Blythe, Prospecting, 1861—63, oil on canvas, 12 x 9”. New 








entrepreneur, may well be taken 
for all he is worth.” 


As Chamber’s account suggests, Pros- 
pecting in.erweaves two separate mo- 
ments in American history. The first 
involves the rush for oil following E.L. 
Drake’s discovery in the summer of 
1859 that petroleum could be extracted 
from the earth “in a regular and sizable 
quantity.” Drake’s discovery trans- 
formed the area around Oil Creek, 
Pennsylvania, from “a remote lumber- 
ing region sprinkled with roughly 
cleared farms” to a boom area “besieged 
by new, thronging multitudes” that 
rivaled “the efflux to the California 
gold-fields’” a decade earlier.” Where 
once timberlands had stood, “a forest of 
crude derricks, flimsy shacks and store- 
houses” were “raised overnight. ... 
There were continual fires, disasters and 
miracles”? 


Farms that had been valued at ten 
dollars a square mile were bar- 
tered at hundreds of dollars a 
square inch. The price was not for 
the land but for the privilege of 
drilling for possible oil under- 
neath. Many local people who had 
seldom seen as much as ten dollars 
at once had riches poured into 
their laps by the sale of their 
lands.” 


The second event alluded to in 
Blythe’s painting concerns the issue of 
“greenbacks,” paper money authorized 
by the secretary of the treasury, Salmon 
P. Chase, on three separate occasions 
between 1862 and the close of the Civil 
War. Chase’s greenbacks represented 
the efforts of the federal treasury to 
protect itself against any obligations for 
specie redemption while still financing 
“the most costly war in the nation’s 


history.” The notes, which provided for 
a form of legal tender unbacked by 
gold, depreciated quickly and “‘con- 
tributed to the most severe inflatior 
the country had experienced since the 
Revolution.”””’ 

The introduction of greenbacks and 
the advent of petroleum exploration pro- 
vided Blythe with ammunition for a 
double-barreled attack on Americar 
culture of the 1860s. What links bott 
phenomena is the tendency in each tc 
substitute speculative procedures fol 
“bullionist” policies, an abandonment ol 
“real” values for “paper” visions anc 
paper fortunes. Blythe defines the 
“real” through a series of visual allu- 
sions: as the greenbacks suggest, reality 
is specie not paper, its value derivec 
from “natural” market forces rather 
than from arbitrary conventions. The 
absurd valuation of the rock at the right 
suggests that inflation is both an eco- 
nomic state and a state of mind. Prices 
become meaningless when meaning 
itself is a convention, grounded in artifi- 
cial rules without any reference or link 
to the “real.” The allusion to specie, and 
by implication gold, provides an implicit 
contrast with the background derricks. 
whose “black gold” presents itself as a 
surrogate for the real thing. So too wit 
the “boom” state of Bull Creek City (a 
pun on the original Oil Creek fields). Its 
temporary and improvised shacks, to- 
gether with its chaotic landscape, recal) 
the frontier towns of the California gold 
rush of the previous decade. The allu- 
sion is reinforced by the imagery clutter- 
ing the foreground. The wagon wheel. 
bleached bones, skull, and yoke recall] 
not only the “farmers” who have “‘aban- 
doned” their trade in the rush for riches 
but the westward migration of wagon 
trains, which had come to characterize 
American life and mythology by the mid 
nineteenth century. From this perspec- 
tive, the migration westward that Blythe 
presents to us—the ruts and tracks lead- 
ing into the oil fields—is but a parodic 
echo of that other movement west- 
ward, which it counterfeits without 
reproducing. 

What is hard to decipher from the 
painting is where, other than in the mire, 
Blythe stands. It is possible to read the 
painting as an argument against the 
artificial and the speculative, an attack 
on any deviation from natural law. Pros- 
pecting, from this point of view, presents 
a world where value is neither arbitrary 
nor a creation of culture, but rather, like 
gold, an intrinsic part of the natural 
order. And Blythe’s vehemence then is 
directed not against commerce or mar- 
ket forces in general but against their 
perversion into the bizarre forms that 
“unnatural” speculation creates. Thus 
read, the painting is a warning against a 
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Frankenstein-like economy that brings 
into life forms divorced from the true 
course of nature. 

But the painting is not that simple. By 
placing its central figure amid the debris 
of westward movement, Blythe not only 
contrasts his journey with that of the 
Original pioneers but, in an even more 
deconstructive vein, suggests that all 
westward expansion is but a veiled form 
of greed, all gold, whether black or 
yellow, a perversion of truer values. The 
painting now confronts us with its in- 
ability to locate any true state or pure 
moment outside the orbit of market 
forces. There is nothing in Prospecting 
that is not reducible to economic terms, 
and that includes the myth of Manifest 
Destiny buried in the foreground mud. 
This is a far more radical reading of 
Prospecting. It suggests that value itself 
is only another form of commodity, and 
that the “natural” is a myth that we 
create to mask our cultural and eco- 
nomic designs. Look for example at that 
telling slab of rock. The legend it bears, 
“THIS PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
$10000000000,” functions towards sev- 
eral ends in the painting. It suggests the 
absurd contrast between speculations 
and real property, at the same time as it 
confirms the salability of virtually 
everything. We read it for its content, 
and accept its message with grim 
humor. At a more formal level, however, 
it links the rock with the signs that the 
prospector reads and the bundle of 
greenbacks he carries under his arm. 
Each forms a shallow, lightly colored 
visual plane on which are inscribed “sur- 
face indications.” They create as Cham- 
bers has noted, anti-illusionistic mo- 
ments within the canvas. They hold the 
viewer's eye at the picture plane, and 
thematize the contrast between depth 
and surface that is the key both to oil 
drilling as an economic activity and to 
oil painting as a visual one. 

Blythe’s inscriptions function as lexi- 
cal markers, units of meaning that 
arrest the narrative flow of the painting 
to remind us of the words—the “surface 
indications’—-from which it is con- 
structed. They inform us not only of the 
graphic sources behind his work—an 
emblematic tradition extending back 
beyond Hogarth—but of the necessity 
of reading within the work itself. The 
central figure, after all, does not face the 
background derricks towards which he 
heads. Rather, he gains his bearing from 
the signs to his right. His head and 
walking stick divide in a “V,” his face 
and hat pointing to the letters in front of 
him, his cane gesturing towards the dis- 
tant derricks in the background. He is a 
reader whose ability to navigate the 
landscape he enters depends on his skill 
at interpreting surface indications. The 


road to wealth is paved with words, for 
oil paintings, like oil derricks, yield their 
treasures only to those who know how to 
play upon the surface. 

The problem, of course, is that the 
surface is “FOR SALE.” Calf Creek 
and Bull Creek City are up for grabs. 
The “OPTIONS” they represent are all 
the options there are. To say that every- 
thing is for sale, as to claim that all 
depth is an inflection of the surface, is to 
admit that the very speculations one 
rails against are no different from the 
“natural” values one prefers. And that is 
Blythe’s dilemma, the mire in which he 
stands, the reason his rigid and postlike 
body divides in opposite directions at the 
top while trying to ground itself in a 
fluid abyss at the bottom. There is no 
fixity in his world, no true grounding, 
for there is no spot outside the nexus of 
exchange to provide safe harbor. Read- 
ing has become an impossible task: it 
can no longer distinguish surface from 
depth (convention from reality) in a 
world where each has come to mimic the 
other. The problem is not one of natural 
law or its perversion but of speculation 
and surface indications as the only laws 
we possess. 

As the greenback era ushered in the 
end of the gold standard in America, so 
Blythe’s painting can be understood as 
ushering in the end of nature itself. It 
confronts a world contoured entirely 
according to conventions, where market 
forces dictate the shape of the landscape 
and art itself is but another commodity 
in the grammar of exchange. No wander 
that that rock, commodified into proper- 
ty, resembles a tombstone. Like the skull 
and wagon wheel below it, it marks with 
its presence, the death of the natural 
world as Durand and his generation 
understood it. 


final word about method. The 

attention to representation in this 
paper is more than a penchant on the 
part of this particular critic. It reflects 
an effort by a significant group of nine- 
teenth-century American artists to find 
and consolidate their place within a 
changing social order. Their strategy 
was to render art the scene of cultural 
instruction. They did so by defending 
older forms of perception while expand- 
ing their audience (Durand), subordi- 
nating new modes of perception to their 
own purposes (Woodville), exploring the 
problematics of perception in the face of 
new market forces (Quidor), or pushing 
to their limits the implications of a rep- 
resentational code tied to “speculative” 
procedures (Blythe). 

Neil Harris has argued persuasively 
that American artists gained acceptance 
in antebellum society by defining their 
role as a form of cultural or moral 


“uplift.” They saw themselves not only 
as the aesthetic guardians of American 
society but as the defenders of taste and 
decency as well. The figures we have 
examined here (especially Durand and 
Woodville) confirm Harris’s thesis; they 
also advance it along different lines. As 
artists they were remarkably responsive 
to changes in class status, they pursued 
epistemological codes as the key to their 
acculturative claims, and they shared 
far-reaching ambitions for the power of 
art (or media in general) in the shaping 
of perception. The last point is especially 
significant, for it suggests that our twen- 
tieth-century understanding of the me- 
dium, or form of communication, as the 
true message was really a nineteenth- 
century invention. Acculturation for 
these artists had to do less with direct 
moral uplift than with the structuring of 
social perception. It was a question of 
representation—who controlled the 
ways of seeing. The result of this artistic 
strategy was twofold: it transformed 
representation into a cognitive structure 
fraught with enormous ideological 
weight and it produced a “textualized” 
version of reality as a series of semiotic 
codes that we are still living with today. 
From the former we learn that the task 
of social control in middle-class society 
falls to “invisible” forces like perception 
that lack tangible or institutional form. 
And from the latter we learn that our 
own obsession with language in the 
twentieth century is a historical end- 
point to a process begun at least a 
century ago as part of a defensive arti- 
sanal ideology. 

We end where we began: with a nar- 
rative of class that has become a story 
about media. If this sounds a bit cir- 
cular, a turning of history in upon itself, 
then it is, for what we have traced here is 
that inward swerve that art makes 
towards its status as medium in order to 
preserve its own historical line. Or as 
Durand might have put it: until a line 
becomes a circle, it just isn’t “true.” 
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Histories of American Art: 
Ihe Changing Quest 


By Elizabeth Johns 





T he history of American art history, 
now more than one hundred and 
fifty years old, is in many ways a history 
of its historians. From the early artists 
and cultivated men of letters, to critics 
and artist-writers, then to curators, and, 
finally, to professors—each succeeding 
historian has reordered the accounts of 
earlier historians according to his or her 
own assumptions about art. What are 
those assumptions? What were our pre- 
decessors looking for in American art? 
And how does the work of our genera- 
tion appear in this long view?! 

When William Dunlap (Fig. 1) 


established the field with his History of 
the Rise and Progress of the Arts of 


Design in the United States, 1834, histo- 
rians not only believed in progress but 
attempted to find it in every sequence of 
events. It was astonishing to Dunlap 
that less than a century after itinerant 
limners had first traversed the Hudson 
River Valley, Benjamin West and 
Washington Allston were creating his- 
tory paintings in London. This was all 
the evidence he needed to affirm that 
the future of American art was to be 
glorious. His great contribution to this 
future, he rightly believed, was to docu- 
ment participants in the heritage of 
American art while it could still be done. 
But he was more than a documentarian; 
like his contemporaries, Dunlap be- 
lieved that the universe was organized 
on moral truths. Everywhere in Ameri- 
can art, and in the lives of American 
artists, he found illustrated the presence 
or woeful absence of a moral dimension: 
courtesy or laziness in artists, generosity 
or cupidity in patrons. Organized as a 
series of biographies that traced these 
patterns, Dunlap’s History had at its 
center his own biography—his lower- 
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Fig. 1 William Dunlap, Self-Portrait, 
c. 1812, watercolor on ivory, oval 2'/ x 
174”. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Art Gallery. 


middle-class origins, his prejudices, his 


delight in anecdote, his humor, and his 
moral judgments. His audience, he 
declared, was everyone who had the 
slightest interest in culture: a person 
who was a reader could be persuaded to 
be an art lover. Our first art historian 
was neither timid nor objective: he cam- 
paigned for art and for America’s place 
in art history. 

In the next generation, Henry Theo- 
dore Tuckerman (Fig. 2) spoke even 
more forcefully for the power of art. He 
wrote his Book of the Artists, 1867, with 
the premises and procedures of Dunlap: 
his approach was biographical (drawn 
from Dunlap, in fact, for discussions of 


artists before 1834), moral, and person- 
al. Yet, although Tuckerman reiterated 
many of Dunlap’s themes, his account 
was not so optimistic as Dunlap’s. It was 
true that interest in art in America had 
increased to the extent that Tuckerman 
could write specifically for art lovers, for 
“the many thousands of intelligent 
people who can appreciate and enjoy 
good pictures, although they may not 
have means to buy them.” But, from 
Tuckerman’s perspective, something 
terrible had happened to American life 
that had taken its toll on American art: 
materialism, haste, and bravado had 
become standard features in American 
public life—in business, in the profes- 
sions, in politics—and were becoming 
rampant in American art as well. 
Returning repeatedly to this theme as he 
traced the training, exhibition opportu- 
nities, and patronage of American art- 
ists, Tuckerman lamented that artists 
reached only an acceptable level of 
mechanical facility and never strove for 
anything deeper; they endlessly re- 
peated a motif if it sold well; and they 
encouraged their patrons in the notion 
that art was simply one more luxury to 
be possessed. He asked American artists 
to take on two apparently incompatible 
tasks: to counter the rushed materialism 
of American life with art that had the 
beauty and moral certainty of Renais- 
sance art and to reflect the national 
character that lay somewhere distinct 
from contemporary American life. 

Yet when it came to applying the 
strict criticism that he thought artists so 
severely needed, Tuckerman was a pro- 
moter rather than a critic; his biogra- 
phies are studded with appraisals of 
paintings that show “poetical feeling” 
and “refinement of culture,” and that 





Fig. 2 Daniel Huntington, Henry 
Theodore Tuckerman, 1866, oil on 
canvas, 17 x 22⁄4”. Washington, D.C., 
National Gallery of Art, Andrew W. 
Mellon Collection 1947. 


“beam with glory.” Yet he raised an 
issue that was to be important to many 
succeeding historians: the possibility 
that there could be a national style. 
Despite the fact that he had urged that 
artists stretch themselves to match the 
technical and spiritual strength of Euro- 
pean paintings, he suggested that a 
national style might be found in the 
works of American artists who did not 
study in Europe. It was “a certain bold 
adherence to nature, and fresh and firm 
grasp of her realities,” he wrote, 
achieved by the landscapists who had 
taken their inspiration from the Ameri- 
can landscape. As a historian of Ameri- 
can art, Tuckerman was almost as much 
an analyst of culture as of art. 


he synthesis of Dunlap and Tucker- 
man, drawn from faith in progress, 
morality, and biography as the inform- 
ing principles in the development of art, 
was not to last. By 1875, its underpin- 
nings were ina state of collapse. Faith in 
human progress was being transformed 
into amazement at technological 
change; art was becoming an agent of 
pleasure rather than of instruction; his- 
torians were turning from history orga- 
nized on biography to history made by 
institutions. American artists rushed to 
Europe to study and work, and patrons 
went there to buy; artists, critics, and 
buyers endorsed the cosmopolitan styles 
of the “new school,” and almost every- 
one lost interest in the American artistic 
past. During this generation, roughly 
the quarter-century ending in 1905, the 
writing of American art history was a 
confused matter. 
Several attempts were made to order 
this confusion. One was to compartmen- 


talize the past in the interest both of 
finding patterns larger than biographi- 
cal and of underlining the achievements 
of the present. Writing early in the era 
and influenced by the new thinking on 
the evolution of cultural epochs, the 
painter and writer S. W. G. Benjamin 
declared in his Art in America: A Criti- 
cal and Historical Sketch, 1880, that 
American art had evolved in three dis- 
cernible periods: 1) before 1828, when 
artists had been scattered pioneers; 2) 
between 1828 and 1878, when the estab- 
lishment of the National Academy of 
Design made possible the centralized 
growth of art; and 3) the “triumphant” 
modern period since 1878, when the first 
exhibitions of the work of American 
artists who had studied in Europe 
showed their mastery of assured inter- 
national styles. Torn between encourag- 
ing a “native art” and delighting in the 
recently acquired cosmopolitan styles 
that had no roots in the American past, 
Benjamin chose to celebrate recent art 
with its “ideal and emotional elements.” 
Although a historian, his view of history 
was short indeed. 

Some historians of this period chose 
rather to focus on art as a private experi- 
ence. Completely forgotten was Dunlap 
and Tuckerman’s conviction of the 
moral and public responsibility of art as 
the history of American art became the 
history of work that elicited a pleasant 
reaction. Sadakichi Hartmann (Fig. 3), 
for example, a stunningly diverse writer, 
critic, and lecturer, wrote his History of 
American Art, 1901 (2 volumes, one for 
painting, the other for sculpture), using 
as his standard his own taste. Only a few 
American artists before 1828 had been 
other than hopeless primitives, Hart- 
mann wrote, noting that the formerly 
revered Washington Allston had been a 
“sublime botcher.” From Hartmann’s 
point of view, two artists dominated the 
period before 1828: Gilbert Stuart, 
whose technique made him “one of the 
most remarkable portraitists of all times 
and countries,’ and John Vanderlyn, 
who had produced “one of the best 
nudes ever painted.” Of the native 
school in the years between 1828 and 
1878, Hartmann deplored the Hudson 
River School painters as having dealt 
“wholly with externals,” but exempted 
John Frederick Kensett and Sanford 
Gifford because “it was not so much 
things as feelings that they tried to sug- 
gest.” Although he was devoted to the 
Barbizon School in appraising his con- 
temporaries, Hartmann did recognize 
the “masculinity,” “strength,” and “‘di- 
rectness”’ of the “native style” of Homer 
and Eakins. His heart, however, was 
elsewhere: he tapped for the laurels of 
immortality not Homer or Eakins but 
George Fuller and Thomas Wilmer 





Fig. 3 Sadakichi Hartmann, c. 1907, 
photograph. Washington, D.C., Library 
of Congress. 


Dewing. 

The third approach of historians of 
the late nineteenth century—and by far 
the most significant in the long view— 
was to study history as the product of 
institutional or abstract factors rather 
than of individual contributions. This 
direction culminated in Samuel Isham’s 
History of American Painting, 1905, a 
major historiographic contribution and 
the proper forebear of all surveys that 
followed.” With a respect for the past so 
different from the presentism of his con- 
temporaries Benjamin and Hartmann, 
and a systematic approach distinct from 
the narrative and critical wanderings of 
Dunlap and Tuckerman, Isham (Fig. 4) 
saw the history of American art in terms 
of influential centers of study, patron- 
age, artists’ friendships and influences, 
explorations in technique (a successful 
painter himself, he was more sensitive to 
this topic than was any previous histori- 
an), and the evolution of taste. Although 
he included much of the commentary on 
biography and critical evaluation that 
had marked the work of Dunlap, Tuck- 
erman, and Hartmann, his vision of 
American art history had more breadth 
and at the same time more discrimina- 
tion than theirs. A progressive historian 
in the larger sense, and caught up in the 
cultural optimism of artists and archi- 
tects of the American Renaissance, 
Isham told the history of an art that, 
having developed from a series of Euro- 
pean influences, showed the steady 
“growth of the country in intelligence 
and culture.” 


I sham’s History closed one era and 
began another. Whereas the quarter- 
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century before 1905 had been almost 
divorced from the past in its certainty 
that only art of the present was worth 
serious consideration, the period that 
followed—into which modernism 
sprang with little warning—saw great 
confusion about the meaning of art. 
Hartmann’s and Isham’s books were 
reprinted with revisions as late as 1938 
and 1933, respectively, and no new his- 
torical synthesis appeared until art his- 
torians had begun to feel the impact of 
the new social history on the larger 
historical enterprise. 

The first such synthesis was made by 
the critic Suzanne LaFollette in her Art 
in America, 1929. More wide-ranging in 
her frame of reference than Isham in his 
emphasis on institutional factors, La- 
Follette drew on elements of national, 
social, and economic history to explain 
artists’ choices of subjects and styles. 
For instance, she wrote of such phenom- 
ena as the change from aristocratic to 
egalitarian perspectives in early-nine- 
teenth-century portraiture, and the rela- 
tionship between the figure paintings of 
Dewing, Thayer, and others and late- 
century attitudes towards women. By 
later standards, LaFollette’s analyses 
were quick and superficial, and they 
were also colored by her subjective and 
biased reactions to historical taste—a 
critical function that she was not able to 
set aside in her role as historian. But 
LaFollette’s history made two essential 
contributions to the tradition. First, by 
discussing the history of art within the 
context of social and economic develop- 
ments, she considered it within a new 
and much larger framework, both of 
abstraction and of detail. Second, by 
insisting that architecture, furniture, 
and illustrations belong as essentially to 
the history of American art as do paint- 
ing and sculpture, she enlarged substan- 
tially the definition of “art.” In LaFol- 
lette’s work are the beginnings of the 
analysis of the arts in American cul- 
ture. 

During the next two decades events in 
American life and widely influential 
studies in American economic, social, 
and popular history deepened general 
interest in the interrelatedness of the 
arts and American life. Two major his- 
torical projects were the issue of that 
gathering conviction. One project, writ- 
ten for the general reader, focused 
exclusively on American painting but 
studied it in great detail. This was the 
three-part series on American painting 
by James Thomas Flexner, the first vol- 
ume of which, The Colonial Period: 
First Flowers of Our Wilderness, was 
published in 1948, followed by 1760- 
1835: The Light of Distant Skies, in 
1954, and That Wilder Image: The 
Native School from Thomas Cole to 
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Fig. 4 Kenyon Cox, Samuel Isham, 1901, oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. New York, 
National Academy of Design. 


Winslow Homer, in 1962. Rich in archi- 
val documentation and lively in explica- 
tion of social context, these works com- 
prise a “social history of American 
painting” that “explain[s] early Ameri- 
can pictures in terms of early American 
life, and [sees] the world of our forefa- 
thers through the pictures they left 
behind them.” Besides his analysis of 
the social implications of American 
painting, Flexner discussed in new detail 
American painters’ adaptations of the 
European art historical tradition. 

In the second major project, Oliver 
Larkin followed the lead of Suzanne 
LaFollette and studied the development 
of all aspects of American art in his Art 
and Life in America (first published in 
1949 and revised in 1960). Taking as his 
organizing structure neither the biogra- 
phies of artists nor rough art historical 
epochs, Larkin chose eras of political 
and cultural significance, such as the 
Jacksonian years, the movement west- 
ward, and the decade of the 1920s. He 
wrote for the general student of Ameri- 


can culture as well as for more special- 
ized readers who wanted to see art’s 
connections with the larger life of the 
nation. In addition to focusing on archi- 
tecture and the decorative arts in the 
artistic tradition, Larkin drew heavily 
on American literature and on prints, 
folk art, and other elements of popular 
culture to demonstrate what art had 
meant in America. By devoting his 
major emphasis to analysis and synthe- 
sis rather than to critical evaluation, he 
assumed much of the objectivity of more 
recent historians. Larkin made explicit a 
creed that during the 1930s had come to 
seem integral to any discussion of Amer- 
ican art: our art had developed under 
democracy, a political condition unique 
to the world and to the history of art. He 
intended his study, he announced in his 
preface, to show how the arts of Amer- 
ica “have been related to the develop- 
ment of American ideas, particularly 
the idea of democracy.” His work was 
thus important not only as a social, 
economic, and political study of Ameri- 


can art, but also as an early document in 
the histories of American art devoted to 
ideas. 


‘he conviction that American art 
was valuable if for no other reason 
than that it kad evolved in a democratic 
society—-anc as such deserved study 
both as art and as a cultural phenome- 
non—-stimulated a number of develop- 
ments in the art world in the 1930s and 
1940s that were crucial to the later 
course of the discipline. 

The Whitney Museum of American 
Art was founded in 1930, an extraordi- 
nary institutional commitment to Amer- 
ican culture. Not only did the museum 
feature exhibitions of contemporary 
American artists, but it began an ambi- 
tious reevaluation of past American art- 
ists and ari movements, holding, for 
example, am exhibition on American 
genre painting in 1935—the first such 
survey—-anc one on American land- 
scape painting in 1938. The Museum of 
Modern Art, founded in 1929, devoted a 
number of exhibitions to American art- 
ists, including those of the past: in 1930 
the museum held an exhibition of 
Eakins, Homer, and Ryder; in 1932 of 
folk art (Holger Cahill’s enormously 
influential American Folk Art: The Art 
of the Common Man in America, 1750- 
1900); in 1935 of Bingham; in 1943 of 
American Romantic painting. Museum 
curators entered the picture as in- 
terpreters of American art history, 
bringing a point of view that combined 
critical judgment with art historical 
interpretation. Characteristic of the 
strong impetus in the decade to see art 
and culture as intimately related was the 
fact that m 1939 The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art celebrated the World’s 
Fair (held m New York) with the exhi- 
bition Life in America, which used 
American paintings and prints to illus- 
trate the pclitical, economic, and social 
history of America. 

In contrast to occasionally expressed 
present notions about the traditionally 
“inferior” place of American art within 
the larger art historical discipline, the 
strongest mstitutional encouragement 
for the study of American art came from 
within the art profession itself. In the 
1930s the College Art Association 
began a program of support for studies 
in American art, both as an acknowl- 
edgement cf the importance of studying 
one’s own heritage and as part of a 
general encouragement of studies in 
underexplored areas. Articles on Ameri- 
can art (mest of them on recent artists) 
appeared regularly in Parnassus (the 
journal of the Association) from 1929 to 
1941; historians, curators, and collectors 
of American art spoke at College Art 
Association annual meetings; and the 


CAA sponsored touring exhibitions of 
American art from the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the present. With the enthusias- 
tic participation of the Association in 
1942, Lloyd Goodrich organized a num- 
ber of museums and universities into the 
American Art Research Council to pro- 
mote fundamental research on nine- 
teenth-century American artists and to 
document the careers of contemporary 
artists. In 1945 Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
devoted the entire May issue of College 
Art Journal to American art, opening 
his editorial preface with the statement: 
“This number of the College Art Jour- 
nal is propaganda intended to 
persuade the scholars in American uni- 
versities ... to interest themselves more 
deeply in studying the history of the arts 
of the United States.” Here and else- 
where’ Barr urged that the historian of 
the art of his own country and time has 
the unique opportunity to penetrate 
beyond the restricted, documentary 
objectives of so much art historical work 
and analyze the cultural meaning of the 
work of art. Also in 1945, Art in Amer- 
ica devoted its October issue to a thor- 
ough review of the opportunities, prob- 
lems, and accomplishments in American 
art history; eighteen scholars contrib- 
uted essays. Just previously, in 1943, an 
Archives of American Art was estab- 
lished at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, later to be given firm grounding at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts in 1954 
under Director Edgar P. Richardson (in 
1970, the Archives, now a repository 
with an astonishing variety and depth of 
documents, microfilmed archives, and 
oral histories, became part of the Smith- 
sonian Institution). 

At the same time that this encourage- 
ment was gathering momentum, and to 
some extent as a result of it, scholars and 
curators tended to interpret American 
art as an isolated phenomenon. The 
dominating historical point of view— 
that American society was totally dif- 
ferent from that of Europe, and that 
American art had its origins in a unique 
social and political setting—-was ex- 
pressed in exhibition catalogues, book- 
length studies, journal articles, and even 
radio programs’ (another new develop- 
ment in the 1930s) on American art 
during the period. Early exhibitions on 
the west and on genre painting in the 
east, for instance, emphasized the 
uniqueness of American conditions. 
Lloyd Goodrich found Eakins, Homer, 
and Ryder impervious to European 
influences; curators at the Museum of 
Modern Art emphasized the indepen- 
dence from “schools” of Bingham and 
Ryder; and scholars renewed the general 
interest in the Hudson River School 
because of their conviction that it was 
somehow a “native” school, guided not 


by European landscape conventions but 
by an American love of fact and of 
nature. 

The assumption that American art is 
unique because of the physical and cul- 
tural conditions under which it was pro- 
duced was reinforced by a second factor, 
this one coming from the developing 
world of art historical studies. Steeped 
in theories of the organic evolution of 
style, several European-educated or 
European-influenced historians of 
American art, who in addition to their 
teaching of Renaissance or Baroque art 
at the university level also taught a 
course in American art (a pattern typi- 
cal into the 1960s, and persistent here 
and there today), were eager to show 
that they could trace the evolution of an 
American style with the same ease that 
one could trace Southern European 
styles. Adopting another current Euro- 
pean theory, they also sought to explain 
the creative process as either conceptual 
or perceptual. The scholars Oskar 
Hagen (The Birth of the American Tra- 
dition in Art, 1940), Wolfgang Born 
(American Still-Life Painting, 1947, 
and American Landscape Painting, 
1948), and Alan Burroughs (Limners 
and Likenesses: Three Centuries of 
American Painting, 1936) were the 
most influential of the historians who 
transferred European theories of stylis- 
tic evolution and creative process to the 
study of American art. They analyzed 
the American tradition in painting as 
dual, consisting of a native tradition and 
an imported one. Ironically, at the same 
time that Flexner and Larkin were 
researching the past to show its variety 
and richness, Hagen and Born were 
streamlining it to bolster their argument 
for evolution. The history of American 
painting, as they chronicled it, was that 
of the development of strictly American, 
or “indigenous,” conceptual work, in- 
vested with the virtues of mental clarity, 
regularity and planarity, and distrust of 
material beauty, in contrast to the Euro- 
pean tradition of technical facility and 
pictorial illusion. The great heroes in the 
“American” tradition, according to 
Hagen, were the early limners (a great 
deal of theory about folk art in the 1930s 
encouraged this point of view), Feke, 
Copley, Earl, Durand, and Homer. 
Drawing on abstract theories, these his- 
torians assumed a considerably smaller 
audience than that of their social- 
history counterparts. Theirs was the 
first narrowing of the range of the 
audience for studies of American art, a 
current that is still strong. 

It fell to another scholar with major 
interests in European art—but without 
a thesis about national stylistic evolu- 
tion——to put the history of American 
painting into a more comprehensive per- 
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spective. In his Painting in America: 


The Story of 450 Years (1956; revised 
in 1965 as Painting in America: From 
1502 to the Present), Edgar P. Rich- 
ardson studied American painting in the 
international context of eighteenth-, 
nineteenth-, and twentieth-century 
styles and thematic concerns, including 
in his sweep untrained as well as trained 
artists, folk art and salon art, and paint- 
ing from across the United States. Of all 
the surveys published since Rich- 
ardson’s, none has surpassed his in 
breadth and sensitivity of interpreta- 
tion. ` 


B y the 1940s an impressive number 
of educational institutions had ad- 
ded to their curricula undergraduate 
and graduate study in American art. 
(For perspective, the “rise and progress” 
in art history departments of courses in 
American art needs to be measured 
against the “rise and progress” of 
courses in all art beyond that of the 
Classical and Renaissance periods.) In 
the 1950s the first dissertations in 
American art were being written at 
major graduate departments, and the 
systematic filling of academic and 
museum positions with Ph.D.s in Ameri- 
can art history began to take place. 
With the entrance of art historians 
trained in American art at American 
universities into the field, the assess- 
ments of the distinguishing marks of the 
American tradition shifted again. 

A complex set of tensions now 
affected the kinds of questions art histo- 
rians asked about American art. The 
first was the attitude towards American 
art imparted by a number of graduate 
faculties in art history. Either staffed by 
or strongly influenced by a generation of 
brilliant émigré scholars from Europe, 
these faculties found the great art his- 
torical problems not in American art but 
in the art of the classical and European 
traditions. The techniques in which art 
history had its life in those days—icono- 
graphical analysis, textual correlations, 
and formal and stylistic tracing— 
seemed patently inappropriate when 
applied to American art. Indeed, art 
historians in other fields seemed to 
regard the serious study of American art 
with a disdain similar to that which they 
felt for the serious study of modern art. 
Alfred Barr, protesting the resistance to 
the scholarly study of modern art, 
charged that academic art historians 
magnetized by the art of the past 
assumed that modern art presented 
problems neither in languages nor in 
documentation (problems that were 
good for one’s mind and that, indeed, 
constituted much of the art historian’s 
work), and further, that modern art 
existed outside a canon, and hence its 
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study contributed nothing to the human- 
istic task—as then defined—of preserv- 
ing and interpreting what was good.‘ 
Students of American art trained in the 
midst of these attitudes felt similarly 
defensive, at best, and cut off from the 
work of their colleagues in European 
art. 

Another tension was created by the 
apparently wild departure of modern 
American art from its past. The new 
historians of American art became 
either “modernists” or “Americanists”; 
if they became Americanists, they wrote 
on art before 1900, or, at the latest, 
before 1940. Members of the older gen- 
eration took this tack, too; for instance, 
Virgil Barker, unable to make sense of 
the twentieth century in American art, 
concluded his survey of American paint- 
ing (American Painting: History and 
Interpretation, 1950) with the achieve- 
ments of Eakins, Homer, and Ryder. 
There entered into the study of Ameri- 
can art a distrust for contemporary art 
and culture that has not yet been totally 
dispelled: reversing the action of the 
historians of the late nineteenth-century 
who pushed away a past they considered 
dismal in order to concentrate on a 
present that excited them, scholars of 
American art turned their backs on a 
chaotic present in favor of an interpret- 
able past. 

One of the first effects of the academ- 
ization of American art, and the aliena- 
tion of the past from the present, was an 
intensification of documentary studies, 
especially in art before 1900. Notable 
among the historians pursuing these 
studies has been William H. Gerdts, 
who along with colleagues and students, 
concentrated on exhaustively document- 
ing works of art, patronage, exhibition 
records, artists’ biographies, and train- 
ing; publishing correspondence, reviews, 
diaries, travel notes, studio inventories, 
check lists, and catalogues raisonnés; 
photographing and exhibiting works 
long forgotten; and tracing the importa- 
tion of prints to America. In both exhibi- 
tions and books documentary historians 
of American art have surveyed types of 
painting-——history, genre, landscape, 
portraiture, and still life—publishing 
many works of art for the first time and 
establishing frameworks of stylistic or 
thematic evolution. They have surveyed 
styles (impressionist painting, neo- 
classical sculpture), artists in similar 
circumstances (women, expatriates, 
Afro-Americans), motifs (the nude, the 
black, the west), mediums (watercolors, 
drawings, prints), and specific schools 
and periods (American Scene, late nine- 
teenth century, the Civil War). Re- 
sponding to this concern with docu- 
mentation, the Smithsonian Institution 
established an Inventory of American 


Painting early in the 1970s and in the 
1980s an index of American exhibition 
catalogues before 1877. At the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Wayne Craven estab- 
lished an index of American sculpture, 
and his and William Innes Homer’s own 
studies and those of their students have 
documented careers, provenance, criti- 
cal assessments, and exhibitions. The 
studies appealed to a new audience: pri- 
marily one of other scholars and future 
students who would build on the docu- 
mentation but also of collectors in a 
burgeoning art market and of members 
of the more general public with anti- 
quarian interests. 

Perhaps influenced by the “scien- 
tific” model of archaeology, and cer- 
tainly by the iconographical, formal, 
and stylistic analysis favored in 
graduate school and contemporary criti- 
cism, these historians generally did not 
undertake the broader task of interpre- 
tation. Although their work is of ines- 
timable value to scholars, it has been the 
least passionate in the tradition of stud- 
ies in American art: no biographical 
asides in the tradition of Dunlap (except 
for a few footnotes noting the refusal of 
this or that curator or professor to give 
information to the author), no laments 
about the low state of culture as in the 
work of Tuckerman and LaFollette, no 
drive to find out the relationship 
between democracy and art as in the 
work of Larkin and Flexner, no apotheo- 
sis of a cherished artist as in the work of 
Goodrich. The archaeological methodol- 
ogy of documentary studies has treated 
American art as little more than a mate- 
rial object with only tangential relation- 
ships to personality, culture, and histo- 


ry. 


I n the early 1960s, there emerged a 
new group of historians whose work 
can be broadly defined as “cultural” or 
“contextual.”” Two scholars who 
achieved early prominence—not the 
least for the attractiveness of a study cf 
American art based on ideas—are John 
McCoubrey and Barbara Novak; both 
worked in what can be called the 
“American mind” school. The catalyst 
for their studies was the acceptance by 
Europeans in 1959 of Abstract Expres- 
sionism as original and of major conse- 
quence. Reasoning that the new Ameri- 
can art was not only good but uniquely 
American, McCoubrey and Novak be- 
gan to examine the possibilities of dis- 
covering a continuity in American art 
(and thus reuniting the past to the pres- 
ent). They asked: What of this new art 
can we see in our past art? Rather than 
looking for the answer in the political 
and economic system in which Ameri- 
can art had flourished (as had the social 
historians) or in biography (as had even 
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earlier predecessors); they studied the 
style of American art. 

Drawing cn ideas from historical and 
literary scholars of the “American 
mind” school such as Perry Miller (The 
New England Mind, 1936, and Errand 
into the Wilderness, 1956), Henry Nash 
Smith (The Virgin Land, 1950), and 
R. W. B. Lewis (The American Adam, 
1955)—whc proposed that the vast 
American wilderness brought forth 
ways of thimking about the world that 
had not existed before—and on the work 
of Vincent Scully, Jr., on the influence 
of space on American architecture (The 
Shingle Stzle: Architectural Theory 
and Design ;rom Richardson to the Ori- 
gins of Wright, 1955), John McCoubrey 
discussed tre look of American paint- 
ings and the idea of the American expe- 
rience in kis American Tradition in 
Painting, 1563. He read backward from 
several diszinctive characteristics of 
Abstract Expressionist painting and 
identified tte vast expanse, the strange 
light, and the haste of these works with 
the conditions of the life the early Amer- 
ican settlers had had to endure in the 
wilderness. American life from the 
beginning Fad been modern, McCoub- 
rey proposed, an experience for which 
the Europeen painting traditions of con- 
trolled space, unifying color, and sen- 
suality of medium were wholly inappro- 
priate. The alienating space, separation 
from time, and lack of sensuality found 
in American art from the Freake limner 
in the 16702, through Copley and others, 
and ending with Pollock and Kline, were 
quintessentially modern—and Ameri- 
can. 

Six years later Barbara Novak, in 
American Painting of the Nineteenth 
Century. Realism, Idealism, and the 
American Experience, 1969, developed 
a position fhat was related to McCoub- 
rey’s but also distinct from it. Starting 
from conceptual art as her point of ref- 
erence in tie present, Novak character- 
ized the American national style as con- 
ceptual razher than perceptual, linear 
rather thar painterly, and devoted to the 
material world yet profoundly aware of 
the spiritual world—-and thus fixed 
somewhere between the real and the 
ideal. Although she traced this tradition 
from Copley to the precisionists, her 
centerpiece was Fitz Hugh Lane. For 
Novak, luminism was the heart of the 
American 2ational style: with landscape 
as its subject matter, conceptual order 
as its organizing method, and light that 
seems almost unearthly, luminism was 
prime evidence of a distinctively Ameri- 
can cast of mind—awe before nature.® 

Several aspects of McCoubrey’s and 
Novak’s work are significant. First, in 
employing the abstraction that an idea 
or habit of mind of an entire nation 


governed its art, both wrote interpreta- 
tions of American art that transcended 
not only biography but social and eco- 
nomic factors as well. Second, in elimi- 
nating large numbers of artists from 
their casts of characters, they bent the 
variety of the past to the order of theory. 
Third, because they chose their parallels 
for the artistic experience from works of 
literature or of twentieth-century criti- 
cal analysis of that literature, they 
tended to make American art seem a 
companion to American literature 
rather than a unique form of cultural 
expression. 

Subsequent scholarship revealed 
McCoubrey’s and Novak’s influence, 
notably Kynaston McShine’s exhibition 
The Natural Paradise: Painting in 
America, 1800-1950, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 1976, which read the American 
landscape as the predecessor of Abstract 
Expressionism, and John Wilmerding’s 
American Light: The Luminist Move- 
ment, 1850-1875, National Gallery of 
Art, 1980, which interpreted “Lumin- 
ism” as the second and climactic stage 
of the Hudson River School. In general, 
however, American art historians of the 
cultural or contextual persuasion writ- 
ing more recently have neither followed 
Novak’s synthesis nor proposed a new 
one. The most recent generation of 
scholars in American civilization has 
demonstrated the plurality of experience 
even in early America, which invalidates 
the idea that there was or is an “Ameri- 
can mind.” Similarly, historians of 
American art in the last several years 
have been skeptical of drawing into one 
vision the amazing diversity of Ameri- 
can art, of arguing for a “national 
style,” or of postulating an easily 
defined relationship between the past 
and the present. 


T here have been, however, some new 
directions. Under the pressure of 
examples from within and without the 
discipline of art history, a few historians 
of American art have become method- 
Ologically self-conscious. I distinguish 
an awareness of one’s assumptions as a 


scholar in the humanities, which most of ` 


our predecessors had and which charac- 
terizes the best contextual scholarship 
today, from the decision to investigate 
the past from a procedural, or method- 
ological, platform. Such platforms in 
recent scholarship on American art (in 
proportion this scholarship is only a tiny 
fraction of the total) have included 
Marxist theory, semiotics and decon- 
struction, psychoanalysis, and femi- 
nism. 

Our era has also seen the first proce- 
dural “manifesto” in American art. In 
two extensive articles in the Winterthur 
Portfolio in 1980 and 1982, Jules 


Prown proposéd a method of investigz 
tion for the study of material culture- 
by which he meant all objects create 
for beauty or use—that combines th 
virtues of a number of competing twer 
tieth-century methodologies. Uppe: 
most in Prown’s method is reverence fc 
the object itself (whether a silver suge 
bowl, Windsor chair, or portrait) an 
commitment to the value for the viewe 
of plumbing the implications of a 
object’s formal properties. Convince 
that the past is irrecoverable, Prow 
advocates subjective identification wit 
the work of art, probing the work wit 
the insights of psychoanalysis, structu: 
alism, and other recent approaches | 
literature and experience, and, finall: 
the consultation of contextual evidenc 
in order to make the work of art ¢ 
deeply meaningful to the viewer as po: 
sible. Although Prown is not devoted 1 
“historical reconstruction,” as are othe 
cultural scholars working today, h 
method—and his own work—like their 
has passion about art at its center. 

Of all the tendencies within the fiel 
one of the most salient is the move | 
reunite the study of painting and sculy 
ture with the study of architecture, tk 
decorative arts, and popular culture- 
both in large-scale exhibitions (as i 
American Art, 1750-1800: Towar 
Independence, Yale University Art Ga 
lery, 1976; The American Renaissanc 
1876-1917, The Brooklyn Museun 
1979; and New England Begins: Tl 
Seventeenth Century, The Museum « 
Fine Arts, Boston, 1982) and in moi 
narrowly focused studies. Another is tk 
move within the exhibition form: 
(where the very layout of the catalogu 
permits fragmentation of the argume! 
and material) to draw on the work of 
number of scholars in essays thé 
complement one another in approac 
and insight (American Art, 1750-180 
Toward Independence, Yale, 1971 
John Trumbull: The Hand and Spirit « 
a Painter, also Yale, 1982; and Chark 
Willson Peale and His World, Nation: 
Portrait Gallery, 1983, are the be 
recent examples). And still anothe 
direction in the study of American art 
the single-author exhibition whose expx 
sition in the catalogue has the though 
fulness and enduring qualities of a boo 
(John Lane’ Stuart Davis: Art, Life, an 
Theory, Brooklyn Museum, 1978). 

There are, to be sure, low points in th 
field as well, most of them not restricte 
to American art. The publication < 
unrevised dissertations as books, eve 
though the information in them is reac 
ily available on microfilm, has given th 
imprimatur to a task that ought to hav 
the status—and privacy—of teethcu: 
ting. The exhibition format has encou: 
aged expensive gatherings of objects, th 
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unifying thread of which is nebulous and 
the catalogue for which often comprises 
merely a series of discrete entries, a 
cursory introductory essay, and a bibli- 
ography; the discouraged viewer ends up 
excusing the curator for the exhibition’s 
conceptual weakness because he is 
grateful for the opportunity to see the 
works. Scholars in art history have a 
staggering number of hours in the field 
by the time they finish the Ph.D., but 
hardly any work in philosophy, litera- 
ture, history, or economics—and such 
preparation does not make the humanis- 
tic study of art a natural or an easy one. 
There are suspiciously close correlations 
between art historical undertakings and 
the art market. Jobs right now, in both 
teaching and museum work, are discour- 
agingly unavailable, and frequently 
scholars who do manage to find work are 
confronted with staggering teaching or 
exhibition loads. These complaints bring 
us almost full circle back to Tuckerman, 
who groaned over the status-conscious- 
ness, haste, premature specialization, 
and materialism of the art world of his 
day. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the pursuit of studies in American art 
history has good prospects. There is an 
abundance of archival material avail- 
able, encouragement from the culture at 
large (with more people going to 
museums, and museum book shops, than 
ever before), freedom to choose from a 
variety of approaches to the study of the 
past, and a strong collegiality in the field 
that is the creation of scholars from an 
-astonishing range of backgrounds and 
‘institutions—and that should be the 
source of great pleasure and pride. 
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Notes 

I am grateful to the National Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, Smithsonian Institution, for a fellowship 
during the summer of 1983 that enabled me to 
begin work on this topic. 


| Because I shall trace points of view rather than 
a corpus of information, and have a limited 
space, I shall be able to discuss only those 
studies that were seminal in presenting a new 
perspective. For the same reasons, I have 
hardly touched here on studies that restrict 
themselves to twentieth-century American art 
(and thus have had to omit, most regrettably, 
John Baur’s Revolution and Tradition in Mod- 
ern American Art, 1951, and Milton Brown's 
American Painting from the Armory Show to 
the Depression, 1955). I have, however, treated 
histories of twentieth-century American art at 
great length and given critical evaluation of a 
number of nineteenth-century studies in my 
article and bibliography “Scholarship in Amer- 
ican Art: Its History and Recent Develop- 
ments,” in American Studies International, 
Volume XXII Number 2, October 1984 (writ- 
ten for an international audience of scholars in 
American literature and history). For an anno- 
tated bibliography covering the entire range of 
studies in American art (including photogra- 
phy, the decorative arts, architecture, theater, 
dance, and music), see: Bernard Karpel, Arts in 
America: A Bibliography, 4 volumes, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Smithsonian Institution Press for 
the Archives of American Art, 1979. 


2 Lorado Taft's History of American Sculpture, 
1903, commissioned as part of the same series, 
is not so successful as Isham’s, primarily 
because Taft had such contempt for American 
sculpture before 1876. 


3 See also Barr’s article, “The American Art 
Research Council and the Colleges,” College 
Art Journal, TV:1 (November 1944), pp 39~ 
43. 


4 The radio series “Art in America: A Complete 
Survey” (New York, 1935), supervised by 
Holger Cahill and Alfred Barr, was preserved 
in the illustrated book of the same name, with 


essays written by Cahill and numerous others. 


5 Priscilla Hiss and Roberta Fansler, Research in 
Fine Arts in the Colleges and Universities of 
the United States, New York, Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, 1934; Robert J. Goldwater, “The 
Teaching of Art in the Colleges of the United 
States,” College Art Journal, 17:4 (Pt. 2, sup- 
plement, May 1943), pp. 3-31. 


6 “Modern Art Makes History, Too,” College 
Art Journal, 1:1 (November 1941), pp. 1—6. 
Also see: Robert J. Goldwater, “Modern Art in 
the College Curriculum,” College Art Journal, 
1:4 (May 1942), pp. 90-93. 


7 Among the strongest contributions to the study 
of American art in its cultural context were the 
works of two cultural historians: Lillian B. Mil- 
ler, Patrons and Patriotism: The Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts in the United States, 
1790--1860, Chicago and London, University 
of Chicago Press, 1966; and Neil Harris, The 
Artist in American Society: The Formative 
Years, 1790-1860, Chicago and London, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1966. 


8 Novak's Nature and Culture: American Land- 
scape and Painting 1825-75, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1980, expanded her 
thesis to take into account scientific exploration 
of the landscape. 


9 “Style as Evidence,” Winterthur Portfolio, 
15:3 (Autumn 1980), pp. 197-210; “Mind in 
Matter: An Introduction to Material Culture 
Theory and Method,” Winterthur Portfolio, 
17:1 (Spring 1982), pp. 1-19. 


Elizabeth Johns is Associate Professor 
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of Maryland. 


Representing History: From Public 





By Norma Lifton 


Event to Private Meaning 





great deal has been written about 

Thomas Eakins’s 1877 painting 
William Rush Carving His Allegorical 
Figure of the Schuylkill River, now in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art (Fig. 
1). It hardly seems possible to wring 
further meanings from this picture, or 
the two later versions of the same sub- 
ject. But, like any great work of art, 
Eakins’s painting assumes new signifi- 
cance with each turn in critical direc- 
tion. Within the painting lie clues to 
different readings that do not negate 
previous omes but add to our insights 
into both the artist and his milieu. 

There is one clue in the Philadelphia 
painting that some studies have noted, 
but none have pursued. That clue is the 
chaperon’s chair—a Chippendale chair, 
which, as Lloyd Goodrich has pointed 
out,' belonged to a Philadelphian named 
Silas Weir Mitchell (Fig. 2). S. Weir 
Mitchell, as he preferred to be called, 
was a neurologist who during the 1870s 
developed a therapeutic method for 
mental disorders. He called his therapy 
the “rest cure,” and it worked well 
enough, as he practiced it, to attract to 
his clinic men and women from the 
eastern seaboard and elsewhere.” 

S. Weir Mitchell’s name has already 
been linked with Eakins’s. Most recently 
Elizabeth Johns has mentioned Eakins’s 
friendship with Mitchell in her discus- 
sion of his portrait paintings, where she 
seeks to establish a framework for 
Eakins’s psychological insight by docu- 
menting his sympathy with the scientific 
attitude that lay behind Mitchell’s theo- 
ries.’ The Chippendale chair in the Wil- 
liam Rush painting makes it possible to 
establish yet another context for the 
relationship of Eakins and Mitchell— 
the history paintings. In that new con- 
text we can add to their shared interest 
in human consciousness their reverence 
for American history, their deep feeling 
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Fig. 1 Thomas Eakins, William Rush Carving His Allegorical Figure of the 
Schuylkill River, 1877, oil on canvas, 20'4 x 26',". Philadelphia Museum of Art: 
Given by Mrs. Thomas Eakins and Miss Mary A. Williams. 


for their Philadelphia heritage, and 
their respect for the traditions of their 
separate disciplines. 

S. Weir Mitchell was certainly a sig- 
nificant figure in the history of Ameri- 
can medicine, but his talents were not 
limited to science. He wrote short sto- 
ries, poetry, and novels, which were 
widely read and received critical atten- 
tion.” Mitchell seems to have used his 
literary art both as a release from the 
hard work of scientific research and 
medical practice and as a field in which 
to reinvent characters like those he 
treated and to maneuver them in imag- 
ined worlds. 


Fig. 2 Robert W. Vonnoh, S. Weir 
Mitchell, 1897, oil on canvas, 28!⁄ x 
35⁄2”. The College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia. 
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Fig. 3 William Rush, Self-Portrait, or 
Pine Knot, 1822, terra cotta, 20 x 1814 x 
11'4”. The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 


Fig. 4 William Rush, Benjamin Rush, 
c. 1812-13, terra-cotta, 1834 x 1514 x 
12". The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. 





Here the thread that leads from 
Eakins to Mitchell weaves another clue 
into their story; Mitchell also incorpo- 
rated a Rush into his art. His novels of 
the Revolutionary War, Hugh Wynne 
and its sequel The Red City, feature 
Benjamin Rush, the only physician to 
sign the Declaration of Independence. 
Benjamin Rush had played an impor- 
tant role as a doctor during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and again in Philadelphia 
during the yellow fever epidemic of 
1793, and he had been one of the first 
Americans to treat the mentally ill.° 
Benjamin and William Rush were sec- 
ond cousins. Both were Philadelphians 
who helped establish those institutions 
which were to be so crucial to the 
careers of Thomas Eakins and S. Weir 
Mitchell: William, The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts; and Benjam- 
in, The College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia. William had been a wood- 
carver (Fig. 3), whose first works were 
ship’s figureheads. He had gone on to 
make allegorical figures like the one 
Eakins pictured, and then busts of some 
of the prominent men of his day, among 
them his cousin Benjamin (Fig. 4). Both 
Rushes were patriots, involved in their 
separate ways in the making of Philadel- 
phia history. And the principles on 
which they based their careers became 
the principles on which Eakins and Mit- 
chell later based their own. 

The parallels in the way two nine- 
teenth-century artist-scientists used 
their eighteenth-century precursors are 
fascinating. But there are more pro- 
found reasons for tracking this path of 
coincidences; certain patterns in Mit- 
chell’s thought are echoed in the struc- 
tures of Eakins’s paintings. In this essay, 
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I shall first discuss the relationship 
between S. Weir Mitchell and Benjamin 
Rush and then turn to that between 
Thomas Eakins and William Rush in 
order to explore the meaning of this 
four-character complex for Eakins 
scholarship. 


everal facets of the many-faceted 
Benjamin Rush attracted S. Weir 
Mitchell. That Rush’s interests and 
abilities were so varied made him a 
logical model for Mitchell, who was 
proud of his own wide-ranging activities. 
Mitchell admired Rush as a Philadel- 
phia patriot who had known the great 
men of his day: Paine, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, Washington. As a physician Rush 
had seen medicine in a political setting, 
and had fought for reforms in the army’s 
medical department, even though that 
had involved criticizing General Wash- 
ington on occasion. Mitchell admired 
this kind of boldness. He himself had 
made certain improvements in army 
medical care as a Civil War physician. 
Rush had been professor of medicine at 
the College of Philadelphia, later to 
become the University of Pennsylvania, 
and in this position had given serious 
thought to what constituted proper med- 
ical education and proper medical prac- 
tice—subjects Mitchell also addressed. 
Perhaps Mitchell most admired 
Rush’s writing ability. Not only had 
Rush held very strong opinions on medi- 
cal theory, but he had written innumera- 
ble papers defending them in a style 
described by one of his biographers as 
“clear and concise, sometimes moving 
and exciting, and abounding in classical 
allusions, apt figures, and poetical refer- 
ences.” Rush may have been mistak- 


enly convinced of the efficacy of blood- 
letting in battling the yellow fever 
epidemic, but he had fought coura- 
geously for his theories.’ One of Mit- 
Chell’s first references to Rush came in 
1877 when his own theory about a cure 
for mental disease was being questioned. 
In a public address he told his audience 
that “There are yet triumphs to be won 
in medicine by therapeutic boldness, 
and by the use at times of enormous 
doses and of therapeutic extremes in 
diet, and even in bloodletting, which will 
never be won by the timid doctor who 
swings with the pendulum of medical 
fashions.” 

“Rest in Nervous Disease: Its Use 
and Abuse,” published in 1875,’ was 
Mitchell’s first systematic outline of his 
rest cure. Rest for physical ailments and 
injuries was hardly a new idea, but a rest 
cure for hysteria and neurasthenia’® was 
an untried therapy. Mitchell himself 
raised the matter of the dangers of bed 
rest to heart, circulation, appetite, and 
muscle tone. By the time Mitchell’s Far 
and Blood appeared in 1877 (later sub- 
titled “An Essay on the Treatment of 
Certain Forms of Neurasthenia and 
Hysteria’), he had devised ways to 
counteract those dangers with a regimen 
of proper diet, massage, and electric- 
Current applications to stimulate the 
muscles. Not only his biographers (who 
tend to idealize the man) but also histo- 
rians of medicine have credited Mitchell 
with recognizing early what physicians 
and psychiatrists have come to under- 
stand more clearly in the past few 
decades: that state of mind and state of 
body are interdependent, and that ther- 
apy to heal the former could sensibly 
include therapy for the latter. In this, 
too, Mitchell was influenced by Rush. 
This is evident from the following 
excerpt from Medical Inquiries and 
Observations upon the Diseases of the 
Mind—the first American treatise on 
this subject, “used as a standard refer- 
ence... for the next century, all during 
the formative years of Mitchell’s 
career”!'—which Rush wrote in 1812: 


Man is said to be a compound of 
soul and body. However proper 
this language may be in religion, it 
is not so in medicine. He is, in the 
eye of a physician, a single and 
indivisible being, for so intimately 
united are his soul and body, that 
one cannot be moved without the 
other. The actions of the former 
upon the latter are numerous and 
important. They influence many 
of the functions of the body in 
health. They are the cause of 
many diseases; and if properly 
directed, they may easily be made 
to afford many useful remedies.” 


Mitchell's professional papers, written 
alone or with colleagues, number more 
than two hundred. His celebrated work, 
Gunshot Wounds and Other Injuries to 
the Nerves (Lippincott, 1864), was based 
on findings collected while working with 
the Surgeon General of the Army at 
Turner’s Lane Military Hospital in Phil- 
adelphia during the Civil War. After the 
war he was appointed to the staff of the 
Orthopaedic Hospital and Infirmary for 
Nervous Diseases, and from this practice 
came the bulk of his papers on the diag- 
nosis and treatment of nervous diseases, a 
natural outgrowth of the war work. 
Gradually his special treatment brought 
him patients from all over the country, 
including Jane Addams, Edith Wharton, 
and Frances Perkins Gilman. Although 
his practice was not limited to women, he 
considered them his specialty.” 

Mitchell became famous also for his 
translations of his scientific theories into 
layman’s terms: Wear and Tear (1871) 
and Fat aad Blood (1877), and also 
Camp Cure and Nurse and Patient of 
1877 and Doctor and Patient of 1888. In 
Doctor and Patient he invoked medical 
history to justify his own practice, citing 
physicians from the sixteenth century on 
whose cures tended to presage his own. 
In this book Rush exemplifies the doctor 
who combines common sense with a 
sensitivity to the patient, a quality that 
Mitchell felt was his own contribution to 
medical practice. His ideal physician 
not only devotes himself to medicine 
but, after he is “securely seated in the 
saddle of professional success,” moves 
into the werld of the arts, where he takes 
up “etching, botany, the brush or the 
chisel or the pen... . He will be not the 
worse, but the better, physician for such 
enlargement of his pursuits as I refer 
to.” 


M itchell drew this advice from his 
own experience. His first novel, 
Hepzibah Guiness, was published in 
1880 when he was fifty-one years old 
and already a respected member of the 
medical profession. Between 1880 and 
his death in 1916 he wrote some four- 
teen novels, short stories, which ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly and 
elsewhere, and a volume of poetry. 
Hugh Wynne, a two-volume work set in 
the period of the Revolution, and The 
Red City, which brought some of the 
same characters into the years of Wash- 
ington’s second term, appeared in 1897 
and 1907 respectively. Historical novels 
were his specialty, and usually Mitchell 
spent several years researching the 
material. Summers in Newport and then 
in Bar Harbor were for writing. Like his 
model Benjamin Rush, he found that 
rest was most beneficial when he was 
involved in some kind of challenging 


intellectual activity: “The best rest for a 
tired mind is the employment of hitherto 
unemployed mental faculties,” he 
wrote.” 

Mitchell’s fiction fulfilled certain per- 
sonal needs. One of the central ideas on 
which his practice was based was that of 
“control”——first, that the doctor must 
be in control of the medical situation, 
and second, that the patient must exer- 
cise self-control. Mitchell’s need to con- 
trol could be fully satisfied in his mid- 
life career as novelist. In that role, he 
could conjure up symptoms, aggravate 
them, dissipate them, show their effects 
on the one suffering and on the suffer- 
er’s family. He could manipulate situa- 
tions as well as characters, provide resti- 
tution for the morally sound, and wreak 
vengeance on the evil. Within carefully 
reconstructed historical frameworks he 
could even make history serve his own 
desires. 

In Hugh Wynne Mitchell does just 
that. Benjamin Rush personifies Mit- 
chell’s aspirations as a physician; he 
combines reasoned analytical wisdom 
with human feeling. Mitchell’s own 
ideas about the interaction of mind and 
body, his diagnoses of symptoms of men- 
tal disease and senility, his insistence 
that those he treat exert control over 
their emotions, all issue forth from Ben- 
jamin Rush as he moves from situation 
to situation in these pages. All the read- 
ing Mitchell had done over the years in 
medical history, and in the Rush litera- 
ture particularly, served him well as he 
moves Rush through the Revolutionary 
years in Philadelphia and weaves the 
actual events of that life around the 
romantic adventures of the patriotic 
hero Hugh Wynne. 

The following passage from Hugh 
Wynne shows how Mitchell used Rush 
as his spokesman. At this moment in the 
narrative, Rush is standing by to com- 
ment on an emotional outburst from one 
of Hugh’s wounded friends: 


When I came from town in June, 
with news of what the farmers and 
their long rifles had done at 
Bunker Hill, it was a little too 
much for Jack’s strength, and he 
burst into tears. But Dr. Rush 
declared that self-control was an 
affair of physical health, and that 
he who had too little blood——and 
Jack was lily-white—-could be 
neither courageous, nor able to 
contain his emotions. I suppose it 
may be true.'® 


In Fat and Blood Mitchell makes this 
point repeatedly, advising his own “lily- 
white” patients to adhere to his strict 
prescription to increase and enrich the 
blood supply in order to be better able 
to maintain control over their own 


feelings.” 


Weir Mitchell’s fictional inven- 
e tions allowed him to incorporate 
deeply felt principles into a historical 
framework, thereby linking himself to 
the continuum of Philadelphia medical 
tradition. Thomas Eakins also found a 
way of injecting himself into the tradi- 
tion of American art by embodying his 
ideals in the figure of William Rush. 
Lloyd Goodrich established in his 1933 
monograph that the story of William 
Rush using a model 


had a particular fascination for 
Eakins, being closely related to 
many of his interests: to the his- 
tory of his native city, to American 
art, even to the Schuykill River, 
scene of his recreations. An his- 
toric incident, it gave him an 
opportunity to picture the nude 
without departing from realism. 
And it had a close connection with 
his attitude toward the nude, and 
that of his community." 


Goodrich refers to the fact that Rus! 
had used a live model for his allegorica 
figure at a time and in a place where ¢ 
decent young woman did not pose for a1 
artist. His model, Louisa Van Uxem 
was the daughter of a member of th 
Watering Committee of the City Coun 
cil, to which Rush also belonged. Thi 
committee had commissioned Rush i 
1809 to make a figure for a fountain t 
commemorate its new water system tha 
would carry pure water from thi 
Schuylkill to the city. Eakins shows th 
model nude in his evocation of the inci 
dent—although she had actually beei 
dressed——in order to make a stron; 
statement about the necessity of work 
ing from nature. Ten years after h 
painted this picture he refused to acced: 
to the demands of the Board of Trustee 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of th 
Fine Arts that he stop using nude mod 
els in his classes for women. This proba 
bly cost him his teaching job. 

Eakins certainly knew the details o 
Rush’s career as a sculptor. He mus 
also have known that Rush had made. 
set of plaster models of the parts of th 
human skeleton for Dr. Caspar Wistar’ 
University of Pennsylvania anatom 
classes, for Eakins’s interest in anatom 
and physiology brought him into contac 
with Philadelphia medical schools an 
Philadelphia doctors. He used skele 
tons in his own classes, and made cla 
models of parts of the body as studies fo 
his own work. Thus Eakins, like Mit 
chell, found that history could be used t 
validate his own working methods. 

Leo Steinberg, writing about the Phil 
adelphia painting in “Other Criteria, 
felt that in William Rush carving in hi 
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shirt sleeves Eakins had discovered the 
perfect symbol for both artists’ equation 
of art with work “and with work con- 
ceived as its own reward.... Eakins’ 
celebration of honest work springs from 
the puritanism of the society in which he 
tried to practice his art. And his expres- 
sions, whether spoken or painted, are 
haunted by the idea of professional dis- 
cipline as the absolute value.’ Here is 
another parallel with Mitchell, who mir- 
rored Rush’s relentless self-discipline in 
his own career. 

In her recent book, Elizabeth Johns 
makes a convincing case for the theory 
that Eakins painted the Rush picture in 
1877 in order to restore William Rush’s 
reputation as a founding father of Amer- 
ican sculpture, a position mid-nine- 
teenth-century historians denied him, 
essentially because he had never worked 
in the nobler material of marble.*! Coin- 
cidentally, Benjamin Rush’s reputation 
had also suffered after the 1790s (owing 
to incidents arising from his practice of 
bloodletting during the 1793 epidemic), 
and many of Mitchell’s statements about 
Rush were intended also to reinstate him 
in American medical history as one of 
our great practitioners. 


hese multiple layers of meaning 

mined from William Rush Carving 
His Allegorical Figure of the Schuyl- 
kill River makes Eakins a kind of Amer- 
ican Courbet, for his realist painting is 
as rich as Courbet’s The Studio of the 
Painter, later subtitled “A Real Alle- 
gory resolving a phase of seven years of 
my artistic life.” For Eakins, too, his 
own “modern life” is material that alle- 
gory 1s made of, has connections to 
tradition, makes a personal document 
out of a social history. 

Johns finds Eakins’s portraits to be 
realizations in paint of Mitchell’s con- 
ceptions, expressed in Wear and Tear 
and in his other writings, of modern men 
and women: 


[Eakins] hammered the fact home 
that men and women were physi- 
cal creatures, subject to the forces 
of nature ... and the forces of 
urban life—of “‘modern life,” of 
disappointment, of competition, of 
tension. He showed in his sitters’ 
faces not only the aging that was 
the natural “wear” of the body, 
but the carefully composed set of 
the head against “‘tear’’—against 
emotional outburst, against ex- 
haustion of one’s physical, irre- 
placeable resources.” 


There is remarkable humanity in these 
portraits, and an equally remarkable 
restraint of overt emotionalism that 
often colors the faces with resignation. 
One senses that Eakins himself was 
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Fig. 5 Thomas Eakins, Self-Portrait, 
1902, oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. National 
Academy of Design. 


caught in the same struggle as his sub- 
jects—a struggle to maintain control in 
the face of a growing awareness of the 
complexities of human consciousness 
(Fig. 5). 

In still another way Eakins’s Rush 
paintings enter Mitchell’s orbit, and 
yield a more private meaning. The con- 
tent of the paintings, and even more 
their structure, speak to sexuality con- 
trolled, and the control of sexuality was 
certainly a guiding principle of S. Weir 
Mitchell’s neurological theory and prac- 
tice. Although Mitchell acknowledged 
the power of sexuality, he urged that his 
primal human drive be leashed, for 
“Sexual excess, and especially abnor- 
malities in the performance of the sex- 
ual act... are definitely related to var- 
ious functional and organic nervous 
diseases.”**? William Rush Carving His 
Allegorical Figure of the Schuylkill 
River is interpreted by most scholars as 
an allegory of the role of the nude in the 
history of American art, but I believe 
another meaning can be found there and 
in the two later versions of the same 
subject; Eakins has fashioned in these 
pictures an allegory that comes much 
closer to self-revelation—an allegory of 
sexual repression. 

Other scholars have read sexual 
repression in the faces of Eakins’s sit- 
ters,” but as far as I know such readings 
have not been made of the history paint- 
ings. Leo Steinberg and Lloyd Goodrich 
skirted the issue: Steinberg in “Other 
Criteria” responds to the “yearning for 
sensuality that runs through [Eakins’s] 
art”; Goodrich sees something enig- 
matic in the ship’s figurehead in the 
foreground of the 1908 Honolulu pic- 
ture that may be a “phallic sugges- 
tion.” The Eakins literature is full of 





tales of his suggestive conversation with 
female sitters, of his obsession with the 
nude that prompted him to take a large 
number of photographs of nude models 
(often his students) at rest or in move- 
ment, of his habit of sporting naked on 
Camping trips with friends. Presumably 
it is stories like these that have led a few 
writers to hint that Eakins may have 
been homosexual.” The biographical 
facts, such as his seven-year engage- 
ment to Katherine Crowell, which ended 
when she died, and his very late mar- 
riage to Susan MacDowell when he was 
forty years old, suggest not only a 
repression of possible homosexuality but 
discomfort with sexual expression of any 
kind. The work corroborates such a 
view. Where, as a writer, S. Weir Mit- 
chell spoke directly of such things, 
Eakins the painter seems to have instinc- 
tively fulfilled Delacroix’s stipulation 
that “Good painting ... expresses and 
evokes a state of mind indirectly 
through the interplay of all its parts.””* 


E akins signed and dated the first of 
the William Rush paintings in 1877 
(see Fig. 1), and then returned to the 
theme thirty-one years later to do two 
additional versions. Clearly, the subject 
must have had different meanings for 
the artist at these different moments in 
this life. The series displays the subtlety 
with which he suggests, and yet con- 
tains, the sexual component in the 1877 
version, and his skill in balancing the 
mental and the physical in the versions 
of 1908. Of the first, an anonymous 
critic wrote in the New York Times of 
March 28, 1878, “What ruins the pic- 
ture is much less the want of beauty in 
the nude model (as has been suggested 
in the public prints), than the presence 
in the foreground of the clothes of that 
young woman, cast carelessly over a 
chair. This gives the shock which makes 
one think about the nudity—and at once 
the picture becomes improper.” Critics 
today mock such Victorianism, and 
prefer the more sympathetic, formalist 
approach taken by Eakins’s friend Wil- 
liam Clark in a review that appeared 
that same month in The Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. Clark called the 
painting “a rendering of forms by 
means of pigments on a flat surface... 
exquisitely refined and exquisitely 
truthful.” 

But of course the picture /s improper, 
and not because the presence of that 
bundle of clothing thrown on the empty 
chair in the foreground implies that 
Louisa Van Uxem undressed in front of 
Rush, or that Eakins’s model some sev- 
enty-five years later, Nannie Williams, 
did the same. Her clothes are more 
brilliantly lit than she, and cling to the 
chair in a way that suggests they still 


hold the warmth of her body. They 
drape languidly over the chair-seat, the 
bright-blue stockings (Louisa was, after 
all, an upper-class woman) parted so 
that they make a V towards the viewer. 
An unmistakable emblem of sexuality, 
these parted stockings are more inviting 
than is the nude whose back is to us, 
whose features are hidden, whose arms 
are occupied with balancing a huge book 
on her right shoulder. Eakins has pushed 
history, in the figure of William Rush 
carving, into the shadowy background 
and has made the foreground cluster of 
model, clothing, and chaperon the real 
subject of the painting. Add to this its 
intimate size, and one must conclude 
that the painting had personal perhaps 
even more than historical significance 
for Eakins. 

MitchelPfs Chippendale chair plays 
multiple roles here. Goodrich identified 
it as the chaperon’s seat, but it actually 
appears twice—the second time holding 
the model’s clothing. Its first role is a 
historical one. The Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1876 probably turned 
both Eakins’s and Mitchell’s attention 
to their city’s past. A Philadelphia Chip- 
pendale chair, product of the wood- 
carvers’ art in the eighteenth century, 
was the perfect accessory to a represen- 
tation of a wood-carver at work, so 
Mitchell’s loan to his artist friend was 
valuable iconographically. But the dou- 
bling of images of Mitchells chair 
serves a more subtle purpose. The chap- 
eron sits on the chair to the right of the 
model; the clothing is draped on the 
chair to her left. One protects the girl’s 
nudity, the other proclaims it. Tension 
between stating and repressing, between 
presence and absence—in this case 
between the presence of nudity that 
turns its back and the sensual display of 
empty lacy underwear and parted stock- 
ings—occurs repeatedly. There is the 
diagonal arrangement of figures, where 
chaperon and model dominate carver 
and carving, that puts into uneasy bal- 
ance the historical past (the ostensible 
subject here) and Eakins’s own difficult 
present at the Academy referred to 
above (perhaps the real subject). There 
is the model’s heavy book straddling her 
shoulder substituting for the bittern 
Schuylkill carries, inanimate substitut- 
ing for animate. These various levels of 
reality are played out in the drama of 
artistic transformation from flesh to 
wood to paint, as Eakins moves between 
objective historical fact coolly observed 
and subjective meaning invested with 
deep emotion. 

The substitutions, the web of perspec- 
tive lines that holds each figure in its 
place, the erratic play of light and shad- 
ow, the absorption of each figure in work 
or in self, all create an atmosphere 





Fig. 6 Thomas Eakins, William Rush Carving His Allegorical Figure of the 
Schuylkill River, 1908, oil on canvas, 3 x 4’. The Brooklyn Museum; Dick S. 


Ramsay Fund. 


where contact between these figures has 
been made impossible. Moreover, every 
section of this painting is at a different 
stage of finish, from the completely real- 
ized clothing to the more impressionistic 
figure of the chaperon to the sketchy 
background area. This underscores the 
sense that each figure inhabits its own 
world; disconnectedness is technical as 
well as compositional. Form and content 
are one, expressing at the same time 
Eakins’s desire and its repression. Public 
event has become a vehicle for private 


meaning. 
M itchell’s Chippendale chair does 
not appear again in Eakins’ paint- 
ings of William Rush.*' Another object, 
equally charged with meaning, takes its 
place in the second version painted in 
1908 when Eakins was sixty-four years 
old (Fig. 6). Rush’s figure is still 
sketchy, although better lit and placed 
farther front than in the earlier painting. 
The tools of his trade, which previously 
were barely visible, hang on the back 
wall of the studio. The composition of 
the paired figures of chaperon and 
model in left foreground and Rush and 
his Schuylkill in right middle ground is 
balanced on the fulcrum of a wooden 
sawhorse near center in the background. 
Again there is no emotional contact—or 
indeed any kind of communication— 
among these three people, but rather an 
atmosphere of hushed concentration 
prevails. The contrasts of women’s work 
and men’s work, of age and youth, of 
past and present, persist. 
The model’s contrapposto is less clas- 


sic here, and stiffer. Yet the buttocks arı 
rounded and shaded in a way that call: 
attention to that part of her body 
whereas in the earlier painting the arn 
and neck caught the light. Eakins ha: 
again flanked her with a protectress anc 
a carved object—this time, not Mitch 
ell’s Chippendale chair with its blue 
stockings but instead a finely detailec 
ship’s scroll on whose curving volute he 
has inscribed “Eakins 1908” to look as 1 
it had been cut into the wood, surely < 
kind of possessive stamp as well as ar 
artist’s signature. The way the scroll’: 
volutes curve in on each other mirror: 
the double curves of the model’s but: 
tocks, making it a symbolic substitute 
for sensuality, like the stockings in the 
first painting. And, like Mitchell’s chair 
this too is center foreground, partially 
cut off at its base by the framing edge 
The evidence of the artist’s “hand” or 
the scroll is doubly suggestive—o! 
Eakins’s desire to be identified wit 
Rush and his products, and of quite < 
different kind of desire. Eakins represse! 
that, however. The nude is protected by 
her pose, by her chaperon, and from the 
eyes of Rush, who concentrates on his 
work; only the scroll allows deep feeling 
to intrude. 

Eakins’ final version, William Rush 
and His Model ((Fig. 7), was painted 
later in 1908. Gone are studio setting, 
tools, allegorical figure and other carv- 
ings, and gone, too, is the chaperon. 
Remaining are only the luminous nude. 
Rush, and the ship’s scroll, against a 
ground of warm browns thinly brushed 
on so that a cavernous vaulted space 
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Fig. 7 Thomas Eakins, William Rush and His Model, 1908, oil on canvas, 3544 x 
47/4". Honolulu Academy of Arts. 





seems to open out behind them. Pre- 
viously, Rush and the model were held 
in their separate spaces, suggesting that 
Rush was part of an indistinct past and 
she a link to the present, a symbol of 
Eakins’s own battles for the nude model 
in the studio. Now past and present fuse 
in the foregound, in an imaginary space; 
for the first time in the series, man and 
woman stand together, facing and even 
touching as he gallantly helps her step 
down from her stand. 

The woman’s figure is beautifully 
painted, but awkwardly drawn. The 
extended right arm seems too long and 
the upper arm too thin. The face, how- 
ever, makes this figure a portrait of a 
most remarkable kind. Neither beauti- 
ful nor young, the face is distinctive, 
expressive. Looking down to keep her 
balance, the woman seems unaware that 
her body is the object of observation. For 
all its frontality, this nude is less self- 
consciously naked than were those who 
turned their backs. Thus, this final 
painting of the theme emerges as the 
work of a man who, having spent sixty 
years in searching investigations of the 
body and the face, knows that the 
essence of humanness is as much a mat- 
ter of mental state as of physical struc- 
ture. This reluctance to separate the 
mental from the physical recalls Mitch- 
ell’s thinking as he approached the prob- 
lem of the mind-body relationship from 
his neurological perspective. 

~The scroll that struck Goodrich as a 
phallic suggestion seems indeed to 
thrust aggressively into the picture 
between Rush and the front edge of the 
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painting. Compared with its placement 
and size in the earlier versions, it has 
grown out of all proportion to the fig- 
ures. It blocks Rush’s legs, to a degree 
that it even “stands” for his legs. In the 
earlier painting, Rush was actively 
working on his wooden carving; here, he 
seems to be emerging from it, or rather, 
merging with it. This illusion gives 
Rush’s strangely awkward image a con- 
tradictory character, both courtly (as he 
bows and offers her his hand) and 
charged with sensual energy (insofar as 
he and the charged image of the scroll 
are one). This double reading finds con- 
firmation too in how his hands are occu- 
pied—one grasping the model’s fingers 
in the gesture typically used by gentle- 
men about to kiss a lady’s hand, the 
other clutching a mallet in a very sug- 
gestive position. 

This last realization of the Rush 
theme certainly speaks to the fact that 
by 1908 a frontal nude in a Philadelphia 
painting no longer had the shock value it 
had twenty years earlier. More to the 
point, it has all the earmarks of an 
old-age painting that is not bound by 
traditions of perspective schemes, of bal- 
anced composition, of narrative. All the 
formerly interrelated parts corne to- 
gether in one central image. The dis- 
crepancy between the model’s glowing 
skin tones and the thin, rough strokes on 
Rush and the scroll heightens the pic- 
ture’s tension. In Eakins’s old age the 
struggle between sexuality and creativi- 
ty, between desire and control, persists, 
but now that struggle is expressed in one 
eloquent image. 


here are parallels within parallels in 

this tale of four men in one city. 
Eakins and Mitchell used history to 
embody their own ideals and mask their 
desires. I too use history—the docu- 
mented connection between Thomas 
Eakins and S. Weir Mitchell—as license 
to offer new interpretations of Eakins’s 
paintings. History has turned the tables 
on the reputations of these two men, just 
as it did for both Rushes in whose 
images they saw themselves. Both 
Mitchell and Eakins have emerged as 
central figures of nineteenth-century 
Philadelphia, though with different 
fates. Mitchell, praised in his own day as 
a scientist meeting the challenges of 
contemporary life, has become a symbol 
of all that was then repressive in 
woman's fight for freedom and equality, 
his rest cure just another device for 
prolonging her seclusion from the male 
world. Eakins, less appreciated when he 
lived than was Mitchell, is now consid- 
ered one of the greatest painters in the 
history of American art. In a style that 
for many decades seemed a denial of a// 
that was truly modern, Eakins, we now 
recognize, captured the effects of an age 
of anxiety so powerfully that he speaks 
to us eloquently even today, seventy 
years after his death. 


Notes 
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Harris for their suggestions, their editorial help, 
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Oscar Bluemner’s Late 


Landscapes: “The Musical Color 
of Fateful Experience” 


By Jeffrey R. Hayes 





O scar Bluemner’s art and ideas are 
not well known, and the few indi- 
viduals who have studied his work have 
varied widely in their estimates of it. He 
has been called both “a radical painter” 
and “a middle-of-the-roader.’’* Scholars 
have found him “dependent upon ... 
Cubism and Fauvism’ as well as 
“uniquely American in his personal 
combination of expressionist color with 
symbolic realism.” Critics have de- 
scribed him as an artist out of place (“in 
all probability [he belonged] in the 
ranks of the pre-Nazi German mod- 
erns”)? and out of time (“a pioneer 
striving to look beyond the veil ... and 
see in the distance a future more stable 
than his own”).° The art-world figure 
closest to him at the end of his life would 
say only that “he was a man of great 
passion for paint, a person of intellect 
and purpose who was sure that in time 
he would be rediscovered.” 

Such rediscovery calls for full knowl- 
edge of an artist, yet Bluemner’s unset- 
tled reputation rests less on his mature 
paintings than on his initial efforts made 
shortly after he quit architecture and 
allied himself with Alfred Stieglitz’s 
progressive “291” gallery.” Stieglitz 
photographed Bluemner (Fig. 1), pub- 
lished his writings in Camera Work, and 
gave him his first American one-man 
show in November 1915.’ Like other 
early paintings from that exhibition, An 
Expression of a Silktown (Fig. 2) shows 
mixed motives and ancestry. Geometric 
patterning arrests play between bright 
subjective colors. Bold surface contours 
resist the pull of conventional perspec- 
tive lines. Still forms and high finish 
contradict the volatile reality of then 
strike-plagued Paterson, New Jersey. 
Such multivalence suggests an artist 
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Fig. 1 Alfred Stieglitz, Oscar 
Bluemner, c.1915, platinum print 
photograph mounted on paperboard, 
c.10'4 x 8”. Washington, D.C., 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, Smithsonian Institution, Gift 
of Joseph Erdelac. 


still in search of his own identity after 
working with oils for only a few years. 
Shortly after his New York exhibition 
closed, Bluemner himself confessed: 
“There is too much in the pictures ... 
too much effect and too much idea ... 
too little oneness of idea and repose.”’’” 
Bluemner dedicated the remainder of 
his career to resolving these problems 
and developing a distinctive mode of 
landscape that fused the musical, psy- 
chological, and symbolic properties of 
color. In September 1916, he abruptly 
left New York for the relative isolation 


of northern New Jersey.'' Despite the 
stimulation and support provided by 
“291,” he recognized a more urgent 
need for sustained contact with the envi- 
ronment that inspired him: “I prefer the 
intimate landscape ... where town and 
country mingle, for we are in the habit 
of carrying into them our feelings of 
pain and pleasure, our moods.” 
Bluemner’s decade in New Jersey was 
marked by professional obscurity and 
extreme poverty—precious frames 
sometimes fed the furnace to keep his 
family warm." He had few shows and 
could seldom afford canvas, but his 
numerous small watercolors and draw- 
ings evidence progress. Bloomfield (Fig. 
3) shows Bluemner trusting his own 
instincts, no longer bound by precon- 
ceived standards of style or design. The 
charcoal’s subtle inflection and loose 
weave across the warm paper relay his 
pleasure in contemplating nightfall and 
the greater mystery of time’s dialogue 
with nature. The impression of canal, 
trees, sky—a sun or moon?—1is at once 
immediate and unified, and dispels the 
boundaries between what is seen and 
what is felt. 


Ithough Bluemner initiated very 

few new oils while in New Jersey, 
he began a strenuous program of study 
and self-criticism, which developed into 
a personal theory of art that would guide 
him during his final and most prolific 
decade of painting. His investigation 
included scraping and reworking many 
earlier pictures! and comparing his 
efforts with those of recognized innova- 
tors. At the 1917 Society of Independent 
Artists exhibition, he noted that Matisse 
“paints essentially” and was impressed 
with Vlaminck’s “attempt to simplify 
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Fig. 2 Oscar Bluemner, An Expression of a Silktown, 1915, oil on canvas, 





30 x 40”. Trenton, N.J., New Jersey State Museum. 
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Fig. 3 Oscar Bluemner, Bloomfield, 1917, charcoal, 5 x 6”. Private Collection. 


...1n order to give more the spirit than 
the flesh.”'* His own theory developed 
from the premise that true painting was 
a spiritual exercise and that true paint- 
ings were symbols: “Art is not an exter- 
nal thing.... Art is man’s divine 
instinct for creation.”'® That outlook 
was reinforced by his close friend and 
second dealer, Stephan Bourgeois, who 
denounced naturalism as an unfortunate 
by-product of Western materialism and 
called for a rebirth of the “inner vision” 
characteristic “of the East and our own 





old masters.”’'’ Bourgeois’s practice of 
alternating shows of American and 
European modernism with exhibitions 
of Sung dynasty landscape, Buddhist 
sculpture, and Japanese prints height- 
ened Bluemner’s resolve to cultivate the 
metaphysical dimension of his own art: 


The Chinese and Japanese were 
always truer artists than the West- 
erners, since they do not imitate 
the accidental, tangible real- 
ity.... Painting is flat. Vision 


ignores the realistic material but 
emphasizes the spiritual emotion- 
al; since vision corresponds to our 
state of soul. '* 


Moreover, Bluemner’s interest in Chi- 
nese aesthetics—particularly the writ- 
ings of the Northern Sung painter Kuc 
Hsi'’—strengthened his own thesis that 
equivalents exist between landscape ele- 
ments and various states of human emo- 
tion: “I am able to let the simple object: 
of a scene, a house, a tree, a sky ... be 
my actors... and use shapes resembling 
theirs to correspond to the respective 
tones of my imagination.” His increas- 
ingly abstract, anthropomorphic visior 
of nature found further support ir 
French Symbolist theory. “Denis: Ptg i: 
flat, ” he wrote, “paint converted intc 

. symbols or aesthetic & decorative 
expression-equivalents for an emotiona 
state.””! 

Bluemner and Bourgeois were alse 
bound by a deep appreciation of music 
which, like the Symbolists, they asso- 
ciated with painting through the me- 
dium of color. “Music,” Bluemnei 
recalled Bourgeois saying, “is space 
dynamics tone like color is ar 
expression of fundamental force.”? 
Chromatics had long interestec 
Bluemner, whose familiarity with the 
theories of M.E. Chevreul, Ogden Rood 
and Wilhelm von Bezold shaped his 
early understanding of color harmony 
and structure.” In 1917, he began a 
critique of Paul Signac’s treatise 
D’Eugene Delacroix au néo-Impres- 
sionisme. “Signac is an investigator ol 
color as the effect of sunlight,’ 
Bluemner concluded, “[his art] does not 
correspond to the art of the Idealist, whc 
seeks expression of inner motive 
spiritual color unbridled by reality.” A 
year later, he studied Stanton Macdon- 
ald-Wright’s controversial Synchromist 
paintings at the Charles Daniel Gallery 
He noted that “neither intelligence nor 
feeling is conveyed by any and all colors. 
He is undoubtedly a painter in a techni- 
cal, aesthetic, and formal sense, but he 
fails of the deeper power.” Bluemner 
told Bourgeois that he preferred 
Goethe’s psychological response tc 
colors, which “stand for primary emo- 
tions or states of feeling.” Like Goethe, 
he found red the most potent color, 
calling it “the signal, the warning, the 
symbol of power, vitality, energy, life.” 
Violet had more ethereal properties 
including “distinction rarity, un- 
rest.’ A chart composed in 1925 shows 
the varied moods and conditions that 
Bluemner had begun to ascribe to par- 
ticular colors: 


Blue: Yearning Sky Sea 
Green: Plants Soaring 
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Yellow: Sunlight, Warmth, Front, 
Day 
Deep Orange-Brown: Melancho- 
ly, Mystic, Evening, Depth 
Red: Fire, Excitation: House = 
Man; Desire, Rage 
Violet: Solemn Mystic 
Black: Night, Death, Malice, 
Shadow, Cavity, Sleep 
White: Snow, Cold, Depth. . . Se- 
riousness.”® 


Bluemner’s watercolor Death (Fig. 4) 
was completed on the eve of his move 
from New Jersey to South Braintree, 
Massachusetts, in May 1926. He was 
financially drained and had not had a 
show in eighteen months. As his circum- 
stances worsened, he had characteristi- 
cally taken refuge in metaphysics. He 
turned first to Schopenhauer, whose 
antimaterialist philosophy and moorings 
in Oriental mysticism reinforced his 
own ideals. In seeking the “essence” of a 
thing, Bluemner noted after reading 
The World as Will and Idea, “its 
appearance [is] only its shadow (flat 
figure) or symbol (color). The idea, will 
or soul [is] not representable by means 
of transient features.” Bluemner also 
may have known Schopenhauer’s early 
essay On Vision and Color in support of 
Goethe, for he concluded his notes with 
the observation that color is “spiritual 
excitation ... color of thing is thing + 
spiritual response.”? Next, he im- 
mersed himself in Oswald Spengler’s 
recent Untergang des Abendlandes 
(1918), a pessimistic theory of history 
that held that Western civilization had 
passed from a period of high creative 
achievement into a digressive stage of 
materialism. Spengler’s ranking of spiri- 
tual knowledge above scientific knowl- 
edge and Late Gothic art above Renais- 
sance naturalism authenticated 
Bluemner’s own emphasis on “the musi- 
cal color of fateful experience.” That 
sense of fate is apparent in Death, which 
encapsulates most of the ideas that he 
had developed over the past decade. 
Conceived in solemn memory of his wife 
Lina, whose death in March seemed 
predetermined by their constant indi- 
gence, this landscape lacks the detail 
and formality of Bluemner’s pre-World 
War I subjects. Its spare, nonspecific 
sense of location reduces nature to a 
symbol of his innermost thoughts and 
feelings: ““Mother’s death hours, her 
emaciated figure, walk and last move- 
ments of arms & hands Apple 
Tree.””*' This denuded tree, limbs devoid 
of vital green and unprotected by 
Bluemner’s customary red architecture, 
bows before the saw-toothed clouds of 
an approaching storm. Fragile pinks, 
precious ultramarine, and violet deep- 
ened with black forecast Lina’s immi- 
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Fig. 4 Oscar Bluemner, Death, 1926, watercolor, 9'4 x 1234”. Collection of Helen 


Hayes Smith. 





Fig. 5 Oscar Bluemner, The Eye of 
Fate, 1927, watercolor, 1334 x 10”. 
New York, The Museum of Modern 


Art, Gift of James Graham and Sons. 


nent passage from substance to spirit. 


B luemner’s final years in Massachu- 
setts were his most productive, 
despite the fact that histories acknowl- 
edge only his early contributions to 
American modernism. As he ap- 
proached his sixtieth birthday, he grew 
more determined to realize his theories 
in his art. “From such thought,” he 
wrote, “[I get] the only worthwhile defi- 
nite idea of shaping the imagination into 
paintings.” Each new painting, in turn, 
brought his principal aims and ideas 
more clearly into focus, and his con- 
tinuing experiments with materials, 





especially casein, gave permanence to 
his color. Three major one-man shows 
during this period also earned him long- 
awaited critical recognition. Despite 
declining health and continued financial 
problems aggravated by the Depression, 
his marriage of mind and eye endured to 
produce his most powerful testimony as 
an artist. 

Once settled in South Braintree, 
Bluemner wrote Stieglitz, who had 
agreed again to represent him in New 
York: “If I had a vision 40 years ago 
that I should sit in this very corner of the 
world, more alone with myself... than 
the man in the moon! Hence I am paint- 
ing rooms; lunatica.”’’ Bluemner was 
referring to a series of eighteen large 
watercolors that he subsequently exhib- 
ited as “Suns, Moons, Etc.—Facts and 
Fancy—Strains Or Moods” at Stieg- 
litz’s Intimate Gallery in February- 
March 1928. Each composition centers 
around a great orb that hovers just 
above the horizon and barely touches 
houses, trees, and other earthbound fix- 
tures. The vermilion sun ball in Eye of 
Fate (Fig. 5) floats among gabled build- 
ings whose dusky green walls draw the 
heat of the sky through their eyelike 
windows. On the left, a utility pole— 
often equated to a crucifix by the art- 
ist’*—snakes upward through the fore- 
most building until its arm makes 
contact with the fiery halo. These com- 
plements and contrasts have cosmic 
overtones and coincide with Bluemner’s 
interest in the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, who held that ultimate reality 
is unknowable and that our only certain- 
ties lie in reflections of that reality. 





` 


“Ultimately,” Bluemner countered, 
“the painter feels the unknown Abso- 
lute.” That promise of revelation 
seems borne by the mysterious, em- 
bryonic image that crosses his sun ball. 
Bluemner’s qualified acceptance of 
Spencer’s evolutionary thesis that all 
things pass from incoherent homogene- 
ity to coherent heterogeneity is felt in 
the discrete but interdependent flow of 
forms in Eye of Fate, but the bold 
harmonic color and symbolic commu- 
nion between man-made and celestial 
elements suggest a final unity that 
rebuts Spencer’s dire materialist predic- 
tion: “Have we thus to contemplate as 
the outcome of things a boundless space 
holding here and there extinct suns, 
fated to remain forever without further 
change?’’*° 

Sun Storm (Fig. 6), another key 
watercolor within the series, affirms 
Bluemner’s Goethean conviction that 
the powers of music and painting were 
closely associated: 


My idea fully established: colors, 
like music, can excite moods and 
express their emotions, are psychic 
agents or stimuli.... Pigment is 
like key on piano, tone tension of 
light is like octaves, texture is like 
character of a musical instrument, 
construction of form free and 
imaginative is like musical compo- 
sition.”’ 


Bluemner compared his musical sense of 
painting to that of Albert Pinkham Ry- 
der,” whose moonlit vistas and sugges- 
tively twisting skies anticipated his own 
romantic vision of the landscape. Subti- 
tles such as “Sonata” and “Rhythm” 
accompany many of Bluemner’s water- 
colors. “Beethoven” serves this function 
for Sun Storm.” Although Bluemner 
made no direct connection between this 
painting and any particular piece by his 
favorite composer, analogies of a gen- 
eral sort are apparent. Both Bluemner 
and Beethoven cherished the ideal of a 
just and ordered world in which individ- 
ual liberties would also be allowed to 
flourish. Their work thus shares great 
expressive freedom held within embrac- 
ing universal structures. The pro- 
gression of forms and colors in Sun 
Storm—from dark writhing foreground 
to deep rose sun ball to centered yellow 
aura to distant space, dark again but 
approaching calm—bears broad rela- 
tion to the surging character, expansion, 
and ultimate reconciliation of opposites 
evoked by Beethoven’s Eroica. 
Bluemner’s suns and moons also 
showed that, despite his remove, affini- 
ties with other Stieglitz artists remained 
strong. He continued to visit New York, 
and a year before his own show, he 
composed an exhibition flyer for Geor- 


Fig. 6 Oscar Bluemner, Sun Storm, 1927, watercolor, 10 x 








1314”. New York, The 


Museum of Modern Art, Gift of James Graham and Sons. 





Fig. 7 Georgia O’Keeffe, Red Hills 
and the Sun, Lake George, 1927, oil on 
canvas, 27 x 32”. Washington, D.C., 
The Phillips Collection. 


gia O'Keeffe that underscored their 


common vision of the landscape as an 
emblem of deep personal feeling: “The 
human form and face as motifs avoided, 
yet presented in every flower, tree, peb- 
ble, cloud, wall, hill, wave, thing. Sur- 
face-modelling now emulates vital pro- 
cesses, expresses biological emotion.” “° 
O’Keeffe also shared Bluemner’s fasci- 
nation with distant spheres. Like Sun 
Storm, her Red Hills and Sun, Lake 
George (Fig. 7) is insistently frontal, 
centripetal in rhythm, and colored as 
much by the inner as the outer eye. The 
space in both paintings, unpeopled and 
immeasurable, approaches abstraction 
while evoking sublimity. Arthur Dove, 
another Stieglitz regular who would 
soon initiate a series of his own suns and 
moons, joined Bluemner for a look at his 
Intimate Gallery show and later sent an 
appreciation: “Being rather inarticulate 


about your paintings the other day, 
would like to add something. The ‘Re 
Moon’ I liked. It burns harder than fire 
I like that sort of heat.... The thing 
are fine, way back and way on in musi 
and in wisdom.””*! 


E ncouraged by the critics’ respons 
to his show—Edward Allen Jewel 
saw “a lyric passion ... an inner fire .. 
that may carry him very much fur 
ther” —Bluemner began another serie 
of paintings, which he exhibited at th 
Whitney Studio Galleries in Novembe 
1929. Remarkably consistent in them 
and technique, this group of twent 
small oils remains among Bluemner’ 
most original and telling accomplish 
ments. Each arose from a full-size char 
coal drawing that was carefully trans 
ferred to his ground by retracing it wit 
pencil over carbon paper. The groun 
itself consisted of a sheet of lead-primei 
academy board cemented to a three-pl 
fir panel. Razors and sandpaper wer 
used to smooth the surface to a ver 
hard, white finish. Full underpaintin; 
was followed by successive layers o 
color, each precoated with poppy oil anı 
allowed to dry for several days. Onl 
“steel proof colors (no cadms, cobal 
viol, neapol yello)” and sable or sof 
bristle brushes were employed, and th 
razor was often retrieved and section 
scraped and rebuilt before applying th 
final varnishes. The panels each tool 
three to six months to complete, bu 
their color-rich, crysta!'line surfaces mir 
rored Bluemner’s “dreams of Byzan 
tium” and confirmed his abiding belie 
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panel, 10 x 12”. Lane Collection. 
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Fig. 8&. Oscar Bluemner, A Moon-Night Mood, 1929, oil on board mounted on 






Fig. 9 Oscar Bluemner, June Night. Backyard, 1929, oil on board mounted on 
panel, 10 x 14”. Private Collection. Courtesy of Barbara Mathes Gallery, New 


York. 


that “the most permanent technique 
leads to the most lasting transformation 
of our imagination and our feelings into 
painting.” 

The conceptual tenor of Bluemner’s 
panels was as distinctive and exacting as 
were his working procedures. The 
always critical artist saw most contem- 
porary painters divided into opposing 
camps of unthinking illustrators and 
unintelligible abstractionists, both lack- 
ing the vital core of “IMAGINA- 
TION,” which he defined as: 


The fundamental force of thought 
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... [in which] all forms of nature 
and human life, all ideas, religious 
and philosophic, all our moods and 
desires, oOriginate.... Without 
imagination, painting fails of its 
greatest power and beauty: IN- 
TENSITY—the maximum inner 
tension of divergent experiences, 
emotions, conflicting moods as 
expressed by dramatic contrast of 
color and tone and lines.” 


primarily more than ever interested in 
life and himself, in the complexes and 
possibilities of his ego.”*® Bluemner 
regarded the Whitney panels as “psy- 
chological landscapes,” an idea that he 
had fostered for years but could not 
develop fully until he settled in Massa- 
chusetts. During his first month there, 
he embellished his diary with a number 
of trial sketches that cast landscape ele- 
ments as “‘actors” personifying human 
experience.*’ Most often, the house 
appeared as the masculine “I,” while 
trees played the feminine “other.” 
Joined by space (“‘sptm’’), this ensemble 
formed an “outward symbol of hidden 
ideas, forces, and ... our physical rela- 
tion to them the Ego and the 
Alter—the Duality in ourselves as well 
as in Nature. ”** 

The force that duality exerted over 
Bluemner’s imagination is apparent in A 
Moon-Night Mood (Fig. 8). Dramatic 
contrast and conflicting emotion fill this 
small radiant panel. At the center, a 
vermilion building—“‘the healthy ego is 
red”’*’ with windowed eyes and caver- 
nous mouth recoils at the prospect of a 
willowy intruder. Her icy blue figure 
counterpoints his ardor much as the spill 
of frozen moonlight punctuates his 
memory of a warm summer night. 
Whether she is his now-lost bride or, 
more generally, an encroaching “female 
outlook,” the event is highly symbolic 
and undoubtedly personal. “To render a 
scene as if it were a person ... its eyes 
and bearing,” Bluemner wrote, “‘since 
all such turns [into] ego, landscape 
painting is semi self portraiture.’ The 
mood changes but the idea endures in 
June Night. Backyard (Fig. 9), which 
Bluemner also called “Red Love 
Night.’”! Interaction supplants opposi- 
tion in this “human altera stage scene” 
as a ““womanlike tree” dances before 
and upon the “slab red phallus shape” of 
a solitary building.” The image is at 
once personal—the apple tree of Death 
transfigured into a vital celebrant—and 
universal, an enchanted symbol of 
nature’s most basic, life-sustaining 
drives. Although sometimes compared 
to the works of Charles Burchfield, 
whose anthropomorphic houses and 
trees imply a pantheistic outlook, 
Bluemner’s translations of the landscape 
were decidedly more synthetic and 
introspective. Analogy best served to 
describe his creative method and the 
imagery it engendered: 


Take a steel bar; it is hard, rigid, 
cold fact, Reality. If you heat it, it 
glows red, and now you can bend it 
and twist it any way. Let intense 


Bluemner felt that the truly modern 
artist must “‘see nature properly, that is 
emotionally [because] Man to-day is 


emotion fire your imagination or 
memory of scenes (we live with), 
and the color of things or of night 








Fig. 10 Oscar Bluemner, Dawn. A Canal, transition from dreaming to 


awakening 1929, oil on board mounted on panel, 12 x 18”. Collection of Mr. and 


Mrs. Nathan Weisman. 
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Fig. 11 Oscar Bluemner, A Light—Yellow, 1930, casein watercolor, 15 x 20”. 


Phoenix Art Museum. Purchase with Funds Provided by Four Friends of the 


Museum. 





will glow with the hues of corre- 
sponding moods, the lines and 
shapes of things will sway and 
twist as if they were human.” 


Although Bluemner ranked Surreal- 
ism among the “vapid follies”** of his 
day, he cearly shared his generation’s 
fascination with the behavioral sciences. 
His memory of a morning spent long ago 
at Silver Lake, New Jersey, inspired 
Dawn. A Canal, transition from dream- 
ing to awakening (Fig. 10).*° The paint- 
ing’s gently layered forms and muted 
colors reflect the meditative character of 


that experience. Its title alludes to the 
mysterious boundary between subcon- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, where 
experiences can lose their conventional 
significance, and by free association 
take on startling new meaning. 
Bluemner appears to mark that boun- 
dary at the juncture of a tall terra-cotta 
chimney and a recumbent terrain-fig- 
ure, whose blue-black contours extend 
into the house at right and signify cos- 
mic yearning and infinitude. Unlike his 
other panels, a quiet inner tension pre- 
vails owing partly to the offsetting hori- 
zontal and vertical forms and partly to 





the coupled values attached to almos 
everything: phallus-chimney, woman 
scape, head-house, knees-mountains 
More important, Dawn transcends th 
characteristic male-female polarity o 
his other “psychological landscapes” b 
presenting just one sexually unified fig 
ure. Bluemner described this painting a 
a “consciously concerned Freudia 
idea”; perhaps Freud’s view tha 
dream mechanisms could condense o 
displace one subject into another gav 
Bluemner the authority he needed t 
synthesize genders and thus envision th 
ideal of their joint sensibilities.” On th 
other hand, the “red ego” in Daw 
remains at center stage and somewha 
apart. It rises above the slumbering “al 
tera” in quest of the blue-black sky’ 
expanse of energy. With Freud again 1 
mind, the painting invites another, mor 
general reading: the artist’s desire t 
Overcome social restraints and regal 
long-lost powers and instincts. 


Ithough reviews of the Whitne: 

Studio show were good and impor 
tant sales were made to Mrs. Whitne’ 
and her associate Juliana Force,” 
Bluemner did not have another majo 
exhibition for five years. In early 1930 
his attention again turned to technica 
matters. His experiments with water 
color led to the development of a uniqu 
casein-based formula that he fel 
strengthened the medium without sacri 
ficing its “spirit” of immediacy anı 
translucence. As a colorist, he worriec 
about fading pigments, and like Burch 
field, he wanted his watercolors to carr 
the deeper intonations and texture 
usually associated with oil painting. Thi 
recipe that he established called fo 
heavy board-mounted paper and solic 
gouache underpainting, followed b: 
many thin glazes of color fortified with ; 
16 to 17 percent casein additive. Eacl 
layer was sealed with formaldehyde anc 
allowed to dry separately. The finishec 
painting was then heavily varnished anc 
secured within an airtight, custon 
frame.” 

He once compared his methods witl 
those of a fellow Stieglitz associate 
John Marin: “I do not paint watercolor 
in the present sense. [He] floats them o1 
with buckets of water... I hammer thi 
colors forcefully together.” ® The firmlh 
wrought “color shapes” of A Light- 
Yellow (Fig. 11) owe their resonance ti 
Bluemner’s “‘tone-building” strategy 
which he likened to “musical structuri 
and orchestration.”®! The entire paint: 
ing seems lit from within, an effect tha: 
Suits a subject steeped in longing anc 
nostalgia. At the center, Parillo’s Tav- 
ern—once Bluemner’s favorite Bloom: 
field haunt—glows like sulfur in the 
night.” In the foreground, a solitary 
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Fig. 12 Oscar Bluemner, Radiant Night, 1933, oil on canvas, 34 x 47”. Andover, 





Mass., Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy. 


red-eyed building looks on sadly as a 
tree of blues and blacks turns, flails her 
arms, and flees across a bridge leading 
out of the picture. 


E the spring of 1932, Bluemner 
began work on a group of large oils, 
which, with many of his caseins, would 
form his final one-man show at the 
Marie Harriman Gallery three years 
later. To support his project during 
those Depression years, he applied for a 
Guggenheim fellowship. Although not 
accepted, the sixty-five-year-old artist’s 
proposal made clear that these “new 
possibilities for landscape painting” 
were foreseen as the culmination of his 
career: 


For forty years, I have made a 
constant... complete study of the 
history, literature, and scope of 
color, of its theories, materials and 
applications.... In painting, l 
came to consider mere naturalistic 
color not to be real art, but insig- 
nificant and illustration. More 
recently, I inquired thoroughly 
into the psychology of color, and 
into its musical value.... Early 
this year, I thought out and sys- 
tematically tabulated a great 
number of new and radical con- 
ceptions—sketches and layouts— 
going by imagination. From these 
I want to paint a series of unusual 
“color themes’’—inlandscape 
form.... A new thing does not 
drop from the sky, but grows from 
the soil of the past and takes a 
lifetime to establish.” 


a small charcoal drawing made a dozen 
years earlier. Bluemner struggled 
intermittently for more than a year to 
translate its monochrome, documentary 
features into a “color theme” possessing 
musical and emotional value. His efforts 
ranged from slight adjustments in the 
large tree at left so that it might trans- 
mit an “awareness” of the house, to 
painting “in reverse positione” (upside 
down) in order to obviate descriptive 
detail and establish an “octave of major 
tones” that moved from pure whites in 
the foreground to a midrange of reds 
and blues and closed with the full black 
auras around the house and trees. 
Bluemner also introduced transitional 
halftones but only after defining the 
“largest mass tones ... according to 
scale.”® He related his color structure 
to the harmonics of Franz Schubert, 
whose appreciation for Goethe and cor- 
relations of music, poetry, and art bore 
comparison to his own. Indeed, Schu- 
bert’s lieder are highly textured expres- 
sions that invite visual participation— 
his Nachthelle evokes an atmosphere of 
rapture and magic akin to that of 
Radiant Night. Bluemner made it clear 
that his tone spectrum had far more 
than formal significance: “The heavy 
black outlines to house & tree & rock 
mean night. . . similarly the white, pure, 
as snow ... the sky as red glow from 
street light in distance means Town, 
Life.’ He also noted more specific 
analogies “‘inlandscape form’’—the 
“claws” of the foliage, the “eyes” of the 
house, its “madonna” hair, the “red 
hand rising” behind it, and the “cat” 
within the rocks on the far right.” 


Radiant Night (Fig. 12) evolved from Although the full and exact meaning of 
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Radiant Night remains uncertain, its 
enigmatic forms, passionate color, and 
toiling space unfold as the very embodi- 
ment of Bluemner’s romantic tempera- 
ment. 

Blue Above (Fig. 13), one of the last 
and largest of Bluemner’s oils, is less 
difficult to interpret and more firmly 
defines his mature ideals. It arose from 
one of sixteen watercolor studies 
described as “free motives of Vermilion 
and Blue [in which] the Idea of Color 
and Action is parallel to the music of 
Prokofiev, Scriabin, and R. Strauss.’’®’ 
Subtitled “I am I have (3 Notes Ego 
Theme Scriabin),’’® the canvas alludes 
to the faith shared by painter and com- 
poser in the human spirit’s evolution 
from self-division to oneness with the 
universe, which Scriabin called “the 
divine Ego.” Bluemner’s three notes of 
color—blue sky, red building, green 
vegetation—symbolize the psychic con- 
ditions and principal stages of that dra- 
matic passage: 


The very bluest sky as fate .. 
Unego. 


The reddest glow ... most oppo- 
site to symbol blue. Maximum 
human life vigor assertion 
affirmation sharp against empty 
blue space. The wall... Ego. 


The earth the womb of all ... 
Altera cum Ego. Altera non Ego. 
Green, not red, vita terrae 
undulating body not straight hard 
mind figure.” 


Poetic reduction and symphonic ex- 
pansion coincide in Blue Above, which 
centers on Bluemner’s familiar vermil- 
ion building. Although beckoned by a 
chorus of mortal green trees, this “ham- 
mered slab” of red turns instead to face 
the blue “crystal of the Ancients . . . the 
deep, awing, tall, luminous” sky.” 
Scholars have linked his prismatic 
effects and clean planes to Precisionist 
painting of the period,’’ but Bluemner’s 
symbolic and mystical vision bears only 
superficial relation to that style. Charles 
Sheeler’s American Landscape (Fig. 
14) applauds industrial power with a 
sharp literal focus indebted to photogra- 
phy. Blue Above, in contrast, honors 
inner will and spirit with musical color 
bred by the imagination. It compares 
most tellingly with his own late Self- 
Portrait (Fig. 15), which Bluemner con- 
ceived as “a scene,”’”* reversing his ear- 
lier prescription “to render a scene as if 
it were a person [since] landscape paint- 
ing is semi self portraiture.” Although 
both paintings survey psychic terrain, 
Blue Above suggests a universal condi- 
tion whereas the slightly later Self- 
Portrait specifies a more personal one. 





Fig. 13 Oscar Bluemner, Blue Above, 
1933, oil on canvas, 51 x 36”. Milton, 
Mass., Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jason Bloom. 


The greens of earth no longer court the 


artist, whose “buddha head”” is framed 
by an autographic red column penetrat- 
ing the blue firmament. Finally at one 
with “the musical color of fateful expe- 
rience,” his Ego passes into nirvanic 
Unego.”* 

During his last decade, Bluemner put 
his long-nurtured theories into practice. 
He produced a distinctive body of care- 
fully crafted paintings whose semiab- 
stract form, emotive color, and complex 
symbolism defied Regionalist fashion 
much as they continue to defy simple 
categorization. He signed the later ones 
“FLORIANUS’’—a more eternal, Lat- 
inized variation on his own surname. 
After his successful final show at the 
Marie Harriman Gallery in January 
1935, serious eye and heart disease 
made work increasingly difficult. His 
suicide three years later was prefigured 
in a short poem written much earlier 
when painting well had seemed equally 
impossible: 


Art is whe final form of Life 
the artist is the highest and last 
worker 
Art is like life & death, 
when spirit becomes 
sensual matter 
when matter reverts to 
spirit.” 
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Synaesthesia and Popular Culture: 
Arthur Dove, George Gershwin, 
and the “Rhapsody in Blue” 


By Judith Zilezer 





F or mary members of the American 
avant-garde in the early twentieth 
century, mong them the abstract 
painter Arthur G. Dove (1880-1946) 
and the musician-composer George 
Gershwin 1898-1937), synaesthesia 
the subject ve interaction of sensory per- 
ceptions—was inherent in the aesthetic 
experience In discussing abstract mu- 
sic, Gershwin remarked: 





There must have been a picture of 
something in the composer’s mind. 
What it was nobody knows, often 
not evem the composer. But music 
has a marvelous faculty of record- 
ing a picture in someone else’s 
mind. I1 my own case, everybody 
who has ever listened to “Rhap- 
sody in Blue’’—and that embraces 
thousards of people—has a story 
for it but myself.’ 


Arthur Deve, one of those thousands of 
listeners, produced two little-known 
works—a collage (Fig. 1) and an oil 
painting (ig. 2) —based on Gershwin’s 
jazz rhapsody. 

Rhapscdy in Blue, Part I—George 
Gershwin and Rhapsody in Blue, Part 
lI—George Gershwin were not isolated 
works in Dove’s oeuvre. In a career 
spanning four decades, Dove derived 
constant inspiration from music. Just as 
Gershwin believed that music’s evoca- 
tive potential extended to the visual 
sense, sO Dove was convinced that 
abstract painting could attain an emo- 
tive powe- comparable to that of music: 
‘““Anybod~ should be able to feel a cer- 
tain state and express it in terms of paint 
or music. ... Art is nearer to music, not 
the music of the ears, just the music of 
the eyes.’ Dove repeatedly incorpo- 
rated explicit allusions to music into his 





Part I—George Gershwin, 1927, collage of oil 
and metallic paint on aluminum with clock spring, 1134/4 x 934”. Private collection. 


Fig. 1 Dove, Rhapsody in Blue, 


y 
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Fig. 2 Dove, Rhapsody in Blue, Part 1I—George Gershwin, 1927, carbon pencil, 
oil glaze, and metallic silver paint on illustration board, 21 x 15”. Collection 


Michael Scharf. 


abstract compositions, even in such 
early works as Music (Fig. 3) and Senti- 
mental Music (Fig. 4). And eventually 
his exploration of musical analogy in 
abstract painting attracted him to the 
most popular and distinctly American 
style of contemporary music—Jazz. 
Although Dove’s adoption of musical 
analogy has been recognized, his jazz 
paintings, particularly the pair based on 
Rhapsody in Blue, merit further exami- 
nation within the context of American 
culture in the 1920s.° The following 
comparative analysis of the genesis of 
Dove’s two paintings and the evolution 
of the Gershwin rhapsody that inspired 
them reveals the parallel aspirations and 
creative assumptions of the painter and 
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the composer. Moreover, both Gersh- 
win's composition and Dove’s paintings 
reflect the growing influence of popular 
culture on high art in the era between 
the two world wars. 


etween late 1926 and the winter of 

1927, Dove's long-standing interest 
in musical analogy and his enthusiasm 
for contemporary American popular 
music coalesced in a series of works 
inspired directly by jazz. Six of these 
so-called music pictures were featured 
in Dove’s solo exhibition at Alfred Stieg- 
litz’s Intimate Gallery from December 
12, 1927, to January 11, 1928. Five of 
the six works can be identified with 
certainty, and, of these, three were dedi- 





Fig. 3 Dove, Music, 1913, oil on 
cardboard, 15'4 x 11'4”. Collection 
William Dove. 


cated to George Gershwin. In addition 
to the two compositions based on Rhap- 
sody in Blue, the series comprised /’// 
Build a Stairway to Paradise—Gersh- 
win (Fig. 5), Orange Grove in Califor- 
nia—Irving Berlin (Fig. 6), Rhythm 
Rag (location unknown), and /mprovi- 
sion (Fig. 7).* The last title was Dove’s 
own elision of the words “improvise” 
and “‘vision.”’ 

From their inception, the six jazz 
paintings were linked intimately to the 
music that had inspired them. Dove’s 
wife, the painter Helen Torr, recorded in 
her diary Dove’s working methods and 
his reliance on jazz recordings: 


A[rthur] painting big jazz, beauti- 
ful I to Huntington to get 
Gershwin and Stravinsky records 
will have them this Wed... . Later 
I put on records and A[rthur] did 
six things from them.” 


So involved was Dove with the creative 
possibilities of synaesthesia that he 
devised a notation system for transcrib- 
ing musical sound: 


Dove was so interested in relating 
line to music that he worked out 
his own method of recording musi- 
cal sound in a long vertical form 
similar to ticker-tape. This was a 
score for written music ... not a 
painted interpretation of it. The 
linear paintings were related to 
these musical transcriptions and 
had linear patterns similar to 
Kandinsky..° 


The linearity of the five surviving jazz 
paintings and related oil studies (Fig. 8) 
thus resulted from Dove’s synaesthetic 
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Fig. 4 Dove, Sentimental Music, 1917, 
pastel on cardboard, 21'4 x 1774”. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Alfred Stieglitz Collection, 1949 
(49.70.77). 


transcription of musical compositions. 


f all the “music pictures,” the two 

devoted to George Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue best reflect the grow- 
ing importance of popular culture for 
the fine arts. Rhapsody in Blue was a 
landmark in American musical history. 
Commissioned by Paul Whiteman in 
1924, the Rhapsody symbolized the 
serious ambitions of jazz musicians and 
composers. Whiteman featured Gersh- 
win’s work in a concert program 
arranged both as “an experiment in 
modern music” and as a demonstration 
of the enduring value of American popu- 
lar music. Gershwin welcomed this 
opportunity to expand both the possibili- 
ties and the audience for jazz: 


There had been so much chatter 
about the limitations of jazz, not 
to speak of the manifest misunder- 
standings of its function. Jazz, 
they said, had to be in strict time. 
It had to cling to dance rhythms. | 
resolved, if possible, to kill that 
misconception with one sturdy 
blow. Inspired by this aim, I set to 
work composing with unwonted 
rapidity. No set plan was in my 
mind—no structure to which my 
music would conform. The rhapso- 
dy, as you see, began as a purpose, 
not a plan.’ 


The première of Rhapsody in Blue in 
New York’s Aeolian Concert Hall on 
February 12, 1924, created a sensation. 
The concert not only established Gersh- 
win’s international reputation as a seri- 
ous composer but also elevated jazz 
from Tin Pan Alley to the concert hall.’ 
Both Gershwin’s music and the its 
evocative title captured the popular 





imagination. Responding to the enor- 
mous interest in the new jazz composi- 
tion, Whiteman and Gershwin recorded 
Rhapsody in Blue for Victor in June 
1924.” 

Quite apart from its musical power 
and historic significance, the composi- 
tion’s poetic title is both an inventive 
modification of the convention of desig- 
nating musical scores by key signa- 
ture—it alludes to Gershwin’s main 
source of inspiration, the blues'’—and 
an inversion of the usual exchange of 
attributes between the visual arts and 
music—it suggests color analogy in 
music. Gershwin frankly acknowledged 
his debt to the blues tradition: “When I 
wrote the Rhapsody in Blue | took 
‘blues’ and put them in a larger and 
more serious form.” "' 

In fact, like jazz itself, both the title 
and the music for Rhapsody in Blue 
evolved through impromptu invention. 
Gershwin recalled that he devised the 
middle theme for the rhapsody during 
an improvised performance at a friend’s 
home: “Playing at parties is one of my 
strong weaknesses.... Well, there | 
was, rattling away without a thought of 
rhapsodies in blue or any other color. All 
at once I heard myself playing a theme 
that must have been haunting me inside, 
seeking outlet.”'’ Preoccupied with the 
distinctly national character of jazz, 
Gershwin had intended to use the title 
“American Rhapsody”: “I worked on 
the thematic material already in my 
mind, and tried to conceive the composi- 
tion as a whole. I heard it as a sort of 
musical kaleidoscope of America—of 
our vast melting pot, of our undupli- 
cated national pep, of our blues, our 
metropolitan madness.” ”? 

According to the music historian 
David Ewen, it was Ira Gershwin, the 
composer's brother, who actually in- 
vented the title: 


After George played parts of his 
new work for his friends, he was 
asked what he planned to call 
it.... As it happened, that after- 
noon at the Metropolitan Musuem 
of Art, Ira had been looking at 
Whistler paintings, “Nocturne in 
Blue and Green,” and “Harmony 
in Gray and Greens,” and when 
George suggested American 
Rhapsody as a possible title, Ira, 
thinking in terms of color and 
mood, suddenly asked, ““Why not 
call it Rhapsody in Blue?”'* 


Although the collection of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art does not include 
any Whistler paintings with those pre- 
cise titles, in 1924 it did own several of 
Whistler’s Nocturne and Harmony 
paintings.’ Thus the example of Whis- 
tler, one of the first painters to adopt 





Fig. 5 Dove, lII Build a Stairway to 
Paradise—George Gershwin, 1927, oil 
and metallic paint on artist’s board, 

20 x 15”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
The Lane Collection. 


musical analogy, may have inspired th 
musical inversion of color analogy in th 
title for Gershwin’s composition. 


A rthur Dove undoubtedly was fasci 
nated by the synaesthesia implici 
in the title for Gershwin’s rhapsody. No 
only did he admire Gershwin’s music 
but also he must have appreciated th 
historic importance and multiple asso 
ciations of Rhapsody in Blue. When h 
created his two painted tributes to th 
Rhapsody, Dove expanded the dimen 
sions of the metaphor by transformin; 
an intrinsically coloristic analogy into | 
painted analogue for music. Fittingly 
blue is the dominant color in both th 
painted collage and the oil painting. Th 
dynamic linearity of both Rhapsod 
paintings, as that of the related work 
from Dove’s music series, evokes th 
melody and tempo of jazz. 

In the collage panel Rhapsody i 
Blue, Part 1 (see Fig. 1), a field o 
light-blue and turquoise pigment i 
inflected with skeins of short black lines 
Within this linear network, daubs o 
yellow ocher, pink, and maroon enlive1 
the surface and complement the pre 
dominantly light-blue hues of th 
painted collage. An area of deep violet ir 
the lower portion of the panel arrests thi 
downward movement of the vertica 
axes created by three major intervals o 
long meandering lines. The visual spon: 
taneity implicit in Dove’s fluid use o; 
line paralleled the impromptu inventior 
of the jazz rhapsody he admired. 

In his introductory essay for the Inti. 
mate Gallery exhibition catalogue, Dove 
asserted that line in painting coulc 
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Fig. 6 Dove, “Orange Grove in 
California’’—Irving Berlin, 1927, oil 
on cardboard, 20 x 15”. 
Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection, 
Lugano, Switzerland. 


attain an improvisational autonomy 
Closely akin to musical melody. “The 
line,” he wrote, “was a moving point 
reducing the moving volume to one 
dimension. From then on it is expressed 
in terms of color as music is in terms of 
sound.” Dove also stressed the contem- 
porary relevance of the linear music 
abstractions: “The music things were 
done to speed the line up to the pace at 
which we live to-day. The line is the 
result of reducing dimension from the 
solid to the plane then to the point. A 
moving point could follow a waterfall 
and dance. We have the scientific proof 
that the eye sees everything best at one 
point.”’'® As he had implied in his whim- 
sical title /mprovision (see Fig. 7), Dove 
believed that linearity in painting could 
convey both the immediacy of jazz 
improvisation and the tempo of modern 
life. 

Dove also made subtle allusions to the 
Machine Age in the two homages to 
Gershwin’s jazz rhapsody. For both 
works he used metallic paint, and, fur- 
thermore, the collage was composed on 
an aluminum panel. Dove chose such 
unorthodox materials in order to evoke 
the machine aesthetic. Just as he had 
experimented with musical analogy 
years before he began his jazz paintings, 
so he had occasionally employed ma- 
chine imagery in his abstractions. That 
he sought to merge musical expression 
with the machine aesthetic is evident in 
the title of an earlier painting, Factory 
Music (1923)."’ 

In the collage based on Rhapsody in 
Blue, Dove skillfully blended synaesthe- 
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Fig. 7 Dove, /mprovision, 1927, oil on 
building board, 15'/4 x 14'4”. Andrew 
Crispo Gallery, New York. 


sia and machine imagery. He introduced 


an uncoiled clock spring as the central 
element in the collage composition.’ 
Through this metallic, mechanical de- 
vice, Dove invested linearity with a third 
dimension and thus accentuated his 
deliberate evocation of jazz improvisa- 
tion. The broken clock spring also sug- 
gests the element of time, more particu- 
larly the unorthodox and syncopated 
rhythms of jazz. In Gershwin’s words, 
“Jazz ... is really a conglomeration of 

. a little bit of ragtime, the blues, 
classicism and spirituals. Basically, it is 
a matter of rhythm.”!'? Dove’s collage 
embodies the improvisational immedi- 
acy and mechanistic allusions central to 
Gershwin’s jazz rhapsody. 

Like Dove, Gershwin considered new 
artistic expression inevitable in the era 
of modern technology. In his essay “The 
Composer in the Machine Age,” Gersh- 
win linked the advent of jazz to the 
pervasive influence of the machine: 


The Machine Age has influenced 
practically everything. I do not 
mean only music but everything 
from the arts to finance. The 
machine has not affected our age 
in form as much as in tempo, speed 


and sound.... [T]he originator 
uses material and ideas that occur 
around him.... And out of his 


experience comes this original cre- 
ation or work of art, unquestion- 
ably influenced by his surround- 
ings which include very largely 
what we call the Machine Age.” 


Gershwin believed that the modern age, 
far from excluding emotional subjectiv- 
ity in the arts, demanded empathetic 
expression: “Music is one of the arts 
which appeals directly through the emo- 
tions. Mechanism and feeling will have 
to go hand in hand, in the same way that 
a skyscraper is at the same time a 





triumph of the machine and a tremen- 
dous emotional experience, almost 
breathtaking.”*' For both Gershwin and 
Dove, the “Jazz Age” and the “Machine 
Age” were synonymous. 


I n addition to celebrating Gershwin’s 
genius, Dove intended his two paint- 
ings on the theme of Rhapsody in Blue 
to demonstrate the emotional power of 
abstract painting through synaesthesia. 
Writing to Stieglitz, Dove rejoiced at 
the appreciative response of two close 
friends who had seen his Rhapsody in 
Blue—Part I: 


They have waxed enthusiastic over 
a “thing” of mine being done from 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” 
not as yet completed, but I feel it 
will make people see that the so 
called “abstractions” are not ab- 
Stract at all. R. [Henry Raleigh] 
said that in describing it to some 
people who had heard the music, 
he found that they understood this 
even though they had objected to 
my other “things.” It is illustra- 
tion.” 


By choosing the popular jazz rhapsody 
as the theme for both his collage and oil 
painting, Dove hoped to make abstract 
art accessible to a wider audience. 

It is, therefore, ironic that for critics 
and public alike the meaning of Arthur 
Dove’s jazz paintings remained more 
elusive than did George Gershwin’s jazz 
rhapsody. Although the critical reaction 
was not completely unsympathetic, it 
hardly induced broad popular accep- 
tance of abstraction in the visual arts. 
The remarks of the writer for the New 
York World are typical: 


The Dove creations are of the kind 
described in feeling rather than 
words. They do not define them- 
selves in concrete articulation. A 
color transcription of Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue cannot suggest 
its title any more than the music 
does: but color and music may be 
readily joined by anyone in full 
sympathy with both.” 


Even Edward A. Jewell, an enthusiastic 
partisan of Dove’s work, stressed the 
difficulty posed by Dove’s music 
pictures: 


There is probably no modern artist 
who taxes us more severely than 
does Arthur Dove, whose pictures 
are so largely fourth dimensional 
that ordinary standards of judg- 
ment fail when applied to 
Hem. ae: 

One may not understand; yet it 
would perhaps be unfair to say 
that because one does not under- 
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Fig. 8 Dove, Untitled (colored drawing 
in oil), 1929, oil on canvas, 18 x 22”. 
Private collection. 


stand, the things Mr. Dove is 
doing cannot be understood... . 
But it will not be beside the point 
to remind that when music is 
expressed in terms of color... the 
atmosphere grows rarefied.” 


While George Gershwin’s music had 
broad popular appeal, Arthur Dove’s 
jazz-inspired abstractions attracted a 
much smaller, vanguard audience. 

That this was so is particularly ironic 
in view of Dove’s aims in creating his 
jazz series. Dove regarded music as an 
elemental mode of expression. In his two 
painted tributes to Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue he had hoped to achieve an 
aesthetic response as fundamental as 
that inspired by jazz. Although his con- 
temporaries failed to appreciate Dove’s 
work fully, both the collage and the oil 
painting dedicated to Gershwin were as 
much an authentic expression of Ameri- 
can culture as was the composer’s 
rhapsody. 

Dove’s affinity for jazz not only 
reflected his personal taste but also 
exemplified his quest for an art that was 
both genuinely individual and national. 
He shared his concern for American 
cultural roots with his friends and col- 
leagues in the Stieglitz circle.” His 
synaesthetic use of jazz motifs in 
abstract paintings had decided national- 
istic overtones. For Dove’s contempo- 
raries, jazz represented a truly indige- 
nous art form. As Gershwin himself 
proclaimed: “Jazz I regard as an Ameri- 
can folk-music; not the only one, but a 
very powerful one which is probably in 
the blood and feeling of the American 
people more than any other style of 
folk-music. I believe that it can be made 
the basis of serious symphonic works of 
lasting value.”” While the Broadway 
composer sought to elevate American 
popular music to the concert hall, the 
modernist painter hoped to infuse the 
fine art of painting with the vital imme- 
diacy of popular culture. Dismissing the 
use of obvious subject matter as a key to 
American art, Dove identified the 


essence of cultural nationalism in the 
creative energy of the artist: 


What do we call “American” out- 
side of painting? Inventiveness, 
restlessness, speed, change. 

Well, then a painter may put all 
these qualities in a still life or an 
abstraction, and be going more 
native than another who sits 
quietly copying a skyscraper.” 


Dove’s two homages to Rhapsody in 
Blue embody his belief in American 
creative genius. 


Notes 

Research for this article would have been impossi- 
ble without the gracious cooperation of William 
Dove. During the course of this project, Mary 
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of American Art were especially helpful. Finally, | 
am most grateful to my sister Janet for her critical 
reading of the manuscript. 
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Howling Wolt: 
A Plains Artist in Transition 


By Joyce M. Szabo 


B etween 1875 and 1878 tourists who 
wintered in Saint Augustine, Flori- 
da, eagerly purchased drawing books 
filled with vibrantly colored images of 
Plains Indian life. The artists who sup- 
plied these representations were Plains 
chiefs and warriors who had recently 
fought in the tragic Southern Plains 
wars and were now being held as prison- 
ers. Journalists had made many of these 
men notorious for past wartime aggres- 
sions, but the drawings the captives cre- 
ated in Florida belied their reputations. 
Although occasional battle images did 
appear in the drawing books, most of the 
works were peaceful, nostalgic illustra- 
tions of other aspects of the traditional 
Plains life-style. Warriors courted 
young women, hunters raced after buf- 
falo, and elegantly clad people partici- 
pated in stately ceremonies (Fig. 1). 

In April of 1875 seventy-two South- 
ern Plains chiefs and warriors were 
incarcerated at Fort Marion or Old San 
Marco in Saint Augustine. The men, 
labeled “‘rmgleaders” by the federal 
government, were considered criminal 
elements that had to be removed from 
contact with their fellow tribesmen in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas.' More- 
over, these Southern Cheyenne, Kiowa, 
Arapaho, Comanche, and Caddo In- 
dians served as hostages to insure the 
good behavior of their distant families 
and friends who were being forced to 
adjust to the reservation life imposed on 
them at the end of the Southern Plains 
wars. 

Although the warriors at Fort Marion 
were exiles held against their will, their 
three-year imprisonment was made 
immeasurably more tolerable through 
the understanding and efforts of their 
appointed jailer, Captain Richard H. 
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Fig. 1 Howling Wolf, Southern Cheyenne, September 1876, Fort Marion, pencil, 
crayon, and ink on paper, 83⁄4 x 11⁄4”. New York State Library, Albany, 672. 


Pratt. Pratt’s superiors granted him lee- 
way in his treatment of the hostages.’ 
Shackles were removed, educational 
programs were instituted, and part-time 
employment in local industries was 
found. 

Richard Pratt encouraged the Plains 
men held at Fort Marion to draw. Blank 
books, pencils, inks, crayons, and water- 
colors were requisitioned, as well as pro- 
vided by interested outside parties. Pratt 
often used the resulting vivid illustra- 
tions of Plains life as gifts for important 
visitors or other influential men and 
women who he thought might be of 
future benefit to the Indians. The gener- 


ous supplies of drawing materials and 
the presence of an audience eager to 
obtain the works, coupled with the cap- 
tive situation of the artists themselves, 
created an environment for the produc- 
tion of art never equaled on the Plains in 
either the prereservation or the reserva- 
tion years. 

Fort Marion art, then, has a singular 
position in the history of Plains drawing 
and painting. Because the Fort Marion 
contingent came directly from Plains 
society as roaming hunters and warriors, 
the art the exiles produced in prison 
might be expected to reflect the tradi- 
tional concerns and approaches of prere- 
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servation Plains art.’ But the artists’ 
isolation from Plains culture, in con- 
junction with the unparalleled artistic 
encouragement they received at Fort 
Marion, fostered changes in their art. 
These alterations can best be seen by 
comparing works created by the same 
artist first as a traditional Plains warrior 
and then as a captive in Saint Augus- 
tine. Although many of the men at Fort 
Marion may well have been accom- 
plished artists before their imprison- 
ment, a young Southern Cheyenne war- 
rior, Howling Wolf or Honanisto (Fig. 
2), is the only inmate whose pre-Florida 
drawings are known. His art, therefore, 
provides an invaluable record of the 
variations between prereservation draw- 
ings and the art produced within the 
Saint Augustine environment. 


orn in 1849, Howling Wolf was at 
his height as a warrior during the 
last years of the traditional Plains life- 
style.* His father, Eagle Head or Mini- 
mic, was a Southern Cheyenne chief. 
Howling Wolf had gone to war for the 
first time in 1861 and, by 1867, had 
achieved a reputation as a brave 
Cheyenne warrior well on his way to 
following his father as a leader of his 
people.” By 1875, official government 
correspondence referred to Howling 
Wolf as a “desperate character” who 
was leading raiding parties and prepar- 
ing for full-scale war against enemy 
tribes and the constantly encroaching 
white man.° 
Howling Wolf is known to have filled 
at least one ledger book with representa- 
tions of his battle exploits and those of 
his fellow Cheyenne warriors.’ Thus, 
when he came to Florida he was experi- 
enced in the artistic tradition of Plains 
society, which sanctioned the creation of 
representational images of battle and 
horse capture as a type of autobio- 
graphical boasting. Males in Cheyenne 
society achieved recognition and status 
mainly through their demonstrations of 
bravery. With continual warfare neces- 
sary and the accumulation of horses 
vital to the warrior-hunter, young men 
of fighting age faced constant life- 
threatening demands. Representational 
images commemorating these activities 
served as a public display of the heroic 
deeds of the warrior. The right to paint 
such exploits or to have them painted 
functioned as a societal reward. 
Buffalo-hide robes were the tradi- 
tional pictorial surfaces for the Plains 
warrior-artist. By the last third of the 
nineteenth century, however, Plains 
warriors had also begun to use newly 
available materials such as paper, 
crayons, pencils, and ink to record their 
prowess. These drawings and paintings 
on paper, referred to generically as 
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Fig. 2 Minimic (or Eagle Head) and his son Howling Wolf: Two Indian Chiefs in 
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Fort San Marco, c. 1877. From the photographic collection of the Saint Augustine 


Historical Society. 





“ledger art” because accountants’ ledg- 
ers were frequently the source of paper, 
developed directly from the earlier tra- 
dition of painting on larger hide robes. 
The smaller pieces of paper required 
some stylistic adjustments, but the basic 
approach to pictorial space and to sub- 
ject matter remained the same. Howling 
Wolf’s pre-Florida ledger drawings 
therefore follow, in many respects, the 
long-established style of Plains repre- 
sentational art. 

Continuing the tradition established 
by hide painters, ledger artists preferred 
the horizontal axis of the drawing page 
as the widest region to cover with racing 
warriors. Bold lines, generally of pencil 
or black ink, separate sections of cos- 
tumes or one figure from another. The 
artist then filled the outlines as evenly as 
possible with color, literally coloring-in 
his drawings. The number of colors used 
in each drawing depended on the artist's 
inclination and the availability of 
crayons, inks, watercolors, or colored 
pencils. Controlling boundary lines and 
solid-color applications together form 
the two-dimensional world of the Plains 
ledger artist. 

Battles and horse raids are, by far, the 
most prevalent of all subjects depicted in 
traditional Plains ledger art. The most 


frequently encountered composition 1s 
that of one mounted warrior, positioned 
on the right of the page, moving horizon- 
tally across the pictorial space towards 
an enemy on foot positioned on the left 
of the page (Fig. 3). Other repeated 
organizational schemes include overall 
scattered arrangements that fill the 
available space with larger numbers of 
warriors battling a variety of foes (Fig. 
4). Often the compositions appear to be 
sections cut from larger fields, with fig- 
ures racing off the edges of the paper. 
Asymmetry is a frequent compositional 
element. The hero is the primary focus, 
the source from which the action flows 
or against whom enemy forces are 
directed. In general, the opposing forces 
are not balanced; the hero-artist is 
usually triumphant over both lesser and 
greater odds. 

Warrior-artists working in the aes- 
thetic climate of Plains society used art 
to record events important to them and 
to their people in a style determined 
largely by the purpose for which the 
drawings and paintings were made. The 
need for clarity of understanding pre- 
scribed that the most readily identifi- 
able aspects of figures and objects be 
presented to avoid any possible confu- 
sion in interpretation. Human beings 
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Fig. 3 How ling Wolf, Southern Cheyenne, ink, pencil, watercolor, and crayon on 
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paper, 8 x 1214”. P. 46 of Pope-Cox Ledger, Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 


College, gift of Mrs. Jacob D. Cox, 04.1180. 
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olf, Southern Cheyenne, ink, pencil, watercolor, and ink on 


paper, 8 x 1214”. P. 92 of Pope-Cox Ledger, Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College, gift of Mrs. Jacob D. Cox, 04.1180. 


were rendered most frequently in profile 
or in combinations of profile and frontal 
poses to insure their recognition as 
people. Protagonists were differentiated 
clearly through the use of specific cos- 
tume elements, shield designs, and body 
paint that carried complex social mes- 
sages, including rank and tribal affilia- 
tion. Paraphernalia and clothing uti- 
lized as keys to individual identities 
were less likely to be misinterpreted 
than were attempts at physical portrai- 
ture. Name signs positioned above the 
heads of protagonists provided addi- 
tional specificity of identity. Landscape 
or background details were extremely 
rare. Fully illustrative scenes were not 
necessary to the proclamation of brave 
deeds; identity of warriors and detailed 


description of actions were. 

Ledger art and hide paintings relied 
On pictorial conventions derived from 
the long-established Plains system of 
picture writing to expand the field of 
action portrayed. Blazing guns and fly- 
ing bullets told of shots already fired in 
the heat of battle. Many horses or war- 
riors could be rendered compactly 
through the use of partial figures, often 
only the heads, while footprints sug- 
gested larger forces or preceding 
actions. Weapons floating above the 
heads of figures indicated that the 
enemy had already been touched or con- 
quered. A wide range of such picture- 
writing conventions carried inherent 
messages of time and space that were 
readily understood by members of 









Plains societies and were, therefore 
included in Plains representationa 
painting as part of a precise communica 
tions system between artists anc 
audiences who shared the same view 
and expectations of art. 

Howling Wolfs pre-Florida drawing: 
were created as an integral part of hi 
life as a Cheyenne warrior. The repre 
sentations of his successes in war and o 
those of his fighting comrades wer 
made in accordance with the establishec 
mode of Plains exploit images. Thi 
majority of drawings in the ledger ar 
battle oriented, involving such standar« 
conventions as the right-to-left flow o 
action and the use of pictographic short 
hand to specify actors and movements 
Howling Wolfs work, however, sur 
passes most other known prereservatio1 
drawings with respect to technical abili 
ty, sense of design, and innovative char 
acter. In his art, effective foreshortening 
and complex figurative forms begin t 
appear; occasional non-battle-orientec 
subjects suggest new areas of explora: 
tion; and color combinations, lines, anc 
shapes create vivid visual patterns 
Landscape elements also appear occa 
sionally in Howling Wolfs pre-Florid 
ledger and exhibit an unexpected com: 
plexity (Fig. 5). Howling Wolf coulc 
effectively present such detailed action: 
as Heap of Birds, a renowned Cheyenne 
warrior, battling Pawnee enemies posi: 
tioned within and behind multicolorec 
rolling hills. Experimental posture: 
allowed the artist to suggest movement 
backwards and forwards in space. The 
restriction of two-dimensionality begar 
to give way to illusions of three dimen- 
sions. Thus, when Howling Wolf came 
to Florida he was already an innovative 
artist. Working within the confines ol 
traditional Plains exploit art, he hac 
been gradually expanding the bounda- 
ries of that style with new subject matter 
and compositional schemes. The atmo- 
sphere of Saint Augustine gave added 
encouragement for the artist to continue 
his experimentation and to emerge at 
Fort Marion as a leading artist.* Indeed. 
the captive environment may well have 
accelerated Howling Wolf's alterations 
of the traditional style of Plains repre- 
sentational art. 


H owling Wolf's Fort Marion art all 
but eliminated the battle exploits 
that had been the main focus of his 
previous work. Like his fellow inmate- 
artists, Howling Wolf turned his atten- 
tion to more acceptable “exploit” draw- 
ings. Hunting images, which had 
appeared only once in Howling Wolf’s 
pre—Fort Marion ledger, cover more 
than one-fourth of his Florida pages. 
Social scenes such as tribal gatherings 
and courting encounters account for 
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almost half of his art from Fort Marion. 
These genre images were not only nos- 
talgic reminiscences of a life from which 
the artist was exiled but were also far 
more appropriate subjects for white 
tourists and captors who, obviously, dis- 
approved of Plains warfare. 

The precise communications network 
of traditional Plains representational art 
was shattered in the strange Florida 
environment. Although the Fort Marion 
artists themselves were familiar with the 
long-established Plains style, the new 
audience of the vacation resort was not. 
White captors and new eastern patrons 
had no association with Plains pictogra- 
phy. Both Howling Wolf's Florida works 
and those of his fellow inmate-artists 
evidence a drastic reduction in the use of 
Plains picture-writing conventions. Fort 
Marion drawings had to relay neither 
precise messages concerning specific 
participants in encounters nor the exact 
sequence of action in battle. Individuals 
did not have to be carefully identified 
for an audience that did not know who 
the protagonists were. Since it was, 
therefore, not necessary to present the 
most readily recognizable aspects of fig- 
ures, objects could be placed at unex- 
pected angles. Figures could be pre- 
sented from the back as an abstracted 
repetition of elongated forms, lines, and 
blocks of color (see Fig. 1) and still be 
understood as humans by this new 
audience with its knowledge of Euro- 
pean-based representational art. The 
cultural climate and, consequently, the 
expectations and requirements of art 
and the role of the artist were vastly 
different in Saint Augustine from what 
they had been on the Plains. 

Plains artists in Florida were now 
drawing not only for a new audience but 
also for different reasons. No longer 
were the men recording their own val- 
iant achievements or those of fellow 
tribesmen as testimonials to gain power 
and prestige as brave warriors. Personal 
pleasure and aesthetic satisfaction were 
now important factors, as was nostalgia. 
The artists also must have been stimu- 
lated by the prospect of selling their 
work and obtaining money to purchase 
personal necessities or to send home. 
Moreover, the drawings may have 
allowed the exiled prisoners to maintain 
their sense of identity as Plains men 
while providing a simple way in which to 
please the captors who now controlled 
their lives. 

The conditions of the cultural climate 
of Florida encouraged the men im- 
prisoned there to undertake individual- 
ized artistic experiments. Howling Wolf 
continued his explorations of detailed 
depictions of landscapes and exact 
locales, expanding concepts he had 
begun to test before his exile. He pre- 
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Fig. 5 Howling Wolf, Southern Cheyenne, ink, pencil, watercolor, and crayon on 


paper, 8 x 1214”. 


P. 70 of Pope-Cox Ledger, Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 


College, gift of Mrs. Jacob D. Cox, 04.1180. 





Fig. 6 ae Wolf, Southern ERCA Sores 1876, Fort Maron, pencil, 
crayon, and ink on paper, 834 x 11⁄4”. New York State Library, Albany, 672. 


sented various figures engaged in multi- 
ple activities associated with the buffalo 
hunt, effectively combining old and new 
representational systems (Fig. 6). Foot- 
prints and hoofprints, a meandering 
stream, and rolling hillsides were used to 
tie diverse actions into a single, complete 
illustration. Concern with the use of 
color, line, and shape as elements of 
design even allowed Howling Wolf to 
approach abstracted presentations (Fig. 
7). Masses of Plains people observing a 
gala Cheyenne celebration were ren- 
dered as blocks of solid color supporting 
uniform heads with blank faces. Vibrant 


lodge covers, textiles, and costumed par- 
ticipants become vivid patterns in them- 
selves. One need only compare this 
example with his pre—Fort Marion work 
to see how far Howling Wolf had come 
from the Plains tradition of representing 
a single mounted warrior moving across 
the page to conquer his enemy in a 
display of heroic achievement. 


I n April of 1878, almost three years to 
the day after their selection as hos- 
tages, the Fort Marion inmates were 
released. Returning not to their former 
Plains life but to that of the reservation, 








crayon, and ink on paper, 87/4 x 11⁄4”. 
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Fig. 7 TE Wolf, Souther Cheyenne, October 1876, Fort Marion, pencil, 


Western Americana Collections, Beinecke 


Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University. 
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Fig. 8 Howling Wolf, Southern Cheyenne, May 1878—May 1881, ink and 
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watercolor on paper, 7'/4 x 10'/,”. Bourke Ledger on loan to Joslyn Art Museum 
from the Collection of Anna Bourke Richardson, 69.1966. 


the Florica men experienced even 
greater turmoil in adjusting to the new 
life-style than had their friends and 
families. As exiles, the Fort Marion 
inmates had lived for three years in an 
environmert in which acculturation had 
not only been rapid but forced; now 
many of them felt caught between two 
diverse worlds.’ Ledger-style art appar- 
ently played almost no subsequent role 
in the reservation life of the former 
prisoners. The admiring tourists, the 


steady flow of supplies, and the leisure 
time and encouragement for the produc- 
tion of art at Fort Marion gave way to 
the harsh realities of the reservation and 
the attendant physical and emotional 
problems. 

Howling Wolf, the only Fort Marion 
artist whose pre-Florida drawings are 
known, is likewise the only Florida cap- 
tive known to have continued to produce 
ledger art after his return to the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation. He 





filled at least one drawing book with 
ledger-style paintings during the three 
years following his release from Fort 
Marion. Once again, his art shows 
important changes in both style and 
subject matter that reflect the new cir- 
cumstances of his life. 

The visual effect of Howling Wolf's 
twelve reservation works is quite dif- 
ferent from both his Fort Marion art 
and his prereservation battle-exploit 
ledger. In part, this is because of 
changes in mediums. Although his pre- 
vious works do show some use of inks 
and washes, they were primarily exe- 
cuted in crayon and pencil. Intense, 
bright color applications give the earlier 
drawings a vibrancy that is lacking in 
the later reservation works, which were 
outlined and filled with a combination of 
inks, watercolors, and opaque paint. 
Colors run together and muddy combi- 
nations occasionally result as the artist 
blended paints and inks. A hunting 
scene provides the most innovative land- 
scape within Howling Wolf’s work (Fig. 
8). Buffalo and horseback riders move 
within a rolling countryside of muted 
yellow-greens and subdued browns. 
Deeply saturated black, blue, and green 
rocks and hills fill the lower right corner 
of the page and, together with the riders 
and buffalo, are the only substantial 
elements in the scene. The remainder of 
the flowing landscape offers no fixed 
boundaries or sharp divisions as the 
colors of one area flow into those of 
another in an abstract, painterly fashion 
totally foreign to the style of traditional 
Plains ledger art. Although that paint- 
erly style was suggested in the occa- 
sional landscapes of the artist’s earlier 
works, it has been carried much further 
here. Howling Wolf was no longer work- 
ing as the ledger artist coloring-in his 
firmly outlined forms; he had become a 
painter exploring the visual possibilities 
of his brush and palette. 


hat fundamental change in ap- 

proach to paint and form evidenced 
by the buffalo-hunting scene may be 
explained, at least in part, by certain 
circumstances of Howling Wolf’s east- 
ern stay. He had been exposed to situa- 
tions and influences not only beyond 
those of his reservation-bound tribesmen 
but also beyond those of his fellow Flor- 
ida inmates. By the middle of his Fort 
Marion confinement, Howling Wolf's 
eyesight was rapidly failing. After 
months of effort, Richard Pratt suc- 
ceeded in having him sent to a Boston 
hospital for a treatment that lasted 
nearly six months. While in Massachu- 
setts, Howling Wolf was not confined to 
the hospital grounds but, rather, became 
something of a social celebrity.'' In par- 
ticular, the months in New England 
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provided opportunities for richer artistic 
experiences than those of Saint Augus- 
tine. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
which had opened its doors in 1870, 
included within its collections in 1877 
several works by Washington Allston 
that are full of heavy pigments and 
flowing forms.'* In addition, J. M. W. 
Turner’s The Slave Ship of 1840 had 
caused a recent stir among the Boston 
artgoing public.'’ Works that suggest 
indefinite shapes through the painterly 
application of colors blending into one 
another, such as those by Turner and 
Allston, may have stimulated Howling 
Wolf to abandon the carefully delin- 
eated forms of the ledger style and quite 
possibly account for many of the 
changes in his reservation works. 

Technical changes were accompanied 
by explorations of new subjects in sev- 
eral of the works created by Howling 
Wolf after his Fort Marion exile. Genre 
scenes of camp life and buffalo hunts fill 
many of the reservation pages just as 
they had done in Florida. Such tradi- 
tional aspects of Plains life as scalp 
dances and victory celebrations after 
war, courting, social dances, and tribal 
ritual were also chronicled by the 
returned prisoner. Other reservation 
works, however, suggest a major change 
in Howling Wolf’s choice of subject. In 
these he approached the role of tribal 
historian, presenting views of incidents 
from Cheyenne history or legend well 
beyond his personal memory. Historic 
scenes include the first time the 
Cheyenne tribe obtained horses, the ini- 
tial contact the tribe had with white 
men, and a unique view of the ancient 
Cheyenne practice of cultivating corn 
and squash (Fig. 9).'* Several other 
drawings in the reservation book depict 
specific earlier incidents and include 
identification of individual Cheyenne 
warriors. These images, like those of his 
prereservation battle-exploit ledger, 
were of events that had occurred within 
Howling Wolf’s lifetime, and, thus, the 
artist could have recorded them from 
visual memory. 

The choice of tribal-history subjects 
may be directly tied to the artist’s return 
to the reservation. Certainly the agricul- 
tural image was wholly appropriate to 
the new reservation life, in which the 
formerly proud and active warriors 
faced constant government pressure to 
become farmers. Howling Wolf surely 
realized that the old ways and traditions 
of his people were rapidly disappearing. 
He may well have wanted to preserve, or 
to reestablish for himself, a sense of 
continuity with the past through these 
paintings that move well beyond simple 
nostalgia or autobiographical boasting. 
The artist placed himself in the actions 
he recorded in the reservation book only 
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Fig. 9 Howling Wolf, Southern Cheyenne, May 1878—May 1881, ink and 





watercolor on paper, 7'4 x 10!4". Bourke Ledger on loan to Joslyn Art Museum 
from the Collection of Anna Bourke Richardson, 69.1966. 


once. His concern apparently was not to 
glorify himself but to document historic 
events and the vanishing culture of his 
people. 

Again, the artist’s six months in New 
England may have affected the selection 
of subjects presented in the reservation 
book. Among the people Howling Wolf 
had met in the Boston area was the noted 
historian Francis Parkman, with whom 
the visiting Cheyenne artist vacationed in 
the Berkshires." Keenly interested in the 
role that Indians had played in North 
American history, Parkman may well 
have influenced, either directly or indi- 
rectly, Howling Wolf’s subsequent 
choice of historical subjects. Certainly 
the experimental spirit that was evident 
in both Howling Wolfs battle-exploit 
ledger and his Florida drawings con- 
tinued in the reservation works as he once 
again expanded the traditional bounda- 
ries of Plains drawing and painting. 


Ithough extant drawings and paint- 

ings from Howling Wolfs hand 
may span only ten years, that decade 
was the most turbulent in Southern 
Plains history. Howling Wolf went from 
the roaming life of the hunter and war- 
rior trying desperately to defend his way 
of life from the encroachment of whites 
to a captive prisoner exiled far from 
home in a strange eastern world. Final- 
ly, he was a displaced warrior-prisoner 
who returned home and attempted to 
find a place within the oppressive reser- 
vation environment. The three diverse 
atmospheres in which he produced art 
had profound effects on his work. The 


upheavals in the artist’s life are reflected 
in the art that he created for varying 
reasons in each of the locations from 
which his work survives. Howling Wolf's 
art not only offers an important oppor- 
tunity to study the development of an 
individual Plains artist but also docu- 
ments cultural attitudes of Plains soci- 
ety in transition. Both as a member of 
Cheyenne society and as an artist cre- 
ating images within and outside that 
cultural system, Howling Wolf offers 
insight into the effect of the monumen- 
tal changes of the nineteenth century on 
the Cheyenne people. 
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The Quest for a Tropical Paradise: 


Palm Tree as Fact and Symbol in 
Latin American Landscape 


Imagery, 1850-1875 


By Katherine Manthorne 


H eart of the Andes (Fig. 1), com- 
pleted and exhibited by Frederic 
Church in 1859, became the touchstone 
of the North American pictorial con- 
sciousness of Spanish America in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. On a five-by-ten-foot canvas 
Church painted the great peaks of the 
Andes looming above a foreground of 
rich, dense vegetation, crashing water- 
falls, and penitent natives by a roadside 
shrine. The picture carried the authority 
of the artist’s extensive South American 
expeditions of 1853 and 1857, during 
which he had sketched the varied 
scenery of Colombia and Ecuador. 
Viewers delighted in the details of 
mountains and vegetation he had trans- 
ferred to canvas. Beyond the reportage 
of geological and botanical facts, how- 
ever, the painting was celebrated by the 
public because it gave visual form to 
their ideal of tropical America: It repre- 
sented the long-lost Garden of Eden, a 
nascent world left untouched since the 
Creation. 

That underlying conception, as well 
as the individual features of the picture, 
was explicated by the artist’s trusted 
friend and spokesman, Theodore Win- 
throp, in a forty-page pamphlet entitled 
A Companion to “The Heart of the 
Andes.” Winthrop had himself made 
two extended visits to these regions as an 
agent for the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company in 1852 and as a volunteer on 
the United States Exploring Expedition 
to the Darien Peninsula in 1854, and 
was therefore well qualified to interpret 
Church's tropical landscapes. Guiding 
the viewer step-by-step through the pic- 
tured landscape, he arrives at the plain 
just below the great mountain, a region 
that more than any other seemed to 
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possess the qualities of life in the terres- 
trial Garden: 


When our mortal nature is dazzled 
and wearied with too long gazing 
on the golden mount, where 
silence dwells and glory lingers 
longer than the day, we may 
descend to the Arcadian levels of 
the Llano at the “Heart of the 
Andes.” ... On the reaches of this 
savanna is space and flowery pas- 
turage for flocks and herds. Lla- 
mas may feed there undisturbed 
by anacondas. No serpent hugs; no 
scorpion nips; never a mosquito 
hums over all this fair realm. Per- 
petual spring reigns... . Life here 
may be a sweet idyl.’ 


Conveyed in every aspect of the can- 
vas~~the everlasting blue skies, beauti- 
ful singing birds, and eternally green 
vegetation—is the notion that “we are 


Fig. 1 Frederic Church, Heart of the Andes, 1859, oil on canvas, 6614 x 11914". 











safe in our Paradise at the Heart of the 
Andes.” 


his association of the landscape of 

the American tropics with an 
Edenic Garden was expressed verbally 
and visually by nearly every northern 
artist who traveled to these regions in 
this period. References to Arcadia, 
Eden, Paradise, Atlantis, Elysium (the 
vocabulary varied but the underlying 
notion remained constant) were fre- 
quently and insistently applied to the 
entire extent of Central and South 
America. Sailing along one of the water- 
ways in Honduras, the illustrator A. V.S. 
Anthony wrote: “Pursuing this little 
Euphrates through the Garden of Eden, 
we reached the Camino Real to Com- 
ayagua.”* Describing his “Three Weeks 
in Cuba,” another artist felt himself side 
by side with Columbus, seeing the New 
World for the first time: 
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Fig. 2 Louis R. Mignot, Lagoon of the Guayaquil, n.d., oil on canvas, 17 x 25'4”. 


New York, Richard York Gallery. 


Her mountains, rising in queenly 
magnificence, and crowned with a 
diadem of brilliant atmosphere, 
are yet as glorious—and, in her 
vestments of unequaled verdure, 
garnished every where with buds 
and blossoms, and fragrant with 
perfumes which Araby could not 
yield for the garments of Sheba’s 
Queen, she is yet as attractive as 
on that brilliant October morning, 
three hundred and sixty years ago, 
when Columbus, with the Pinzons 
and their followers anchored in the 
beautiful Nisse, chanted Te 
Deum, and then reveled in the 
paradisiacal luxuries of Nature in 
her plentitude.° 


The writings of George Catlin, whose 
travels across South America between 
1852 and 1857 followed his even more 
extensive exploration of the American 
West, confirm that at this moment the 
tropical landscape more than any other 
carried Edenic connotations. In his Last 
Rambles Amongst the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Andes he described the 
scenery of Brazil in just such terms: 


[I]f anything on the face of the 
earth could properly be called a 
paradise, it was the beautifully 
rolling prairies, with their copses 
and bunches of graceful leaning 
palms and palmettos, encircled 
with flowers of all colours, spotted 
here and there with herds of wild 
cattle and horses, and hedged in a 
hundred directions with the beau- 
tiful foliage bordering the rivulets 
and rivers wending their serpen- 
tine courses through them.°® 


Gazing upon the tropical scenery, 
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whether through the medium of the 
artists canvas or firsthand, the viewer 
felt himself transported in time and 
place to the moment before the Fall, 
when all was beautiful and good. 

The concepts of America as the New 
Eden that flourished around mid cen- 
tury can be traced back to the age of 
discovery and conquest. It was put into 
historical perspective for the American 
public by Washington Irving, who pub- 
lished The Life and Voyages of Christo- 
pher Columbus in 1828. Columbus, as 
Irving explained to his readers, believed 
he had found the long-lost terrestrial 
Garden in the West Indies. In the 
accounts of his discovery sent back from 
his first voyage he had recourse to 
Ovid’s description of the Golden Age. 
By his fourth voyage, when he reached 
South America, he became convinced 
that he had reached Paradise. To the 
recipients of his letters the implications 
were obvious; his evocations of “the 
green and beautiful land” recalled the 
world before the Fall: 


Its lands are lofty and in it there 
are many sierras and very high 
mountains. ... All are most beau- 
tiful, of a thousand shapes, and all 
accessible, and filled with trees of 
a thousand kinds and tall, and they 
seem to touch the sky; and I am 
told that they never lose their 
foliage, which I can believe, for I 
saw them as green and beautiful as 
they are in Spain in May, and 
some of them were flowering, 
some with fruit, and some in 
another condition, according to 
their quality. And there were sing- 
ing the nightingale and other little 
birds of a thousand kinds in the 





month of November.... There 
are palm trees of six or eight 
kinds, which are a wonder to be- 
hold because of their beautiful 
variety.’ 


Irving defended “the speculations o 
Columbus on the situation of the terres 
trial paradise.” He argued that “th 
world has ever been inquisitive as to th 
abode of our first parents, described 1 
such engaging colours in holy writ,” an 
observed that in the time of Columbu 
this especially held true.” The assump 
tion widespread throughout Christen 
dom was that the original home o 
Adam and Eve had been a garden fron 
which they were driven after the Fall 
During the Middle Ages the Garden o 
Eden was believed to have somehow 
survived the Flood and in the golden ag 
of discovery in the fifteenth century mei 
were ever hopeful of finding it. Colum 
bus believed that he had; and nine 
teenth-century Americans, throug] 
Irving’s account, turned back to Colum 
bus to provide historical precedent fo 
equating their continent with Paradise. 

The distinquishing feature of equi 
noctial America’s physiognomy is th 
type and fecundity of its vegetation. Th 
great German naturalist Alexander voi 
Humboldt, who spent five years travel 
ing in these regions, described the over 
whelming impression made by “tha 
vigour and freshness of vegetable lifi 
which characterizes the climate of thi 
tropics”: 


When a traveller newly arrived 
from Europe penetrates for the 
first time into the forests of South 
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Fig. 3 Anonymous, Temptation Scene 
from F. Quarles, Emblemes, 1635. 
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America, he beholds nature under 
an unexpected aspect. He feels at 
every step that he is not on the 
confines but in the centre of the 
torrid zone; not in one of the West 
India Islands, but on a vast conti- 
nent where everything is gigan- 
tic,—mountains, rivers, and the 
mass of vegetation. ... It might be 
said that the earth, overloaded with 
plants, does not allow them space 
enough to unfold themselves.’ 


This quality, expressed in diverse ways, 
was emphasized in the painted and ver- 
bal descriptions of the tropics produced 
under Humboldt’s inspiration. Whether 
the trees and plants were described in 
scientific nomenclature or in the most 
nonspecific and romantic terms, the 
overriding effect was of nature at her 
most plentiful. This distinction between 
the wildernesses of the Old World and 
the New was underscored by the Mayan 
explorer John Lloyd Stephens, who 
compared the scenery of Central Amer- 
ica with that he had previously visited 
surrounding the ancient Near Eastern 
site of Petra: “The wild defile that leads 
to the excavated city of Petra is not more 
noiseless or more extraordinary, but 
strangely contrasting in its steril [sic] 
desolation, while here all is luxuriant, 
romantic, and beautiful.” The Old 
World appeared barren in the face of 
this luxuriance, which Humboldt linked 
with the essence of existence: “Nature in 
these climes appears more active, more 
fruitful, we may even say more prodigal 
of life.”’'' The fertility of the tropical 
landscape ultimately identified it with 
the origins of life. 


I ncreasingly this concept of the prodi- 
gality and fertility of these regions 
converged on the image of the stately 
palm, the most typical of its botanical 
specimens. Describing the “vast forests 
of the Amazon valley” in his Palm Trees 
of the Amazon (1853), Alfred Russel 
Wallace observed: “Everywhere too rise 
the graceful Palms, true denizens of the 
tropics, of which they are the most strik- 
ing and characteristic features.”'* Tra- 
versing the continent, travelers saw 
countless palm varieties—many of 
which lacked species names—and there- 
fore held them in their minds synony- 
mous with the tropics. The stately palm 
became a genius loci of these southern 
regions; its nearly ubiquitous presence in 
the painted and verbal imagery indi- 
cated transport to the torrid zone. 
Within the flat, open expanses of Louis 
Mignot’s Lagoon of the Guayaquil (Fig. 
2), for example, a single palm is given 
almost preternatural prominence, ex- 
tending above the rest of the grove to the 
top of the canvas. Mignot’s tropical pic- 
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yas Cole’s Garden of Eden (1828; now 
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lost). Frontispiece, The Holy Bible, vol. 1, Boston, Gray and Bowen, 1831. New 
York Public Library, Lenox, Astor, and Tilden Foundation. 





Fig. 5 Thomas Cole, Expulsion from the Garden of Eden, 1828, oil on canvas, 
39 x 54”. M. and M. Karolik Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





tures derive from one visit to Ecuador 
made in the company of Church in 
1857. Although far less familiar to the 
twentieth century than is his traveling 
companion, in his own day Mignot was 
considered “one of the most remarkable 
artists of our country.” One critic, writ- 
ing of the South American artist-travel- 
ers, singled out Mignot and Church as 
the two who had “won their fame by 
their magnificent paintings of the wild 
and gorgeous landscape of that, as yet, 
little known continent.” ™? The conspicu- 
ous position the palm trees occupy in 


Mignot’s canvases, frequently at the 
expense of fidelity to nature, alerts us to 
their special significance. The palm 
offers the key to isolating within the 
larger body of tropical scenes an icono- 
graphic program associated with the 
Edenic landscape. 

According to the description in the 
Book of Genesis, two trees stood in the 
center of the Garden of Eden, the Tree 
of Knowledge and the Tree of Life. 
Although not named specifically in 
Scripture, the Tree of Life became his- 
torically identified with the date palm 


indigenous to the biblical lands. But as 
exploration of the American Tropics 
proceeded from the fifteenth century 
onward, the coconut palm—which pro- 
vided all the earthly needs of the native 
Indians-—began to appear more likely as 
the tree te which biblical accounts 
alluded. Humboldt’s nineteenth-century 
observations, echoing those made earlier 
by Sir Walter Raleigh and Columbus, 
interpreted the palm as literally a tree of 
life: “It is curious to observe in the 
lowest degree of human civilization the 
existence of a whole tribe depending on 
one single species of palm-tree.”'* A 
typical illustration of the Fall in 
Quarles’s Emblemes (Fig. 3) depicts 
the Tree of Life, the evergreen palm, to 
the left of the Tree of Knowledge, whose 
forbidden fruit tempted Eve. It also sug- 
gests the mild climate, in which trees 
flowered and bore fruit constantly and 
protective clothing was unnecessary. 
Other such images also included the 
garden wal! or boundary mentioned in 
Scripture from which four rivers flowed: 
the Euphrates, the Hiddekel or Tigris, 
the Phison, and the Gihon. The concepts 
of perpetua! spring and peace with and 
among the animals, identified with the 
mythical Golden Age, were also incor- 
porated inte pictorial renderings of this 
type.'° 

John Milton’s arcadian Eden de- 
scribed in Paradise Lost was the pri- 
mary source of Edenic imagery in the 
post-Renaissance world. Milton’s gar- 
den is an “enclosure green,” which 
includes a lake that serves as a “crystal 
mirror,” “lawns” where flocks graze, 
and “umbrageous grouts and caves of 
cool recess.” Vegetation plays a substan- 
tial role in his descriptions. Among the 
“trees of noblest kind” he numbers ‘‘ce- 
dar, and pine, and fir, and branching 
palm.” The Tree of Life, though not 
precisely icentified with the palm, is 
described in several passages in terms 
that recall the lushness of those leafy 
tropical specimens: 


And all amid them stood the Tree 
of Life 

High eminent, blooming ambro- 
sial fruit 

Of vegetable gold.’ 


he paim tree, echoing Milton’s 

description of the Tree of Life, 
made an early and important appear- 
ance in American allegorical landscape 
painting in Thomas Cole’s Garden of 
Eden (Fig. 4), a significant intersection 
of the literary and pictorial traditions. 
This picture, along with its companion 
picture, Expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden (Fig. 5), was completed and 
exhibited in 1828, the year that also 
witnessed the publication of Irving’s 


Columbus. In a letter of 26 November 
1827 to his friend and patron Daniel 
Wadsworth, Cole described his newly 
conceived work in vocabulary that 
points to his direct reliance on Milton: 


I am now painting in imagination 
a scene which F intend embodying 
on canvass for the next Exhibi- 
tion.... The Garden of Eden is 
the subject—-The scene as it exists 
in my minds [sic] eye, is very 
beautiful.... If I had time I 
should indulge myself in attempt- 
ing to describe the scene I have 
imagined: but can now only say 
that there are in it lofty distant 
Mountains, a calm expansive lake, 
wooded bays, rocky promonto- 
ries—a solitary island, undulating 
grounds, a meandering river, cas- 
cades, gentle lawns, groups of 
noble trees of various kinds, 
umbrageous recesses, a crystal rill 
with bed of brilliant marble, 
golden sands, pebbles of every 
dye—banks of beauteous flowers, 
fruits, harmless and graceful ani- 
mals & c & c.... I must say that 
our first parents shall not be for- 
gotten they are on the flowery 
threshold of their bower, watching 
the glorious sun, rise from his east- 
ern couch.” 


In the finished image the palm tree, 
whose presence Cole failed to mention in 
his letter, looms above the figures of 
Adam and Eve. It appears also in 
Expulsion from the Garden of Eden on 
the right or “paradisiacal” side of the 
picture, thus reemphasizing its identifi- 
cation for Cole with the biblical Tree of 
Life. 

Those features enumerated by Cole 
and incorporated into his allegorical pic- 
tures were recognized by travelers in the 
contours of the Spanish American land- 
scape. When Winthrop wrote that per- 
petual spring reigned and llamas grazed 
undisturbed at the Heart of the Andes, 
when Anthony called the Honduran 
river the Euphrates, and when Catlin 
glowingly described the flowering plants 
and palms along the river of Brazil, they 
made deliberate reference to the biblical 
Garden with which they increasingly 
came to identify the neotropical world. 
Cole perhaps drew ona similar firsthand 
source for his conception of Paradise: his 
1820 trip to the West Indies made witha 
friend whose health required warmer 
climates. There the scenery of the island 
of Saint Eustatius suggested to Cole an 
Edenic locale: “fields of flowery luxu- 
riance, groves of dark and glistening 
green made the spaces between the sea- 
shore and the distant slopes look to his 
enamored eyes like Paradise.”'* That 
the linkage between literary Edenic 


descriptions and tropical imagery based 
on empirical observation was firmly 
joined in Cole’s mind is further sug- 
gested by several passages in his short 
story “Emma Moreton,” subtitled “A 
West Indian Tale,” which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post on 14 May 
1825: 


The sun was just dipping his broad 
edge into the distant waters, which 
reflected his golden light, and each 
object in the Island was clothed in 
one of the richest tints of heaven— 
the mountains were bathed in the 
flood of colour, and the princely 
cocoanut tree, as it vibrated its 
plumed head in the breeze, seemed 
transmuted into gold.’ 


Two years after publishing these words, 
as he planned his painted image of the 
biblical Garden, Cole may have supple- 
mented his study of Milton and of scrip- 
tures with his recollections of Saint Eus- 
tatius. 

Cole’s importance in the development 
of Tropical Paradise imagery in the mid 
nineteenth century extends beyond his 
visualization of the Garden of Eden. As 
Washington Irving provided historical 
justification for the association of the 
New World landscape with Paradise in 
his Columbus, Cole gave seminal picto- 
rial form to the myth of America as a 
rediscovered Eden, where pristine na- 
ture antedated the civilized and culti- 
vated landscape of Europe.” Writing in 
1834 that in America “all nature is new 
to art” and that its mountains were 
“hallowed to his soul because they had 
been preserved untouched since the cre- 
ation,” Cole attested to his belief that 
the American wilderness was a vestige 
of Paradise.” 


C ole’s ideas were passed on to his 
pupil Frederic Church. It was in 
Church’s hands that the concept of the 
New World Paradise was given its most 
complete expression, an achievement 
built upon Cole’s pioneering landscape 
efforts, Irving’s accounts of the discov- 
ery and conquest, and Humboldt’s natu- 
ral history explorations. Cole died 
prematurely in 1848; Irving, like Hum- 
boldt, died in 1859, the year Church 
painted Heart of the Andes and Darwin 
published Origin of Species, a coinci- 
dence of events that effectively symbol- 
izes the paradoxes of that pivotal 
moment. For Church and his fellow 
artists of the next generation the quest 
for remnants of the terrestrial Garden 
took on greater urgency as they became 
increasingly preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of origins—-of the earth and ulti- 
mately of man himself. “The origin of 
life.” the Harvard naturalist Louis 
Agassiz explained on his way to Brazil, 
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“is the great question of the day,” and 
he investigated the waters of the Ama- 
zon for the solution to the puzzle.” 
Artists, too, traveled widely in their 
search. A report in Cosmopolitan Art 
Journal of their annual summer excur- 
sions of 1859-~as Heart of the Andes 
began its extensive exhibition tour— 
emphasizes the scope of their quest: 


Artists are now scattered, like 
leaves or thistle blossoms, over the 
whole face of the country, in pur- 
suit of some of their annual study 
of nature and necessary recrea- 
tion. Some have gone far toward 
the North Pole, to invade the 
haunts of the icebergs with their 
inquisitive and unsparing eyes— 
some have gone to the far West, 
where Nature plays with the illim- 
itable and the grand—-some have 
become tropically mad, and are 
pursuing a sketch up and down the 
Cordilleras, through Central 
America and down the Andes.” 


They scanned the entire western hemi- 
sphere from the arctic North to the 
southern reaches of Tierra del Fuego, 
and recorded their impressions in 
numerous sketches, paintings, and pho- 
tographs. Yet, within the context of the 
New World, it was the Tropics, exempli- 
fied in the popular mind by Church’s 
Heart of the Andes, that seemed to 
fulfill most completely their expecta- 
tions of Paradise. In the equinoctial 
lands nature existed not only unspoiled 
but also at her most abundant, most 
luxurious. In the very aspect of its 
incomprehensible vitality it came to rep- 
resent renewal, rebirth, the closest one 
could come to the primeval state of the 
organic world. When artists made their 
arduous treks up the Andes and down 
the Amazon and confronted the land- 
scape for themselves, they recognized 
those attributes they had associated 
with Paradise in the natural facts of 
tropical scenery; the signs of the long- 
lost terrestrial Garden were unmistak- 
able in its contours. They recorded the 
details in on-the-spot drawings and 
sketches, and returned home to trans- 
pose them into glorious views of the 
Garden they had beheld. 

The ability of North American artists 
to portray Spanish America as the New 
World Eden, distinct from the Arcadia 
of the Old World, was dependent on the 
emergence of a new concept of the typi- 
cal landscape. The desire for accurate 
portrayal of hitherto unknown places 
helped to loosen the hold of the ideal 
classical landscape composition, accord- 
ing to which the natural components of a 
given landscape were made to conform 
to a standard of Italianate scenery for- 
mulated in the art of Claude Lorrain. By 
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Fig. 6 Frederic Church, “Mil pesos palm,” 1853, pencil on paper, 4% x 734”. New 





York, Cooper-Hewitt Museum of Design, 1917-4-68. 





Fig. 7 Frederic Church, “View Near Cartago,” 1853, pencil and gouache on 
paper, 1214 x 18”. New York, Cooper-Hewitt Museum of Design, 1917-4-75. 
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contrast, the typical modern landscape, 
shaped by the new study of the natural 
sciences and exploration of exotic lands, 
celebrated the characteristic beauty of a 
given geographical locale by selecting 
and arranging the parts to express its 
essential and unique qualities. The ori- 
gins of these new landscape conventions 
have been traced by Bernard Smith in 
his penetrating study European Vision 
and the South Pacific, 1768-1850 from 
early illustrations by geologists and nat- 
uralists to the paintings of William 
Hodges, the British artist who accompa- 
nied Captain Cook on his second voyage. 


The work of Hodges, in turn, inspired 
Humboldt, who gave the typical land- 
scape a theoretical justification, and 
championed it as an artistic program for 
painters.’ These ideas, put forth by 
Humboldt in volume two of Cosmos, 
found their most complete visual expres- 
sion in the art of Church. 


hereas Cole had sought to adapt 
the raw outlines of the North 
American wilderness to a Claudian for- 
mula in his effort to portray Paradise, 
his successor Church was able to convey 
the cherished conception of a Tropical 
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Paradise by asserting the unique fea- 
tures of tae South American conti- 
nent—its space, light, and vegetation. 
The characteristic features of Ecuador 
or Colombia were no longer expected to 
conform to the conventions of European 
art; indigenous natural beauty could 
now be depicted and appreciated for its 
own intrinsic worth. When Winthrop 
stated that Heart of the Andes was a 
“typical picture,” he was making a bid 
for it to be judged according to these 
new criteria. Tangled masses of plants 
and trees erowd up against the picture 
plane; the detailed forms of the moun- 
tains, visible in the clear atmosphere of 
the Andes, make them appear closer 
than they are in reality; and the fore- 
ground has been eliminated, leaving the 
viewer suspended above a rushing cas- 
cade. This picture derived not from the 
concept of the Old World Arcadia 
defined by Claude, but from the phys- 
lognomy o` the tropical landscape where 
nature, as Humboldt continually as- 
serted, existed in her noblest form.” 
Visiting the shores where Columbus 
had stood three and a half centuries 
earlier, North American artists were 
especially struck by the appearance of 
the palms and other vegetation, which 
they soon began to record for use in 
future paintings. Advising painters to 
make “‘co'oured sketches, directly from 
nature, Humboldt had singled out the 
particular need for “a large number of 
separate studies of the foliage of trees: of 
leafy, flowery, or fruit-bearing stems; or 
prostrate trunks.”™® Among Church’s 
on-the-spot drawings and oil sketches, 
which have survived in far greater num- 
bers thar those of any other of the 
artist-travelers of his day, the palm tree 
emerged es a favorite botanical subject. 





Fig. 8 Frederic Church, View of Cotopaxi, 1857, oil on canvas, 24'4 x 36'4”. The 
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Along with the many quick vegetation 
studies sketched in small pocket note- 
books (Fig. 6), he made a number of 
finished drawings and oil studies. View 
of Cartago (Fig. 7), inscribed “Recol- 
lection of a view from a hill / near 
Cartago July 1853” is typical of the 
finished drawings he presumably did in 
the evening after a day or more of travel. 
The oversized palm, rising above the 
surrounding deciduous forest, is the 
hallmark of these recollected composi- 
tions, an indication of the dominant 
place occupied by that tree in his mem- 
ory of the landscape.” 

The palms that made their way into 
the finished paintings were, like the 
overall compositions, synthetic. The 
specimen that appears in Church’s 1857 
View of Cotopaxi (Fig. 8) has been 
identified by Harold E. Moore, a palm 
expert, as a stylization of the species 
Scheelea, which could be the Scheelea 
butyracea, once abundant in the valleys 
of the Magdalena River, although the 
stalk of the inflorescence is longer than 
one would expect in that species.” 
Church, it seems, transported to the 
base of the famous Ecuadorian volcano 
a palm tree of the type he had seen along 
the Magdalena in Colombia, farther 
north. As the artist himself knew, how- 
ever, palm trees and other verdant speci- 
mens did not grow in the relatively deso- 
late region immediately surrounding the 
volcanic peak. A letter written by 
Church in 1866 in response to a commis- 
sion for a palm-tree-laden view of Coto- 
paxi reveals that the artist was cog- 
nizant of the problems involved in 
introducing rich vegetation into such a 
landscape: 


[S]tanding on the Easle [sic] is the 


canvas which I design for your 
picture. ... | dont know how I am 
to get palm trees and other rich 
vegetation into a picture of Coto- 
paxi as, from any standpoint 
where the mountain is most 
imposing, the elevation is so great 
as to preclude the growth of palms 
&—. I have seen palms growing at 
a much greater elevation than the 
Cotopaxi plains but the big moun- 
tain grimly secludes itself in an 
immense circle of volcanic and 
comparatively barren country— 
There is a characteristic vegeta- 
tion especially in the plains of 
Chillo—and I know that palms 
grow in a valley—Chota—100 
miles north of Chillo— But 
although Cotopaxi is huge—100 
miles is quite an item of distance. 
However the mountain is the 
grand thing and I mean to please 
you with this picture if possible.” 


In the View of Cotopaxi of 1857 
Church had tried to circumvent thi 
problem in part by taking a far view o 
its conical peak, implying thereby tha 
his vantage point was distant enougl 
from his subject to encompass the regio! 
where palms and flowering plants coul 
be found in greater profusion. The paln 
remains, however, in this picture o 
Cotopaxi, as it does in almost ever 
other tropical composition he paintec 
between 1853 and 1865, including «< 
particularly lush tree in Cayambı 
(1858; New-York Historical Society) 
In each it appears as one of the domi 
nant features of the scene, and compete: 
with the Andean peaks for ascent to thi 
heavens. 


hy then would Church have omit: 

ted this important signpost tc 
Paradise from Heart of the Andes, hi: 
most complete statement of the tropica 
Eden? The answer lies in the subtle 
alterations that occurred between the 
1858 Study for the Heart of the Ande: 
(Olana State Historic Site) and the fin- 
ished painting. A palm tree included ir 
the study was replaced in the enlargec 
version by a tree fern, which, Winthrop 
wrote, “surpasses even the palm ir 
refinement of foliage, and its plumes 
became the substitute for palms in the 
elevated zones where the latter woulc 
chill and wither.” Climatic conditions 
aside, however, the substitution of the 
tree fern for the palm had a further 
significance consistent with an Edenic 
reading of the great masterpiece. The 
tree fern, Louis Agassiz explained, is a 
modern representative of a past type, the 
palm of the ancient vegetable world.*! 
Gazing upon the tree fern in the right 
foreground of Church’s picture, viewers 
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Fig. 9 S.V. Hunt, engraving after Louis Mignot’s E 
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vening in the Tropics. Henry 


T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists, New York, Putnam’s, 1867. 


felt themselves transported back to the 
inception of time: “When examining the 
noble plant one’s thoughts go back to the 
gigantic growth of the pre-Adamic peri- 
ods, and to the times when the founda- 
tions of the globe were shaken more 
terribly by the violence of the earth- 
quake, and the mountains were lifted 
out of the sea!”’* 

Gradually some of Church’s critics 
began to voice the opinion that some 
element was missing from his tropical 
pictures; Paradise required not so much 
scientific illustration as dreamy, poetic 
evocation. “The Heart of the Andes, as 
the natural philosopher sees it, is one 
thing,” one observer wrote, “‘but the 
poet gets near enough to hear it beat.” 
Around mid century the artist best 
endowed with the power to portray the 
sentiment of the Tropics was Louis Mig- 
not, whose beautiful Lagoon of the 
Guayaquil (see Fig. 2) may have been 
on the critic Henry T. Tuckerman’s 
mind when he wrote: “Quite diverse 
from the exactitude and vivid forest tints 
of many of our Eastern painters, are the 
southern effects so remarkably rendered 
by Louis R. Mignot, whose nativity, 
temperament, and taste combine to 
make him the efficient delineator of 
tropical atmosphere and vegetation.” 

Mignot’s ability to capture the 
essence of tropical vegetation is typified 
by this lagoon scene. It represents the 
marshes along the Guayas River on the 
coast of Ecuador filled with the melan- 
choly of the evening sky. At this transi- 
tory moment, when the still waters 
reflect the sky and merge with the dark- 
ening earth, the silhouette of the palm is 
the only distinguishable element iden- 
tifying the tropical locale. “The painter 
especially delighted,” his British friend 
and patron Tom Taylor explained, in 
depicting “the still lagoons, embosomed 
in rich tropical vegetation,” rather than 
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the Andean highlands preferred by 
Church.” In contrast to Church’s scien- 
tism, Mignot was inclined by virtue of 
his southern origins and European train- 
ing towards a more romantic outlook in 
which the emblematic took precedence 
over the botanical significance of the 
palm. Elongating the trunk so that a 
single palm towers above the scene, 
forming a natural canopy to the land- 
scape below, the artist signals to us the 
otherworldly realm of his canvas. In his 
pictures the palm rises above the view, 
like Milton’s Tree of Life in the Garden 
of Eden, the “highest there that 
grew.” 

In the lowlands, where palms and 
parasitic vines could be found at their 
most rank and luxurious, the painter’s 
imagination was given full play. The 
lagoon possessed a dreamy atmosphere 
familiar to Mignot from a childhood in 
South Carolina that had disposed him, 
as it had another native painter, Wash- 
ington Allston, to an appreciation for 
the wild and mysterious. The mood of 
the lagoons near Guayaquil was not 
dissimilar to that of their counterparts 
in the American South, described by T. 
Addison Richards as “mystic lagunes 
[sic], in whose stately arcades of cy- 
press, fancy floats at will through all the 
wilds of past and future.”*’ In choosing 
the more magical realm, and in catching 
what Tuckerman called its “vague 
expression,” Mignot invited the viewer 
to complete in his mind’s eye this 
enchanting vision. Beholding the 
strange presence of the palm against the 
twilight sky he may have fancied, as 
John Esaias Warren did when for the 
first time he wandered in a tropical 
forest, that he was “in the midst of a 
delightful dream, from which he may at 
any moment be awakened, or that he has 
been translated by some magical 
influence to the far-famed garden of the 


Hesperides.” Mignot’s pictures were 
often described in terms of dreams, 
myth, and magic, and suggest a more 
imaginative evocation of the Edenic 
locale. 

Mignot’s Evening in the Tropics, 
presently unlocated but known through 
an engraving (Fig. 9), conveys a more 
Christianized realm. In it the palm tree 
looms over a stylized Spanish Colonial 
church at the edge of a still lagoon. 
Having passed through the dense vege- 
tation at left, the faithful enter the gates 
of the church, presided over by an 
enlarged statue of the Virgin and Child. 
Only the cross at the pinnacle of the 
church facade and the lofty crown of the 
palm protrude into the evening sky, a 
sign that God was indeed ever-present in 
this tropical garden. For Tuckerman the 
sight of the chapel, the cross, and the 
noble palm in Mignot’s picture calls 
forth a hushed prayer: “His Evening in 
the Tropics represents a chapel on the 
border of a lake, and worshippers pass- 
ing in to vespers. The evening star is 
shining, and is reflected in the form of a 
cross on the water. A cocoa-nut palm 
rises at the left of the picture, and a boat 
floats in the lake near by, suggesting 
‘Ave Maria!’ ’”? 

Mignot’s tropical landscapes were 
infused with a sense of the spiritual that 
neither his North American views nor 
the Swiss and British scenery he pro- 
duced after his move to London in 1862 
possessed. His palm trees, whether pro- 
jecting above a Spanish Colonial church 
or over the charged empty space of the 
still lagoon, led to reveries of an idyllic 
world. 


hat Church’s and Mignot’s quest- 
ing voyages should have taken them 
to Ecuador, of all the countries of South 
America, is not without significance. 
This small nation is located, as its name 
implies, on the equator. This line of 0° 
latitude, dividing the northern from the 
southern hemisphere, took on special 
meaning for visitors to the tropics. The 
Bavarian explorers Spix and Martius 
referred to it as “the place where heaven 
and earth were in equilibrium.” The 
timeless quality of nature at the equator, 
where all days are of the same length 
and seasons are constant, captured the 
imagination of Herman Melville. In his 
story of the “Encantadas’—the Gala- 
pagos Islands off Ecuador—he wrote of 
their “special curse” that “to them 
change never comes: neither the change 
of seasons nor of sorrows. Cut by the 
Equator, they know not autumn, and 
they know not spring.””*! 
Nature in Ecuador seemed to be at its 
most fertile, with the loftiest and most 
noble specimens of palm located directly 





Fig. 10 Frederic Church, Morning in the Tropics, 1877, oil on canvas, S43, x 








841%”. Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art. 





on the imaginary circle. “In receding 
from the equator and approaching the 
Temperate zone,’ Humboldt wrote, 
“palms diminish in height and beau- 
ty.”** Here one could study the question 
of the Creation for “the nearer we 
approach the equator,” Warren ob- 
served, “the more prolific do we find the 
mysterious essence of life.”*’ The capital 
city of Quito, not far from the equatorial 
line, derived its particular reputation as 
the terrestrial Paradise in part from 
these associations. The region depicted 
in Heart of the Andes and Mignot’s 
lagoon scenery took on something of the 
timelessness and vitalism characteristic 
of life at the equator, and of Paradise 
itself. 


he geographical remoteness of 

these regions helped to preserve the 
notion of Paradise. Gradually, however, 
the myths began to dissolve. By the 
1870s, as inter-American contacts in- 
creased and Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion gained credence, it became clear 
that the tropics were not as ideal as they 
had been thought to be. In 1871, an 
article that appeared in Appleton’s 
entitled “Insect-Pests of San Domingo” 
typified this shift in attitude, giving “an 
idea of some of the annoyances to be 
experienced by any person who contem- 
plates finding a terrestrial paradise in 
Our proposed new territorial acquisi- 
tion.” Whereas throughout the 1850s 
and 1860s articles in Harpers, Putnams, 
and other popular periodicals had dwelt 
almost exclusively on the Edenic attri- 
butes of the area, they now conveyed 
what Humboldt had known all along: 


“It is just as it was in Paradise,” 
said our pilot, an old Indian of the 
Missions. Everything, indeed, in 


these regions recalls to mind the 
state of the primitive world with 
its innocence and felicity. But in 
carefully observing the manners of 
animals among themselves, we see 
that they mutually avoid and fear 
each other. The golden age has 
ceased; and in this Paradise of the 
American forests, as well as every- 
where else, sad and long experi- 
ence has taught all beings that 
benignity is seldom found in 
alliance with strength.” 


With the shift in attitudes towards 
Latin America, and concommitant ar- 
tistic developments in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, North Ameri- 
can pictorial consciousness of the tropi- 
cal landscape altered. A comparison of 
Church’s Heart of the Andes with his 
masterpiece of 1877, Morning in the 
Tropics (Fig. 10), points out the change 
that had come about in two decades. 
Heart of the Andes depicted a highland 
plateau just below the great Andean 
dome where man existed in harmony 
with peaceful animals and luxurious 
vegetation under ever-sunny skies—the 
beau idéal of a Tropical Paradise. In 
Morning in the Tropics, by contrast, the 
viewer encounters an overgrown opening 
to a river, a mysterious and almost for- 
bidding vision of the darkest, uninhab- 
ited reaches of the Amazon. Church’s 
later scene corresponds not to the Gar- 
den of Eden as Adam and Eve knew it 
but rather to Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s 
modern description of “that paradise of 
dampness and silence, going back to 
before original sin.” The very matrix of 
his tropical landscape had metamor- 
phosed. In the hands of others, however, 
the notion of a Tropical Paradise lingered 


in spite of growing disillusionme 
Painting The Landing of Columl 
(City of Plainfield, New Jersey) in 18 
Albert Bierstadt, who had never trave 
to South America, depicted Columl 
and his party just arrived on the shi 
with the great discoverer standi 
beneath a lofty palm, a marker of 
arrival in what he assumed was the t 
restrial Garden.*’ This historical lai 
scape marks the persistence of the ni 
teenth-century quest for a Tropi 
Paradise, connoted by the palm, wh 
had given rise to some of the fin 
landscape paintings of the age. 
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Clodion at The Frick 
Collection 


Although The Frick Collection in New 
York City usually displays only works 
from its permanent holdings, it has since 
1972 held periodic loan exhibitions 
Organized around precisely defined 
themes. An example, on view from June 
2 through September 30, 1984, was 
devoted to terra-cotta statuettes by 
Clodion, all drawn from North Ameri- 
can collections. It was organized by 
Anne L. Poulet, Curator of European 
Decorative Arts and Sculpture at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, who also 
wrote the catalogue. 

In two ways this was a small exhibi- 
tion. It consisted of a mere fifteen works, 
two of them in pairs so that there were 
only thirteen catalogue entries. The 
pieces themselves were also small, the 
largest being less than two feet high. 
Their installation, in the Frick’s mod- 
estly sized rotunda, was admirably 
suited to this scale. No more than three, 
and in some instances only one or two, 
were set in each display case, all at eye 
level. One was easily able to walk 
around the cases, inspecting and savor- 
ing in detail the statuettes’ exquisite 
craftsmanship. The tasteful intimacy of 
communication sought in society’s up- 
per levels during the Louis XV and 
Louis XVI eras was appropriately 
evoked. 

Despite its size, the exhibition was of 
considerable art historical significance. 
It was the first ever held of the artist’s 
terra-cottas. They have long deserved 
this serious attention, and the many 
problems connected with them needed 
to be constructively approached through 
juxtapositions such as those provided by 
the exhibition. The material’s fragility 
presented serious difficulties (although 
a few years ago terra-cottas from the 





Fig. 1 Clodion, Scène du Déluge, 1800, 
terra-cotta, h. 53.3 cm. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, John H. and 
Ernestine A. Payne Fund. 


Sackler Collection were shown in sev- 


eral cities'), and it is a tribute to the 
reputation of The Frick Collection that 
public and private owners loaned these 
delicate pieces. The small size and cir- 
cumstances of origin of the works have 
until now been other deterrent factors. 
Most of them were created as decoration 
for the cabinets and daintily propor- 
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tioned interiors belonging to the ama 
teurs and connoisseurs of the perioc 
They have consequently not been cor 
sidered “serious” creations. Yet Clodio 
was one of the finest sculptors of his ag 
and an important contributor to th 
dramatically changing stylistic norm 
and iconographic interests of the secon 
half of the century. He was fully capabl 
of producing monumental sculpture, a 
he demonstrated on several occasion: 
Again and again his terra-cottas, includ 
ing several in this exhibition, go beyon 
the simply decorative, giving communi 
cative form to recognizable huma 
experience. 

Clodion’s career can be convenientl 
divided into three phases: the Roma 
years (1762-71), the Parisian period c 
his greatest success (1771—early 1790s’ 
and the activity after his return fror 
Nancy in the 1790s. The exhibitio 
includes examples from each of thes 
periods, but the seven early works out 
number those from either of the othe 
stages. 

To a certain extent changes in hi 
compositional range coincide with th 
chronology: single figures predominat 
among the early works, and they tend t 
stand, like the Minerva (1766; Cat. 2 
and the Vestal Sacrificing (1768; Cat 
4) in simple, static poses. Late pieces, o1 
the other hand, become more complex 
as in Satyr Carrying a Nymph Accom 
panied by a Baby Satyr and Two Putt 
(1798; Cat. 10). In The Deluge of 1801 
(Cat. 12) (Fig. 1) the complexit: 
becomes a tightly organized approach ti 
Neoclassicism, corresponding to the rig 
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Fig. 2 Clodion, The River Rhine Separating the Waters, 1765, terra-cotta. h. 27.9 
x 1. 45.7 x w. 30.5 cm. Forth Worth, Texas, Kimbell Art Museum. 
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Fig. 3 Clodion, Satyr with Two 
Bacchantes and Baby Satyr (after 
restoration), h. 47.3 cm. New York, 
The Frick Collection. 


orous and heroic theme. 

Surface treatments differ drastically 
too: the broad spontaneous modeling 
technique utilized in a sketch such as 
The River Rhine Separating the Waters 
of 1765 (Cat. 1) (Fig. 2) and the loose 
freedom of the lines defining the Gor- 
gon’s head on the shield of Minerva are 
very unlike the meticulous finish and 
extensive detail of the Satyr Carrying a 
Nymph and The Deluge. 

In keeping with the size of the exhibi- 
tion, the catalogue is also brief—twen- 
ty-four pages all told—yet it makes 
important contributions to Clodion 
scholarship. Following a short introduc- 
tory essay on the artist’s career, Poulet’s 
entries provide the fullest discussions to 
date of most of these works, and are 
enriched by the enumeration of the- 
matic and stylistic sources and parallels 
to them. The scarcity of contemporary 
documentation on Clodion and his terra- 
cottas makes such discoveries all the 
more valuable. Particularly noteworthy 
are the relationships indicated between 
two of these pieces—Vestal Presenting a 
Young Woman at the Altar of Pan (Cat. 
7) and Satyr Carrying a Nymph (Cat. 
10)—and Poussin’s bacchanalian 
scenes. Poussin mediated between an- 
tiquity and Clodion in many instances, 
and certainly more often than has been 
acknowledged up to now. 

Except for the cover photograph of 
Zephyrus and Flora, the catalogue is 
not illustrated. This lack is partly made 
up for, however, by the inclusion of 
photographs of the signatures and dates. 
Their forms vary somewhat, but the 
general uniformity offers some assis- 
tance with the problems of Clodion con- 
noisseurship. Those problems are in fact 
numerous. The large quantities of pieces 
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produced by the artist’s workshop (in- 
cluding his brothers) for decades, and 
the many copies, make attribution prob- 
lematic even in the case of signed and 
dated works. Thus, Poulet questions the 
authenticity of the Satyr with Two Bac- 
chantes and Baby Satyr (Cat. 3) (Fig. 
3) on several grounds. Yet the pose of 
the central nymph’s lower body and legs 
and her relationship to a smiling male 
figure grasping her from behind are 
much like a reverse image of those of the 
female figure on the left of Poussin’s 
Triumph of Pan of 1636, a work that 
Poulet cites twice as an important 
source for Clodion. She believes that the 
erotic gesture of the satyr is atypical for 
Clodion, but here he may well have 
looked to another precedent. As she 
notes in her discussion under Cat. 13, 
Clodion was well aware of the engrav- 
ings in Le Antichita di Ercolano. Vol- 
ume One of that series, published in 
1757, includes an engraving known as 
The Bacchante. In it a satyr, also behind 
the female figure, reaches forward to 
kiss her and hold her breast. As Guiffrey 
indicates, Clodion seems also to have 
occasionally moved into the realm of 
eroticism, perhaps even pornography, in 
his later work.’ 

Poulet also expresses doubts about the 
female faces and the elongated bodv of 
the central nymph of the Satyr with 
Two Bacchantes and Baby Satyr, yet 
those of the Minerva (Cat. 2) are not 
substantially different. The terra-cottas 
in the exhibition lead one to conclude, in 
fact, that Clodion’s figures, female and 
male, conform to a variety of facial 
types and bodily proportions. That sev- 
eral different types can be found among 
the works from each phase of his pro- 
duction intensifies the challenge this 
elusive artist presents to connoisseur- 
ship. Nevertheless, to a certain extent 
his different standards can be related to 
the stages of his chronology. Manneris- 
tically elongated female figures like 
those just discussed seem to belong pri- 
marily to his early, Roman years. Fig- 
ures and facial types of more classic 
nature, such as those in Three Dancing 
Nymphs Supporting a Clock (Cat. 9), 
appear throughout his career. An ado- 
lescent female figure of short, doll-like 
proportions, and with a relatively large 
head and a broad face, can be found in 
his early work, the Vestal Holding 
Sacred Vessels (Cat. 6A) and Vestal 
Bearing Wreaths on a Platter, probably 
of the late 1760s (Cat. 6B), for example; 
this type recurs with greater frequency 
in the creations of his middle and later 
years. The male figures of the artist’s 
later period also often have short bodies 
and large heads. Satyr Carrying a 
Nymph (Cat. 10), of 1798, displays fig- 
ures characteristic of this period, as do 





Fig. 4 Clodion, Zephyrus and Flora, 
1799, terra-cotta, h. 52.7 cm. New 
York, The Frick Collection. 


the Bacchante, Bacchus and a Faun of 
1795 in the Norton Simon Foundation, 
Los Angeles, and La Surprise of 1799 in 
the National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C., neither of which was included 
in the exhibition. 

The beautiful Zephyrus and Flora of 
1799 (Cat. 11) (Fig. 4) is superbly 
composed, its forms coolly perfected, yet 
it is intensely passionate. In discussing 
this piece Poulet notes that Clodion’s 
depiction of Zephyrus holding a crown 
of roses over Flora’s head is iconographi- 
cally akin to Philippe Bertrand’s statue 
of the same subject, done c. 1713-26. 
The Bertrand marble, however, is only 
one of several similar works done around 
the same time. Probably between 1712 
and 1716, Watteau painted Spring, rep- 
resenting Zephyrus and Flora, as one of 
the Seasons series for Crozat. It was 
related to sketches of Zephyrus and 
Flora by Charles de La Fosse, which it 
probably postdated.* The Watteau, like 
the Bertrand and the Clodion, includes a 
setting among clouds, a basket of flow- 
ers, and putti; Zephyrus’ garment is 
similarly arranged in all three. In each 
of these works, and in the two La Fosse 
drawings as well, Zephyrus holds a 
crown of flowers over Flora’s head. The 
floral coronation, symbolizing bestowal 
of love, derived from long tradition but 
was extremely popular in eighteenth- 
century France. Clodion portrayed it 
himself in a number of other terra- 
cottas. 

Clock Model with the Selling of 
Cupids (1802; Cat. 13) was an appropri- 
ate finale for the exhibition. This model 
sums up Clodion’s art historical position 
in its blending of a lighthearted, erotic 
theme with a subject and details bor- 
rowed from an antique Roman painting. 
Rococo and Neoclassicism coexist here 


— 


in total compatibility. The catalogue 


entry refers to several reliefs of this 


subject by the artist. It might be useful 
to add that his drawn copy of the Roman 
painting known as La Marchande 
d'Amours, probably based on the 
engraving in Volume Three of Le Anti- 
chita de Ercolano, has been in some way 
preserved. An etching of it by the Abbé 
de Saint-Non was published by that 
amateur in his Recueil de Griffonnis, 
above the inscriptions “Clodion del.” 
and “Saint Non Sc. 1773.” 

It is to be hoped that eventually a 
more comprehensive exhibition of Clod- 
ion’s work will be held. One would like 
to see included examples of his relief 
sculpture, another important form of his 
production in terra-cotta. In the mean- 
time, the display at the Frick and its 
catalogue broke much ground upon 
which further investigation of the 
appealing and historically significant 
work of this artist can, and should, be 
built. 


Notes 

1 Finger Prints of the Artist: European Terra- 
Cotta Sculpture from the Arthur M. Sackler 
Collections, Washington, D.C., October 1979- 
October 1980, and Cambridge, Mass., Fogg 
Art Museum, Fall and Winter 1981-82; Euro- 
pean Terracottas from the Arthur M. Sackler 
Collections, New York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, March-September 1981. 


2 See: J. J. Guiffrey, “Le Sculpteur Claude 

` Michel, dit Clodion (1738—1814),” Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 3e per., IX, 1893, 168, 394; also, 
Florent Fels, L'Art et l’Amour, Paris, Editions 
Arc-en-Ciel, 1952-53, IT, 7. 


3 See: Michael Levey, “A Watteau Rediscov- 
ered: ‘Le Printemps’ for Crozat,” The Burling- 
ton Magazine, CVI (February 1964), pp. 53- 
59. , 
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N. J. She is the author of Falconet: His 
Writings and His Friend Diderot 
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Catalogue: Anne L. Poulet, Clodion 
Terracottas in North American Collec- 
tions, New York, The Frick Collection, 
1984. Pp. 24; 3 pp. of ills. Paper, free. 


Bonnard, 
The Late Paintings 


An important exhibition of twentieth- 
century paintings by Pierre Bonnard, 
many not previously seen in the United 
States, opened in early 1984 at the Cen- 
tre Georges Pompidou in Paris and, with 
some changes, moved first to the Phillips 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., then to the 
Dallas Museum of Art.' The quality of 
the work in this exhibition was high, 
including paintings of considerable his- 
torical interest and masterworks such as 
the Metropolitans Decor à Vernon 
(D.9907),? the Centre Georges Pompi- 
dou’s L'Atelier au mimosa (D.1677), 
two late, great nudes in the bath from 
the Musée du Petit Palais, Paris, and the 
Carnegie Institute’s Museum of Art (D. 
1558, D.1687), La Palme from The 
Phillips Collection (D.1342), and Prom- 
enade en mer from a private Swiss col- 
lection? The Washington exhibition, 
which I saw, was stunning,” and, 
together with the catalogue, should pro- 
voke a new era in Bonnard studies. 

For despite a huge bibliography and 
the now almost universal high estima- 
tion of his achievement, Bonnard has 
been the subject of surprisingly little 
serious scholarly research and no con- 
troversy at all. The reasons for this lie in 
widely held assumptions that color the 
way his art has been perceived. One is 
that Bonnard’s mature art struck a sin- 
gle note, that it was a prolonged celebra- 
tion of everyday bourgeois life in the 
country, of sun and sea, gardens, female 
flesh, animals, food, and flowers. 
Another is that he was less susceptible to 
influence than were most artists, his art 
more than usually the spontaneous 
expression of innate gifts—a position 
articulated briefly but forcefully by his 
preat-nephew and biographer Antoine 
Terrasse in an introduction to the cata- 


logue’s selection of Bonnard’s notes 
art. This point of view is supportec 
Bonnard’s well-documented resiste 
to art-theoretical discussion and 

pragmatism that made him accept n 
ing he had not tested for himself. 

absence of a reasoned aesthetic posi 
has been taken for granted. As a re: 
the Bonnard literature, when not 

graphical, has tended to run to bi 
generalizations and lyrical appreciat 
a tendency that is clearly visible in 
selected quotations from past critic 
included in the French version of 
catalogue.” The exhibition and 

English-language catalogue, to whi 
shall refer in this essay, question t 
givens in Bonnard criticism and sug 
new ways of understanding what he 
about. 

The catalogue’s bibliography and 
liographical notes for the paintings 
be invaluable. Its primary flaw, a 
from a pointless, digressive essay 
Bonnard and photography by J 
Francois Chevrier, is that there 1 
in-depth look at what Bonnard reta 
in his later years from his early ex] 
ences in Paris. For Bonnard’s care: 
unusual in that it is neatly divisibl 
century. He spent the 1890s in P 
Those were the years of his yout 
association with the Nabis, the the: 
and the writers of the Revue Blanci 
years of deep involvement in the ci 
of the artistic and intellectual av 
garde, then heavily Symbolist in oj 
tation. But shortly after the turn ol 
century he withdrew to the cou 
spending the rest of his life there, \ 
ing Paris only occasionally, and be 
ing increasingly isolated from societ 
his wife’s reclusive behavior worsen 

The intensity of his early experie 
made for frequent, abrupt change 
style during the 1890s, but later cha 
were made in the context of an al 
seamless continuity. (It is this 
accounts for the seeming oddity ol 
American catalogue’s classifying al 
work between the artist’s thirty-t 
and seventy-eighth birthdays as “la 
Although the Paris years, because 
were so eventful, have been the foc 
most of the few art historical sti 
that have been done on Bonnard, | 
significance for his later work has ti 
tionally been considered minimal 
contrast, this catalogue’s introduc 
by John Russell suggests the import 
of Bonnard’s early experience, whil 
three principal essays by Sasha D 
man, Steven A. Nash, and Jean < 
refer to the continuing influence of 1 
originating in the Paris years, espec 
those from Mallarmé, Bergson, 
Nabi Symbolism—references tha 
brief and somewhat elliptical, at | 
indicate the authors’ awareness of 1 
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Fig. 1 Bonnard, Le Cheval de c 
118 cm. Private Collection. 


considerable significance. 

The paintings in Washington and 
Dallas appear to have been selected in 
part to counter the preconception about 
Bonnard’s content; they force us to rec- 
ognize a darker, more psychologically 
charged side to his work. This is espe- 
cially apparent in the early L'Homme et 
la femme, in which Symbolist influence 
is still marked, and in the series of tragic 
late self-portraits. Among the latter 
must be included the spectral Cheval de 
cirque (D.1688) (Fig. 1), in which the 
horse is pushed up to the front of the 
picture plane so that the viewer is con- 
fronted with eyes like dark, visionary 
holes, very like those in the self-portrait 
of 1945 (D.1663). Bonnard was old and 
facing death, but, like the circus horse, 
he was still going through his paces, 
painting until the very end. (Is it coinci- 
dental that Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, on a 
production of which Bonnard had col- 
laborated in his youth, uses a white 
horse as a symbol of impending death?) 

In discussing L’Homme et la femme 
(D.224) (Fig. 2), Nash and Newman 
point convincingly to a relationship with 
Edvard Munch’s works of the 1890s 
dealing with tensions between the sexes. 
Newman calls attention to the formal 
means Bonnard uses to communicate 
the couple’s separateness, the folded 
screen that divides the space into light 
and dark areas. In support of this com- 
parison it may be noted that since 
Munch and Bonnard had a number of 
activities and acquaintances in common, 
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it is probable they knew each other.° 
Newman also makes a plausible connec- 
tion with the Symbolist theater’s con- 
cern for tensions below the surface of 
everyday life; indeed, one can find traces 
of such tensions in nearly all Bonnard’s 
“intimist” paintings of the later 1890s. 
One might ask whether ambivalent 
Overtones survived in later intimist 
works—those which Clair still describes 
as celebrations of bourgeois happiness, 
while Nash speaks of hedonism and fri- 
volity and Claude Laugier, in his cata- 
logue notes, of peace and harmony 
(Newman, however, notes an undercur- 
rent of hidden sadness). Jeunes femmes 
au jardin (D.1103) (Fig. 3) would seem 
at first glance to qualify as pure hedon- 
ism, reflecting unadulterated delight in 
female beauty, color, and the heat and 
brilliance of summer—until one regis- 
ters the somber note added by the 
woman whose face blends into the 
shadow and whose emotional separation 
is suggested by the chairback that forms 
a barricade between her and the other 
woman, a device that recalls the use of 
the screen in L’Homme et la femme 
more than twenty years earlier. In fact, 
close examination will reveal that people 
typically remain emotionally separated 
and self-involved in Bonnard’s world, 
even in lush scenes of outdoor pleasures. 
It is almost exclusively in the relatively 
infrequent scenes such as Symphonie 
pastorale (D.866), where human beings 
are portrayed in spiritual harmony with 
nature, that all traces of tension and 





femme, c. 1900, oil on canvas, 115 x 
72.5 cm. Paris, Musée National d’Art 
Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou. 


separateness disappear, and it is only in 
such scenes or in unpeopled landscapes 
that one finds in a pure form the joyous 
hedonism usually attributed to him. 
Clearly, then, his work is no unvarying 
celebration of bourgeois happiness but, 
at least in part, a bittersweet commen- 
tary on the perfections of nature and the 
limitations of human beings. This is in 
keeping with the skepticism that was an 
important aspect of Bonnard’s complex 
and contradictory character. 

Both Nash and Newman combat the 
idea of Bonnard as an isolated phenome- 
non, cut off from external influence. In 
his “Tradition Revised: Some Sources in 
Late Bonnard,” Nash catalogues a long 
list of sources and allusions, among 
them Degas, late Monet, Matisse, and 
such practitioners of the pastoral mood 
and the ideal of Mediterranean har- 
mony as Puvis de Chavannes, Titian, the 
Neo-Impressionists, and the Fauves. He 
also suggests a connection with the Ger- 
man Expressionist emphasis on the state 
of the artist’s mind rather than on 
optical truth. The essay as a whole is a 
useful and comprehensive compendium 
including some relationships not pre- 
viously noted, and it will probably serve 


as one starting point for future 
research. 
Newman’s “Bonnard 1900-1920” 


tries to show that the artist was less 
remote from general tendencies in the 
art of his times than has been thought, 
situating him in a current moving from 
Symbolism to neo-Classicism to Sur- 
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Fig. 3 Bonnard, Jeunes Femmes au jardin, 1921—23 (retouched and completed 
1945—46), oil on canvas, 60.5 x 77 cm. Private Collection. 


realism. She sees his nudes of the late 
1890s as reflecting a renewed interest in 
the art of antiquity shared by many 
other artists and believes Mallarmé’s 
Apres-midi d’un Faune provided a link 
between Symbolism and the new classi- 
cism, suggesting that Bonnard not only 
painted the faun but even adopted its 
persona in several paintings. (It might 
be noted that occasional mythological 
personages constituted Bonnard’s only 
departure from the rule of taking his 
subjects from things seen.) 

Viewing him as drawn to an intuitive, 
Dionysian expression rather than to 
Apollonian stasis and harmony, New- 
man discusses the artistic consequences 
for Bonnard of several varieties of classi- 
cism (the Virgilian pastoral idyll and the 
timeless, mythic landscapes he asso- 
ciated with the south; the solidly plastic 
Renoiresque nudes, often from antique 
sources, versus a lingering taste for the 
flat and decorative order of his Nabi 
youth). She concludes that his classi- 
cism was based on no rationally deter- 
mined, a priori order. Rather, he was led 
to one or another variety after the fact 
by the specific iconographic and formal 
demands of an introspective, wholly per- 
sonal vision. 

Suggesting a surprising link with 
Giorgio de Chirico, Newman holds that 
symbolic, dreamlike, near-Surrealist 
overtones emerged in Bonnard’s paint- 
ing of the years 1916—20, culminating 
later in those dazzling, floating nudes in 
the bath in which reality is transformed 
into personal myth. She holds that Bon- 
nard’s view of tradition is “‘multi- 


layered, time-conscious” and his daily 
reality “a constant Bergsonian flux of 
thoughts and memories”; like Proust, he 
tries to recapture the past through sen- 
sory perception, free association, and, 
like him, he assumes an attitude “both 
Bergsonian and Freudian” that recog- 
nizes the importance of the subconscious 
in bringing to the present the sum of 
past consciousness. | 

Newman’s catalogue notes are as sig- 
nificant as her essay, although neces- 
sarily less well developed. But although 
I am in sympathy with the general tenor 
of her discussion, I would quarrel with 
some of its details. Thus, I am not 
convinced by her arguments for Bon- 
nard as faun. For instance, she sees the 
shadows below his waist in L’Homme et 
la femme (see Fig. 2) as evoking that 
creature, whereas it seems to me that 
the shadows are more simply accounted 
for by the clear necessity, in 1900, to veil 
the frontal view of a naked man. I also 
disagree with her interpretation of Nu 
dans la baignoire, c. 1925 (D.1332), 
which she sees as a highly significant 
parallel to the earlier L'Homme et la 
femme: the woman’s disturbingly erotic 
legs cut off from the torso and encapsu- 
lated by the tub, while Bonnard enters 
left, wearing a dressing gown and carry- 
ing a palette. I agree that all Bonnard’s 
floating nudes in the tub are in some 
degree symbolic of Mme Bonnard’s psy- 
chological isolation but I cannot believe 
that the small feet and rounded legs at 
the left of Nu dans la baignoire are 
those of the always bony and sinewy 
Bonnard (compare the earlier painting). 


The figure looks to me like a woman ir 
housedress carrying something indisti 
guishable. 

Finally, there is the question of Bc 
nard’s political commitments and | 
attitude towards World War I. Newm 
concludes a perceptive discussion of t 
compositional and iconographical cot 
plexities of La Cheminée (Cat. fig. 11, 
16) with the important observation tk 
Bonnard ‘“‘creates layers of distan 
between subject and viewer, making h: 
highly self-conscious about art-maki 
and the act of looking.” But instead 
exploring the implications of such 
position for Bonnard’s own view 
nature and the purposes of art, s 
inexplicably suggests that he may ha 
assumed the distanced position 
“voyeur” because of a sense of imp 
tence at being too old for World Wai 
(yet she also believes he had radic 
anarchist sympathies). In fact, whatev 
his sympathies, and these are open 
question, Bonnard was resolutely apo 
tical, for he feared the surrender of sı 
to any group emotion.’ As evidence th 
he would have had no longing to be pé 
of a war, one might note his oper 
hostile attitude towards the celebrar 
in L’Armistice of 1918 (Cat. fig. 1 
p.28; D.937), a subject that one mig 
think would neutralize even his res 
tance to communal emotion. 

Whereas both Newman and Nash t 
to invest Bonnard’s paintings with moi 
or at least different, iconographical cc 
tent and connections to other art, Je 
Clair wants to purge most of the conte 
and nearly all connections except thc 
to the future. His essay suggests th 
Bonnard found a solution to that vexi 
problem of the modern artist, the irre 
vance of traditional subject matter, 
“taking the elimination of the subje 
and using it as the subject of his oy 
art.”'° In other words, Clair holds th 
Bonnard distanced himself more a 
more from his subjects through a “pı 
iconographical” way of seeing in whi 
there is no hierarchy of importan 
among objects in the visible world, un 
in the very late work they all but disa 
pear into abstraction. 

Clair is at his best in his explanati 
of Bonnard’s unique system of perspe 
tive and in his brilliant evocation of t 
very late, near-abstract paintings. | 
builds (without citing his sources) | 
Léon Werth’s characterization of Bo 
nard as able to see as if newborn, then 
express his “first, hazy reception 
things in himself,”'' and also on a stat 
ment by the artist in which he describ 
human vision as “mobile” and “va 
able,” explaining, “Distance vision 
flat. It is the nearby planes which gi 
the idea of the universe in the way t 
human eye sees it, an undulating ur 
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Bonnard, Salle à manger sur je jardin (The Breakfast Room), c. 1930-31, 





oil on canvas, 159.6 x 113.8 cm. New York, The Museum of Modern Art. 





verse, convex or concave.”!? Clair uses 
data from the physiology of perception 
to show that, with no precedent but 
tentative experiments by Van Gogh and 
Monet, Bonnard tried to re-create the 
totality of physiologically real perspec- 
tive: binocular, mobile, undulating, and 
with peripheral distortions of scale. 

A painting such as The Museum of 
Modern Arts Salle à manger sur le 
jardin (D.1473) (Fig. 4) seems to con- 
firm Clair’s description.'’ The initial 
effect is concave—the landscape framed 
by the window is flat and screenlike; the 
foreground slips towards us so that we 
view the still life from above—the figure 
and the unidentifiable object at right are 
oddly distorted, and the left side of the 
tablecloth, the latticed wallpaper, and 
the window uprights ripple. The center 
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of attention is a seemingly random 
assortment of breakfast paraphernalia, 
while, in clear violation of hierarchy, the 
human figure is barely visible in the 
shadows. 

Yet Bonnard’s method was not whol- 
ly, or even largely, optical. He chose a 
motif on the basis of a sudden emotional 
response, a small epiphany, and it was 
this feeling that he considered the true 
subject of the painting. Consequently, 
lest his attention be drawn off by irrele- 
vant visual details, he painted from 
memory, only occasionally referring to a 
sketch made on the instant. 

Clair is aware of this and sends up a 
fine, poetic smoke screen about Bon- 
nard’s painting “time itself’—avoiding 
direct contact with the moment so as to 
plunge into a fabled past—and he makes 





the inevitable comparison to Proustian 
epiphanies. Yet it is all very vague; he 
does not make clear how he thinks “pure 
visibility” fits either with that way cf 
working or with his description of Bon- 
nard’s willful manipulation of form and 
color so as to achieve a coherent surface 
unity with no illusionist “holes.” The 
problem disappears, however, if one 
changes the emphasis so as to see the 
purpose of Bonnard’s new perspective 
system as recording the subjective expe- 
rience of reality rather than physiolog- 
ical data. To understand the signifi- 
cance of this emphasis it is necessary to 
look back at some of the ideas that 
permeated Bonnard’s youthful environ- 
ment, ideas that I believe shaped his 
thinking permanently. 

Bonnard’s reputation for being anti- 
theoretical arose from the concern for 
personal autonomy and dread of being 
influenced that made him defensive and 
contradictory in argument. But his con- 
ception of what art should be and his 
method of working stem directly from 
the Nabi Symbolist theory of “‘subjec- 
tive and objective deformations.” Be- 
lieving that the purpose of art is not to 
imitate nature but to communicate the 
artist’s response to the natural world. 
the Nabis held that the artist should 
note down an intuitive and artless first 
impression of an experience, whose inev- 
itable awkwardness or exaggeration 
would testify to sincere feeling response 
(It is for this reason that Bonnard, a 
skilled draftsman, chose not to “correct” 
those strangely distorted, gauche forms 
such as the arm of the woman in Salle à 
manger sur le jardin, a refusal that has 
given rise to the notion that he could not 
draw.) But this spontaneous image 
should then be deliberately adjusted and 
manipulated to meet such objective 
standards as pictorial harmony, unity of 
expression, and (their most radical idea) 
affirmation of the work of art as 
object—that is, its actuality as a two- 
dimensional surface covered with paint, 
not nature but the artifact of an artist’s 
imagination. The Nabis associated these 
qualities, positively, with “decoration.” 

All of this sounded very good, but in 
practice the young painters discovered it 
was harder to find satisfactory ways to 
tap their subjective responses than to 
find new ways of harmoniously ordering 
a painting; hence, their initial emphasis 
on an art of decoration. I believe it was 
certain ideas from the philosophy of 
Henri Bergson, much discussed by the 
Nabis, that offered Bonnard (like 
Proust) a practical solution to the prob- 
lem of tapping his feeling responses to 
the motif. Bergson believed that an over- 
lay of emotion colors the perception of 
things repeatedly experienced over time 
and that memory is selective, retaining 


what is significant and discarding what 
is inessential. The way to realize accu- 
mulated feeling, he thought, is through 
introspection and, finally, sudden intui- 
tion, arising from the most intense and 
constant attentiveness to daily experi- 
ence. This is a precise description of 
Bonnard’s lifelong practice. It explains, 
for instance, why he favored familiar 
subjects and why he returned to the 
same motif again and again; from the 
Bergsonion point of view every experi- 
ence is different because it incorporates 
tints of feeling from previous experi- 
ences. Thus, while a woman at or near 
the table was one of Bonnard’s most 
common motifs, each such painting has 
its own emotional aura. In Salle à man- 
ger sur le jardin, for example, the unifi- 
cation of still life and landscape suggests 
a pantheistic celebration of the joys of 
the table and nature; yet the woman’s 
inward expression and distorted form, 
the disturbingly ambiguous character of 
the shape opposite her, and the fantastic 
wallpaper imbue the painting with the 
mysterious texture of dream, suggesting 
hidden meanings. 

This is not to say that Bonnard 
painted by a set of rules. His notes 
reproduced in the catalogue and else- 
where reveal constant empirical investi- 
gations into the means of art: what 
happens when black or white are put 
next to colors; how to distort a line for 
visibility’s sake; how far away to stand 
when judging one’s own work. Further, 
Maurice Denis was right when he said, 
in an important and curiously neglected 
statement, “One is struck with all that 
lies beneath the surface in Bonnard’s 
painting. There isn’t one of his motifs 
that is not charged with psychological 
significance. He practices the two defor- 
mations, objective and subjective, with- 
out even thinking about it.”'* These 
early ideas and the long-tested means he 
developed to fulfill them provided a 
foundation that freed him to meditate 
on everyday problems of painting. 

Since his death in 1947 the value of 
Bonnard’s work has markedly appre- 
ciated in the eyes of his critics. Writers 
of the first half of this century had 
tended to focus on his motifs from 
nature and his traces of Impressionist 
style, therefore viewing him as some- 
thing of an anachronism in a period 
dominated by Cubist abstraction. But 
Abstract Expressionism made Bonnard 
seem both more modern and more inno- 
vative. Earlier discussions of his “form- 
lessness” became irrelevant, and his 
dependence on nature as a starting point 
seemed less crucial in the light of new 
values attributed to spontaneity of 
stroke, ambiguous shapes, emotionally 
charged color, and field painting. Now 
that the variety of his expressive content 


and art historical sources has been illu- 
minated by this exhibition and cata- 
logue, Bonnard should finally be 
afforded the scholarly attentions paid to 
every other major French painter of his 
generation. 


Notes 
1 For changes, see: “Loans,” catalogue, p.107 
(for the number 9 listed, substitute 39), and 
p.288. 


2 Numbers in parentheses following “D.” refer 
to those given in Jean and Henry Dauberville, 
Bonnard: Catalogue raisonné de l'oeuvre peint, 
4 vols., Paris, 1965~74. 


3 The genesis and development of the last- 
mentioned work are traced in an intelligent 
catalogue essay by Margrit Hahnloser-Ingold. 


4 Except for a rough division into early and late 
work on different floors, the works were not 
arranged in chronological order. Rather, partly 
because of problems of space, they were com- 
bined freely for provocative juxtapositions and 
also to look well together. 


5 In the French version the choice of works (see 
n. 1) was more in keeping with traditional views 
of Bonnard’s content, and the provocative essay 
and some of the catalogue notes by Sasha M. 
Newman were omitted. See: Centre Georges 
Pompidou, Musée national d’art moderne, 
Bonnard, exh. cat., Paris, 1984. 


6 See: Helen Giambruni, “Early Bonnard, 1885- 
1900,” Ph.D. Diss., University of California, 
Berkeley, 1983, pp. 202-3. 


7 Sasha M. Newman, “Bonnard 1900-1920,” in 
Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C., and the 
Dallas Museum of Art, Bonnard, the Late 
Paintings, exh. cat., Washington, D.C., and 
Dallas, 1984, pp. 17—18. 


8 Ibid., p.16. 
9 Giambruni (cited n.6), pp. 4, 203-8. 


10 Jean Clair, “The Adventures of the Optic 
Nerve,” Bonnard (cited n.7), p. 30. 


11 Léon Werth, Bonnard, Paris, 1919, p.23. 


12 Quoted in Charles Terrasse, Bonnard, Paris, 
1927, pp. 163-64. 


13 This painting was one of those which were 
exhibited only in Paris. It is listed in the 
catalogue, pl. 46. 


14 Maurice Denis, “L’ Epoque du Symbolisme,” 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, LX XVI, 854, March 
1934, p.178. (My italics.) 
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The Max Beckmann 
Retrospective 


The centennial of the birth of } 
Beckmann on February 12, 1884, 
celebrated in a traveling exhibitior 
more than two hundred works, o! 
nized by the Bayerische Staatsgema. 
sammiungen and Haus der Kunst 
Munich and the Saint Louis (Misso 
Art Museum. The exhibition, wl 
covered the entire span of Beckma: 
work from 1901 to 1950, took plac 
the context of other, more concentri 
presentations of specific aspects of 
work, such as the Whitechapel Art ¢ 
lery’s Max Beckmann: The Triptych 
1980-81, which went on to the Stede 
in Amsterdam and the Städel in Fre 
furt am Main, and the St&del’s 
exhibitions, the first of 1983 on e: 
Beckmann, and the second of the wi 
of 1984 on the Frankfurt years f 
1915 to 1933. On the whole, the ser. 
intelligence brought to bear on 
mounting of these major exhibitions 
offered both critics and the gall 
going public the opportunity to reev. 
ate the work of an artist who insiste 
the retention of value judgments 
philosophical ideas within the fra 
work of a modernist pictorial struct 
Oddly enough, New York, where Bi 
mann died on December 20, 1950, 
not have his retrospective. 

It is suitable that Beckmann’s | 
dreth-birthday exhibition should | 
had its American opening in S 
Louis: Beckmann taught at the 
school of Washington University tl 
and had his first museum-sponsc 
American retrospective in 1948 in 
building, which was then called the ¢ 
Art Museum of Saint Louis. The Bea 
Arts-style building, erected for the 1 
World’s Fair, offered the monume: 
spaces that Beckmann’s large canv: 
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Fig. 1 Max Beckmann, Temptation, 1936-37, oil on canvas, center part 





200 x 170 cm, each wing 215.5 x 100 cm. Munich, Bayerische Staatsgemildesammlungen, Staatsgalerie moderner Kunst. 
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require. Furthermore, the intelligent 
hanging of the exhibition permitted the 
viewer to back off from large pictures 
and even to get a striking, long-range 
view from an overhanging mezzanine of 
the triptych Temptation (Fig. 1), as 
well as of two of the small but vastly 
scaled landscapes, which easily carried 
across a big, oblique space in a way that 
allowed separate consideration of one of 
the factors contributing to the powerful 
effect of Beckmann’s style—the re- 
sounding dissonances and resolutions of 
his mature color. These would have been 
all the more brilliant had the museum 
been able to use a colder, more intense 
light, closer in character to the light 
under which Beckmann preferred to 
work. Provision of such lighting made 
the Whitechapel’s triptych show all the 
more exhilarating. However, natural 
skylight illumination seems to have lost 
out in most museum remodeling pro- 
grams, and collectors often stipulate an 
extremely low level of lighting as a con- 
dition for lending a work. Nevertheless, 
investigation of and, insofar as possible, 
duplication of the light under which an 
artist liked to work ideally should be 
part of the preparation of a show. 

As befits a retrospective, there was 
adequate coverage of Beckmann’s early 
development. Thus, it was possible to see 
his trying out of some of the available 
contemporary approaches to picture 
making, as, for example, in the Small 
Death Scene of 1906. Here, a tachiste 
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color patch, reminiscent of Vuillard’s of 
about five years earlier, is deployed in a 
figure grouping that recognizes a broad- 
er, more complex dimension to grief 
than does the Munch Death Chamber, 
to which it is usually compared. By 
Conversation of 1908, the tachisme is 
gone, and a style closer to that of the 
Berlin Secession is deftly used in a com- 
position suggestive of tense relations 
within a family group. Close-valued 
grays in this work are of richly different 
hues, forecasting the emergence of a 
color modeling in emerald greens and 
mars violet in the dark, predominantly 
greenish and bluish grays of the 1912 
Sinking of the Titanic, which enjoyed a 
wall to itself in Saint Louis. 

Another intelligent feature of the 
exhibition was the presentation of draw- 
ings on adjoining walls and in the vicin- 
ity of paintings, for the drawings are 
sometimes related to the paintings. Even 
more interesting, the drawings some- 
times show the beginning of a new motif 
in the artist’s work, such as the first 
appearance of cabaret scenes in draw- 
ings of 1905, which were visible near 
more ambitious attempts to bring “his- 
tory painting” into the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

During a period in which pictorial 
problems in themselves became serious 
ideas and aesthetic apprehension of for- 
mal dispositions within the work of 
art—-rather than contemplation of im- 
port-—took over as a spiritual or morally 
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usually strong convictions about the 
essential role of painting in forming and 
informing the ethical and philosophical 
consciousness of humanity. It seems 
evident that even before Beckmann’s 
experiences in World War I led to a 
transformation of his style, the artist 
was looking for a way in which monu- 
mental figure painting concerned wita 
important ideas could be adapted to a 
modernist pictorial structure, with its 
stress on the inviolability of the picture 
plane and its expressive deformations of 
naturalistic shape and color. 

One of the most absorbing aspects of 
the Saint Louts showing was that suc- 
cessive stylistic phases often were hung 
so that viewers could turn from one 
phase to another within the same or 
freely adjoining spaces, thus making 
observation of changes and continuities 
particularly convenient. From one place 
in a large room, with a partial partition 
separating the pre- from the post- 
World War I work, the Sinking of the 
Titanic could be seen in contrast to the 
pendants of 1917, titled Deposition and 
Christ and the Woman Taken in Adul- 
tery, so that a painting apparently 
inspired by the nineteenth-century 
Salon “machine” could be compared 
with works that owe more to late Medi- 
eval and early Northern Renaissance 
angular compressions of form in space. 
By going back just one room in the show, 
it was possible to notice a continuous 


development of color handling. The bril- 
liant color splotches of Small Death 
Scene seem to have disappeared into the 
richly tinted reddish, greenish, violet- 
grays and off-blacks of, for example, 
Conversation of 1908, but by 1912, raw, 
unmixed color strokes heighten the 
nighttime trauma of Titanic. Modeling 
in non-naturalistic color continues in the 
pendants of 1917, despite their strong 
differences in every other respect from 
the Titanic. Although the high intensity 
of some of the areas in the pendants 
gives the immediate impression that 
color is local, a second look makes the 
viewer aware of a pervasive color struc- 
ture that bonds across discrete shapes. 
Developments in the pendants seem to 
open the way to the rapid expansion of 
Beckmann’s color structure to the full- 
range, non-naturalistic, and exuberant 
hues of the Frankfurt period. The exhi- 
bition included examples of justly cele- 
brated works in this phase: The Syna- 
gogue, 1919, The Nizza, 1921, and The 
Iron Footbridge, 1922. 

In addition, the scrupulous, historical 
arrangement of the work permitted the 
viewer to follow changes in Beckmann’s 
pictorial space from the claustrophobic 
and cluttered interiors of the early twen- 
ties, such as Before the Masked Ball of 
1922, through the laconically witty, sar- 
dine-can atmosphere of Dance in Baden- 
Baden, \923, on to the opening-out into 
monumental spaces, paradoxically 
plane-bound yet endless, of the later 
Frankfurt period, as in Man and Women 
of 1932. Two particularly strong aspects 
of this retrospective were in evidence in 
the Frankfurt section: the informative 
inclusion of drawings near works to 
which they are related and the presence 
of what seem to be thematically less 
ambitious canvases, especially the ed- 
gily playful still-life pieces and always 
impressive landscapes. To this viewer, 
some of the implications of the arcane 
figure paintings that date from the close 
of the Frankfurt years seem to have been 
worked out more abstractly in land- 
scapes, such as the 1928 Schevenigen, 
Five a.m., where Beckmann’s skill in 
handling the cadmium-red-light under- 
painting is inseparable from the sense 
of, perhaps only the felt need for, some 
impending illumination. When Beck- 
mann is at less than full rhetorical blast, 
he can be more easily seen as a humane 
and humorous being. This exhibition 
allowed the gentle and engaging aspects 
of this complex art to be apprehended in 
balance with major statements of meta- 
physical purpose, such as the 1927 Self- 
Portrait in Tuxedo. 

To this viewer, the Frankfurt period, 
with its extraordinary evolution of style 
and brilliant achievements, is the most 
exhilarating phase of Beckmann’s work. 


Yet this period lays the ground for the 
unfolding of Beckmann’s mature diver- 
sity in Berlin, Amsterdam, and the 
United States. The retrospective did jus- 
tice to the rich amplitude of the artist's 
later oeuvre; for example, three trip- 
tychs were in the Saint Louis show: 
Temptation of 1936-37 (Berlin), Acro- 
bats of 1939 (Amsterdam), and Begin- 
ning of 1947-49 (finished after the art- 
ist came to the United States). As in the 
Frankfurt period, the varying degrees of 
complexity are striking, from multival- 
ent images such as Fisherwomen of 
1948 that require a greater awareness of 
iconographic sources than is offered by 
either direct confrontation or the catalo- 
gue entries, to sensitive, even austere, 
examples of “pure painting,” such as 
Quappi in Gray of 1948. The absence of 
the final finished triptych, Argonauts, 
was partly compensated for by one of 
the last major iconic images, Colum- 
bine, of 1950. 

In contrast to drawings and watercol- 
ors, which were grouped strategically 
amidst the large oils, Beckmann’s prints 
were displayed in a separate space of 
appropriate scale to the works. Beck- 
mann seems to have been concerned 
with print-making techniques like dry- 
point and woodcut as long as they con- 
tributed to the evolution of his painting 
style in the years following World War 
I. In the mid twenties, there was a hiatus 
in his print-making activities; when he 
resumed print making in the late 1930s 
and early 1940s, it was to lithographs 
intended as freewheeling interpretations 
of literary works that he turned. Beck- 
mann’s love for and broad understand- 
ing of both the mark-making and color 
capacity of oil paint are central to the 
embodiment of his ideas. Impressive 
though Self-Portrait in Bowler Hat of 
1921 and Women’s Bath of 1922 may 
be, print making is ancillary. 

The exhibition was accompanied by a 
large, handsomely illustrated catalogue, 
which I think tries to address a greater 
variety of readers than one publication 
can effectively manage. Or perhaps | 
simply disagree with the inclusion in a 
scholarly catalogue of material designed 
to explain the artist's work on a level of 
popular psychology reminiscent of the 
“life style” pages of a Sunday newspa- 
per. An appropriate place for such mate- 
rial is in taped lectures and museum 
handouts. At the same time, the catalo- 
gue presents some new historic research 
in Charles W. Haxthausen’s “Beck- 
mann and the First World War” and an 
important investigation of Beckmann’s 
painting methods by Bruno Heimberg in 
“Beckmann’s Painting Techniques.” 
The essay “Exile in Amsterdam and 
Paris 1937-1947” by Stephan Lackner 
is valuable because Lackner, who was a 


friend of Beckmann’s and is himself ar 
author, allows Beckmann to speak fo 
himself in the many letters that 1 
includes. I also appreciated the straight 
forward historical approach in “Th 
Years in America,” by Peter Selz. In thi 
annotations of works, I should have pre 
ferred to see as much material as possi 
ble from the artist’s letters and journals 
from interviews with the artist or hi 
family members, from critical review 
dating from the time when the work wa 
first shown, and from any other source 
close to the work. Excerpts from Beck 
mann's Tagebücher 1940-1950 durin; 
the time he was painting certain piece 
could also have thrown light on th 
artist’s preoccupations, if not on th 
work itself. The comprehensive “Biogra 
phy” by Doris Schmidt, however, tend 
to compensate for documentary lapse 
elsewhere, and the generous number o 
color reproductions makes it possible t 
recall the exhibition after seeing it anc 
since not all the paintings were shown 1 
each participating museum, to imagin 
works that were not seen. 

The expense of sizable traveling exhi 
bitions and the risk to the works them 
selves make it unlikely that such a com 
pendious Beckmann show will tak 
place again soon. Beckmann’s power a 
an orchestrator of pictorial compositior 
his facility as a draftsman, his brillianc 
as a paint technician, plus the intuitivel 
perceived complexity of his philosophi 
cal ideas, stand as both inspiration an 
challenge to recent serious painting. 


Margot Clark is Associate Professor ¢ 
the Arts, University of New 
Hampshire. 


Exhibition Schedule: February 25 
April 22, 1984, Bayerische Staatsge 
mdldesammlungen and Austellungsle 
tung, Haus der Kunst, Munich; Ma 
18—July 29, Nationalgalerie, Berli 
September 7~November 4, The Sair 
Louis Art Museum; December 9~Febrt 
ary 3, 1985, Los Angeles Count 
Museum of Art. 


Catalogue: Carla Schulz-Hoffmann an 
Judith C. Weiss, eds., Max Beckman 
Retrospective, The Saint Louis Ai 
Museum in association with Preste 
Verlag, Munich. Pp. 484; 398 black 
and-white ills. and 165 color pls. Pape 
$30. 
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Art-as-Ideology at The New 
Museum 


Ideology, in this period of neo—Cold 
War politics, is a subject that few would 
find unworthy of investigation, whether 
as a fictive construct maintaining its 
own identity or as a more complex com- 
ponent of what, with increasing ambigu- 
ity, we call culture.’ Indeed, the work of 
the last two decades devoted to its analy- 
sis and deconstruction is massive, as an 
international brigade of artists, critics, 
and writers has sought to alert us to 
ideology as an active force in society, a 
relatively autonomous and materially 
effective instance in the social “whole.” 
To quote only the best known spokesper- 
son, the French philosopher Louis 
Althusser, in the mid 1960s: “When we 


speak of ideology we should know that - 


ideology slides into all human activity, 
that it is identical with the ‘lived’ experi- 
ence of human existence itself...” 
(“lived” is placed within quotation 
marks to signal Althusser’s radically 
new definition of ideology as the repre- 
sentation of the imaginary, lived rela- 
tions of individuals to their real condi- 
tions of existence; e. g., art as a domain 
separate from ideology while immersed 
in it). Art, according to Althusser, 
“makes us see, and therefore gives to us 
in the form of ‘seeing,’ ‘perceiving,’ and 
‘feeling’ (which is not the form of know- 
ing) ... the ideology from which it is 


‘born, in which it bathes, from which it | 


detaches itself as art, and to which it 
alludes.” This is inevitably true of all 
“authentic art”; consider, for instance, 
Abstract Expressionism and its relation 
to American imperialism in the 1950s or 
Pop and its connection to postindustrial- 
ism and the rising consumer society of 
the 1960s. 

Thus, the question of Art and Ideol- 
ogy as put forth in an exhibition like that 


ant A er Y vh si a tet ee al 


.of The New Museum’s February 4- 


March 18, 1984 in the mid 1980s is in 
immediate danger of becoming its own 
contradiction. That is, within this frame 
(to use the term in the manner coined by 
Hans Haacke), anything, from the most 
reactionary Neo-Expressionism to that 
which might be dubbed Meta-art, could 
be presented and justified, dependent 
only on the ideological positions of art- 
ists, organizers, and viewers. If one is to 
“get” anything out of a project like this 
one (at least from a politically motivated 
point of view), ambiguity must play a 
minor role, liberal notions of personal 
creativity and expression must be aban- 
doned in favor of (de)constructive criti- 
cism, and precision and clarity must be 
the order of the day. 

The five curators-critics invited to 
organize Art & Ideology met these cri- 
teria with varying success, shall we say, 
each attempting his or her own exegesis. 
Benjamin Buchloh, following Althusser 
most closely, sets up an opposition 
between ideology and aesthetics, and, in 
his view, the art he selected—photo- 
texts by Allan Sekula and Fred Lonid- 
ier—‘‘is ideological art, as opposed to 
aesthetic art.”* Donald Kuspit, no stran- 
ger to creating his own ideologies of 
aesthetic experience, characterizes ide- 
ology in a relatively straightforward, 
traditionally Marxist manner: “false- 
ness’—whether “its power to enslave, 
dehumanize and be unjust” or “to give 
us a [false] picture of unchanging real- 
ity.” The drawings and installations of 
Francesc Torres and Nancy Spero thus 
subvert “the totalitarian mentality” 
(and here we begin to see how a lack of 
precision produces its own ideological 
confusion or at least déjà vu: what 
exactly constitutes totalitarianism tn the 
1980s and how does art subvert it in 
anything other than an “individual” 
fashion?). Lucy Lippard points out that 
“all art is ideological and all art is used 
politically by the right or by the left.” 
She proposes an “activist definition” of 
ideology that is “fundamentally criti- 
cal,” with Suzanne Lacy’s performances 
and Jerry Kearns’s paintings operating 
in a “trialectic,” overlapping the art 
world, politics, and the community. 
Again, the generalizations in themselves 
become problematic and assume mean- 
ing only in relation to the work—Lacy’s 
performances functioning in the “art 
world” of California performance art, 
the “politics” of radical feminism, and a 
“community” of women sensitive to 
their own consciousness-conscience. 
Nilda Peraza proposes a simpler defini- 
tion of ideology: “a way of seeing 
things,” and in her view art and ideology 
are the same: “[Art} gives things a kind 
of order which they do not naturally 
possess.” The socioconceptual art of 


Alfredo Jaar and paintings by Ismael 
Frigerio attempt “a solution for trou- 
bled social, economic and political situa- 
tions’ —“the realities of people [Latin 
Americans] in exile.” Finally, Lowery 
Sims steers clear of a definition alto- 
gether, seeking instead to lay claim to 
“feminist ideology” on the part of Han- 
nah Wilke’s postminimal production 
and “social alienation” in relation to 
Kaylynn Sullivan’s personalized perfor- 
mances and installations exploring mur- 
der, victimization, and the distinctions 
between blacks and whites. 

There was no consensus as to either 
the character of ideology or the type of 
contemporary art that might address it 
in a detached and critical fashion rather 
than merely condone it or its powerful 
ambiguities. (One of the most confusing 
works in the show from this point of view 
is Wilke’s infamous poster, “Marxism 
and Art/Beware of Fascist Feminism,” 
which is so contradictory that it cannot 
possibly function as a valid critique.) 
Buchloh, for instance, notes that paint- 
ing, sculpture, and drawing, as the con- 
ventional modes of production of the 
high modernist avant-garde, are “safely 
installed” within traditional art dis- 
course and thus inextricably and ines- 
capably implicated in the bourgeois ide- 
ology of “universality” and the “inevita- 
bility of truth content.” Subsequently, 
Buchloh invited two photographer-crit- 
ics, Sekula and Lonidier, who have 
made a deliberate effort to work outside 
the modernist frame (and not merely 
because they are photographers); Lonid- 
ier’s L. A. Workers Point to Some Prob- 
lems (1979), several case studies of 
worker frustration and resistance, has 
been circulated to unions in California 
and published in its entirety in The Los 
Angeles Citizen, the newspaper of the 
L. A. County AFL-CIO. It was un- 
avoidable to juxtapose these works to 
the massive figure paintings of Frigerio 
and the cartoon panels of Kearns, both 
highly individualized groups of works 
whose “meaning” was difficult to read 
as other than late modernist strategies 
of humanist-inspired (painterly and 
antipainterly) expressionism (falling 
victim to current ideologies of fashion, 
whether consciously or not). The point, 
however, is not to criticize any of this 
production individually but to indicate 
the disjunctive profile of the exhibition 
as a whole; for what one came away with 
was not a concentrated experience of art 
engaged with, or detached from, or 
alluding to ideology in a metacritical 
fashion but, rather, another variation of 
eclectic pluralism (a principal ideology 
of the 1970s much championed by insti- 
tutions [alternative or not] like The 
New Museum)—defusing the authentic 


activism, focus, and commitment of 


much of what was on view. 

This criticism, negative though it is, 
must be seen, however, against the 
larger picture, the most obvious example 
being the previously cited attack by Hil- 
ton Kramer (see note 1). There is no 
question that, given the current political 
situation (I am writing this in August 
1984, when Reaganomics, Reaganism, 
and Reaganites loom large on the 
national horizon for the next four 
years}, we-—as artists, critics, histori- 
ans, curators—-must promote, encour- 
age, and provide a sympathetic and 
coherent context for the production and 
distribution of alternative and opposi- 
tional artistic production. At the same 
time, we must also attempt to change 
the institutional structure so as to defuse 
its own ideological power, to transform 
the “white cube” into an ongoing space 
of and for operational strategies, and to 
abandon the liberal notion of pluralism 
in favor of ever more radical, consistent, 
and authentically pluralistic strategies 
of “cultural interference” (Buchloh’s 
phrase). Although The New Museum 
narrowly missed the boat on this occa- 
sion, its attempt was an admirable one, 
providing an experience of art other 
than that which we have become accus- 
tomed to from even the most “avant- 
garde” institutions. Indeed, the exhibi- 
tion did provoke more cracks in the 


edifice we recognize as the ideology of 


art, and it raised as many other issues as 
it presented: the diversity of feminist 
production, for example, by women 
whose politics were formed in the late 
sixties to early seventies and how it 
speaks to us today; how to “resolve” the 
marginalization of minorities and ex- 
pose the racism and sexism of the sup- 
posedly liberal art world; the problem- 
atic of political art and its alignment 
with, for instance, organized labor; a 
need to rethink and reexamine any posi- 
tion, like “the personal is political,” 
which can so easily be transformed into 
ideology. With questions like these 
before us, an agenda for the remainder 
of the 1980s is beginning to take shape. 


Notes 
| Among the few is Hilton Kramer; see his attack 
on art and politics and The New Museum’s Art 
& Ideology in The New Criterion, 2, April 
1984, pp. 68-73. 


2 Louis Althusser, “A Letter on Art,” Lenin and 
Philosophy, New York and London, 1971, p. 
223. 


3 Ibid., p. 222. 


4 All quotations are from the exhibition cata- 
logue, Art & Ideology, The New Museum of 
Contemporary Art, New York, 1984. 


William Olander is presently a curator 
at The New Museum. At the time this 


review was written, he was Acting 
Director of the Allen Art Museum, 
Oberlin College. 


Catalogue: Art & Ideology, preface by 
Marcia Tucker; essays by Benjamin 
Buchloh, Donald Kuspit, Lucy Lippard, 
Nilda Peraza, and Lowery Sims, The 
New Museum of Contemporary Art, 
New York, 1984. Pp. 72. $6.30. 
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Fifty Years of Government 
Versus Art 


Belisario R. Contreras, Tradition and 
Innovation in New Deal Art, Lewisburg, 
Bucknell University Press, 1983. Pp. 
253; 200 black-and-white ils. $35. 


Masha Zakheim Jewett, Coit Tower, 
San Francisco: Its History and Art, San 
Francisco, Volcano Press, 1983. Pp. 
136: 41 black-and-white ills., 93 color 
pls. Paper, $10. 


Patricia Hills, Social Concern and 
Urban Realism: American Painting of 
the 1930s, Boston University Art Gal- 
lery, 1983. Pp. 96; 47 black-and-white 
ills. Paper, $10. 


Karal Ann Marling, Wall-to-Wall 
America: A Cultural History of Post- 
Office Murals in the Great Depression, 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1982. Pp. xiv + 348; 127 black- 
and-white ills. $35; paper, $14.95. 


Marguerite D. Bloxom, Pickaxe and 
Pencil: References for the Study of the 
WPA, Washington, D.C., Library of 
Congress, 1982. Pp. 87; 15 black-and- 
white ills. $6 


John Y. Cole, Amassing American 
“Stuff”: The Library of Congress and 
the Federal Arts Projects of the 1930s, 
Washington, D.C., Library of Congress, 
1983. Pp. 34; 42 ills., 18 in color. Free. 


Ellen G. Landau, Artists for Victory, 
Washington, D.C., Library of Congress, 
1983. Pp. iv + 130; 41 black-and-white 
ills. Paper, $5.50. 


Margaret Lynne Ausfeld and Virginia 
M. Mechlenburg, Advancing American 


Art: Politics and Aesthetics in the Sta 
Department Exhibition, 1946-4 
Montgomery, Alabama, Museum 

Fine Arts, 1984. Pp. 108; 65 blac 
and-white ills., 14 color pls. Paper, $1. 


Gary O. Larson, The Reluctant Patro 
The United States Government and t. 
Arts, 1943-1965, Philadelphia, Unive 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1983. P 
xvi + 314; 13 documentary ils. $3 
paper, $12.95. 


Alan L. Feld, Michael O’Hare, a) 
J. Mark Davidson Schuster, Patro 
Despite Themselves; Taxpayers and Ai 
Policy, A Twentieth Century Fu 
Report, New York and London, Ne 
York University Press, 1983; Pp. xx 
263. 


Stephen E. Weil, Beauty and the Beas. 
On Museums, Art, the Law, and t 
Market, Washington, D.C., Smithso 
ian Institution Press, 1983. Pp. xvi 
256, Paper, $19.95. 


Edward C. Banfield, The Democrai 
Muse, A Twentieth Century Fu 
Essay, New York, Basic Books, 19% 
Pp. xil + 244. $15.95. 


Government and the visual arts are vi 
tually incompatible in the Unit 
States. The priorities of politics and t 
imperatives of creativity make confh 
and misunderstanding inevitable. On 
rarely in history have government ai 
art coexisted peacefully, and that on 
when, in certain theocracies, the nori 
of civilization coincided with those 

culture. American democracy, with 

principle of equitable support for a 
finds it hard, if not impossible, to justi 
supporting the image-making rituals 
the individual. In its early history o 
government was so engaged in esta 
lishing civilization on the continent, a: 
our culture was so vestigial and loc: 
ized, that conflict scarcely existed. . 
John Adams noted, he had first to co 
sider the practical arts so that his gran 
children might enjoy the fine arts. B 
by the time of Henry Adams, gover 
ment and the arts were already joined 
the beginnings of those conflicts 

priority and imperative which, wh 
William Howard Adams founded t 
first State Arts Council in Missouri 
1963, were just becoming permane 
aspects of public policy debate. T 
publications reviewed here touch on t 
last fifty years of that debate. To unde 
stand its American origins and nature 
greater detail, a brief historical sketch 
in order. 

During the first century and a third 
our nation’s existence, formal gover 
ment patronage of the visual arts ( 
opposed to the occasional employme 
of artists during wars or to record exp 
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ditions) scarcely existed except for offi- 
cial portraiture and architectural em- 
bellishment. For virtually half that 
period, i.e., through the end of the Civil 
War, the government's patronage was 
restricted almost entirely to the decora- 
tion of the U.S. Capitol. Thereafter, 
state governments began to follow the 
Federal precedent, especially with the 
emergence in the 1870s of a generation 
of European-trained artists capable of 
monumental art. At no time during that 
period did the government see its role as 
promoting art for the national good; its 
support was restricted to the acquisition 
of individual works for specific sites. 
This was partly because the Constitu- 
tion had made no provision for the pro- 
motion of art, partly because private 
patronage and the artists’ own organiza- 
tions seemed adequate to serve that end, 
and partly because artists did not forma 
vocal national constituency. It was only 
when artists found an activist voice dur- 
ing the Depression of the 1930s that 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, ever so 
tentatively and often incompetently, 
tried to establish nationally funded pro- 
grams designed both to meet the needs 
of artists and to bring art to the people. 
These programs, first within the Trea- 
sury Department (which had inherited 
art-procurement activities) and later 
within the vast work-relief effort of the 
Works Progress Administration, were 
led by individuals who tried to use their 
bureaucratic mandate to promote the 
arts on a national level to help artists 
survive the economic crash. Although 
these endeavors were practically and 
aesthetically uneven in results, and ulti- 
mately terminated by the war, they set 
precedents for future government pa- 
tronage efforts. Immediately after 1945, 
and for the next twenty years, negative 
memories of the Depression era and 
reaction against its political activism, 
coupled with a new taste for apolitical 
abstract art, led government into a sorry 
period of witch-hunting, exploitation, 
and inaction. Patronage of any kind 
came almost to a halt. It was only the 
dramatic increase in college-level art 
education (often administered by 
former New Deal artists), the rise of a 
new patron class during the late 1950s, 
and the unprecedented growth of cul- 
tural institutions in the 1960s that led 
the Kennedy administration to under- 
take a modest arrangement to explore 
funding the arts—the visual arts among 
them. Thus the establishment of the 
National Endowment for the Arts in 
1965 and the parallel flourishing of the 
General Services Administration’s Art- 
in-Architecture program have commit- 
ted the government to a dual policy of 
active promotion and acquisition of art 
and both direct and indirect support for 


the institutions that sustain it. The 
books under review here trace this his- 
tory from the beginnings of government 
attempts to promote the visual arts in 
the 1930s through to the current situa- 
tion and will thus be considered in his- 
torical sequence. 


s Belisario Contreras points out in 

the concluding chapter of his Tradi- 
tion and Innovation in New Deal Art, 
today’s NEA and GSA programs in the 
visual arts are the legacies respectively of 
the WPA Federal Art Project (WPA/ 
FAP; 1935-43) and of the Treasury Sec- 
tion of Painting and Sculpture (Section, 
1934-43). These New Deal art projects 
were unparalleled in their attempt to 
bring the experience of art to the Ameri- 
can people, and Contreras’s book is 
unique in seeing these projects as expres- 
sions of the personalities and philosophies 
of their respective administrators, the 
innovative Holger Cahill and the “tradi- 
tionalist’”” Edward Bruce. Of the two, it is 
clear that Cahill is the hero (although the 
author plays no favorites). Bruce, the 
scion of a family of eighth-generation 
Americans, a graduate of Columbia Law 
School, a business man, and a highly 
conservative painter, ran an agency that 
reflected his cultural and intellectual pri- 
orities. Incapacitated shortly after as- 
suming command of the Section, Bruce 
operated mainly through Edward Ro- 
wan, a skillful surrogate whose lowa 
origins as a protegé of Grant Wood and 
day-to-day supervision of numerous com- 
missions for Post Office and Court 
House murals and monumental sculp- 
ture made his American Scene taste a 
key factor in his agency’s effect on artists 
and communities. It is unfortunate that 
Contreras does not give a more detailed 
account of Rowan, whose views were 
certainly shared by Bruce. His account of 
Holger Cahill, however, does much to 
explain the WPA/FAP’s imaginative 
structure and wide-ranging activities and 
influence. Cahill was born in Iceland and 
raised in North Dakota. Unlike Bruce, he 
was for all practical purposes an autodi- 
dact; he began as a journalist and novelist 
and later, under the influence of John 
Dewey and the innovative museum 
director John Cotton Dana, became an 
expert on American art. (Among his 
books are American Painting and Sculp- 
ture, 1933: American Folk Art, 1934, 
and American Sources of Modern Art, 
1934.) He developed strong connections 
in the New York art world and became 
an intimate of avant-garde artists such as 
Stuart Davis. He thus brought to the 
WPA/FAP the national vision, intellec- 
tual awareness, and knowledge of current 
American art and artists necessary to 
make an innovative cultural force out of 
what could have been (and, alas, in some 


parts of the country, was) just a maki 
work relief program. One wishes thi 
Contreras had taken more space | 
develop the information he presen 
about his protagonists. But this is con 
pensated for by his treatment of a wic 
range of artists whose New Deal projec 
are not often illustrated or discusse 
Unfortunately, the author has relic 
exclusively on the poor photograph 
material available from the Nation: 
Archives--which has been further d 
graded by the publisher’s niggard 
reproductions, poor design, and vandali 
tic cropping. Thus Jack Levine's lar; 
canvas The Street (now in the Museu 
of Modern Art, but not so located in tl 
caption) has been sliced down by abo 
twenty percent and reproduced small 
than the standard-sized easel works < 
the facing page! But these flaws asid 
Contreras’s discussion of the stylist 
range of the projects, his demonstrati 
of the important role flexible, persone 
ized administration played in making t! 
agencies involved transcend their ma 
dates, and his elaboration of the origi 
of a national awareness for the arts a 
contributions that should prove of gre 
value to the work of other historians a1 
biographers during the fiftieth-annive 
sary decade of the projects. 

Masha Zakheim Jewett’s Coit Towe 
San Francisco: Its History and Art \s 
welcome guide to one of the great mz 
terpieces of the first of the New De 
art-support efforts, the Public Works 
Art Project (1933-34). The walls of tl 
curious structure on San Francise 
Telegraph Hill contain murals by twe 
ty-six artists, most of them influenc 
by Diego Rivera. Among these, the we 
of Victor Arnautoff, Ralph Stackpo 
and Bernard Zakheim in the rotunc 
Lucien Lebaudt’s in the stairwell, a 
Jane Berlandina’s surprising upp 
room in the style of her teacher Rac 
Dufy are excellent evidence of the qu 
ity of New Deal art at its origi 
Jewett’s brief publication, well ilh 
trated in both black and white and col 
and written to commemorate the fiftic 
anniversary of the Tower, succinctly d 
cusses the history of the site, the mure 
and the controversies they caused a 
provides a detailed description of ea 
wall and a useful section of artists’ 
ographies. Written by the daughter 
one of the artists who worked there, t 
guide to Coit Tower is a model for w} 
other cities might do to renew put 
awareness of the many fine examples 
New Deal art in their communities. 

Providing a broad overview of t 
most radical sensibility of the Depr 
sion era, Patrica Hills’s Social Conce 
and Urban Realism, an exhibition ca 
logue accompanying a superb select! 
of paintings from the 1930s (which t 
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writer saw both in New York and Bos- 
ton), contains her comprehensive intro- 
duction, catalogue entries by her grad- 
uate students at Boston University, and 
a fine memoir by Raphael Soyer. 
Although not specifically about govern- 
ment patronage, both exhibition and 
catalogue demonstrate yet again that 
the best project art can stand with any of 
the best art of its period. Skeptical crit- 
ics and historians ought to recall, in the 
face of the still-repeated gibe about 
“poor art fer poor people,” that the work 
of an entire generation of American 
artists must be judged by its best exam- 
ples interpreted in historical perspective, 
and not condemned wholesale by its 
worst. 

It is necessary to emphasize that point 
in view of Karal Ann Marling’s brazen 
sashay down the easy street of material 
culture in her Wall-to-Wall America— 
an excellent study sadly dedicatdéd to the 
more dubious efforts of the Treasury 
Section. One can only admire the deft- 
ness with which she manages both to 
avoid discussing Section murals as art 
and to utilize them as “pictures” to 
provide the mavens of American Studies 
with a demonstration of public taste in 
the 1930s. She is especially successful in 
pointing out the stereotypical tendencies 
of Regionalism’s “Big Three’ —-Thomas 
Hart Benten, Grant Wood, and John 
Steuart Curry--in contrast to the 
regional verisinnlitude promoted by the 
Section. This does much to clarify both 
of those impulses and to lay bare the 
localized concerns of “people” and 
bureaucrats, as opposed to artists free to 
paint their vision. She also underlines 
the differences between the rural plight 
of Depression-stricken America as re- 
vealed in Farm Security Administration 
photographs and the idealized America 
usually found in Section murals. Here 
she emphasizes, as have several writers 
before her, how the parochial, mythic 
tendencies i the latter had a potentially 
curative role in a period of national 
malaise. The people wanted images that 
gave them the “courage to dream” 
(p. 326), not depictions of social reali- 
ties, of which they had had enough. But 
instead of taking the role of the people’s 
psychic needs seriously, Marling tends 
to revel in anecdotes of their cultural 
illiteracy. Thus we get the news that 
bumpkinville wanted its local ego assid- 
uously stroked, that it saw nudity and 
abstraction as Communist plots, that 
government intervention in aesthetic 
matters was acceptable only when cen- 
soring images offensive to rural pride— 
and that the curious methods of a dedi- 
cated material cultist can match the 
habits of an isolated bureaucrat. But it 
must be stated that this carefully 
researched and all too amusingly writ- 


ten book is a masterpiece of its kind; 
never have mediocre works of art been 
so carefully selected to illustrate the 
covert tastes and values of a period and 
contemporaneous masterpieces so care- 
fully ignored-—despite their richness in 
similar anecdotal material—to serve the 
author’s sociological demonstrations. 
The unfortunate thesis of this book 
about Section murals and policy is that 
the Section was not, as it thought itself, 
and self-evidently was, an “art pro- 
gram,” but merely a “social program 
that employed artists” (p. 25). This, 
despite the excellent walls painted by 
such artists as Ben Shahn, William 
Gropper, Philip Guston, Reginald 
Marsh, Kindred McKleary, Seymour 
Fogel, and Harold Weston (whose strik- 
ing mural on the cover of her own book 
the author neglects to discuss). Further, 
Marling claims that from the Section’s 
point of view: 


The artist was an instrument in the 
creation of a social dialectic; in that 
respect, his or her relative unim- 
portance to the mural renaissance 
approximated the marginal signifi- 
cance of the work as art. Although 
this brutal fact has been skirted by 
present-day critics, it has been inti- 
mated often enough that the radi- 
cal avant garde fared especially 
badly under federal patronage. The 
flowering of Abstract Expression- 
ism in the post-war era has been 
viewed as a pointed reaction 
against official suppression of ex- 
perimental art. (p. 26) 


From the copious evidence of her own 
book, it is plain that the staff of the 
Section was better at juggling petty 
crises than at even imagining a “social 
dialectic” much beyond the cautious 
notion of bringing uncontroversial art to 
artless places. And had she taken the 
trouble to make a comparable study of 
the best murals created by Cahill’s 
WPA/FAP, she would have found that 
the avant-garde was, indeed, respected 
and encouraged under federal patronage 
and that the future of American art-— 
especially its first postwar manifestation 
in Abstract Expressionism—is beholden 
to its succor during the 1930s. But this 
disturbing distortion of art history aside, 
the book’s great flaw is its author’s 
failure to bring the brilliant incisiveness 
of her method and insights to the best 
rather than the worst art produced by 
the Section. Indeed, her “modified art- 
historical methodology” (p. xiv) would 
seem designed to bestow the dregs of 
American art upon American Studies— 
which ought not be too agog at the gift! 

Two publications of the Library of 
Congress should be mentioned in bring- 
ing this consideration of recent contribu- 


tions in the New Deal field to a close 
Pickaxe and Pencil: References for « 
Study of the WPA, compiled by Mar 
guerite D. Bloxom, provides an ex 
tremely useful bibliography of th 
WPA’s art, music, writers, theater, ant 
historical records projects, along with ; 
guide to collections and dissertations i 
the field. Although not definitive, it 
introductions are valuable for anyon 
just approaching the field, and it con 
tains a number of unpublished perio 
photographs. Similarly, John Y. Cole’ 
Amassing American “Stuff” offers ; 
survey of the Library of Congress’s rela 
tionship with the New Deal cultura 
programs that is of value to the newcom 
er. This handsomely produced pamphle 
describes the Library's holdings o 
WPA publications, ex-slave narratives 
folklore materials, various compilation 
of historical records and its importan 
collections of FSA photographs an 
WPA prints and posters—-a selection o 
which are illustrated, some in color. 


Ithough both the Section and th 

WPA Federal Art project existec 
until 1943, most of their artistic activitie 
after Pearl Harbor were directed to thi 
war effort. Thus from 1941 to 1945 : 
large number of American artists partici 
pated in the war either by directl 
recording combat situations as member 
of the armed services or by producin; 
propaganda for the home front. (Th 
WPA/FAP, for instance, petered ou 
around 1942 as a part of the WPA Wa 
Services Division; Jackson Pollock wa 
put to painting Navy recruiting dis 
plays.) An interesting contribution to th 
as yet unwritten history of this awkwarc 
period of government involvement wit! 
art can be found in Ellen G. Landau’ 
Artists for Victory, an exhibition cata 
logue that records the activities of ai 
organization of that name. A frankh 
propagandistic effort, that organizatior 
was manned by more than 10,000 artist 
who had heard the “call to action” ti 
help “defeat the Axis powers” by al 
“all-out mobilization for a war to protec 
the American way of life’-—to use som 
phrases current at the time with whicl 
Landau skillfully re-creates the nationa 
mood. Her catalogue reconstructs al 
exhibition-—a fascinating show of on 
hundred prints titled America in th 
War—that had opened simultaneously 11 
twenty-six museums across the countr 
in October 1943. The prints weri 
selected from an Artists for Victory com 
petition and illustrate heroes in action o1 
the fighting front, heroes of the hom« 
front, the enemy, and the themes o 
victory and peace to come. The shov 
reveals a highly sophisticated effort te 
idealize the soldier-defense worker, de 
humanize the enemy, and justify any 
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sacrifice for ultimate victory. This exhi- 
bition of the Library of Congress’s com- 
plete set of original prints thus re-creates 
something of the passion and chauvinism 


Fike time, and is happily free of that 


post-Vietnam revisionism which occa- 
sionally taints similar attempts at histori- 
cal reconstruction. Unfortunately, 
Landau makes only a cursory effort to 
place this enterprise in the wider context 
of other government art activities at the 
time, and the Library of Congress has 
lost the opportunity to make a definitive 
record by reproducing only forty-one of 
the one hundred prints in this well- 
designed catalogue. 

If the reconstruction of Artists for 
Victory provides a glimpse of the 
patriotic climate during World War II, 
Margaret Ausfeld and Virginia Mech- 
lenburg, in a similar reconstruction of 
the State Department’s impressive trav- 
eling exhibition Advancing American 
Art, give us an insight into the stormy, 
confrontational atmosphere of the Cold 
War years. Selected to show European 
and Latin American audiences the most 
advanced trends in American art circa 
1946—i.e., everything from the social 
realism of Ben Shahn and the geometric 
abstraction of Stuart Davis to Abstract 
Expressionism’s early biomorphic and 
pictographic stages in the work of 
Baziotes, Motherwell, and Gottlheb— 
the exhibition proved a political disaster 
for its sponsor despite favorable foreign 
reviews. Shot down by the Hearst press 
and reactionary Congressmen as a Com- 
munist plot, and prompting President 
Truman to declare himself a ‘“Hotten- 
tot” if a Kuniyoshi circus girl was art, 
the contents of the show were summarily 
recalled from a five-year tour and 
shamefully sold at auction in 1948 for 
six percent of their assessed value. Aus- 
feld’s historical essay and Mechlen- 
burg’s analysis of the aesthetic reasons 
the show became so controversial pro- 
vide a vivid picture of the backlash 
experienced by the artist-alumni of the 
New Deal era during the Cold War 
years. Although the handsome cata- 
logue faithfully lists the show’s contents, 
it, like Landau’s, loses an opportunity to 
reproduce all the works for the record. 

Of all the books reviewed here, by far 
the most important is Gary O. Larson’s 
The Reluctant Patron. This carefully 
researched and readable pioneer study 
fills in the depressing history of our 
government's relationship to art be- 
tween the end of the New Deal projects 
in 1943 and the start of the NEA in 
1965. It is a sorry tale of reactionary 
politics, exploitation, and neglect, which 
resolves itself in a blaze of healthy com- 
promise and almost comic euphemism 
only during the early 1960s. As noted 
earlier, the idea of promoting the arts in 


this country had little precedent, and the 
efforts of the various New Deal projects 
in that direction were ancillary to 
administrative mandates to acquire 
good and safe art or to employ the 
hungry. The war had destroyed the last 
vestige of popularizing art, and wartime 
psychology had justified the blatant pro- 
pagandistic exploitation of art for the 
unchallengeable goal of military victory. 
As Larson shows (though Contreras 
goes into greater detail), subsequent 
Congresses, opposed to New Deal ideol- 
ogy, simply rejected outright the idea of 
making the art projects permanent. 
Instead they proceeded to tolerate noth- 
ing more than cultural exchange pro- 
grams designed to win Cold War victo- 
ries. Throughout most of the 1950s 
politicians such as Jacob Javits, Frank 
Thompson, and Nelson Rockefeller, 
along with art-world leaders such as 
David Finley and Lloyd Goodrich, man- 
aged to keep the lamp of cultural sup- 
port flickering, but it was only with the 
advent of the Kennedy Administration, 
and its emphasis on excellence as a 
national goal, that a political and intel- 
lectual climate that indirectly made arts 
legislation possible was created. To sum- 
marize a complex tale that Larson sets 
forth in fascinating detail, the early 
1960s saw the conflation of the arts with 
such concepts as “cultural develop- 
ment” and the “humanities.” Our eager 
support of the sciences (the National 
Science Foundation had existed since 
1951) was measured against our neglect 
of the humanities—-not to mention the 
arts. Thus glossed with the sanctity of 
education and made politically glamor- 
ous by a rising young constituency of 
Kennedy’s own generation who de- 
manded the services of economically 
viable cultural institutions, the arts (the 
visual arts riding along on the entertain- 
ment-educational coattails) finally 
found the votes to create the National 
Foundation for the Arts and Humanities 
in September 1965. The heroes in all 
this were August Heckscher, the presi- 
dent of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
who played a key role in formulating 
Kennedy’s arts policy, and his White 
House aide, the historian Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., who prodded President John- 
son to follow through on Kennedy’s 
intentions. Johnson, on signing the bill, 
summarized the history of government 
art patronage and the prevailing philos- 
ophy with homely accuracy, when he 
stated: 


We in America have not always 
been kind to the artists and the 
scholars who are the creators and 
the keepers of our vision. Some- 
how, the scientists always seem to 
get the penthouse, while the arts 


and the humanities get the base- 
ment. (p. 217) 


It is perhaps not surprising that by the 
mid 1960s the example of the sciences 
could carry the arts and scholarship along 
the road to government largesse, for a 
profound change had come over Ameri- 
can culture during that decade of eco- 
nomic and technological boom. Today, for 
instance, exploring the superb new galler- 
ies at The Museum of Modern Art, one is 
struck by the symbolism of passing from 
the warm, carpeted rooms where Abstract 
Expressionism grows like a luxuriant for- 
est to the boarded floors and stark lighting 
of “contemporary” minimalism’s bleak, 
factorylike showcase. And one wonders, 
darkly, whether the art of the 1960s had 
to start looking like science to get funded. 


he written history of U.S. govern- 

ment art patronage stops with Lar- 
son’s excellent book, and what follow 
here are some thoughts on recent publi- 
cations devoted to the technology of 
taxes, art law, and the ideology of public 
policy as they affect contemporary art- 
support programs. 

The sad, blunt truth of our govern- 
ment’s cultural policy is that it does not 
really have, even today, a wide political 
base. As a result, it is easier for politi- 
cians to fund the arts by recourse to 
euphemisms about education or keeping 
up with science, or by indirect 
approaches such as tax deductions, than 
by voting for something the great major- 
ity of our citizens sees as peripheral to 
an American lifestyle. [t is not surpris- 
ing, although it is disturbing, to find the 
authors of Patrons Despite Themselves 
declaring “we are democrats before we 
are art enthusiasts” (p. xix) as they 
propose to limit the most productive and 
potentially acceptable patronage ploy 
the government has come up with: the 
use of the tax system to encourage phi- 
lanthropists, collectors, and corpora- 
tions to give to the arts. They argue that 
art museums, for instance, which receive 
roughly thirty percent more public 
funds than they appear to do (if you 
count governmental revenue losses when 
a collector gives a valuable painting and 
deducts its market value or when the 
city doesn’t assess property taxes), are 
not only guilty of a subtle form of sub- 
terfuge but also subject to undue 
influence from their donors that can 
affect the quality of their public service. 
Indeed, the book documents the obvious, 
but socially significant, fact that it is the 
well-off who support cultural activities, 
and goes on to say that this redistribu- 
tion of resources, although not all bad, 
should be better disclosed and con- 
trolled, with the government playing a 
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much greater direct role than it now 
does. This book makes a valuable contri- 
bution in setting out the numerous and 
often complex problems of tax policy 
involved, and it is especially useful in 
clarifying the tax problems of artists. 
But the book is also an attack on private 
patronage, without which our arts orga- 
nizations would barely exist even when 
the political and economic atmosphere is 
at its most benign. Reform, perhaps, is 
needed in specific areas—and the 
authors go into great detail here—but 
since ours is not an ideal world and lacks 
a popular consensus about art, and given 
the political as well as traditional reali- 
ties of American patronage, anything 
that discourages those most inclined and 
best able to support the arts seems ill 
advised and, ultimately, undemocratic. 
For it has always been the rich in this 
country who have been most effective in 
bringing art to the people who want 
it—-and encouraging more of them to 
want it. Given what has been discussed 
above, would anyone want to leave it to 
the government alone? 

The only place everyone is truly equal 
in our economically and aesthetically 
diverse country is before the law-— 
although Stephen E. Weil’s Beauty and 
the Beasts (the “beasts” being laws and 
lawyers) might just convince us that the 
arts are second-class citizens. This very 
well written and witty book by the dep- 
uty director of the Smithsonian’s Hirsh- 
horn Museum (who is also a lawyer and 
formerly both administrator of the 
Whitney Museum and vice-president 
and treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums) is a compilation of his 
lectures and articles augmented by “af- 
terwords” that bring his often topical 
subjects up-to-date. As such, it is in 
aggregate an excellent history of the 
many phases and crises through which 
American museums have passed during 
the last fifteen years. Weil, who has the 
reputation of being the “art lawyers’ art 
lawyer, devotes much of his book to the 
effect of new law on old institutions-— 
access for the handicapped and the 
Thermostat Control Act of 1979 being 
typical issues. His “Checklist of Legal 
Considerations for Museums” contains 
128 separate items under 13 headings 
and proves his contention that an “art 
lawyer’ must be an agile generalist 
capable of wise counsel about every- 
thing from estate law to insurance to 
union contracts to the Federal Flag 
Code. Weil has some sobering things to 
say about the effect of all this on art and 
our access to it. He recounts the subtle 
transition of the museum from a quiet 
enclave devoted to the collection, preser- 
vation, study, exhibition, and interpreta- 
tion of art to a place plunged by eco- 
nomic and populist considerations into 
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the hurly-burly of the social maelstrom. 
In all this, the import of images, the 
requirements of the aesthetic experi- 
ence, and the nature of art and artists 
(which the law would define precisely 
for the peace of mind of institutions like 
the Custom Service and the IRS) get a 
bit muddled, if not violated. But Weil 
treats the relevant issues with the judi- 
ciousness of Solomon and the wit of 
Daumier, and anyone interested in the 
encounter of art support and words of 
art ought to read this book. 

Which brings us to Edward C. Ban- 
field’s injudicious, reactionary, witless, 
and, as we shall see, artless The Demo- 
cratic Muse. His own words provide 
some hint of the mean tonality of his 
outrageous diatribe: 


The American regime exists for 
purposes that are not served by 
art, and the support of art is not 
among the powers that were given 
to the federal government. None 
of the arts agencies under study— 
not the NEA, the art museums, or 
the public school——has a defined 
purpose [about art] in any proper 
sense of the word, let alone one 
arrived at with knowledge and 
deliberation. What passes for pur- 
pose with each of them is a set of 
vague and conflicting statements 
of good intentions based on gross 
misperceptions of the nature of 
art and of the amount and charac- 
ter of the public demand for 
it.... (p. 5; emphasis added) 


As for the “nature of art,” the author’s 
sophomoric chapter “But is it Art?” 
states: “art will be defined as that which 
has the capacity to engender in a recep- 
tive viewer an aesthetic experience” 
(p. 21). Noting that “art must be justif- 
ied by its inherent (as opposed to inci- 
dental) values” (p. 29), he goes on to 
expound four “modes” of aesthetic 
experience, which we all know are “‘ide- 
ational,” “romantic,” “transcendental,” 
and “nihilist,” in a manner that might 
get hima D+ if the chapter were a term 
paper and the instructor tolerant. Art 
and its value thus defined, he proceeds 
to excoriate the NEA, art museums, and 
art teachers in the public schools for 
supporting and presenting art for rea- 
sons other than its capacity to induce 
aesthetic experience, and, by so doing, 
for getting involved in art’s “incidental” 
values, such as its economics, social 
import, historical significance, and ther- 
apeutic utility. He would purify the 
ineffable aesthetic experience of such 
dross by (and if you are reading this 
standing, please sit) “separation of aes- 
thetic from other values... by use of 
near-perfect copies of works of art, and 
de-emphasis of fine art...in favor of 


improving the appearance of ordinary 
things” (p. 7; emphasis added). Ban- 
field’s exposition of how “near-perfect 
copies” of works of art (just like phono- 
graph records) might bring “aesthetic 
experience’ to the millions more 
cheaply and honestly than current 
modes of art support and dissemination, 
and his implication that the real McCoy 
is best left in the hands of the rich, make 
the social-Darwinist Reagan Adminis- 
tration look like a chorus line of knee- 
jerk liberals by comparison. Banfield’s 
ignorance of art and his disregard for 
the authenticity of encounter at the 
heart of any valid aesthetic experience 
belie the democratic pose of his many 
evocations of the Founders and the Con- 
stitution anent the legal propriety of 
government art patronage. But it is 
highly useful to have his book, and the 
Twentieth Century Fund is to be con- 
gratulated for its courage in airing his 
views. For in a true democracy, where 
even the Muse has civil rights, there is 
nothing more valuable than knowing 
what its enemies think, that we may be 
capable the better of eternal vigilance! 


Francis V. O’Connor is an independent 
historian of American art and the 
editor of Federal Art Patronage Notes, 
a newsletter on past and present 
government art-support policies. 
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Errata 


A column was inadvertently dropped 
from Walter Cahn’s review, “English 
Romanesque Art 1066-1200,” in the 
Fall 1984 issue of Art Journal, p. 275, 
top of third column. The missing section 
should read, beginning at the end of the 
middle column: 


The England of Richard I more than 
a century later constituted the end of the 
itinerary. Here, in such works as the 


ciborium of Saint-Maurice d’Agaune® 


(Cat. 309), the Westminster Psalter 
(Cat. 82), or the statues of St. Mary’s at 
York (Cat. 173a—d), the bold abstrac- 
tions of Romanesque in its heyday could 
be seen in the process of dissolution. The 
Hayward Gallery is an austere concrete 
bunker with something of the air of a 
Medieval fortress. It provided a vaguely 
evocative, yet fairly neutral setting for 
the exhibits. But the more literal 
attempt to suggest the effect of Norman 
architecture by means of arcaded struc- 
tures installed in several areas of the 
exhibition seemed to my eye a little 
heavy-handed, and the lighting, as is 
now the rule in displays of this kind, 
accentuated the objects on view to an 
excessive degree while leaving every- 
thing else bathed in a penumbral 
gloom. 

The organizers were fortunate in 
being able to elicit the cooperation of 
both individual and institutional owners 
for their purposes, and were thus able to 
bring together an extraordinary sam- 
pling of art from Romanesque England. 
Beyond the expected representation of 
painting, sculpture, and goldsmithwork, 
there was a substantial display of coins 
and seals, well catalogued by T.A. Hes- 
lop. It included the interesting silver 
matrix of Exeter (Cat. 378) (Fig. 1), 
one of the earliest municipal seals of 
England, made around 1200 by an 
artisan named Luke and paid for by a 
rich citizen of the town, William Pru- 
dum, Smaller sections were devoted to 
bookbinding, textiles, and pottery. 
Stained glass was illustrated by a selec- 
tion of panels from Canterbury and 
York Cathedrals. Architecture and 
wall-painting——of the latter, all too little 
is left—-obviously constitute a special 
problem for art exhibitions for which 
there is no really satisfactory solution. 
Largely for this reason, no doubt, these 
topics received rather less attention than 
might have been expected: a few photo- 
graphic blow-ups dispersed throughout 
the show, and a short, though skillful 
audio-visual presentation. A concluding 
section of the exhibition, entitled “The 
Rediscovery of Romanesque,” pre- 
sented documents and views of Norman 
buildings by artists such as Thomas 


Girtin, J.W.M. Turner, and John Sell — a 
Cotman. ae 


Many of the most outstanding 
achievements of the period were in evi- >- 
dence. The Canons of Winchester 
Cathedral agreed to lend three volumes 


of their great Bible (Cat. 64, 64a and b). 


In another case, it was possible to see the 
Albani Psalter at Hildesheim together 
with its closest associates—the copy of | 


St. Anselm’s Prayers and Meditations at 
Verdun, the Hereford Gospels, and the 
Life of St. Edmund from Bury in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library (Cat. 17, 18, 
19, 20). The Gloucester Candlestick was 
present (Cat. 274), and among the ivo- 
ries, the large altar cross of the Clois- 
ters, along with the fragmentary carving 
of the Crucified in Oslo, presumed to 
have been once attached to it (Cat. 206 
and 207). 


+ 


In Roberta J. M. Olson’s article, “... 
And They Saw Stars: Renaissance Rep- 
resentations of Comets and Preteles- 
copic Astronomy,” also in the Fall 1984 
Art Journal, Figure 13 was incorrectly 
reproduced. The correct illustration and 
caption follow: 
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Fig. 13 The Comet in Arabia of 1479, 
from Conrad Lycosthenes, Prodigiorum 
ac ostentorum chronicon..., p. 494, 
Basel, 1557. The New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
Foundations, Spencer Collection. 





Photographic Credits: p. 335, Helga 
Photo Studio; p. 361, Andrew Crispo 
Gallery, p. 362 (Fig. 2), p. 364 (Fig. 7), 
p. 365, Downtown Gallery Papers, 
Archives of American Art, 
Smithsonian Institution. 



















The Later Paintings and 


Drawings of 
john Constable 


Graham Reynolds 

This catalogue raisonné is a beautifully pro- 
duced and indispensable reference on the later 
work of one of the best-loved and best-known 
artists in the history of Western art. Focusing 
on Constable’s work after 1817, Reynolds sup- 
plies new material and new interpretations 
and datings throughout the entries, and a vis- 
ual record wherever possible. Published for 
the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British 
Art. 833 blackeandewhite ilus. + 255 color 
plates 88opp. 2vols. $19%.00 


“he Paintings of 
J. M. W. Turner 


Revised edition 

Martin Butlin and Evelyn Joll- 

This revised edition of the award- -winning 
catalogue raisonné of Turner's paintings ` 
incorporates new entries for four Turner 
paintings that have come to light since the 
book’s first publication, as well as fresh infor- 
mation on every major painting and on recent 
exhibitions and literature. The Plates volume 
has been revised throughout, and approxi- 
mately seventy additional paintings are 
reproduced i in color. Published for the Paul 
Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art and 
The Tate Gallery, London, 243 b/w illus. + 
320 color plates 944 pp. 2vols. $195.00 


The Diary of 


Joseph Farington 

Volumes XIII and XIV 
Volumes XV and XVI 
edited by Kathryn Cave 
The painter Joseph Farington (1747—1821) was 
active in the social, cultural, and professional 
: art world of his time, and his voluminous 
diaries enrich our perception of this lively and 
productive age. Volumes XII and XIV, which 
take Farington past his zoth birthday, reveal 
that his keen interest in public and artistic 
affairs remained undiminished even in his old 
age, Vohimes XV and XVI, which cover the 
last four years of his life, describe how the 
artist occupied himself increasingly with writ- 
ing during this period. Published for the 

Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art. 
$50.00 each vol. 






















The Drawings of 
Josef Albers 


Nicholas Fox Weber 

Josef Albers is widely recognized as a pioneer 
abstract painter, teacher, and color theorist. 
Less well-known, however, are the representa- 
uonal drawings he made early m his career —~ 
self portraits, sketches of animals, buildings, 
nudes — that reveal a surprisingly playful and 
informal side to his work and character. This 
handsome volume reproduces 142 of Albers’ 
drawings, introduced bv an dlustrated essay 
that weaves detailed information and observa- 
tions abour the works with insights into 
Albers’s hfe and the development of his visual 
thinking. 12 color plates + 142 two-color 
illus. and sz halttones $35.00 





Mannerism and 


Ld 
Renaissance Poetry 
Concept, Mode, and Inner Design 
James V. Mirollo 
The nature and significance of mannerism has 
been a topic of liv ely debate for centuries. This 
insightful book provides both an introduction 
to mannerism as a theoretical concept and a 
historical stylistic mode and also a cogent dis- 
cussion of some of its literary and artistic 
manifestations in the Renaissance. “This book 
will rank among the most important studies 
of Renaissance culture in the past decade.” 
~~-Wiliam J. Kennedy Ius. $20.00 


Mugarnas 

An Annual on Islamic Art and Architecture 
Volume I: The Art of the Mamluks 

edited by Oleg Grabar 

This beautifully illustrated volume, the work 
of leading experts in the field of Mamluk art, is 
the first attempt to present the artistic creativ- 
ity of a single area in a single period in the 
Muslim world and covers such topics as Mam- 
luk metalwork, pottery, textiles, calligraphy, 
and painting. 222 b/w illus. $35.00 





New paperbacks 


The Etchin 
James McNeill Whistler 


Katharine Lochnan 

The nineteenth century recognized Whistler 
as the greatest printmaker since Rembrandt, 
and his etchings can be considered the summit 
of his artistic achievement. In this beautifully 
produced book, the first on the subject since 
the early vears of this century, Lochnan dis- 
cusses Whistler’s personal and professional 
lite, analyzes the sources and character of his 
etching style, and explores the public and 
critical reception of his work. 300 b/w illus. 
New in cloth (Sac.00) and nanerhack 











The Critical Historians 
of Art 


Michael Podro 

The first extensive critical account of the work 
of Semper, Riegl, Wolfflin, Warburg, and 
Panofsky. 


“Essential reading for all those with an interest 
in the history and philosophy ofthe visual 
arts.” —-Paul Crowther, British Journal of 
Aesthetics 





“Written with grace and lucidity. . 


. Ought to 
be read both by the scholar and by the practic- 
ing artist.” —Frederick Tomlin, Arts Review 


84 illus. Now available in paperback $0.95 


Yale University Press 
92A Yale Station 
New Haven, Ct. 96520 203-436-7582 

































- Bauhaus Photography 
E edited by Egidio Marzona and Roswitha Fricke 


These five hundred photographs are a unique and exu- 
~ berant record of Bauhaus activities and experiments 





A during the 1920s and early 1930s. The result is the most 


-comprehensive photographic archive currently available 
- onthe Bauhaus. 
` 320 pp. 510 illus. $30.00 


; New Paperbacks —— 
084 Alice Davis Hitcheock Award 


Architecture andthe Crisis of ModernScience =~ j 


. Alberto Pérez-Gomez 


“Geometry was demoted from its regal aa as the 

generator of forms to being the servant of surveyors and 

engineers. iti is a paradox that this happened as tech- 

o nigu isuration.and construction, as well as geo- 
metrical speculation, intensified, Pérez-Gomez has 

_placed this paradox in its proper context, scientific and 

phi losophical but most pea to me, he has shown 








Modern Architecture and Design 
An Alternative History 

Bill Risebero 

British architect and plapner Bill Risebero recreates 200 
years of modern architecture and design against a 
backdrop of class dominance over rising industrialism. 
The lively and opinionated text and more than 1,000 


i Hollis Frampton 
$| Recollections/Recreations 
edited by Bruce Jenkins and Susan Krane 


This book covers the full range of experimental filmmaker Hollis 
Frampton’s “other work” as he called it~his photography which until 
now has remained virtually unknown. “What is particularly moving 
about Hollis Frampton s work in photography i is that it brings a great 
formal intelligence in concert with a critical mind of extraordinary 
scope. The result is a body of work that constantly examines the 
grounds for the aesthetic claims of photography... -Rosalind Krauss, 
editor, October 

128 pp. 130 illus., 10in color $15.00 














memory and metaphor that there i is no boir ti 
meaningless structure” —Joseph Rykwert 
$10.95 illus. 





captioned drawings by the author provide a refreshing 
reinterpretation of architectural developments inthe 
inogem period. = | 





28 Carleton Street, Cambridge, MA 02142 


